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Art.  I. — The  King  of  Siam^s  Edition  of  the  Pdli  Tipitaka. 

By  Robert  Chalmers. 

Though  four  years  have  passed  since  the  puUication,  at 
Bangkok,  of  thirty-nine  volumes  of  the  Pali  Canon,  under 
the  auspices  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Siam,*  it  was 
not  till  a  more  recent  date  that,  thanks  to  His  Majesty's 
munificence,  copies  of  this  monumental  work  reached  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  other  libraries  in  Europe,  and 
80  became  available  for  study  by  Western  scholars.  The 
recent  visit  of  the  King  to  this  country  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  genesis  and  circumstances  of  the 
edition  with  H.R.H.  Prince  Sommot ;  and  I  now  desire 
to  communicate  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  the  information 
which  I  owe  to  the  Prince's  scholarship  and  courtesy. 
The  Talue  of  that  information  will  be  recognized  when  it 
is  stated  that  Prince  Sommot  is  Private  Secretary  to  the 
King,  served  on  the  Editing  Committee,  and  is  brother 
to  the  Priest-Prince  Vajirananavarorasa,  who  has  edited 
eleven  out  of  the  thirty-nine  volumes  already  publisihed. 

^  H'w  Majesty  has  infonned  the  Society  that  there  will  follow  in  due  course 
an  edition  ot  the  A^hakathas  and  Xll^> 

j.&.A.t.  1S9S.  1 
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The  first  49^!f^  which   I   sought   to  clear  up  was  the 

parport  of  \he*  Siamese  preface  prefixed  to  eTenr  volume. 

fhi^  pneface,  though  written  in  Siamese,  oontaics  so  con- 

.'f  i&i^Dle  an   admixture  of  Pali  words  and  idioms  that  it 

'  requires  a   sound  knowledge  of  Pali  as  well  as  Siamese 

for  ita  comprehension.     The  following  is  a  translation : — 

''Fau^tum  Sit!  Dated  Saturday,  the  first  dar  of  the 
fortnight  of  the  waning  moon  in  Magha  month  of  the 
Mouae  Year.  2.431  Tears  since  the  Buddha  died. 

"King  Cnlalankarana,  son  of  King  Maha-Makuta,  be- 
thought him  how  all  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha,  which 
the  followers  of  the  Buddha  have  learned  and  fulfilled 
from  earliest  times  till  now,  hare  all  sprung  from  the 
Tipitaka.  From  the  beginning  it  has  ever  been  the  wont 
of  royal  kings  who  were  Buddhists  and  professed  Buddhism, 
to  maintain  the  faith,  to  support  the  Order,  and  to  aid 
successive  Councils,  first  to  purify  the  Canon  'such  has  been 
the  royal  custom  uninterruptedly),  and  thereafter  to  compile 
a  book  of  the  scriptures  as  the  authoritative  exemplar  and 
accepted  standard  for  all  Buddhist  lands. 

"  In  early  times  Buddhist  kingdoms  were  still  inde- 
pendent :  the  king  of  each  was  a  Buddhist,  and  both 
endowed  and  supported  Buddhism.  This  was  the  case  in 
many  countries,  to  wit,  Siam,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  When  accident  or  injury  befell  the  sacred 
books,  so  that  portions  of  the  Canon  were  lost,  each 
kin^om  was  able  and  was  wont  to  borrow  from  others, 
and  so  to  restore  its  own  copy  to  a  complete  state;  and 
such  exchange  was  mutual.  But  in  the  present  time 
Cevlon  and  Burma  have  come  under  Knsrlish  dominion : 
the  governors  of  these  countries  are  not  Buddhists ;  they  take 
measures  to  foster  the  secular  rather  than  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people :  and  they  do  not  maintain 
Buddhism  as  did  the  old  Buddhist  kin^r^  Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  Buddhist  priests  have  from  time  to  time 
set  up  different  sects  according  to  their  own  lights ;  and, 
as  the  bad  naturally  outnumbered  the  good,  the  fidlh  has 
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been  penrerted,  iiow  in  one  direction,  now  in  anollier, 
ss  0«-(dh1  good  lo  encli  one  in  turn.  Cambodia  cume 
under  French  dumiuioo,  bo  lb  at  ttie  people  tbere  could 
nat  msintuin  the  faitli  in  its  full  vigour.  As  regiirda 
the  (xiuiitry  of  Luns,  which  is  in  the  kin^om  of  Sium, 
tha  princi-tt  and  people  there  professed  a  distorted  form 
of  llw  faith,  which  included  such  errors  as  the  worship 
of  sngvU  and  demooa,  and  theirefore  cannot  be  regarded 
ma  having  aothoritr. 

"T)iu«,  if  the  text  of  the  Tipitaka  is  in  doubt,  there  is 
jioirhrre  to  bi<  found  t.hut  with  which  t<i  compare  and  amend 
it  as  before.  Hence  it  ia  only  in  Siain  that  Buddhism 
■fauida  inviolate.  It  follows,  then,  that  tho  present  is 
•  6tt)ng  lime  to  ]o()k  into  the  scriptures,  lo  purge  t.bem, 
and  lo  uuhiply  copies  of  tb«'m  for  circulatioti,  so  as  to 
fortn  an  immutublo  standard  of  true  Buddhism  for  future 
titam.  Any  word  or  precept  wliich  the  Buddha  taugbt  is 
indnod  pre<:i<>us  and  conducive  to  salvation  from  aufftiring; 
it  ■■  *ory  truth  and  beyond  price;  this  it  is  that  the  wise 
Mek  after  iu  order  that  they  may  learn  it,  pondor  it,  follow 
it,  at>d  protit  thereby,  according  to  the  measure  in  which 
ihey  master  it.  Assuredly,  too,  learners  will  not  be  lacking 
ia  tiroes  lo  conie.  Wherefore  the  Buddha's  teachings 
ought  to  be  preserved  for  posterity. 

"It  bos  betin  t)ie  custom  in  Siurn,  in  past  times,  to  issue 
the  MCird  books  as  manuscript*  written  on  palm-leaves  to 
nukn  them  durable.  But  tlie  ta^k  was  laborious ;  even 
K  nD|fIe  volume  took  a  long  time  to  complete;  and  it  was 
difficult  lo  multiply  copies  for  distribution.  Furtheruiure, 
it  bas  alwavs  been  the  Siamese  custom  to  employ  the 
Cambodian  character,  which  has  thus  come  to  be  regarded 
IS  the  essential  vehicle  for  Buddhist  writings,  whereas,  in 
(act,  tho  character  in  which  the  texts  are  written  is  im- 
mntorial ;  any  cburucler  can  be  used.  Indeed,  the  various 
othor  Buddhist  eountrics-^Ceylon,  Burma,  Laos,  Cambodia 
— buvt)  huini  accustomed  to  use  each  ibi  own  character. 

"Such,  tlien,  were  the  c on ai derations  which  led  His 
Hijeaty  thu  King  of  Siam  to  conceive  the  pluu  of  examining 
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and  purifying  the  text  of  the  Tipitaka,  with  a  Tiew  to 
printing  it  in  Siamese  character,  some  books  in  a  single 
volume,  some  in  two  or  more.  For  His  Majesty  failed  not 
to  see  that  such  a  plan  must  command  greater  advantages 
than  the  writing  on  palm-leaves.  With  a  single  setting-up 
of  type,  many  hundreds  of  copies  can  be  struck  off;  and 
such  printed  copies  are  more  easy  to  carry  and  *more 
convenient  to  consult,  since  many  fasciculi  ^  can  be  comprised 
in  a  single  printed  volume.  While  it  is  true  that  paper  is 
less  durable  than  palm-leaves,  yet  with  a  single  setting-up 
of  type  the  printing-press  can  strike  off  a  great  number  of 
copies,  and  these  with  care  can  be  preserved  for  centuries; 
multiplication  of  copies  can,  therefore,  readily  be  ensured. 
By  these  means  the  scriptures  can  be  difiused  throughout 
Siam,  and  this  was  seen  by  His  Majesty  to  be  a  great 
advantage.  Consequently,  His  Majesty  gave  orders  to 
print  and  circulate  the  Tipitaka,  feeling  that  this  was  a  great 
service  to  render  to  the  Buddhist  faith  for  the  future. 

"Moreover,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  complete  the 
printing  by  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  King's 
reign,  and  so  to  mark  that  Jubilee  by  celebrating  the  . 
happy  consummation  of  so  pious  an  undertaking.  It  was 
beyond  human  foresight  to  know  whether  His  Majesty 
would  survive  until  the  date  in  view;  but  the  plan  of 
collating,  printing,  and  distributing  the  Tipitaka  seemed 
to  His  Majesty  to  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  to  be  a  meritorious  work  rightly  conceived  and  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  his  hope. 

"So  there  came  a  Royal  Order  to  Prince  Bhanuran^si- 
svangvamsa  to  be  President  of  a  Committee  to  arrange 
for  the  printing  of  the  Tipitaka,  and  orders  were  given  to 
issue  invitations  to  the  Princes  who  were  in  the  priesthood, 
and  to  Abbots,  and  to  the  learned  in  each  degree  of  the 
clergy,  to  assemble  and  hear  the  King's  wishes,  and  then 
to  divide  among  them  the  work  of  examining  and  settling 
the  text  for  the  press. 

1  i.e.  twenty-four  palm-leaves. 
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"That  work  has  now  been  done,  as  the  King  desired, 
and  may  the  merit  which  has  been  gained  by  the  fulfilment 
of  the  work  of  issuing  these  scriptures  be  shared  by  all 
mankind !     Long  may  the  work  endure  !  " 

Snch,  then,  is  the  purport  of  this  interesting  preface, 
prefixed  to  every  volume.  As  above  stated,  there  are 
tbirty-nine  of  these  volumes,  and  the  contents,  etc.,  of  each, 
according  to  the  Siamese  arrangement,  are  as  follows : — 


5o.| 

or. 


TlTLB. 


Editor. 


I.  VINAYA-PITAKA.. 


I  Miharibhanga 
Mahavibhaziga 
MahiTagga  . 
Maharagga  . 
CulUragga 
CnllaTagga 
Parivara  ... 
8  ,    Pahrara  ... 


•••     ... 


9 

10 
11 


II.    SUTTA-PITAKA. 

DioHA  NikIta: 
Silakhandhayagga k 


Maharagga 
PitikaTagga    ... 


•  •  •  •• • 


•  •  •  ■  •  • 


^AriyaTaibitagatanana  and 

Ahidisaka    

Ahiihsaka      

Ahimsaka      


12 
13 
li 


16  ' 
16, 
17 

18  > 
19 


MujHiMA  Nikata: 

Malapannasaka 
Majjhimapannasaka 
Uparipai^^asaka     .. 

Samtvtta  Nikata: 

Saftathayagga 

Nidanavagga 

KhandhaTaravagga 
Salayatanayagga     .., 
MahayaraTagga 


...i  Udaya  ... 
Udaya  ... 
Udaya    . . . 


Ahimsaka 
Ahin'isaka 
Ahimsaka 
Ahimsaka 
Ahimsaka 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


Prince  Yajirananayarorasa 

Prince  Va j  irana^ayarorasa 

Prince  Va^iraiiapayarorasa 

Prince  Vajiranai^yarorasa 
j^inisafa       ...     ...     ...     ... 

jviiusara        ...     ...     ...     ... 

Prince  Vajirananavarorasa  ... 
Prince  Yajirafia^avarorasa  ... 
Total  of  Yinays-Pitaks 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


Paobs  of 
Tbxt. 


434 

486 
372 
321 
340 
387 
487 
267 


315 

414 
330 


580 
665 
494 


303 
254 
248 
484 
448 


3,093 


1,059 


1,739 


1,737 
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No. 

OF 

TiTLB. 

Editor. 

Pages  op 
Text. 

\OL. 

II.   SUTTA-PITAKA 
{eotttinued), 

Anouttara  Nikaya  : 

20 

T^.  -.       ,   „                       (Prince  Arn^anibhagunakara  andl 
XHipaias.  1-6 ^Prince  SirTsugatagatyanuTatta     J 

390 

21 

i#  V  V 

Catukkanipata        Prince  Aru^anibhigu^akam 

355 

22 

Nipatas  5  and  6     ...      ] '                                                    ( 

(  308 
i  159 

[ 

Prince  Aninanibhagu^akara  and  1 

i  151 

23 

Nipata«7-9    1 

Prince  ThaTaraviriyayatta  ...     j 

1    X  V  a 

211 

*A  t 

J 

V 

(l27 

24 

Nipatas  10  and  11 

Khuddaka  Nikata: 

Prince  Arui^anibhagu^akara 

328 

2,029 

/  Khuddaka  Patha    ...      \ 

26 

\  Dhammapada ...     . 
<  Udana ... 
1  ItiYuttaka       ...     . 
\  Suttanipata     ...     . 
Maha-Kiddesa 

n 

v/  Un  jTtt       •••         •••         •••         •••         ••■         ••• 

457 

26 

•  •         •  •  • 

\J  Ua  yi»       •••        •«•        •••        •••        •••        ■•• 

490 

27 

Cula-Niddesa 

«  •         *  *  ' 

\J  \XiXj  U       •••         •••         ■••         •••         •••         ••• 

320 

28 

Patisambhidamaggfi 
Vimdnavatthu 
Petavatthu      ...     . 

i 

^LDIIUSftKA         «••       •••       •••       •••       •■• 

508 

Theragathd 

Therigdtha 
Jdtaka     ...     , 

;;    » 

Unedited. 

Apadana 

}iuddhavam$a 

Cariydpifaka 

> 

Total  (pablished)  of  SnttaPitaks 

1,775 

8,339 

III.    ABHIDHAMMA- 

PITAKA. 

29 

Dhammasangani     

Prince  Yajiranaiiavarorasa 

381 

30 

Yibhaiiga        ...     . 

1  Prince  Yajiraua^avaroraHa 

546 

O  1 

(  Dhatukatha     ...     . 
[  Puggala-pannatti  . 

( 

X^  ill*  J  tt                ...                    •••                    ...                    ...                    •••                    ... 

(  120 
\  103 

31 

1 

32 

Kathavatthu   ...     . 

ivitbisara       ... 

608 

33 

Yamaka 

Prince  Vai  iraiiH  na varoraAa 

347 

34 

Yamaka 

[  Prince  Yajirananavarorasa 

348 

35 

Yamaka 

Prince  Vai  irauanavarorasa 

380 

36 

Patthana         ...     . 

Kittisara       

329 

37 

Paiihana         ...     . 

. .     ....  XV iKrisara        ...     ...     ...     ...     ... 

408 

38 

Pa^hana         ...     . 

Kittisara       

372 

39 

Parana         ...     . 

. .     ... 

Ahimsaka      

375 

Total  of  Abhidhamma-Fi^ka 

4,317 

TOTAL  (published)  OF  TIPI7AKA,  19,749  Pages  of  Text, 
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20 
21 
22 

23 
24 


26 


26 
27 
28 


29 

30 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


•••     ••• 


II.   SUTTA-PITAKA 
{eontinued). 

Anouttara  Nikata  : 

Nipatas,  1-3  ... 

Catukkanipata 

Nipatas  6  and  6 

Nipatas  7-9    

Nipatas  10  and  11  ... 

S^UDDAKA  NiKaYA: 

Khuddaka  Pa^ha 
Dhammapada ... 
Udana ... 
lidyuttaka 
Suttanipata     ... 
Maha-Niddesa 
Cu}a-Nidde8a 
Patisambhidaniagga 
VimdnavaUhu 
Petavaithu 
Theragdthd 
TherigAthA      ... 

Jataka     

Apaddna 
Buddhavamsa  ... 
Cariydpi{aka  ... 


III.    ABHIDHAMMA- 
PITAKA. 


Dhammasa&gavi 
Yibhanga 
Dhatukatha     . . . 
Puggala-pannatti 
EathaTatthu   ... 

Tamaka 

Yamaka 

Yamaka 

Patthana 
Pai(hana 
Paithana 
Pa^^ana 


(Prince  Arn^anibhagunakara  andt 
i  Prince  SirisugatagatyanaYatta     ] 
Prince  Arn^anibhaganakani 

Prince  Arui^anibhag^akara  and 
Prince  ThaTaraTiriyayatta  ... 

Prince  Anii^anibhagui^akara 


Vf  Un  y  tt       •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •• 


yJ  Uvljft      •••       •••       •••        •«• 

U  Q&y  ft     •••       .vt      •••       ••• 

Ahimsaka 


!•  ••• 


I   •  •  •  < 


>  •  ■  •  ■ 


Unedited, 


Total  (pnbliihed)  of  Sntta-Pitaka 


Prince  Yajiranai^aTarorasa  .. 
Prince  Yajiraua^avarorasa  .. 

u  day  a    ...     •••     ...     ...     .. 

Kittisara       

Prince  YajiranHnayarorasa .. 
Prince  Ya^iranapavarorasa  .. 
Prince  Yajirana^ayarorasa .. 

Kittisara       

Kittisara 
Kittisara 
Abimsaka 
Total  of  Abhidliamma-Fi^ka 


•  •  •         ■  •  • 


•  •  «         •  • 


2,029 


1,776 


8,339 


4,317 


TOTAL  (pubUshed)  OF  TIPITAKA,  15,749  Pages  of  Text.. 
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It  will  hav«  been  noticed  that  eight  testa  in  the 
Kliudi]aka  Nikaya  (iibout  1.300  more  pages)  remain  to 
bo  edited  ia  order  \o  lOdke  the  edition  complete.'  Their 
Omttsiun,  I  Wlieve,  was  due  solely  to  the  inability  of  the 
mall  body  oT  editors  tji  cope  wiili  their  task  in  its  entirety 
befure  the  Kiiig*a  Jubilee.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thut  these 
iHoiaiioiia  may  be  made  good  forthwith,  and  thut  Hia 
3(«j«iy  will  not  Wve  his  building  without  a  coping-stone. 
I  |waa  now  to  indicat«  some  of  the  main  features  of  the 
edition.  Chief  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Siam 
liAS  abandoned  the  exotic  Cambodian  for  ihe  native  Siumeae 
character.  To  fiuropeans  this  may  seem  a  smiiLI  mutter; 
la  tbe  average)  Sinrooae  it  is  a  revolution.  Centuries  ugo, 
wbMi  tlie  Siamese  took  their  Bnddhisni  from  Cambodiit, 
tbvy  look  with  it  tbe  Camboili^n  charuuter;  and  the  result 
liss  boon  to  give  to  tbe  latter  a  sacrosanct  sij^nificance  in 
iIm  eyes  U'>t  only  of  the  unlettered  but  even  of  the  cultured 
tmioese.  Thus  it  was  a  bold  sl^p  to  adopt  the  Siamese 
chanwUn-;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  old  "sacred" 
dtaracter  marked  a  triumph  for  rationalism.  To  a  Siamese 
Ihertt  u  aolhiog  sacred  in  the  Siamese  character,  an  1 
Moonlingly  he  can  view  the  new  volumes  printed  in  the 
SiaomH  character  without  any  of  the  superstition  which 
gathered  round  the  old  MSS.  in  the  Cambodian  character; 
Im  GUI  tuck  one  of  the  new  volumes  under  his  arm  without 
Ihe  sense  of  impiety  which  would  assuredly  have  dogged 
kim,  had  he  ao  treated  (he  same  scripture  in  Cambodian  MS. 
Partly  because  the  edition  ia  printed  in  the  common 
channcter,  and  partly  because  of  the  prestige  which  the 
nyat  undertaking  has  given  to  fiili  soholarship,  an  impetus 
hat  beftn  given  to  tbe  study  of  Puli  and  Buddhism  in  Siam 
wbiob  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  One  early 
fratt  of  tbe  enterprise,  and  a  condition  essential  to  its 
iaboeqiwat    success,   was    the    establishment    of    the    Pali 


*  It  hM  iMen  i|BMtiiiilHl  whether  tha  pHt^hnmi  lu  ediUd  ii  comply,  uwi 
J*  Ik*  >tanHi  ut  [iuiuii*rri|)(J>  ut  uoe  part.  Wh«lh«r  Ihii  tw  u  or  uoC,  1  i 
MBt^  U  ar.  w  tb«n)  i>  nu  Pali  Tat  Societ;')  eiUliua  whereirith  tu  culh 
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College,  from  which  already  there  has  sprung  so  strong 
and  universal  a  cominunity  of  scholarship  throughout  Siam 
that  important  national  results  may  follow  in  the  direction 
of  fixing  the  language  and  fostering  a  literature. 

The  second,  and  to  Europeans  more  important,  point 
is  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  settling  the  text 
of  the  King's  edition.  A  cursory  glance  at  almost  any 
one  of  the  volumes  will  show  that  the  editor  had  before 
him  not  only  a  local  text  but  also  manuscripts  in 
the  Burmese  and  Sinhalese  character,  together  (it  is 
gratifying  to  note)  with  the  Pali  Text  Society's  edition. 
The  editor  not  infrequently  appends  a  footnote  indi- 
cating the  variants  of  "  Si"  (  =  Sihala  =  Sinhalese),  " B  " 
(=  Bama  =  Burmese),  and  "  Yu  "  (=  Yuropa  =  Europe, 
i.e.  P.T.S.).  But,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  these  variants,  taken  from  non-Siamese  sources, 
are  merely  noted,  and  have  not  been  taken  into  serious 
consideration  in  the  settlement  of  the  text  adopted.  That 
text,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  has  been  settled  from 
Siamese  sources.  Bather  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
king  who  in  1781  founded  the  royal  city  of  Ratanako- 
sindra  (which  we  know  by  the  less  stately  name  of  Bangkok), 
caused  the  learned  priests  of  his  day  to  purge  the  text  of 
the  canon,  and  produce  an  authoritative  redaction.  This 
was  done,  and  some  two  or  three  exemplars  were  prepared. 
It  is  from  these  and  copies  made  therefrom  that  the  present 
Siamese  edition  has  been  prepared  by  the  scholars  whose 
names  appear  on  the  title-pages  of  the  several  volumes. 
It  appears  that  the  learned  editors  did  not  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  prepare  what  we  should  call  a  critical  edition 
of  the  Tipitaka ;  they  restricted  themselves,  very  naturally 
and  intelligibly,  to  restoring  the  national  redaction,  and  to 
remoying  the  errors  which  had  marred  the  work  of  the  last 
century.  From  the  European  point  of  view  this  self-imposed 
restriction  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  most 
valuable  edition.  In  the  present  Siamese  redaction  we  have 
no  eclectic  text  pieced  together  from  the  divergent  recensions 
of  Siam,  Burma,  and  Ceylon;   on  the  contrary,  we  have 
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a  purvly  Siamese  text,  embodying  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
accuniuy*  ibe  uncient  trnditions  of  Siamese  achoUialiJp. 

SptU's  preveoCa  my  discussing  iu  thtt  present  article  the 
cbaraclerietic  features  of  tho  Siamese  receoaiou  now  liret 
made  public.  My  couclusioua  are,  that  tho  Siamese  readings 
stHDd  about  uiidwuy  between  the  Burmese  and  the  Sinhalese 
rvadings,  the  regular  divergences  of  which  are  indicated  in 
the  preface  to  the  Piili  Text  Society's  edition  of  the  Sumarigala 
VilasiDi  In  the  case  of  a  difficult  passage  or  a  rare  word, 
the  natbenticity  of  which  is  proved  by  Buddbagbosa's  com- 
mcnlarr,  it  will  not  be  found  tbat  the  Siamese  text  evades 
tbo  difficulty,  after  the  Burmese  fimhion,  by  conjecturing 
an  easier  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Piili  schoturship 
in  Siam  has  never  been  overshadowed  by  Sanskrit,  the 
SiameM  text  does  not  fall  into  the  Sinhalese  trick  of 
tDtniduciug  Sanskrit  sandhL  Aher  collating  some  hundreds 
of  pages  of  the  Majjbima  Nikiiya,  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
the  ttew  Siamese  text  as  being  on  the  whole  nearer  to  the 
original  than  any  other  text  now  available,'  though  the 
raluti  of  the  best  Sinhalese  MSS.  (whicli  the  Siamese 
edition  cites)  will  always  be  recognized  by  scholars  in 
crucial  questions  of  readings. 

Whilo  those  qualities  in  the  King  of  Siam's  edition 
ippeal  more  direellv  to  an  editor  than  to  the  reader  of  an 
edited  lext,  it  has  other  features,  which  must  evoke  universal 
gratitwdo  from  Piili  scholars  in  Europe.  To  a  Western 
eye  it  is  a  very  great  gain  to  find  the  text  intelligently 
divided  into  punctuated  sentences,  with  the  component 
words  of  each  sentence  duly  separated  one  from  another. 
Tbo  differenoo  in  appearance  is  that  between  barbarism 
and  ci^Hlization.     Another  point  is  tlie  excellent  scheme  of 


rttal  i«  prefixed  tn  rack  volumo. 
BuiUhagbaga  rKpresent  the  beet  atamliinl  i 
the  taliowiag-  cnsii  we  CKa  fo  behind  him  to  i 
irri  ulder,  til.,  to  th«  intcriptlons  Hulptim^  on  ll 
~-n\  Sulta  of  the  Miijliiina  Nik«yn  ^Uki?  the  U 
itii;  lUilltal  UabhadsTB  in  Sii,ihnle«e  MSS.  ai 
■-■i.  In  UiB  SUmnse  edition  thi«  king'^  jiaiBe 
-I  pUt*i  siTiii  (2)  of  the  "  Stapa  at  Bhiuhul, 
illiiwa  the  HitiluleMi  ap«Uing.) 


%>    .F  tIAJI  :J  EDinOX  OF  THE  PALI  TIPrTAKA. 


^ ^ wriich,    with    a    paged    table    of    contents 

^n-smotfta;.   0R!«.'«ies   the  text  of  each  Yolume.      Wich 

zat  uA  yi  "ill*  ^*7  «*»iul  key  to  the  Siamese  character, 

-^A  Piii  ~«^c  oaa  be  read  without  difficulty  by  European 

.«:tuidRi   ^^o  will   be  grateful  for  the  consideration  thus 

,Ajti«ii  :o  :atir  neeiLi  by  Siam. 

"he  ".r-t-ap"  Jt'  the  Toluinea  is  not  what  it  might  have 
^^vu.  r^wuip^  the  fhrmttf  is  well  chosen  and  the  binding 
>  >4ti»ine,  ^ae  paper  is  bad,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the 
-««M    ii»i    *»4i"aC  purpose  of  the   undertaking.      Perhaps 

>Li^'tv  !aix*r  margin  should  have  been  allowed,  and 
a.  t    {«tt»»iauu  whether  the   title-pages  should  not  have 


•  .*. 


^j««t    it  .  'IaU 


's.4  ux>^  ^ortcouiiu^  are  too  petty  to  mar  the  signal 
^%t.*«^  "^i*"  ^iHch  this  eifitio  pvincepn  of  the  Tipitaka  has 

K«   'K^MiiKW   lu  ^iatu.      In  Pali  scholarship  the  edition 

M^<«^^  :vutaiu  a  ^rt'tit  landmark  on  the  path  of  pro- 

.»fl,^   utU  Mi  ^?«»durin^   monument — alike  in  Europe  and 

>».».M  iv  i"^  IWuldlii^t  King  who  conceived  and  executed 
s,  ..vvvUmi  ;*a  umli^rtttking. 
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Art.  II. — The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Ceylon  and  its  Work. 

By  Professor  W.  Geiger. 

Amongst  the  many  objects  that  occupied  the  Eleventh 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  at  Paris,  it 
had  the  opportunity  of  noticing  also  the  admirable  work 
done  by  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Ceylon.  According 
to  a  proposal  which  I  made  in  the  afternoon  meeting  of 
the  Indian  Section  on  September  10,  the  Congress  accepted 
a  resolution  to  express  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  British 
Government  in  Colombo  for  the  varied  and  efficient 
assistance  afforded  to  the  historical  inquiry  about  the  island 
by  publishing  the  Archaeological  Reports,  as  well  as 
by  editing  the  Mahavamsa  and  similar  documents.  The 
Congress  hoped  also  that  the  work  which  has  been  under- 
taken so  auspiciously,  will  be  continued  by  the  Government, 
and  carried  out  in  the  same  manner.  Now  I  beg  to  add 
a  few  remarks  to  that  resolution,  which  may  explain 
its  origin  and  its  purpose.  These  remarks  are  only 
caused  by  the  anxious  desire  to  make  the  work  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  Ceylon  as  useful  as  possible  to 
the  scientific  world,  and  they  are  based  upon  the  experiences 
which  I  myself  had  in  making  use  of  its  publications  for 
my  own  historical  and  linguistic  studies. 

First  of  all,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  Reports  of 
the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Ceylon  are  by  no  means  so 
well  known  in  Europe,  and  so  much  studied  by  European 
scholars,  as  we  should  expect  and  as  they  deserve.  I  beg 
to  mention  but  one  instance.  In  the  year  1892  the  Govern- 
ment published  Mr.  H.  C.  T.  Bell's  most  interesting  and 
comprehensive  "Report  on  the  Eegalla  District  of  the 
Sabaragamuwa  Province."     But  I  am   sorry  I   could   not 
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even  find  this  work  quoted  in  the  German  Oriental  Biblio- 
graphy, though  the  editors  of  this  journal  always  took  the 
utmost  trouble  to  make  their  list  of  books  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  though  they  mention  a  good  many  papers 
of  much  less  scientific  importance.  I  know  very  well 
that  in  the  winter  1895-6,  when  I  was  myself  in 
Ceylon,  the  excavations  at  Sigiriya,  undertaken  by  the 
indefatigable  Archaeological  Commissioner,  Mr.  Bell,  bad 
led  to  very  important  results,  and  I  suppose  that  in  the 
meantime  some  detailed  report  has  been  printed  on  these 
operations.  But  I  have  not  seen  it  up  to  the  present  day^ 
though  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  more  about  the  subject.^ 

All  scholars,  I  think,  will  therefore  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  extremely  desirable  to  give  much  more  publicity  to  the 
printed  reports  of  the  Ceylon  Government  than  they  seem 
to  have  at  present.  This  can  be  done  by  various  means. 
But  first  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment should  give  orders  for  the  regular  dispatch  of  the 
Archaeological  Reports  to  this  Society  and  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  it  might  also  officially  entrust  a  certain 
number  of  booksellers  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
with  the  sale  of  its  publications.  I  suppose,  of  course,  that 
an  arrangement  of  that  kind  has  already  been  made  for 
England ;  but  as  regards  Germany,  Mr.  Otto  Harrassowitz, 
at  Leipzic,  no  doubt  would  come  first  into  consideration, 
because  he  already  has  in  his  hands  nearly  the  whole  book 
trade  between  our  country  and  the  Oriental  publishers. 
Besides,  if  I  am  allowed  to  judge  from  the  most  amiable 
reception  and  liberal  assistance  which  I  ever  found  in 
Ceylon,  I  may,  perhaps,  add  the  suggestion  that,  as  is 
done  by  the  Indian  Government  with  their  publications, 
the  publications  might  also  be  sent  direct  to  such  scholars 
as  are  especially  engaged  in  Sinhalese  studies. 

I  pass  now  to  the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  publications 
themselves,  and  I  wish  at  first  to  draw  particular  attention 

^  I  know  only  Mr.  Bell*8  **  Interim  Report  on  the  OperationB  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  at  Sigiriya  in  1896,**  printed  in  the  J.R.A.S.,  Ceylon  Branch, 
No.  46,  S.  44-50. 
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U  Ihe  epigraphical    work    done    in    Ceylon.       Inscriptions 

ifiit'h  Lave  been   newly  discovered,  or  whi^h  now  cun  be 

uplaiaed   in    a    more   8ali»f«ctory  manner    thiin    formerly, 

■re  »1  praeeot  generally  publi8hecl   in   the    Reports  of   the 

Archawlogical  Survey,   together    with   the   other  materials. 

TfiK  third  part,  for  inslanue,  of  the  Report  on  the  E^galln 

Diitrioi.  which  I  mentioned  above,  ie  merely  an  epigraph ical 

mt,  tnA    it    containa,    amongst    other    documents,   the    im- 

jMrtaut  inscription  of  Dewanagalu,  which   alludes  t^  some 

iii)[uri(!al  ftvenis  in  the  reign  ot"  Purakrama   Bahu  I,  quite 

iG  KwiHuiice  with  the  statement  of  the  Mahiivunim.     Other 

WW  iowriptionB    used   to    be  edited  and  translated  in   tlie 

J.K.A.S.,  Oeylon  Branch ;   not   to  speak  of   Rhys  Davids' 

JMptn  on    old    Sinhitiese    Inscriptions,    formerly   published 

iB   the    J.RA.S.     in     En^fland.     and     of     Bhje     Davids', 

Q.  Ootdscbmidt'a,   and    Edw.    Muiler's   articles  printed  in 

Ih*  MiitH  Attti^narij.     This  arrangement.,   I   think,  is  not 

*  luppy  one.     The  materials  are  spread  far  and  wide,  and 

the  oontinuity   of    inquiry    is    in    danger    of    being    lost, 

jtewriiing  to  my  opinion,  it  would  be  best  to  xepnraie  the 

tpifraphical  jtart  totttlly  from  thf  purely  itrcfiamloijiciil  Kork, 

mJ  to  publinh  thu   iuncriptioits  ami  akntevor  Mnnj/n   to  their 

tlwtf  in  particular  rejwi-ti.      Thus  a  kind  of  "Epigraphia 

CeyUmica"  would  lie  established,  and  I  um  sure  that  it  would 

tnd  the    unanimous  approval  of    all    European    students  of 

Sinhnlese  and  of  Indian  epigraphy.     It  is  hardly  necessary 

to  add  that  not  only  the  newly  discovered  inscriptions  or 

IboM  which  will  be  discovered  in  future,  should  bo  published 

in  those  periodical  reporU  for  which  I  beg  to  suggest  the 

title    "  Kpigmphia    Ceylonica."       There    are   a    good    many 

inaenpuoii*  already  printed  and  translated,  as  for  inetunce 

to  Edw.  iliiller'a  "Ancient  Inscriptions  of  Ceylon,"  wliich 

nqairc   a    new  study,  and  which    can   be  edited    now  with 

improvement*  both  in  the  t^xt  and  in  the  translation. 

do  not  dftulit  that  even  those  scholars  who  made  the  first 

•tep*  in  that  rather  dark  field  will  fully  agree  with  me  on 

this  point     The  "  Kpigraphiu  Ceylonica  "  must,  therefore, 

Iw  BoeeMiblc  to  overybudy  who  might  be  able  to  coutributo 
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to  the  elucidation  of  Sinhalese  inscriptions  in  the  West  as 
well  as  in  the  East.  For  hy  common  labour  only,  and 
particularly  by  the  common  labour  of  European  and  of 
Oriental  scholars,  can  satisfactory  results  be  attained. 

But  there  is  still  one  important  point  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  quite  indispensable  that 
each  inscription  to  be  published  or  newly  explained  in  the 
"Epigraphia"  should  be  reproduced  in  a  good  farsimile. 
Mere  transliterations  are  of  comparatively  small  value,  and 
would  be  sufficient  only  in  quite  exceptional  cases.  We 
cannot  accept  statements  without  having  the  opportunity 
of  controlling  them,  for  even  the  most  trustworthy  and  most 
careful  scholar  may  make  a  mistake  in  reading  Sinhalese 
inscriptions,  and  a  misreading  may  lead  him  to  conclusions 
which  are  totally  wrong. 

The  edition  of  the  "Epigraphia  Ceylonica"  must,  of 
course,  be  entrusted  to  a  man  who  combines  practical 
knowledge  with  scientific  method ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Ceylon  Government  has  at  its  disposal  more  than  one 
scholar  who  possesses  those  qualities.  But  I  hope  that 
nobody  will  find  in  this  remark  anything  like  a  reproach 
against  the  present  editor  of  the  Archaeological  Reports. 
We  are  all  so  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  invaluable 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  science,  even  risking  his 
health  and  his  life,  that  any  reproach  would  be  equal  to 
ingratitude.  My  suggestions  touch  only  the  form  of  the 
publications  of  the  Archaeological  Survey ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  they  would  be  approved  by  Mr.  Bell  himself. 
For  the  edition  and  translation  of  inscriptions  discovered 
by  him,  Mr.  Bell  always  made  use  of  the  assistance  of 
some  native  scholars,  and  he  has  repeatedly  mentioned  this 
useful  service  with  the  warmest  acknowledgment,  although 
it  unfortunately  does  not  appear  in  each  case  who  is 
responsible  for  the  particular  piece  of  work. 

The  epi graphical  inquiry,  however,  must  be  supplemented, 
I  think,  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  literary  sources  of 
the  Sinhalese  history.  The  chief  part  has  already  been 
dune  in  this  respect  by  the  edition  and  tranblutiou  of  the 
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MaliavHifiM.  which  we  really  may  call  a  otandard  work. 
But  1  Wlieve  that  it  is  now  lime  lo  publish  uko  the 
•••Cdndary  Bources  in  their  onjjinal  text,  logelher  with  iiii 
English  transhition,  as  for  instance  the  Piljavaliya,  Attana- 
gvlsTamsaya.  Rajamtnakaraya,  Riijnvpiliyu,  eic.  I  am  fully 
nwmm  that  *nme  of  these  books  have  already  been  edited 
in  Ci'yion  ilself.  But  il.  is  BomettmeH  not  very  easy  to  get 
tbK«>  editiutiH;  the  Riljiivoliya  in  not  yet  printed  at  all. 
I)eud«a,  I  think  that  u  translation  of  these  works  is 
hardly  Bnpe-rduous,  because  many  scholars  will  make  «ee 
of  them  as  historical  sources,  who  are  not  able  to  read 
SiohjiIcAe  books  in  the  original  language.  As  to  the  form 
of  tbv«e  publications,  I  would  propose  to  print  thetu,  just 
like  the  insun'ptinns,  periodically  in  separate  part«,  but  with 
one  geueful  title,  as  "Monumenta  Historiae  Ceylonicae": 
lba«e  "Monumenta"  would  include  even  interesting  passages 
ahiitt  Ceylon  and  its  people,  taken  from  Greek  and  Latin, 
Ambic  and  Chinese,  and  even  from  older  Portuguese  and 
T)oU:h  authors,  together  with  a  historical  and  geographical 
oommi'ntiir}'.  Pnjrers  of  that  kind  used  lo  appear  sometimes 
in  thv  J.R.A.S.,  Ceylon  Branch;  but  I  think  it  better  to 
n*nrve  the  Journal  for  what  we  call  scientific  inquiries. 
T.^vn  auch  a  treatise  aa  Appendix  I  {Constitution  of  the 
Kandyan  Kingdom)  in  Bell's  Report,  already  quoted, 
vould  be  in  the  right  place  in  the  "  Monuinpnta,"  and 
wmild  lie  studied  by  innny  more  scholars,  no  doubt,  than 
can  now  be  the  case.  In  fad,  I  hope  it  will  be  possible, 
m  tfao  coume  of  lime,  to  culleot  in  the  "Monumenta" 
ftll  th«  materials  on  which  our  knowledge  of  Sinhalese 
hikbtrr  is  baeied. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  express  a  few  wishes,  felt, 
I  ciippoaie.  by  all  the  European  scholars  who  arc  engaged 
in  Sinhalese  studies,  regarding  the  publications  of  the 
Aroblieologtcal  Survey  of  Ceylun.  My  purpose  was  only 
to  mnko  iu  excellent  works  more  fruitful  and  more 
UOeMiblv  ft  Uie  Rcieiitific  world.  Nobody  will  say,  I  hope, 
tliitt  my  stig){cstioiis  arc  merely  Utopian  ideas  which  never 
can   be   tculixt-d,  because   the   expenses   required   by  them 
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would  be  extraordinftrr.  They  chteflr  touch,  as  I  hare 
alreadj  said,  the  outer  form  of  the  paUicatiofi&  I  wiah 
to  separate  oo  one  side  those  materials  which  are  some- 
what different,  and  on  the  other,  I  wish  to  concentrate 
the  divergent  labours  of  such  schdars  as  are  reallj 
working  in  the  same  field.  The  "Monumenta"  would, 
of  course,  appear  as  sufficient  material  was  collected  and 
Government  funds  were  available  for  the  publication, 
and  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  *' Epigraphia." 
I  admit  that  some  more  monev  would  be  required  by  the 
proposal  to  add  good  plates  to  each  of  the  inscriptions 
published  therein.  But  it  would  be  sufficient  to  publish 
the  work  quite  slowly,  provided  it  is  published  in  a  perfect 
and  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  I  believe  also  that  it 
will  be  neceesary  to  print  a  greater  number  of  copies  of 
each  report  than  has  been  done  till  now.  But  I  am  sure 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  money  spent  thereon  will  be 
recouped  by  the  greater  publicity,  and  by  the  better  sale 
of  the  publications  in  Europe,  according  to  the  arrangement 
which  I  propose  above. 

To  summarize,  finally,  all  I  have  said,  I  beg  to  suggest 
qaite  respectfully  that  the  Government  of  Ceylon  might 
resolve  to  separate  the  Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
into  three  different  publications : 

(1)  ArclMeoIogieal  Reports,   containing  the  architectural 

and  sculptural  results  of  the  excavations ; 

(2)  Epigraphia  Ceylonica^  containing  the  newly  discovered 

inscriptions,  or  new  interpretations  of  such  inscrip- 
tions as  are  alreadv  known ; 

(3)  Monum^nta  HUtoriae  Ceylanicae,  a  kind  of  "QoeUen- 

konde,"  containing  Sinhalese  historical  books  and 
other  literary  sources  belonging  to  the  history  of 
Ceylon  in  the  original  text,  with  translation  and 
conmientarv. 
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Art.    III. —  The  Jdtakaa  and  SntiahrU   Oraminarians.     By 
Professor  F.  Eielhokn,  M.R.A.S,  Gottingen. 

The  charming  volumes  which  we  owe  to  the  distinguished 
**  guild  of  Jataka  translators "  have  allured  me  to  peruse 
the  stories  of  the  Buddha's  former  hirths  in  the  original. 
In  the  course  of  this  reading,  the  Pali  text  has  reminded 
me  of  certain  passages  and  phrases  in  the  Mahabhasya. 
Occasionally,  too,  Panini's  own  rules  have  suggested  an 
interpretation  which  differs  from  that  of  the  Pali  com- 
mentary. Not  being  a  Pali  scholar,  I  should  hardly  venture 
to  submit  the  following  observations  of  mine  to  the  Society, 
were  I  not  encouraged  to  do  so  by  my  friend  Professor 
Cowell. 

I  begin  with  some  verses  of  the  Mahabhasya. 

According  to  a  Varttika  on  Pan.,  i,  3,  25,  the  verb  npa- 
sthd,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  worship,"  takes  the  terminations 
of  the  Atmanepada.  In  commenting  on  this  Varttika, 
PatafSjali,  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  difference  between 
the  Parasmaipada  and  Atmanepada,  quotes  the  following 
dialogue : — 

Bahunam  apy  acittanam  eko  bhavati  cittavan  I 
pa^ya  vanara-sainye  'smin  yad  arkam  upatisthate  II 
Maivam  mamsthah  sacitto  'yam  eso  'pi  hi  yatha  vayam  I 
etad  apy  asya  kapeyam  yad  arkam  upatisthati  I 

"Among   the  senseless  creatures  all,  endowed  with  sense 
is  one : 
Amidst   this   monkey   troop,   behold!    he's   worshipping 
(upatisthate)  the  sun  !  " 
"Don't  think  he  is  endowed  with  sense;  he's  like  us,  that 
is  clear  : 
To  warm  himself  is  apish,  so  the  sun  he  draweth  near 

{upatisthati)  " 
J.B.A.8.  189S.  2 
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These  verses  apparently  presuppose  a  story  like  the  one  in 
the  Adiccupatthana-Jataka  (No.  175),  and  the  wording  of 
the  second  line,  in  my  opinion,  can  hardly  leave  it  doubtful 
that  the  grammarian  knew  some  such  verse  as  we  read  in 
that  Jataka  (vol.  ii,  p.  73,  v.  47) — 

Sabbesu  kira  bhutesu  santi  sllasamahita, 

passa  sakhamigam  jammam,  adiccam  upatitthati.^ 

**  There  is  no  tribe  of  animals  but  has  its  virtuous  one : 

See  how  this  wretched  monkey  here  stands  worshipping 
the  sun  I  "2 

Again,  a  Varttika  on  Pan.,  ii,  3,  36,  teaches  that  the 
locative  case  may  be  used  to  denote  that  to  obtain  which 
an  action  is  performed,  provided  the  thing  sought  after  is 
joined  with,  or  is  found  in,  the  object  of  the  action.  And 
Patailjali  illustrates  this  rule  by  four  examples,  grouped 
together  in  the  verse —  . 

Carmani  dvlpinam  hanti  dantayor  hanti  kufijaram  I 
ke^esu  camarim  hanti  simni  puskalako  hatah  I 

"  The  tiger  for  his  skin  he  slays,  the  elephant  for  his  tusk ; 
The  camarl  for  her  tail  is  slain,  the  musk-deer  for  its 
musk."  * 

Now,  in  the  Mahajanaka- Jataka  (vol.  vi,  p.  61,  v.  269)  we 
read — 

Ajinamhi  haiiiiate  dipl,  nago  dantehi  hannati, 
dhanamhi  dhanino  hanti  aniketam  asanthavam, 
phali  ambo  aphalo  ca  te  sattharo  ubho  mama ; 

and  again,  in  the  Sama-Jataka  (ibid.,  p.  78,  v.  300) — 

Ajinamhi  hannate  dipl,  nago  dantehi  hannati, 

atha  kena  nu  vannena  viddheyaih  mam  amannatha? 


^  In  the  Ramayana,  Bo.  Ed.,  yi,  27,  44,  we  have  adityam  upatiflhati  in  the 
Bcnse  of  **  he  worships  the  sun.*'  In  the  so-called  epic  Sanskrit  there  are  not 
a  few  fonns  and  constructions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  Pali  rather  than  Sanskrit. 

^  From  Mr.  Rouse^s  translation. 

*  Uaradatta  would  take  the  last  Pada  to  mean  :  **  The  post  is  driven  into  the 
ground  in  order  that  the  boundary  may  be  known  thereby.'* 
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Here,  then,  the  first  line  of  either  verse  is  identical  in 
meaning  with  the  first  line  of  the  verse  of  the  MahabhasvH, 
and  in  ajinamhi  hannate  dipl  we  have  the  very  construction 
that  is  taught  by  Katyayana  —  a  construction  which  in 
Sanskrit,  to  say  the  least,  is  most  unusual.  Moreover,  as 
the  text  stands,^  the  words  dhanamhi  dhanino  hanti  of  the 
first  verse  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  Patanjali's  carmani 
dripinath  hanti,  etc.  This,  surely,  cannot  be  a  mere  accidental 
circumstance :  either  the  authors  of  the  Jatakas  knew  the 
verse  of  the  Mahabhasya,  or — and  this  seems  to  me  rather 
more  probable — Katyayana  and  Patanjali  knew,  and  based 
their  rule  with  its  examples  on,  just  such  verses  as  we  find 
in  the  Jatakas. 

Turning  to  the  prose,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
a  somewhat  peculiar  phrase  of  the  Mahabhasya,  which  has 
often  been  misunderstood. 

In  the  first  Ahnika,  after  telling  us  what  the  course  of 
study  was  in  former  days,  Patanjali  proceeds  thus :  Tad 
adyatve  na  iathd ;  vedum  adhitya  tvaritd  vaktaro  bhavanti  veddn 
no  vaidikdh  iabddh  siddhd  lokdc  ca  laukikd  anarthakain  vydka^ 
ranam  iti.  The  phrase  mktdro  bhavanti  in  this  passage  has 
been  variously  translated  by  **  they  become  teachers,"  **  they 
become  speakers  (of  Sanskrit),"  etc.  But  it  really  means 
"  people  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,"  "  they  will  (or  would) 
say,"  or  simply  "they  say,"  and  the  sense  of  the  whole 
passage  is :  ''  This  is  not  so  nowadays.  After  learning 
their  Veda,  being  in  a  hurry  (to  marry,  etc.),  people  will 
say  :  '  We  have  got  the  Vedio  words  from  the  Veda,  and  the 
common  ones  from  common  usage ;  grammar  is  of  no  use 
to  us.' "  Vaktaro  bhavanti  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in 
vol.  i,  p.  250,  and  vol.  ii,  pp.  272  and  417  of  the  Maha- 
bhasya, and  we  have  sthdtdro  bhavanti,  "  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  staying,"  "  they  will  stay,"  in  vol.  i,  p.  391,  lines 
6  and  16. 


'  The  learned  editor  of  the  Jataka  suggests   the  alteration  of  dhamm  to 
dkam  ko. 
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Now,  that  among  Sanskrit  writers  Kamarila  also  should 
have  used  vaktdro  bhavanti  and  similar  periphrastic  ex- 
pressions, cannot  seem  strange,  considering  that,  deeply 
versed  as  he  was  in  the  Mahabhasya,  this  is  not  the  only 
phrase  which  he  has  adopted  from  it.  But  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  came  across  the  identical  vattdro  honti  in 
the  Jataka,  vol.  i,  p.  134, 1.  21 :  T(i88a  ddhdvitvd  paridhdvitrd 
vicaranakdle  kelimandaie  kllantassa  evam  vattaro  honti  nippi* 
tiken  *anihd  pahatd  ti — "  And  when  he  could  run  about  and 
was  playing  in  the  playground,  (his  playmates)  would  say/ 
*  This  fatherless  fellow  has  hit  us.* "  Here  any  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  vattdro  honti  would  at  once  be  removed  by 
the  fact  that  in  vol.  vi,  p.  33, 1.  16,  in  an  analogous  case,  the 
writer,  instead  of  vattdro  honti,  uses  vadanti,  just  as  in 
Sanskrit  we  might  substitute  vadanti  for  vaktdro  bhavanti^ 
wherever  that  phrase  occurs. 

I  must  leave  it  to  Pali  scholars  to  say  whether  phrases 
like  vattdro  honti  are  common  in  Pali.^  They  seem  foreign 
to  ordinarj^  correct  Sanskrit,  and  the  question  is  whether 
Patailjali  himself  has  followed  here  that  common  usage,  to 
restrict  and  correct  which  is  the  object  of  grammar. 

A  priori,  we  may  well  suppose  that  Pali  has  preserved 
certain  idioms,  lost  in  Sanskrit ;  and  Pali  has  been  proved  to 
yield  instances  for  some  of  Panini's  rules  which  have  not 
been  verified  yet  from  Sanskrit  texts.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  example  may  show  that  the  interpretation  of  the  more 
ancient  Pali  texts  may  sometimes  be  benefited  by  the 
teachings  of  Sanskrit  grammarians. 

In  the  Jutaka,  vol.  v,  p.  90,  we  have  the  verse — 

Ah  ail  ca  vanam  uilchaya  madhu  mamsaih  migabilam 
yadaharumi  tarn  bhakkho,  tassa  nun'  ajja  nadhati. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  commentator  assigns  to  this 
verso  the  following  meaning :   "  The  honey  and  meat,  left  by 


^  Mr.  Chalmers  translates,  more  freely,  **  a  cry  would  arise.'* 

'  [Often  in  the  VinHya,  and  in  such  siittas  as  Majjhima,  i,  469-472. — ^Rh.D.] 
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wUd  animals,  which,  gleaning  in  the  forest,  I  bring,  is  (my 
husband's)  food  ;  surely  now  (when  he  does  not  obtain  it)  his 
(body)  withers  (upatappati,  mildf/ati,  like  a  lotus  burnt  by  the 
sun's  rays)." 

Now  upatdpa  is  indeed  one  of  the  meanings  assigned  to  the 
root  ndth  or  nddh  in  the  Dhatupatha,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
a  Sanskrit  grammarian,  on  seeing  the  last  Pada  of  this  verse, 
would  at  once  be  put  in  mind  of  Panini's  rule,  ii,  3,  55,  dsisi 
ndthah  (which  teaches  the  employment  of  the  genitive  case 
in  construction  with  ndth,  ^*  to  long  for "),  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  that  rule,  he  would  unhesitatingly  translate 
the  words  tassa  nun'  ajja  nddhati  by  "  for  that  (food)  he 
surely  is  now  longing." 

I  have  other  verses  for  the  interpretation  of  which,  in  my 
opinion,  some  assistance  may  be  got  from  Panini,  though, 
perhaps,  not  always  in  so  direct  a  manner.  But  for  the 
present  I  must  content  myself  with  recording  my  belief  that 
a  close  study  especially  of  the  metrical  portions  of  the 
Jatakas  will  amply  repay  the  student  of  Sanskrit  grammar, 
and  expressing  my  regret  at  being  unable  myself  to  enter 
upon  a  field  of  labour  which  seems  so  full  of  promise. 
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Art.    IY. — Alphabet  for  Languages  not  yet  reduced  to 
Writing.     By  Henry  Morris,  M.R.A.S. 

The  subject  of  Transliteration  has  lately  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
After  careful  consideration  they  gave  their  approval  to 
the  system  for  transliterating  the  alphabets  of  Oriental 
languages  into  the  Roman  character,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Geneva  in  1895 ;  * 
and  after  suggesting  a  few  emendations,  with  the  object 
of  securing  consistency  and  harmony  in  some  comparatively 
unimportant  details,  commended  it  to  the  favourable  at- 
tention of  those  Oriental  scholars  with  whom  they  are 
connected,  and  over  whom  they  have  any  influence.^  This 
deems,  therefore,  a  good  opportunity  to  make  an  effort 
for  the  introduction  of  a  similar  system  among  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  very  arduous  labour  of  reducing  hitherto 
unwritten  languages  to  writing.  The  number  of  such 
languages  is  great,  and  work  among  them  is  annually 
increasing.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  necessary  that  an  attempt 
at  unanimity  should  be  made  in  this  instance  even  than  in 
the  case  of  languages  which,  like  those  of  Oriental  nations, 
themselves  possess  old  and  venerable  alphabets.  The 
characters  of  these  alphabets  have  come  down  to  us  from 
a  remote  antiquity,  have  borne  the  tests  of  time  and  use, 
and  have  satisfied  several  generations  of  men  who  have 
long  employed  them ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  far  better 
that  they  should  be  learned  and  used  by  European  students 
and  scholars  than  that  they  should  be  transliterated  into 


1  See  J.R.A.S.,  Oct.,  1895. 
»  SeeJ.B.A.S.,  Oct.,  1896. 
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the  Roman  or  any  other  character.  But  the  case  of 
"illiterate"  languages,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  is 
quite  different.  It  is  manifest  that  they  must,  when  reduced 
to  writing,  be  put  into  some  character;  and  the  Roman 
alphabet  is  decidedly  preferable  to  syllabics,  or  shorthand, 
or  even  the  character  of  the  great  language,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  may  be  the  nearest  either  in  affinity  or  in 
geographical  area.  It  also  seems  clear  that  it  is  much 
better  for  a  translator  to  proceed  on  a  well-known  scientific 
plan  than  for  each  individual  to  work  on  a  system  of  his 
own,  irrespective  of  other  scholars  and  translators. 

This  appears,  then,  a  fitting  time  respectfully  to  place 
before  these  translators  the  scheme  now  approved  by  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  languages 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  form  proposed  for  adoption 
is  the  complement  to  that  system.  In  the  latter  the  trans- 
literation recommended  is  intended  to  represent  intelligible 
and  familiar  characters  which  are  to  be  converted  into  the 
Roman  character.  Here,  the  Roman  character  is  to  be 
used  for  sounds.  The  one  system  is  not  complete  without 
the  other.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  task  is  very  apparent. 
Some  of  the  sounds  to  be  represented  can  scarcely  be 
rendered  into  English,  or  cannot  adequately  be  produced 
in  English  words;  but  it  is  considered  that  a  beginning 
should  be  made  in  this  matter  because  of  its  great  im- 
portance, and  in  the  hope  that  by  using  such  suggestions 
as  may  hereafter  be  given  by  trained  and  skilled  minds, 
something  nearer  uniformity  than  at  present  exists  may  be 
attained. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  distinct  and  intelligible  sign 
should  be  used  for  every  distinct  sound  in  any  given 
language.  If  the  exact  sound  cannot  be  represented  in 
Roman  letters,  or  exemplified  in  an  English  word,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  must  be  taken.  The  intention  is, 
therefore,  to  take,  in  any  instance,  notwithstanding  any 
previous  predilection  or  idea,  the  word  or  the  sign  which, 
on  the  best  evidence  attainable,  is  proved  to  be  the  most 
suitable.     The  one  thing  to  be  taken  for  granted  is  that  the 
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scheme  is  not  original,  but  that  it  is  merely  an  adaptation 
of  a  system  which  has  now  been  very  generally  approved. 

No  attempt  whatever  is  here  made  to  propose  a  universal 
language  or  a  universal  alphabet.  All  that  is  suggested  is, 
that  this  system  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  alphabet  used 
in  translations  made  into  the  hitherto  unwritten  languages  of 
the  world.  An  approximation  to  unanimity  in  this  respect 
is  essential  in  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  different 
languages  with  each  other.  As  the  sounds  common  to 
most  Oriental  languages  are  taken  as  the  framework  of  the 
plan,  such  sounds  as  are  peculiar  to  other  languages  can 
be  fitted  into  it  in  their  appropriate  places  with  distinctive 
signs  of  their  own.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  simplicity 
has  been  aimed  at,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  kept  steadily 
in  view  has  been  to  have  as  few  diacritical  marks  as  possible. 
It  is  suggested  that,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this 
scheme,  compilers  of  primers,  vocabularies,  and  similar 
works,  and  translators  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other 
books,  should  insert,  in  every  instance,  a  prefatory  note 
clearly  showing  the  system  they  employ. 

The  sounds  here  represented,  and  the  English  equivalents 
for  them,  have  been  selected  from  several  books,  and  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  by  frequent  repetition  and  trial 
to  test  them  by  the  ear.  Some  may  think  the  most  suitable 
words  have  not  been  selected  as  examples,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  good  enough  to  suggest  others  which  they 
may  consider  more  appropriate.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  in  English  certain 
letters  such  as  the  different  ^*s  and  d's,  the  th's  and  dh'a, 
and  /'s  in  Oriental  languages.  One  instance  may  here  be 
given  by  way  of  illustration  of  this  difficulty.  Some  can 
see  no  difference  between  the  /  in  'lamp'  and  the  /  in 
*  clerk.'  To  us  there  seems  to  be  a  clear  distinction.  If 
the  word  *lamp'  is  pronounced  without  premeditation  or 
effort,  the  tongue  does  not  naturally  rise  above  the  teeth, 
and  a  softened  sound  of  /  is  the  result;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  guttural  sound  o(  c  or  k  is  pronounced 
before  the  /,  the  tongue  is  raised  to  the  palate  of  its  own 
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accord,  and  the  stronger  and  harder  sound  of  /,  which 
is  here  intended,  is  pronounced.  If  any  word,  however, 
can  be  suggested  which  better  represents  this  sound,  it 
should  be  selected  instead  of  '  clerk/ 


SotTNDS  nr  EXOLISH.  EEPEBSBirrATIOV. 

Vowels, 

The  sound  of  a  as  in  America 

f^r 

pm 

machine 

pi/ll 

r//le 

kt 

th^y 

police 

stone 

aisle 

poMt 

Any  gentle  breathing,  as  in  the  Hebrew  Alif, 

by ' 

Sheva  in  Hebrew,  by ° 

Semi- vowels  or  half-tones,  by ft, !,  d,  e,  6 

Should  there  be  any  sound  like  the  a  in  the 

English  word  pat \ 


a 

• 

1 

• 

1 

u 

u 

e 

e 

o 

0 

ai 
ou 

a 
a 
1 
i 
u 
ii 
e 
e 
o 
o 
ai 
au 


CoHtonantt, 


The  sound  of 


k  as  in  A*ing  .     . 

kh  „  inA'-^orn 

g  „  ^ive  .     . 

gh  „  sta^-^orn 

lig  ,,  Birmi/tyham 

ch  „  c^ase 

ts  „  ma,fs  .     . 

clih  „  coacA-Z/ouse 

i  „  >ar      .     . 

jh  „  he^^tf-Ziog 


k 
kh 

S 

• 

n 
c 

ta 
cii 

• 
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Sounds  in  English.                                        Ebpkbsxntatxon. 
The  sound  of    nj   as  in    onion n 


»» 

9$ 

»» 
>» 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


cerebral  t 


9» 


Tartar 


99 
9> 
99 

99 
9> 

99 

99 

99 
99 

9> 
9» 


th   as  in   car^-Aorse 


d 

dh 

n 

H 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

P 
ph 

f 

b 

bh 

m 

V 

r 
1 

V 

8 

sh 


99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
»> 
99 
99 
99 
9> 
99 
>9 

9> 

9> 

9> 

99 

99 

99 


e/rum 
bifl^  Aim 
no 

^ube  . 
no^  Aere 
(/upe  . 
suihere    . 
nag    . 
j!?ar 


t 

til 

d 
dh 

n 

t 
th 

d 
dh 

n 


up  Aere ph 

/it f 

6ird b 

clu&-Aou8e  ....        bh 

f/mp m 

yard y 

mg r 

/amp 1 

rat V 

«alt 8 

«/mrp^ 6 

strong   sibilant,  as 
in  'push 

hit 

c/erk 

sebra 

acure 

trill 

A  sound  like  the  Arabic    ain 

ghain gh 

W q 

kha kh 

German  nicAt ch 


sh 

h 
1 
z 
z 
w 


9> 
9J 


{' 


} 


s 

h 
1 

• 

z 
z 

• 

w 


99 
» 
99 
>9 


*  As  regards  the  following  five  signs,  they  represent  sounds  wliich  are  not 
used  in  English.  The  Italian  use  of  t  and  d  is  the  sound  referred  to — the 
true  dental  that  most,  no  doubt,  exist  in  many  languages. 

*  We  have  not  got  this  sound  in  English.     It  is  between  «  and  ah. 
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Compound  consonants  should  have  all  the  letters  of  which 
they  are  compounded  reproduced:  for  instance,  the  sound 
of  ksh  in  *kicA"-«^aw' — ks.  Silent  letters  like  the  c  in  the 
above  word  should  not  be  represented  at  all. 

Double  letters  should  not  be  uselessly  employed ;  but  they 
must  invariably  be  used  when  there  is  a  double  sound  in 
the  language  under  consideration. 

The  foregoing  alphabet  is  intended  fairly  to  represent 
the  sounds  generally  used  in  most  languages;  but  there 
are  in  many  languages  peculiar  sounds  applicable  to 
themselves  alone,  or  used,  perhaps,  in  some  cognate  tongue. 
Thus,  in  Tamil  and  Malavalam,  Dravidian  languages  in 
South  India,  there  is  a  very  difficult  letter,  which  is  not 
used  in  their  sister  languages,  Telugu  and  Kanarese.  It  is 
a  compound  of  r,  /,  and  7;  and  even  some  natives  themselves 
cannot  pronounce  it,  and  often  substitute  for  it  r  or  /,  or 
else  omit  it  altogether.  Dr.  Pope  considers  that  it  some- 
what resembles  the  Welsh  //.  The  Council  would  suggest 
for  such  a  sound  as  this —  rr- 

Other  languages,  such  as  Hottentot  and  Zulu  in  South 
Africa,  have  clicks  or  even  grunts.  Each  sound  must  be 
represented  by  some  phonetic  sign  to  show  where  the  click 
occurs ;  but,  if  this  is  clearly  stated  and  explained  in 
a  brief  prefatory  note  to  the  translation,  it  need  not 
interfere  with  the  system  above  described,  as  each  sign  will 
naturally  fall  into  its  own  appointed  place.  Professor 
Lepsius  suggested  certain  dashes  for  the  clicks,  of  which 
there  seem  to  be  four  kinds,  the  breath  being  drawn  in 
in  four  different  wavs. 

In  all  such  cases  as  these  the  translator  should  have 
special  signs  for  the  special  sounds,  taking  care,  however, 
to  harmonize  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  those  used  in 
kindred  languages.  All  that  is  now  asked  is  that,  for 
the  sounds  used  above,  the  signs  given  may  be  universally 
adopted. 
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Art.  V. — A  Contemporary  Account  of  the  Great  Storm  at 
Calcutta  in  1737.  By  0.  K  Wilson,  M.A.,  Indian 
Edacation  Department. 

Ths  great  etorm   of  1737  is  one  of  the  few  events  still 
remembered  in  the  early  history  of  Calcutta.      The  tradi- 
tional account  of  the  matter  is  that  given  by  '' Asiaticus," 
which  he  professes  to  have  derived  from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.     It  is  as  follows : — **  In  the  night  of  the  11th 
October,  1737,  there  happened  a  furious  hurricane  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  which  reached  sixty  leagues  up  the 
rirer.    There  was  at  the  same  time  a  violent  earthquake, 
which  threw  down  a  great  many  houses  along  the  river  side ; 
in  Oolgota  (i.e.  Calcutta)    alone,  a  port  belonging   to  the 
English,  two  hundred  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
high  and  magnificent  steeple  of  the  English  Church  sunk 
into  the  ground  without   breaking.      It   is  computed   that 
twenty  thousand  ships,  barques,  sloops,  boats,  canoes,  etc., 
have  been  cast  away;    of  nine  English  ships  then  in  the 
Ganges,  eight  were  lost,  and  most  of  the  crews  drowned. 
Barques  of  sixty  tons  were  blown  two  leagues  up  into  land 
over  the  tops  of   high  trees;    of  four  Dutch  ships  in  the 
river,    three    were     lost,     with    their    men    and    cargoes; 
300,000  souls  are  said  to  have  perished.      The  water  rose 
forty  feet  higher  than  usual  in  the  Gauges."     Then  follows 
the  story  of   the   voracious   crocodile   in   the   hold   of    the 
stranded  ship. 

This  account  of  the  great  storm  was  repeated  contentedly, 
without  acknowledgment,  by  historians  of  Calcutta  till 
1892,  when  Mr.  II.  B.  Hyde,  in  one  of  his  interesting 
articles^   on   the    Bengal    Chaplaincy,    contributed    to   the 

»  '^G^^rvaaa  Bellamy,  Chaplain  of  Bengal  1726  to  1756":  I.C.Q.R.  for 
July,  1892. 
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Indian  Church  Quarterly  Review,  showed  that  this  version 
of  the  story  only  agreed  in  substance  with  what  had 
appeared  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  that  many  of  the 
details  were  unauthorised  additions,  and,  in  particular,  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  about  the  church  steeple  in  the 
original  account. 

**  On  September  30th  last,"  ^  says  the  Gentleman* 8  Magazine, 
'' happened  a  furious  hurricane  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
attended  with  a  very  heavy  rain,  which  raised  fifteen  inches 
of  water  in  five  hours,  and  a  violent  earthquake,  which 
threw  down  abundance  of  houses  ;  and,  as  the  storm  reached 
60  leagues  up  the  river,  it  is  computed  that  20,000 
ships,  barks,  sloops,  boats,  canoes,  etc.,  have  been  cast 
away.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  cattle  of  all  sorts,  a  great 
m6my  tygers,  and  several  rhinoceroses,  were  drowned ;  even 
a  great  many  caymans  were  stifled  by  the  furious  agitation 
of  the  waters,  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  birds  was 
beat  down  into  the  river  by  the  storm.  Two  English 
ships  of  500  tons  were  thrown  into  a  village*  about 
200  fathoms  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Ganges,  broke 
to  pieces,  and  all  the  people  downed  pell  mell  amongst  the 
inhabitants  and  cattle.  Barks  of  60  tons  were  blown 
2  leagues  up  the  land  over  the  tops  of  high  trees.  The 
water  rose  in  all  40  feet  higher  than  usual.  The  English 
ships  which  drove  ashore  and  broke  to  pieces  were  the 
Decker,  Devonshire,  and  Netccaatle,  and  the  Pelham  is 
missing."^  Here,  too,  comes  the  story  of  the  crocodile 
in  the  stranded  ship. 

On  further  looking  into  the  official  records  of  the  Bengal 
Council,  Mr.  Hyde  could  only  find  the  following  meagre 
notice  of  the  great  storm : — "  On  the  30th  September  there 
was  a  great  storm,  which  drove  several  ships  ashore.  The 
Mohanna  flagg- staff  at  Ballasore  was  blown  down."' 
Mr.  Hyde  was,  therefore,  led  to  the   conclusion   that  the 

^  The  difference  in  the  dates  is  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
style  of  reckoning. 

*  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  viii,  p.  321. 

3  Bengal  Public  Consultations,  vol.  xii,  p.  323. 
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storj  of  the  cyclone  of  1737  was  "a  curious  example  of 
rapid  enrichment,  by  its  narrators,  of  a  popular  legend " ; 
and  was  provoked  "  to  discredit  even  the  40-feet  tide." 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  a  contemporary  account  of  the  event  which  occurs 
in  a  letter  from  Francis  Russell,  a  member  of  the  Calcutta 
Council,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Russell,  Baronet,  to  his 
cousin  Colonel  Charles  Russell,  dated  from  "  Calcutta  the 
3l8t  Decern*^  1737."  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
damage  done  by  the  storm  was  really  very  considerable, 
and  that  the  river  must  have  certainly  risen  to  an  abnormal 
height,  as  there  was  no  ebb  tide  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Nothing  is  said  about  any  earthquake,  and  perhaps  that 
part  of  the  traditional  account  must  be  given  up,  though 
the  argument  from  silence  is  never  safe.  The  extract 
has  been  kindly  copied  for  me  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Astley  and  is 
taken  from  the  papers  in  the  Collection  of  Manuscripts 
at  Chequers  Court,  Bucks,  with  the  permission  of  Mrs. 
Frankland-Russell- Astley. 

"Captain  Prince,  Crab,  Gilbert,  and  Acton  are  worthy 
men  of  good  sense  and  I  believe  to  much  honour  to  say 
or  do  abase  thing :  the  two  former  lost  their  Ships  in 
the  Dreadful  Hurricane  we  had  here  the  30th  Sept*^  at 
night,  such  a  Schene  of  horror  as  that  night  was  I  never 
saw  or  heard  off  Such  Terrible  gust  of  wind  like  the 
loudest  thunder  and  torrents  of  rain  that  I  expected  every 
moment  the  house  I  live  in  which  is  I  believe  the  Strongest 
in  the  town  wou'd  have  fallen  on  my  head  the  noise  was 
so  violent  above  Stairs  that  myself  and  familly  was  obliged 
to  go  down  and  stay  below  till  morning  with  poor  Mrs. 
Wastell  and  her  children  who  had  fled  to  our  house  for 
Shelter  the  doors  and  winders  of  hers  being  burat  from 
the  walls,  but  good  God  what  Sight  was  the  town  and 
river  in  the  morning  not  a  ship  but  the  Duke  of  Dorsett 
to  be  seen  in  the  river  were  the  evening  before  was  above 
twenty  nine  sails  of  vessells  great  and  small  many  being 
irove  ashore  Some  broke  to  pieces  and  others  founder'd 
and  this  which  is  Scarse  creditable  in  a  river  hardly  a  mile 
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wide,  there  was  no  ebb  tide  for  near  twenty  four  hours, 
our  church  steeple  was  blown  down  as  also  eight  or  ten 
English  houses  and  numbers  belonging  to  the  black 
Merchants  the  whole  town  looked  like  a  place  that 
had  been  bombarded  by  an  enemy,  Such  a  havock  did 
it  make  that  tis  impossible  to  find  words  to  express  it 
all  our  beautifull  shady  roads  laid  bare  which  will  not 
be  the  like  again  this  twenty  years  Inclosed  is  a  list  of 
the  Shipping  with  the  Damage  each  Sustained  which 
I  forgot  to  inclose  to  Captain  Gough  so  you  '11  taken  an 
opportunity  to  show  it  him  I  thank  God  I  have  no 
greater  Share  in  this  calamity  than  what  my  proportion 
of  reffitting  the  freight  ships  drove  ashore  will  amount 
to  which  may  be  about  five  or  six  thousands  rupees 
for  my  part  of  all  additional  charges  and  about  half 
that  in  Damage  done  my  houses  in  town  and  country, 
I  saved  all  my  fine  trees  in  the  country  that  were 
blown  down  by  replacing  them  while  the  earth  was 
soft  as  they  might  have  done  by  those  on  the  roads 
had  the  same  care  been  taken  all  our  boats  and  small 
craft  being  also  distroyed  rendered  impossible  for  us  to 
help  for  some  days  our  distress'd  ships  who  lay  ashore  by 
the  Governours  Garden  three  miles  below  the  town  except 
the  Netccastk  who  lay  high  ashore  and  bilged  over  against 
the  Fort  no  was  the  least  assistance  afforded  our  own 
ships  till  all  possible  assistance  had  been  first  sent  the 
Compy  ships  and  I  believe  they  were  the  first  afloat 
except  the  HalUfax  who  cou'd  not  be  got  off  till  her  goods 
was  out  tho'  I  reckon  this  will  hardly  meet  credit  in 
England,  and  I  am  sure  no  men  in  the  world  wou*d  in 
the  distress  we  were  in  have  got  men  and  boats  and  neces- 
sarys  sooner  then  we  did  tho'  I  believe  many  thought  they 
were  not  served  soon  enough  and  yet  wou'd  give  no  grains 
of  allowance  for  the  Difficulties  we  laboured  under  in  being 
forced  to  get  boat  from  remote  places  the  Storm  had  not 
reached  I  will  [leave]  to  others  to  tell  you  more  of  this 
malancholy  affair  which  pray  communicate  to  my  Brother 
and  others  I  have  not  wrote  it  too." 
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I  ma?  add  that  Francis  Russell,  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
wai  a  great-grandson  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  father  being 
Sir  William  Russell,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Roasell  and  Frances,  the  youngest  and  favourite  daughter 
of  the  great  Lord  Protector.  The  house  in  which  Francis 
Russell  lived  in  Calcutta  is  marked  in  the  earliest  plans 
of  the  city  as  Lady  Russell's  house.  It  is  still  standing 
in  Mission  Row,  the  Rope  Walk  of  earlier  times,  and  was 
It  one  time  the  residence  of  General  Clavering. 


j.B.A.t.  1808. 
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Art.  VI. —  Detailed  Survey  of  the  Languages  and  Dialects 
spoken  in  certain  portions  of  British  India.  By  Robert 
Needmam  Oust,  LL.D. 

This  is   not  an    entirely   new   subject.      Mr.  Beanies,   of 
H.M.  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  1875,  published  a  small  yet 
Talaable  work,  called  **  Comparative  Grammar   of   Modem 
Aryan  Languages  of  India."     I  myself,  in  1878,  published 
in  greater  detail,  accompanied  by  Language  Maps,  a  "Sketch 
of  all  the  Languages  of  Nearer  and  Further  India,*'  and 
I    still    hope,    that    my   valued    friend    Mr.    Grierson,    of 
H.M.     Indian    Civil    Service,    will,    in    1903,     after    the 
expiration  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  complete  and  publish 
an    enlarged    and    corrected   edition    of   ray   Sketch ;    aud 
I   have   arranged,    that   the   accumulated    additional  infor- 
mation, entered  in  my  interleaved  copy,  should   after  my 
death  be  made  over  to  Mr.  Grierson,  to  add   to  his  own 
collections,  for  he  is  out  and  out  the  best  informed  scholar 
in  this   branch   of    Linguistic   knowledge    at    the    present 
epoch. 

At  the  International  Oriental  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1886,  at  which  Mr.  Grierson  and  myself  were  present, 
a  resolution  was  passed  **  urging  on  the  Government  of 
India  the  importance  of  preparing  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
Languages  and  Dialects  spoken  in  that  country " ;  and 
the  question  was  taken  up  by  the  Viceroy  in  Council, 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  a  roujjh  unscientific  catalosrue 
of  every  known  form  of  speech  spoken  throughout  British 
India,  exclusive  of  the  provinces  of  Madras  and  Burraah. 
The  area  to  be  investigated  consisted  of  the  Province  of 
the  Panj&b,  the  North- Western  Provinces,   Oudh,  Bangui, 
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Assam,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Rajput&na.  Attempts 
were  to  be  made  to  investigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Languages  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kashmir,  and  the  semi- 
independent  States  of  the  Himal&ya.  This  large  area 
included  practically  the  whole  Arian-speaking  population 
of  British  India,  and  the  aboriginal  tribes,  whose  Languages 
belonged  to  the  Kolarian  and  Tibeto-Burman  Families. 

With  the  cares  of  Empire  on  its  shoulders,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  not  very  partial  to  scientific  subjects,  and, 
with  the  calls  of  War,  Famine,  and  Pestilence  on  the 
Exchequer,  is  not  inclined  to  any  expenditure  that  can  be 
avoided :  still,  recognizing,  that  something  should  be  done 
to  ascertain  and  record  every  form  of  speech  used  by  the 
three  hundred  millions  of  the  subjects  of  the  Empress  of 
India  in  her  Jubilee-year,  the  Viceroy  in  Council  sanctioned 
the  following  scheme: 

The  work  was  to  be  divided  into  two  stages : 

I.  To  compile  a  rough  list  of  all  the  Languages  and 
Dialects  spoken  in  each  District.  Each  District  OflBcer  to 
be  supplied  with  a  form  to  be  filled  up,  detailing  the 
different  Vernaculars  (Urdu,  Boli)  made  use  of  in  his 
District,  and  the  number  of  the  population  speaking  each 
variety  of  speech.  The  ofiicers  charged  with  the  compilation 
would,  from  these  returns,  supplemented  by  Census  Reports, 
Land  Revenue  Settlement  Reports,  and  Special  Memoirs 
(where  such  exist),  prepare  Lists  of  forms  of  living  speech  : 
(A)  by  Districts,  (B)  by  Vernaculars,  discriminating 
between  (1)  an  indigenous  Vernacular,  (2)  a  Vernacular 
imported  by  immigrant  strangers. 

II.  To  obtain  specimens  of  all  the  indigenous  Vernaculars, 
carefully  edit  these  specimens,  and  then  compile  an  accurate 
Language-List,  based  on  the  information  derived  from  the 
specimens.  A  careful  examination  of  these  specimens  may 
divulge  the  fact,  that  two  difierent  Language-names  repre- 
sent one  and  the  same  Language.  A  notable  instance  of 
such  a  phenomenon  appears  in  the  List  of  Bible-Transla- 
tions, where  the  selfsame  Language  is  called  Danish  and 
Norse  in  Denmark  and  Norway  respectively. 
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Another  pomibility  is,  that  tlie  identical  oame  is  careleaalv 
pireii  In  two  tntally  disliuct  forms  of  speecii.  The  Dame  of 
Onnd  is  BCiiu«timcs  appliod  to  the  Drnvidion  form  of  speech 
iniiigenoiu  to  the  tribe  wLiuIi  bears  that  name,  aod  some- 
ttm«  10  the  local  Dialect  of  the  Arian  Hindi,  as  spoken  by 
llieOood  tribe.  Iq  each  cose  there  will  be  two  specimena 
of  each  form  of  speech  :  (A)  A  translation  of  the  Paiable 
of  llie  Pnidig.il  Sou,  specially  prepared  by  uompeteiit 
{wrxing;  this  facilitates  itilercompari^on  of  one  L:iii<ruug'e 
vilb  another,  and  betrays  any  possible  liiiguisliu  utiiaity 
'hicli  may  exist  in  word-slore,  or  construction  of  seiilence. 
fH)  An  independent  specimen  compiled  by  each  District 
Officer  from  the  lips,  or  written  records,  of  each  tribe;  this 
•ill  be  a  powerful  check  on  the  Translator,  who  might,  if 
unchecked,  adopt  a  dialect  of  his  own  deyisiag,  or  burruwed 
froiD  some  printed  book. 

Such  is  the  scheme,  and  it  deserves  high  commendation. 
The  selected  specimens  should  be  uupplemenled  by  written 
records  of  local  bulluds,  legends,  and  folklore ;  but  this 
till  be  the  work  of  time.  A  comparative  alphabetical 
Iwof  two  hundred  words  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
liieBuuiBn  race,  in  each  of  the  Languages  of  India,  would 
g;rf«|]y  assist  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Grierson  has,  at  his  own  expenditure  of  time  and 
moiwy,  compiled  sixty-five  versions  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Piuligal  Son,  and  they  have  been  printed  at  the  Calcutta 
Govemment  Press,  and  I  have  a.  copy  on  my  table,  which 
I  have  presented  to  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society.  Tliis 
tompilntion  is  admitted  to  be  imperfect  and  confessedly 
pnKmintiry,  yet  it  represents  a  great  step  in  advance  as 
legarda  the  second  stage.  As  regards  the  tirst  stage, 
Mr.  Gri<3TWn  has  compiled,  and  is  correcting  the  proofs 
of,  a  ti»t  >•(  the  forms  of  speech  spoken  in  the  vast  Province 
•f  Baiig41,  with  a  population  of  Sixty  Millions. 

On  the  10th  September,  IS'J?,  Mr.  Grierson  had  the 
oppcirtanily  of  bringing  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the 
ludian  Seclion  of  tho  Eleventh  laternational  Congress  of 
Onenlalitts  held  at  Paris:  and  after  discussion,  a  resolution 
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>^<^  ^«v|i^vi#J  by  Herr  Eulin  of  Munich,  and  seconded  by 
tlv»^'ir«l)i  ti«  Buhler  of  Yiennay  and  was  carried  in  the 
(OtUg^wiug  terms : 

^^  1a  Section  Indienne  du  XI*  Congr^s  International  des 
^^  Orientalistes  exprime  ses  yifs  remerciements  an  Oouveme- 
**  meut  de  I'lnde  pour  avoir  mis  &  ex^ution  le  voeu  pr^sent^ 
**  au  Gongrds  de  Yienne  (1886)  demandant  une  statistique 
**  des  langues  de  I'lnde.  Elle  tient  i,  signaler  les  services, 
"  qui  pourra  rendre  i,  la  linguistique  cette  entreprise,  quand 
**  elle  aura  ^t^  compl^tement  men^  &  bien." 

It  is  obvious,  that  when  the  statistics  and  the  specimen- 
translations  have  been  collected  from  the  different  districts, 
they  will  be  found  to  have  been  prepared  by  persons  with 
no  Philological  Knowledge  in  the  strict  sense,  and  the 
materials  must  therefore  be  laid  before  a'  Linguistic  Expert, 
who  will  examine  them  critically,  and  classify  the  different 
forms  of  speech  under  their  appropriate  names,  their 
Linguistic  Family,  and  their  position  in  that  Family, 
whether  as  a  mere  Patois,  or  a  recognized  Dialect,  or 
a  hond-fide  Language ;  then  will  follow  the  consideration 
of  the  proper  form  of  Written  Character,  if  any,  which 
belongs  to  each  form  of  Speech.  Mr.  Grierson,  in  his 
Introductory  Notes,  uses  the  words  Perso-Hindustani  as 
regards  the  well-known  Alphabet,  which  should,  however, 
be  called  the  Arabic  Alphabet  and  by  no  other  name. 

The  plan  of  compiling  a  translation  of  the  same  story 
in  different  forms  of  speech  is  excellent,  as  it  facilitates 
intercomparison  of  the  structure  and  word-store  of  each. 
An  additional  feature  is,  that  not  only  are  the  Yernacular 
words  transliterated  on  scientific  principles,  but  care  is  taken 
also  to  indicate  the  pronunciation.  Then,  again,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Language  is  in  many  cases  distinctly  shown 
by  a  word-by-word  retranslation  from  the  Yernacular  into 
English. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Grierson  is  not  dealing 
with  a  linguistic  Field,  like  Central  Africa,  or  Russia  in 
Asia,  where  the  population  is,  without  exception,  in  a  very 
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lovitate  of  Oultore,  and  without  an  indigenous  Literature. 

Such  may  have  been  the  case  in  some  parts  of  British  India 

ImI  ceaturr,  but  it  is  not  bo  now.     Tlie  modern  Literature 

uf  British  India  is  multiform,  and  prolific,  and  there  is  on 

iclivB  Xative   Press,   aad   efficient   Educational   Establish- 

BiaiU.     One   result   will   be   that   weak   local   Languages, 

Ditlectt,  and  Pntois,  will  he  crushed  out  and  extinguished 

h  (he  lordly  Vernaculars,  such  as  Hindi,  Urdu,  Bangali, 

ifid  Mar&tbi,  each  with   a  population  counting  by  tens  of 

UilliuDS,  and  increasing  annually.     There  is  no  attempt  in 

British  India,  as  in  the  French  Colonies,  to  force  an  alien 

European  Language  upon  an  unwilling  people  in  the  Courts 

of  Justice,  or  Primary  Schools.     If  individuals  wish  to  learn 

English,   tUey  can  do   so,   but  the  business   of   Empire   is 

(endocted  in  each  Province,  or  Region,  in  the  recognized 

Vemacular  of  that  Province  or  Region,  and  in  ray  opinion 

liiit  is  not  only  the  wisest  policy,   but  the  only  practical 

Mt    The    English   Officials   have   to   learn   to  apeak   and 

luilerstand  the  form  of  speech  used  by  those,  whom  they 

•ra  BOut  to  govern.     There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  the 

ibrapesa  Officer  reading  written  documents,  though  many 

■re  able  to  da  so,  and  no  possible  neceasitv  for  their  writing 

■  line,  aa  the  routine  of  buNineaa  is  carried  on  by  vivi-roce 

rtodiDg  of  Reports,  and  pelitious,  and  other  documents,  and 

nrd-nxv  dictation  of  orders,    which  are  engrossed  by    the 

Satire    Official    upon    the    Report    or    Document    in    the 

Vernacular,  and  signed  by  the  presiding  Officer  in  English, 

I(  is  well    to   understand   this,   ae    it   reduces   the  problem 

a/  the  multiplicity  of  Languages  to  its  proper  proportions 

M  regards  the  difficulty  of  administration,  and  the  Govern- 

nent  of  Uritish  Inilia  may  fairly  look  at  the  subject  from 

iKi«  potul  of  view  oidy,  and  leuve  the  spread  of  Literature 

to  the  people  themselves. 

A.  vaal  amount  of  Native  Literature  is  in  circulaliou, 
■t>d  the  European  SJissions  greatly  promote  this  expansion. 
The  Missionaries  are,  as  a  rule,  excellent  linguists,  and 
liittribate  wholesome  literalme,  and  notably  translatioi.s 
of  tha  Christian  Scriptures.     My  carefully  prepared  "  List 
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of  Bible-Translations,  1896,"  exhibits  the  following  facts  as 
regards  British  India : 

I.  Translations  in  A rian  Lan- 
guages in  circulation  in 

British  India     .     .     .     18  in  addition  to  twelve 

well  -  recognized 
Dialects   ...       12 
II.  Translations  in  Dravidian 

Languages    ....       8   in   addition   to   one 

Dialect     ...        1 

III.  Translations  in  Kolarian 

Languages'  ....       2 

IV.  Translations    in    Tibeto- 

Burman  Languages    .       6   in   addition   to  two 

Dialects        .     .        2 
Y.  Translations  in  the  Ehasi 
Language      ....       I 

36  15 

(In  all,  50.) 

Many  of  these  are  circulated  in  annual  thousands:  every 
student  of  a  State- College  receives  a  copy  as  a  present, 
not  from  the  State,  as  that  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
Law  of  absolute  Impartiality  and  Tolerance,  which  are 
the  Jewels  of  Empire,  but  from  well-wishers  of  the  people 
of  India. 

My  lamented  friend  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  collected 
and  printed  Translations  in  the  numerous  imperfectly  known 
Languages  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Family  of  Kussia  in  Europe 
and  Asia:  the  contribution  to  Linguistic  science  was  most 
interesting,  but  there  it  ends.  This  noble  work  of 
Mr.  Grierson  has  a  much  wider  range,  and  can  only 
be  surpassed  by  that  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible- 
Society,  which  distributes  translations  of  the  same  Book 
in  every  part  of  the  World,  amounting  to  three  hundred 
and  forty ^hree^  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  which  have 
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been  produced  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837- 
1897.  Such  works  as  these  place  Linguistic  £nowledge 
on  a  solid  base,  for  the  translations  turned  out  on  the 
spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  speaking  that  particular  form 
of  speech,  and  no  other,  may  not  be  elegant,  and  are 
certainly,  as  time  goes  on,  susceptible  of  Revision,  but  they 
are  truthful,  and  represent  the  sounds  and  words,  and 
sentences  uttered  in  the  Mission-Schools,  and  Mission- 
Chapels,  and  have  the  merit  (a  small  one,  perhaps,  in 
Uhurches  which  are  fond  of  liturgies  in  stilted  or  even  dead 
Languages)  cf  being  understood  by  people  of  the  lotrest  culture, 
which  was  the  primary,  but  often  forgotten,  object  of  the 
great  gift  of  Speech  to  the  Human  race. 


Abt.   VII. — J/iicco  Poh'i  Cfinitjdi.     By  General  A.  Hoctum 

SCH1MDI.KR. 

I»  mj  "  Notes  on  Marco  Polo's  Itinerary  in  Southern 
Ponik"  (Journal  R.A.S.  1881,  p.  495)  1  expressed  the 
opmioD  that  the  city  of  Camadi,  where  Marco  Polo  rested 
oQ  bu  march  from  Kennaa  to  Uurmiij!,  was  a  caravanserai 
or  riling  close  to  the  city  of  Jiruft,  and  that  the  name  might 
be  explained  as  "Eahn  i  Muhsmmadi,"  or  "Kaneraadi," 
ms  it  is  pronoanced  in  Jiruft,  meaning  Canal  of  Muhummad. 
Lately,  while  collecting  some  historical  notes  on  Kerman, 
I  found  that  the  first  part  of  my  supposition  was  correct, 
bat  lliat  my  explanation  of  the  name  was  wrong. 

Dr.  Houtstna,  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  in  his  "Zur 
GcMchJohle  der  Saljuqea  von  Eerman "  (Z.D.M.G.  1881, 
302-l«-i).  gives  on  epitome  of  a  \aluable  history'  of  the 
S^itk)9  of  Kennan,  which  the  Berlin  library  possesses 
(FetArmann's  Collection,  i,  445),  and  in  it  I  find  the 
following : — 


■(  iht  ainolb  o 


_      .  the  "Titikfe  i  Shabi        .  ^. 

unUd  bv  ^Tijub  Ni^a  tl  dlo  Huaijbi  Eeimaui  in  hia  "  Simt  al 

t  ni  'iifiu":  I't,  Brilwh  Mineum  Calalogw,  8i9a),  the  '■  Autat 

liii,"  and  thti  "Tiril^  i  bndayi'al  ozmiin  f]  TaqH]i>i 

MiRiHil  B.  Hirniil,  hIao  known  si  Aidel  KerniBiu. 

li:i>  uliui  writMn  the  "  'Iqd  al  'nla  111  muvnqqU  nl 

-    l.ii'lwD  w  Ihe    "Tuil^  i   KabBnini,"   and  win 

II    1203(1876;  from  ■  Ma.  dated  A.H.  64fl  (1251-a). 

'  i|  Mlibini  mulcM  Ihe  Biror  of  Hcribin^  lo  the  irork 

lit.  comiHlNtion,  but  the  author  etntd  twii:e  in  the 

KiiHeaan  A.u.   £B«   (USS-»)  for  Miilik    DTiillr.  »lia 

.'  tiuin  for  light  mniithg." 
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P.  380  (a.t>.  1170).  Bahram  Shah^  entered  the  province 
of  Kerman  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  Khurasanis 
given  to  him  by  Malik  Muayyid.^  Arslan  Shah, 
who  had  remained  in  Jiruft  since  his  engagement 
with  Turan  Shah  nine  months  before,  met  his  brother 
Bahram  Shah  in  the  plain  of  Qumddin,  Bahrain 
was  victorious,  and  Arslan  fled  to  *Iraq.  The 
Khurasanis  then  plundered  Qumadio,  which  was 
situated  outside  of  the  city  of  Jiruft,  and  contained 
at  that  time  the  bazars  and  storehouses,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  foreign  merchants,  Greeks  and 
Indians. 


*  Toghrul  Shah  B.  Muhammad  Shiih  Scljuq,  King  of  Kerman,  died  at  Jiruft 
A.H.  6fi6  (116^-70),  and  left  four  sons,  Turan  ShiUi,  Bahram  »Shah,  Arslan 
Shah,  and  Turkan  Shah,  who  immediately  after  their  father's  death  fought  with 
one  another  for  the  throne.  Turan  and  fiahram  had  the  same  mother,  Khutun 
Kukni,  a  Seljuq  princess,  who  died  a.h.  577  (1181).  Turun  was  kill^  in  579 
(1183),  in  Kerman,  hy  ^afir  Muhammad,  one  of  Ataheg  Quth  al  (fin  Muhammad's 
(d.  22nd  November,  1186^  officers;  Bahram  died  a.h.  570  (1174-5),  of  dropsy  ; 
and  Arslan  met  his  deatn  a.h.  572  (1176-7)  in  an  engagement  against  tne 
Turkish  Amir  Aibek.  Turkan  was  killed  by  his  brother  Bahram  in  565 
(1170).  The  last  of  the  Kerman  Seljuqs  was  Bahram  Shah's  son  Mul^ammad 
Shah,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1183,  and  fled  to  the  Ghiiris  in  1187  on 
the  arrival  of  Malik  Dinar. 

Atahe?  Quth  al  din  Muhammad,  who  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Turan 
Shah's  death,  was  one  of  those  powerful  Mamluks  who  were  always  ready  to 
fight  for  any  pretender  to  the  throne  who  paid  them.  He  was  the  son  of  Atabeg 
*Alu  al  din  Bozgush,  and  on  entering  Bahrani's  service  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Bardsir,  a  district  in  Northern  Kerman.  He  left  Bahram  Shah  soon  afterwards, 
and  took  service  with  Arslan  Shnh,  who  appointed  him  his  Atabeg.  In  569 
(1 173-4)  he  again  went  over  to  Bahram,  and  helped  him  to  put  Arslan  to  flight. 
He  then  served  Atabeg  Zangi  of  Fars,  and  after  that  niler's  death  in  571 
remained  some  time  with  Ttiqlah  the  sou  of  Zangi,  until  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Fars  and  went  to  Nishapiir,  where  Tughan  ^uh  B.  Muayvid  protected  him. 
In  578  (1182)  he  was  called  to  Kerman  by  Turan  Shah,  and  restored  order  in 
the  capital  and  provinces,  hut  in  the  following  year,  during  his  absence  from 
the  capital,  his  lieutenant  ^afir  Muhammad  having  killed  TQran  Shah,  probably 
at  his  command,  he  placed  Muhammad  S[iah,  the  son  of  Bahram,  on  the  throne, 
and  remained  in  the  service  of  that  king  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Bardsir  on  November  22,  1186  (8th  llamadan,  582). 

'  Malik  Muayjrid,  also  calltMl  Al  Muavyid  Aibek,  was  a  Mamluk  in  the  service 
of  the  Seljuqs.  In  1159  he  drove  the  6lioiz  out  of  Khurasan,  and  then  settled 
at  Nishapur,  where  he  built  the  suburb  Shahr  i  Muayj-idi.  For  some  years  he 
was  Governor- General  of  all  Khurasan,  nominally  for  tl'ie  Seljuqs,  but  in  reality 
he  was  serving  Atabeg  Ildegez,  of  Azarbaijan  (d.  a.h.  668  =  1172).  In  1174 
he  was  killed  by  Takash  Khan  Khvarazm  Shah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Tughan  Shah. 
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fP.  385  {a.D.  1176).  The  troops  of  the  Turkish  Amirs 
iiibek  and  Sabiq  al  diii  'Ali  Sahl '  plundered  tlie 
peaceful  traders  of  Qumadiu  near  Jiruft. 
P.  334  (A.D.  119U).  The  Governor  of  Jiruft  further  repre- 
sented that  since  the  pillage  of  Qumadin  by  the 
Tarks  under  Aibok  uiid  'AH  Suhl,  or  even  Hince 
the  dealli  of  Mulik  To^rul  SliSh  (a.h.  5C>5  = 
1170),    the    Peraidn    Gulf  porls    hud   not    paid    any 

ttuee 

P.  402.  Although  the  caravans  of  -Iraq,  which  for  some 
time  hod  taken  the  roud  to  y_fu ,  had  again  taken 
that  to  Horoiiie,  where  great  rii^hes  were  now 
amassed.* 


\  al  din  'Ali  Sabl  wm  GoTtraoc  of  Bnmn)  uotil  1190,  vhiiD,  on  Iha 

nl  Malik  Dinar  the  Ghosz  printe.  he  fled  to  Sistao.      Muiik  Diuir, 

fe  it  tbe  Qhou  Tmkomana,  touk  part  iu  the  engagement  tt)n'''i't  tSultan 

*%  April  17,  laeOi   d.   February  13,  11A7)  la  the  jrenr  116a,  which 

kojir  ■  captunr,  and  resided  in  the  Maiv  lUstrii't  unHt  66S  (11T2-3). 

f WW  Jriwn  ot&  ol  it  by  Sutlaa  ^h  Khfanixin  ^h.     Be  lencbed 

""      »rd»,  Bud  plated  himaolf  under  the  priit*ction  iif  Tugh»a 

k  Hn»Tyid,  to  whom  he  hmidnl  ovur  Snrakhs.  the  liist  of 

-  SuHJtn  Shah  hul  token  Sarakhn,  'l\vAi.a  Shah  wim  no 

, H^ik   Uinai,  and   idiised  him  ti>  [^vh.     Aft«r  some 

_„_ ._  ._.iAitnMabotwe«n  Niahiiinr  and  Kenoan,  Malik  Diuar  reached 
IMritm  (ITth  D*oember,  IISS),  wm  aoan  after  joiued  b;  Sabin  ul  diu 
■Ali  !^l>l  (ml  Mvm,  put  Mabamnuid  Sb>h.  the  lut  of  the  8Hlini[s  a(  Kenuau, 
biliithi,  (•H'k  p"*!!**!!™  a(  the  capital  (lllh  September,  ltB7;,  Hnd  ruled  oTet 
•U  KwiiikO  aiiiil  Till  duath  (_ietL  I>ctab«r,  llDfi).  HLi  wn  Pennikh  ;^ah 
ing  jBor.     After  that  Keruian  fell  into  the 

*  Hi*  inning  that  More  -t.n.  fiSS  (1170).  in  cons^urnce  of  the  disordera  in 
Jlrntt  wul  tli>i  iljtihitia  north  of  Bormui,  the  greut  trading  Farutnns  from  'Iraq 
<X  •,  Bactidiili  uid  the  Wnt  bad  wawd  la  ^ruceix]  to  Hnrmui,  and  went  to  tbu 
Mt  irf  Til.  lurtlief  eaft  iiD  the  Mnkran  eoast,  {irobibl  v  takinE  the  rond  Shiin;^- 
KvmiB-BaiEUi-UiimrfiT  i  nad  that  in  119-1),  when  Malik  Dinar  had  reetored 
•inbr  ia  tliM  diatriet*,  the  cotstiuu  again  t»ok  the  old  rond  to  Unrmoz. 
Tbn  j^  <A  tha  tcit.  wUoh  Or.  HuulenM  was  uoablu  to  read,  is  j^ji,  "  thflghar 
1  He,"  iiw  nnial  appcUstioi]  of  ths  cHy  ui  port  of  Tiz,  where  thaghsr  alandB  for 
"(nWJa"  »i  "narrow  [uas  or  gnp"  in  hlllii;  aud  is  Tb  wa«  utunli'd  jr 
_  __.  -     jwt.  I  would  nreler  the  —••>■—• 

iuaki>-<     .    ,      - -      - 

IIM; — "Til,  tho  ^at  Arab  pnrl  on  the  Uakran  ooost.  now  i 
•sM  *UI>(«     ....    a  (uw  railrs  from  Charbor  point    .     . 
'B  Iillb,  wUicih  ennraol  among  tliein  o  nortaw  ralley,  i 


t  p<n  of  -i-n 
Ij  hiMkug  the  I 
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From  these  statements  we  can  safely  identify  Marco 
Polo's  Camadi  with  the  suburb  Qumadlo^^  or^  as  I  would 
read  it^  Qamadin,  of  the  city  of  Jiruft. 


yalley  is  narrow  and  cloae,  and  the  ruins  of  Tiz  are  packed  cloae  together 
.  .  .  .  the  rocky  cliffs  on  either  side  of  the  Talley  ....  the  rocl^ 
decliyities  which  hedee  in  this  remarkable  site.")  Tiz,  also  Tis  and  Ti^h,  is 
Ptolemy* 8  Tcio-a.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  situated  about  1^  mile 
inland  from  Tie  point  and  the  modem  village  of  Tiz,  and  from  the  rnins 
to  Chahbar  point  is  a  distance  of  4|  miles.  Chahbar,  which  figures  in  older 
maps  as  Shahbar  and  in  modem  Persian  works  as  Chah  i  buiar  (Charbar 
is  a  rank  cockneyism),  has  been  identified  as  the  TcU/icra  of  Anian 
(Ind.,  29),  where  Searches  ''found  a  harbour  with  good  anchorage/'  and 
Tomaschek  (*<  Eiistenfahrt  Nearch's,"  p.  34;  Wien,  1890)  propows  the 
reading  T[9l(r]a  \[i]fi9va,  "the  port  of  Tfz,"  instead  of  Talmena.  According 
to  Tabari,  Tiz  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  a.r.  23  (624).  The  Tarqc^  i  KtibenanI 
describes  Tiz  as  follows : — **  Another  notable  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Kerman 
is  the  Xbsghar  i  Tiz,  whence  the  King^s  treasury  derives  a  great  revenue 
from  tenths  on  merchandize  and  tolls  on  shipping.  It  is  the  emporium  of 
the  merchants  from  India,  Abyssinia,  Southern  Africa,  Egvpt,  and  the  Arab 
countn'  from  'Oman  to  Bahrain.  All  those  merchants  pay  tolls  there,  and  all  the 
musk,  *  ambergris,  indicro,  logwood,  Indian  aromatics,  slaves  from  India  and 
Africa,  fine  velvets,  snawls,  and  sashes,  and  like  rarities  which  the  world 
produces,  have  their  market  at  this  port.  Contiguous  to  Tiz  is  the  country  of 
Makriin,  producing  much  sugar  and  sugar-candy,  which  is  exported  thence  to  all 
the  lands  of  the  unlx'lievers  and  Islam!*'  The'  modem  Persians  took  possession 
of  Tiz  in  186*5,  and  some  years  afterwards  built  there  the  little  fort  which 
Colonel  Holdich  mentions  as  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  valley  or  gap. 
(Cf.  my  "Persian  Baluchistan"  :  J.R.A.S.  1877,  p.  163.) 

*  Of  sixteen  MSS.  of  Marco  Polo^s  work  in  French,  Latin,  and  Italian, 
fifteeu  have  *a*  in  the  first  svllable  of  the  word;  only  one  has  '  o.*  It  is 
dittioult  to  say  what  the  meaning  of  Qumadin  or  Qamadin  mav  be.  Arabie 
lexioa  have  quniud,  qumudd,  qaniodd,  "strong,  hard,  of  a  large  body  or  weight." 
Yule  asked,  "May  Camadi  represent  some  vague  appellation  of  ancient  mined 
cities}'**  Ferrier  asked  the  name  of  stime  gn>at  mounds  and  ruins  on  the  lower 
Hilmand,  and  was  told  that  thev  were  the  n^mains  of  the  old  city  of  Homedin. 
U.  D.  Seymour,  etlitor  of  terrier's  work,  refers  to  FirdiiuH*s  Khamdan 
(J.  P.  Ferrier,  ••  Caravan  Jourae>-9,"  p.  411;  London,  1867). 


I  AttT.    VIII.— On  the  Will  in   Buddhkm}     By  Mrs.   Rhys 
Davids. 

It  i»  only  to  be  expected,  wbile  the  ancieut  literature  of 
ist  philosophy  is  inaccessible  to  tbe  general  critic, 
to  ftoioe  extent  also  ta  the  Indianist,  that  many 
gmeralizations  and  one-sided  conclusions  concerning 
th«  nature  of  liuddhist  ideals  and  discipline  should  continue 
to  prevail.  Enough,  however,  baa  already  been  accomplished 
in  lh«  editing  of  texts  to  render  some  revision  of  what  may 
be  coIImI  common  errors  not  altogether  premature.  There 
ia,  for  instanee,  much  that  is  misleading,  or  downright  faUe, 
in  labelling  Gotama's  doctrine  as  Pessimism,  Pantheism, 
Atbeiatn,  Nihilism,  Quietism,  or  Apatheia.  i4or  ia  that 
rveent  criticism  altogether  discriminating  which  Buds  in 
it  the  closest  coincidences  with  that  of  i!>cbopenhauer,'  or 
characterizes  it  bluntly  as  an  ethic  rooted  in  egoism,  or 
U  "the  crassest  eudaemonisra,"'  and  aspiring  to  morul 
■tultification.* 

The  critics  who  are  unversed  in  the  study  of  the  Buddhist 
Ouion  in  tbe  original  are  precisely  those  who  most  freely 
dtiDoiirve  on  these  lines  about  it.  In  taking  account  at  all 
of  Eutera  philosophy,  they  have  followed,  consciously  or 
mcoitaciously,  the  direction  of  Schopenhauer's  pointing 
finger,  and  the  general  tendency  to  widen  range  and 
method  in  historicnl  study.  In  respect  of  the  language 
thftjagb  which  tbey  acquire  their  knowledge  of  Buddhist 


a  sUntt  «i  Ihu  papn  wm  rend  a 
|.   On.   Iltektt   ("  SeliopeahHiieE 


the  Paris  CoDgma  oF  Orieotali^te, 
.   die  iudisclie   Pliilosupliie '']    nnd 


'  nKka.  up.  ert.,  p,  311.     Cf.  Oldenbe^,  Buddha.  AbsFlin.  ii,  Esp.  ii 
nd  KiMwdm.  OwrAmUAHtt. 
*  Hm^xt.  op.  fit.,  p.  i2\,  " SlBiupniBit  iaCu  budtlUULiicIic  Idoul." 
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philosophy,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  translator.  Herein 
(as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere ')  lies  danger  for  the  justice 
of  their  conclusions.  They  fail  to  realize  that,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  the  languages  which  have  grown  up 
with  the  traditions  of  Western  philosophy  do  not  afford 
equivalents  fur  Oriental  standpoints.  The  translator  may 
liave  applied  modern  phrases  with  at  least  an  implicit 
diffidence.  The  general  critic  handles  them  with  easy 
confidence. 

Language  is  not  the  only  source  whence  the  erroneous 
inferences  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  have  sprung* 
and  are  still  springing.  But  on  the  present  occasion  I  wish 
to  confine  myself  to  showing,  by  reference  to  certain  texts 
and  translations,  how  a  somewhat  loose  procedure  on  the 
part  of  translators  (when  trying  to  find  equivalents  for 
some  of  the  central  concepts  of  ethics),  has  left  room  for 
the  general  student  to  get  a  false  perspective  of  Buddhist 
ideals. 

As  only  one  of  several  important  instances,  I  would 
draw  attention  to  the  Buddhist  attitude  in  relation  to  the 
volitional  side  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not  possible  to 
equate  in  Pali  the  word  *  will,*  either  in  psychological 
comprehensiveness,  or  for  its  trail  of  bad  metaphysic.  If, 
however,  we  lop  off  the  metaphysic,  and  resolve  *  will ' 
into  the  classes  of  mental  states  or  processes,  of  which  it 
forms  a  factor  more  or  less,  and  which,  in  its  wider  or 
its  narrower  meaning,  it  is  used  to  designate,  we  shall 
find  in  Buddhist  terminology  an  abundance  of  suitable 
words,  and  in  the  philosophical  treatises  an  application 
of  them  as  discriminative  as  we  find  among  ourselves, 
and  sometimes  even  more  so. 

There  is  so  far  no  evidence  of  a  reduction  of  complex 
volition  into  simple  conation,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
our  more  scientific  modern  textbooks.  There  is  no  such 
developed  psychology  to  be  met  with  as  is  implied  in  the 
strictly  psychological  use  of  carefully  distinct  terms  (such 

1  J.R.A.S.,  April,  1897. 
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in  Appetite,  Peaire,  Deliberate  Cboice),  where  b  coefEcieot 
of  bare  coiiatiuii  is  discerned  3.s  involved  with  feeling  uf 
a  oertaio  sort,  or  with  intelleoluul  activity  of  a  certain  sort, 
ur  with  both  intellect  and  emotion.  Bui  what  we  do  find 
in  the  Pitakas  is  a  pretty  constant  discriraiiiation,  in  the 
•nuplnyiDent  of  terms  coDnotiu^  volition,  between  paijcho- 
toyiral  import  only  and  tthkal  or  moral  impliuatioQ. 

In  tuTj  parallel  passages  in  the  Dlinmma  Sahgani,  for 
ittstancc,'  the  term  which  beat  conveys  the  meaning  of  bare, 
■imple  cottatioa  or  consciousness  of  energy,  namely,  ririyam, 
»»  well  as  all  \\s  synonyms  and  complementary  terms — 
Irying  and  striving,  effort  and  endeavour,  zeal  and  ardour, 
Ti^nr  and  resistance,  persistent  striving,  sustained  desiring 
■ad  «xenioQ,  grasping  of  a  weight — is  used  to  describe, 
ta  part,  borh  the  i^tale  or  quality  of  mind  which  is  morally 
good  and  thut  which  is  morally  bad.  To  all  such  terms, 
then,  when  used  of  psychological  activity,  Buddhism  attaches 
no  blame  any  more  than  we  should.  When,  on  the  other 
band,  the  saert>d  writings  wish  to  convey  ethkal  tvltiea  in 
bitm»  of  volitional  import,  either  distinct  and  special  words 
are  aaed,  ot  else  the  term  of  volitiou  is  explicitly  qualified 
as  referring  to  an  object  of  perverted  desire  or  to  a  raorbid 
state  of  will.  Want  or  wish  (iikankha)  becomes  craving  or 
thirtt  (taqhii) ;  for  desire  (chando)  we  get  taut,  (ohaodarago), 
lutU  of  Ihf  Jlf«/i  (kiimariiga),  senmal  deliijht  (nandirago),  or 
eUe  some  qualifying  phrase,  desire  for  form  (rupe  cbando), 
aad  BO  forth. 

It  abtiuld  be  noted,  however,  that  where  worda  implying 
effort  of  will  occur  without  further  qualilication,  it  is  oftener 
io  connection  with  progress  in  self-training  than  with  any 
idea  of  depreciating  volitional  energy.'  Thlnnmiddliam,  that 
is,  doth  mental  and  bodily,  is  a  cardinal  fault.  Quietude 
asd  tailm  are  praised,  but  only  aa  the  occusiuu  fur  sustained 


;r' 


kucmn  lo  me  is  the  case  ot  the  eo-callwi  Fuut 
.'  iu*HiiD|iHav  Willi  tlirevbid  qnoiitieB,  livs  HQngiilive 
i'\  \a  n  ia<%<i>  This  t<<cliaical  meHDiiiL;,  burrowed 
iiir  or  two  iKwsjigra  in  the  Ktalu>s(»eo  CuUavn^git. 
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effort  of  concentration,  or  as  indicating  the  peace  following 
mental  toil  and  struggle. 

In  fact,  if  there  be  one  feature  in  Buddhist  ethics  eminent 
for  the  emphasis  attached  to  it,  it  is  not  only  that  will  as 
such,  desire  as  such,  are  not  to  be  repressed,  but  that  the 
culture  and  development  of  them  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  any  advance  towards  the  attainment  of  its 
ideals.  This  is,  of  course,  well  known  by  all  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Books,  yet  it  is  not  yet  as 
generally  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  either  by  experts,  or 
by  general  critics.^  Let  us  take  a  few  typical  passages  on 
the  need  of  diligent  effort. 

In  one  of  the  Dialogues  in  the  Shorter  Collection^ 
Ootama  describes  the  process  of  conversion  as  consisting  in 
a  connected  sequence  of  trust,  drawing  near,  hearing  the 
word,  inquiry,  sustained  insight,  desire  (chando),  %eal  (ussaho), 
pondering  (tulana),  and  struggle  (padhanam).  And  the 
learner  has  to  bear  in  mind  this  maxim:  "Yerily  may 
skin,  nerves,  bones,  flesh  and  blood  dry  up  and  wither,  or 
ever  I  stay  my  energies  (viriyam),  so  long  as  I  have  not 
attained  whatsoever  by  human  endurance,  energy,  and  effort 
(thama,  viriya,  parakkama)  is  attainable."'  This  forcible 
adjuration  recurs  in  other  books,*  and  was  vowed  by 
Ootama  to  himself  in  his  mental  wrestling  beneath  the 
Bo-tree.^  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of 
the  man  to  have  rated  nothing  higher  in  conduct  than 
a  supreme  effort  of  wiU  in  which  '*  the  whole  energies  of 
being  consent."  This  was  the  one  thing  which  he  himself 
admitted,  as  he  conversed  with  his  leading  disciples  one 
moonlight  evening  in  a  sylvan  scene,  might  lend  an  added 
splendour  to  the  beauty  of  nature — the  resolve,  namely, 
of  one  meditating  to  free   his  heart  then  and  there  from 

*  Cf.  the  statif^ment  bv  one  of  the  nn>st  rec«nt  of  these,  J.  B.  Crozier,  in  his 
*•  Ilistory  of  Int<lKi'tuaI  Development."  p.  IIS — "The  object  of  Buddhism  is 
the  suppression  of  all  desire"— and  his  distorteti  vitw  ot  Buddhism  resulting 
;j»artly'  tht-refrom. 


■  Maijhima  Nikara,  No.  70,  p.  4 SO. 

»  Majjh.,  i.  480. ' 

*  Aug.,  i.  60;  S.,ii,  276. 


•  JiL,  i,  71. 
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•Tory  traoe  of  evil.'  To  a  young  princd,  an  intending 
diKiple,  who  asks  Gomraa  how  long  it  would  take  to 
ffnuloat*  in  bis  doclriue,  the  reply  is  that,  as  with  the 
art  of  riding,  it  all  depended  on  whether  the  louruer 
brought  five  conditions,  theoe  being  concetred  as  so  many 
fumui  of  eSbrt  (padhitniyangani)  to  hear — nonEdence,  health, 
•inoerity,  energy,  intelligence.* 

Again  (in  M.,  5th  Sutta),  the  advantage  of  self-knowledge 
Uea  in  this,  that  on  it  depends  au  uprising  of  desire 
(choddo),  a  Wginning  of  exertion  (vayiima),  un  inception 
of  ooergr,  in  the  way  leading  to  reform.*  And  the 
dcgwisrution  in  the  Order  that  would  follow  on  decay  of 
effort  and  energy  is  counted  among  the  apprehensions 
of  a  bhikshu.  * 

la  the  Ciitegoriea  of  progress  toward  the  Ideal,  energy 
is  «  constant  faolur';  and  of  two  of  the  Catogorioa  thein- 
•elvea,  one  i«  conceived  as  the  Four  Great  Struggles,  and 
ooe  as  a  course*  of  Desire,  Energy,  Thought,  and  luvesti- 
gatiuo,  with  a  common  factor  of  meditation  and  struggle^ 
—Ardour  being  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  fifth  essential. 

In  the  6th  Sutta  of  the  Majjhiraa  seventeen  dtsiri-t  for 
tdf' improvement  are  met  by  advice  as  to  how  they  may  be 
nali^uid. 

Heooe  it  is  striclly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
older  writings  when  the  author  of  the  "Milinda"  declares 
that  Xirviina  ia  to  be  realized,  not  by  hare  quiescent 
meditation,  much  less  by  mortification  of  impulse,  hut  by 
rational  disconient,  slmng  anguish,  longing,  followed  by 
a  forward  leap  of  the  mind  into  peace  and  culm — then 
■gun  by  joyous  strenuousness  in  which  the  aspirant  "  strives 

<  Majjh.,  IZnd  Sutta. 

*  Uailbinu.  No.  CS.  ncnr  in  Iho  piTW.  o(  which,  by  tlio  rourtesv  oi  the 
•ditar.  Ur.  Robert  ChMlmFn.  1  havr  t»ti  the  prools. 

*  CL  Ab^..  ii,  194-6:  "  Oiaire,  effiirl,  esartloa,  ondfinruiir,  porsiBleuce." 
'  Aflf*.,  lii,  I  OH. 

*  t.*.  n  l)w  Pinran,  tlw  Priadples,  and  the  Eigbt-falil  Pith ;  omitCdDg  only 
Uw  MadlUUrnu. 

'  Ktan  la  tin  Tiat  of  th*  Ian  Iligtunl  StatM  [Piramija]  inMsted  on  in  llie 
Mk  ■•Uhwm  t»  lk»  ei)a<litiaii  reqiiiaitc  for  ■  BudhUaKu'a  attoiuing  llu>l>Ili!i- 

taad.  wa  lad  rnululJoD  (sdliilllidiu;  iaoIaJed.    Cf.  »lsu  tliit  ti:i'ui  ulibiitiln^u. 
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with  might  and  main  along  that  path,  searches  it  out  •  •  • 
makes  firm  his  self-possession  •  •  •  to  that  end  holds 
fast  in  effort,  remains  steadfast  in  love,  directs  his  mind 
again  and  again     •     .     ."  ^ 

And  still  later  Buddhaghosa  is  constantly  insisting  on 
the  same  doctrine;  and,  indeed,  in  one  passage  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  (Attha  SalinI,  300)  that  the  Buddha  himself 
painted  the  delights  of  the  higher  meditation  in  such 
glowing  colours  precisely  ''  in  order  to  rouse  ardour  in  hia 
hearers,  and  for  the  sake  of  making  them  lust  after  it." 

But  Buddhist  ethic  does  not  simply  enforce  and  encourage 
efforts  of  will  and  desire.  We  find  some  attempts  (and  may 
yet  find  more)  to  cultivate  in  detail  that  which  ''  seems,"  to 
quote  a  modem  psychologist.  Professor  Sully,  *'  to  mark 
off  the  highly  developed  will  as  such,"  namely,  the  capacity 
of  Control.  "  Mature  will  implies  the  inhibition  of  certain 
nerve-centres  by  others  ...  a  repression  of  action 
when  conflicting  motives  arise  •  •  •  the  maintaining 
of  a  definitive  purpose  beyond  the  movement,  and  the 
persistent  concentration  of  mind  on  this."^  Thus,  in  the 
20th  Sutta  of  the  Majjhima,  Ootama  recommends  the 
student  who  is  obaidi  by  some  haunting  idea  of  an  un- 
desirable character  to  try  five  methods  in  succession  for 
expelling  it — 

(1)  Attend  to  some  good  idea. 

(2)  Face  the  danger  of  the  consequences  of  letting  the 

bad  idea  emerge  in  action. 

(3)  Become  inattentive  to  the  bad  idea. 

(4)  Analyze  its  antecedents,  and  so  paralyze  the  sequent 

impulse. 
(o)  Coerce  the  mind  with  the  aid  of  bodily  tension. 

»  Sto  the  whole  paseaffe,  **  Milinda,"  325-7. 

2  Sully,  "  Pessimism,  p.  212.  See  al8o  p.  290,  where  the  author  sketches 
a  plan  ot'  will-culture  by  which,  **  in  the  economic  management  of  all  the  existing 
material  of  pU^asure,*'  etc.,  all  evitable  suffering  may  be  eliminated  from  life. 
The  loamed  author  of  this  interesting  work  de(*lares  at  its  outset  that  Buddhism 
is  pure  i)e8aimism.  Yet  the  meliorative  discipline  he  describes  is  very  like  pure 
Buddhism. 
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Again  (Majjh.,  36th  Sutta),  Gotama  gives  a  detniled  account 
of  his  own  exercises  in  the  effort  to  control  hia  sonsntious. 
llieae  are  illustrations  of  Control  such  aa  we  might  find 
quoted  in  modem  psychological  treatises. 

Onoe  more,  the  danger  of  what  is  now  termed  aboultt,  or 
■trophy  of  will-power,  is  touched  upon  (Majjh.,  19th  Sutta) 
—that  pathological  state  of  mind  of  which,  in  literature, 
Itamlet  is  the  classical  instanue.'  Gutama,  in  aarrattn^ 
how,  in  his  quest  after  enlightenment,  he  analyzed  and 
cluftsiGed  the  thoughls  that  arose  in  him,  has  a  care  lest 
by  over-long  ponderiog  and  deliberation  he  should  woury 
his  body  and  induce  a  swaying  fluctuating  mood  (cittam 
Chuiueyya),  and  bo  pulls  himself  together — "earnest,  zealous, 
atwl  reaolved." 

Farther  evidence  of  insight  into  the  nature  and  practice 
of  ooDtrol  could  be  adduced  from  the  Pitukas,  and  will,  no 
doabt,  be  found  in  such  portions  as  still  remain  to  be  edited. 
Bat  in  reply  to  all  this,  those  who  quote  quietism,  apathy, 
Uid  egoistic  self-concentration  as  the  essence  of  Buddhisui, 
nuy  disclaim  any  reference  to  the  higher  will  thus  purged 
and  chastened.  They  might  say  it  is  only  (tanha)  tri»hna 
and  (karama)  kanna  that  they  identify  with  that  primal, 
nontDeoal  "will  to  live"  and  its  consequences,  in  which, 
they  think,  the  Buddha  discerned  the  perennial  source  of 
wnow,  and  to  which  Schopenhauer  saw  humanity  hound, 
belplew  and  hopeless,  as  Tantalus  and  as  Ixion.  This  was 
the  ■*  will,"  these  the  "  desires,"  that  constituted  for  both 
Ihiokers  the  Everlasting  fJo,  and  induced  them  to  place 
thninken  and  spiritless  ideals  above  a  more  courageous 
acceptance  of  life  as  a  whole, 

II  ia  tme  that  no  ethical  idea.1  insists  more  strongly,  than 
that  which  Gotama  placed  before  his  Order,  on  the  absolute 
oeoeasity  of  renouncing,  not  only  certain  spheres  of  desire 
— WDSOOQS  passion,  worldly  ambitions,  fevered  cravings 
(jMDi'fitd}  of  any  kind — hut  also  the  longing  for  mere  lile 

■  CL  Hefldiiig,  "  pBjrchologr,"  p.  33S. 
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or  being,  as  such,  as  well  as  for  any  after-life,  as  such.  To 
prize  mere  quantity  of  living  stood  by  him  condemned  as 
ignoble,  as  stupid,  as  a  mortal  bondage,  as  one  of  the  three 
great  Defilements  {Anavcui).     To  a  modem  poet's  cry — 

"  How  can  I  have  enough  of  life  and  love  !  " 

he  may  fairly  enough  be  represented  as  responding,  '*  How 
can  I  have  too  little,  if  by  life  and  love  such  and  such 
things  be  understood ! "  But  so  indeed  might  any  Christian, 
might  any  Hellenist,  make  reply.  Even  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  all  ethical  writers  says  much  the  same  thing 
when  he  asks,  ''Do  you  mean  'Let  us  eat  and  drink  for 
to-morrow  we  die '  P  Nay,  rather  let  us  join  hands  and 
work,  since  to-day  we  are  alive  together !  "  ^  But  we  might 
fairly  inquire  of  the  ethical  standpoint  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon  if  there  be  any  sort  of  "life  and  love,"  the  which 
granted,  it  could  sanction  and  endorse  the  verse  just  cited. 

Now,  in  seeking  to  meet  this  inquiry  one  thing  is  ever 
impressing  itself  upon  me.  It  is  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Canon  might  fairly  demand  of  translators  that  they  should 
indicate,  by  a  more  discriminating  use  of  terms  than  is 
frequently  found,  what/on»  or  direction  of  volitional  activity 
is  spoken  of  as  hurtful  and  vicious.  What  we  actually  find, 
in  many  cases,  is  a  curious  readiness  to  use  some  one  term, 
in  itaelf  of  psychological  import  only,  and  not  denoting 
ethical  values,  for  a  great  variety  of  Buddhist  words  which 
in  themselves  convey,  or  are  explicitly  qualified  as  conveying, 
a  meaning  that  is  morally  blameable. 

For  instance,  a  comparison  of  the  translations  made  by 
such  scholars  as  Burnouf,  Foucaux,  Max  MuUer,  Fausboll, 
Oldenberg,  and  Warren  with  the  originals,  discloses  the 
striking  fact  that  the  one  English  word  'desire'  is  made 
to  do  duty  for  no  less  than  seventeen  Pali  words,  not  one 
of  which  means  desire  taken  in  its  ordinary  general  sense, 
but  rather  in  that  of  perverted,  morbid,  excessive  desire. 
It  would  be  unnecessarily  technical  to  set  out  here  the  proofs 
of  this  statement.     I  put  them,  therefore,  in  an  appendix. 

*  W.  K.  Clifford. 
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Dr.  Neumann  also,  wbo,  translating:  into  Gerniftn  anJ  not 
into  English,  usually  ii voids  this  pitfiill  of  'desire,'  appli^ts 
ueverUtulesfl  la  precisely  the  same  claas  of  etliiual  larins  the 
word*,  in  themaelvea  unmoral,  Wille,  iral/cn,  H'tiimcA,  Still 
uiure  esceptiiiQ  may  be  taken  to  Ilia  weighting  al  least  two 
paira  of  Buddhist  ethical  terrua  with  wurda  borrowed  from 
the  dialect  of  Schopeiihauer's  doctrine  of  nill  (liiyiihiing, 
VtnuiHuag).  An  incitement  is  hereby  afforded  to  fullowera 
of  Scliupeohauer  to  magnify  the  debt  of  inspiration  owed 
by  tho  lutt«r  Xa  Buddbiein  in  &  forced  parallelism  whicli 
requires  mther  to  be  checked  thaa  encouraged.  The  unique 
ttXieiuiaa  gireu  by  Schopenhauer  to  the  psjuhology  of  will, 
•o  OS  to  cover  both  conation  and  feeling,  renders  all  such 
ptmilelism  at  least  hazardous. 

We  noir  come  tu  what,  in  the  present  connection,  is 
due  to  Ituddhiam  at  the  hands  of  the  general  critic.  The 
atony,  stuliiBed,  self-centred  apathy  we  often  hear  ascribed 
to  the  Buddhist  ideal  is  supposed  to  be  the  result — in  so 
far  M  the  Indian  climate  is  not  held  responMhIe ' — of 
a  Scbopenhauerian  pessimism  as  to  the  worth  and  promise 
of  life  and  the  springs  of  life.  If,  however,  the  critic 
woald  dwell  more  on  the  positive  tendencies  in  Buddhist 
•tlii««,  he  might  discern  under  the  outward  calm  of  mien 
af  the  Buddhist  sage  in  literature  and  art,  a  passion  of 
muciiiu  and  will  not  paralyzed  or  expurgated,  but  rendered 
■nlMcrrieut  to  and  diffused  around  deep  faith  and  high  hope. 
For  tliere  is  no  doctrine,  not  even  ejccepting  Platonism,  that 
•em  in  life,  in  tho  life  that  now  is,  greater  possibilities  of 
pKiection.  Xor  is  there  any  system,  not  excepting  that 
of  the  Ohristiun,  which  sees  iu  the  evolution  of  human 
lore  a  nior«  exalted  transuendenoe  of  the  lower  forms  of 
that  oaotion.  It  ia  noteworthy  that  in  the  passages  con- 
taibing  oalburals  of  sublimated  feeling — of  lovingldndness, 
pty,   sympathy,   good-will  —  for   all  living  creatures,    the 

'  Gannaa  Kritcn  Vvb  macli  to  najr  on  this  mnnection  between  tropios  ind 


„^.     Kni;U.h  -;.— 

*l  din  G*uv».  niul  Uic  Emi'o~>  «>   ^^.^..^-^^^  , 
Ikdr  tvwuttiuirii,  at  wull  u  bj  Indiuu,  mj  leu. 


J,  diiectlj  or  indirwlly,  witli  tlie  vnitfy 
rcanous  vrorlt  lud  pUj  got  Ihrougli  dy 
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attitude  taken  up  is,  so  to  speak,  more  dynamically 
conceiyed  than  in  the  great  Pauline  ode  to  Agap^. 
The  emotion  is  depicted  as  an  energy  radiating  from 
a  glowing  nucleus  to  fill  the  universe — as  a  living  force,  a 
"  vie  intensive  et  expansive/'  as  the  late  Jean  Marie  Guyau 
might  have  said  —  as  an  overflow  of  superb  effort,  of 
abounding  will.  "Our  mind  shall  not  waver;  no  evil 
speech  will  we  utter ;  we  will  abide  tender  and  com- 
passionate, loving  in  heart,  void  of  secret  malice;  and  we 
will  be  ever  suffusing  such  an  one  with  the  rays  of  our 
loving  thought,  and  from  him  forthgoing  we  will  ever  bo 
suffusing  the  whole  world  with  thought  of  love  far-reaching, 
grown  great,  and  beyond  measure,  Toid  of  ill-will  and 
bitterness.  Thus,  brethren,  and  well,  must  ye  exercise 
yourselves."^  In  passages  like  this,  which,  with  its  variants, 
runs  like  a  refrain  through  much  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka — in 
those  on  the  glory  of  insight  attending  the  sense  of 
emancipation  wrestled  for  and  won — we  see  a  kind  of  "  life 
and  love "  of  which  Ootama  would  have  gladly  said  "  How 
can  we  have  enough  ! "  The  weary,  heartrending  tragedy 
immanent  in  the  life  of  the  world  he  recognized  and  ac* 
cepted  as  honestly  and  fully  as  the  deepest  pessimist.  The 
complexities,  the  distractions,  the  burdens,  the  dogging 
sorrow  inevitable  for  life  lived  in  participation  of  all  that 
the  human  organism  naturally  calls  for,  and  human  society 
puts  forward  as  desirable — all  this  he  judged  too  heavy  to 
be  borne,  not  indeed  by  lay  followers,  but  by  those  who 
should  devote  their  lives  to  learn  and  practise  his  doctrine 
wholly  and  lift  the  world  to  higher  standpoints  and 
nobler  issues.  Life  in  its  fulness  they  at  least  were  not  to 
cultivate.  They  could  not  afford  to  listen  to  the  bidding — 
"  Greift  nur  hinein  ins  voile  Menschenleben  !  "  The  penalty 
incurred  by  Buddhism  for  this  economy  of  energy  is  heavy 
enough.  It  is  that  of  all  aristocratic,  by  which  I  mean 
exclusive  or  partial,  systems  of  thought  and  culture  when 
tested  by  the  evolving  religious  needs  of  humanity. 

1  Majjh.,  2l8t  Sutta. 
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Bat  if  we  take  life  of  a  certain  qualify  of  refinement  and 
«nblimity — the  iil'e  accessible  to  the  eamesf,  single-minded, 
Miiglt*-lii!tirttHl,  etreniious,  self-pnssessed  student- luiasionBry. 
«wd  of  all  worldly  and  domestic  cares — Buddliism,  so  far 
rnim  "negating"  the  will  to  live  that  kind  of  life,  pronounced 
it  fiur  and  lovely  beyond  all  non-boing,  beyond  all  afier- 
btdog.  If  finnl  death  followed  inevitably  on  the  fidlest 
fruition  of  it,  thin  was  not  wbat  made  s\tch  life  desirable. 
Ftiuil  death  wua  a  hypothesis,  accepted  as  welcome,  not  for 
its  own  aake,  but  as  a  corollury,  so  to  speuk,  to  the 
•oWed  problem  of  emancipalion.  It  merely  signified  that 
unheslthy  moral  conditions  hud  wholly  passed  away. 

Hence,  if  fairly  judged,  neither  will,  nor  aspiration,  nor 
the  preciousnesa  of  life,  can  be  said  to  be  repressed  and 
ooatcmiied  in  Buddhist  philosophy.  It  spurned  both 
aaoelicism  snd  luxury,  and  urged  a  healthy  simplification 
ID  living — the  open  air,  the  bath,  tbe  regular  hours,  the 
taking  of  repose,  Ihe  daily  exerciaa — discerning  that  the 
emancipation,  the  ideal  life,  must  be  rooted  in  hygiene, 
not  in  hysteria.     Of  tbe  mortiBuulion  of  all  desire,  of  the 


Mnlti&cation   of    will,    it    would    have    said : 


''  That 


ray 


madness  lies," '  It  sought,  often  naively,  often  pedantically, 
but  on  the  whole  sanely,  to  divert  the  current  of  dnire  to 
aims  intellectual  and  ethical  rather  than  worldly  or  sensual, 
and  then  to  fotler  and  »trenglheii  aspiration  and  resolve  in 
the  eSbrl  to  persevere  towards  complete  attainment  of  what 
it  hvid  to  be  the  noblest  kind  of  life. 


Appendix. 

Barnonf,  in  the  MahitDidana  Sutta,  rendered  upldanain 
(grupiag)  by  dixir. 

VoucAux  retidererl  trsna  (thirst,  craving)  by  desir.  Lalita 
Tiatara  pwaim,  e.g.  p.  (147,  Ana.  Mus.  Guimet,  vi. 

>  Tha  madaen  ol  Uie  di{fkiniimaUak«,  mi>kut»malUka. 
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Oldenbergf  translates  kama  (sensual  desires)  by  desires 
simply ;  nekkhammam  (which  he  reads  as  the  oontradictory 
of  kama),  by  abandonment  of  desire.  "  Vin.  Texts,"  i,  81, 
104. 

Max  Miiller  uses  the  one  term  desires  a  number  of  tinges 
for  all  the  four  terms  asava,  kama,  vaua,  taQha.  Dhp. 
passim.  His  translator,  Von  Schultze,  whether  metri  causd 
or  on  other  grounds,  renders  the  last  term  by  ''  des  Begeh* 
reus  diirstendem  Drang"  (Dhp.,  154). 

FausboU  applies  desire  without  qualification  to  at  least 
thirteen  different  names  for  vicious  or  excessive  desire: 
e.g.  (Sutta  NipatajE?a««/w). 

sita  (clinging  bond). 

nirasaso)  /£       £        i_     i     •        £j.    \ 
Miree  from  hankering  after). 

anasaso  ) 

sineho  (cleaving,  stickiness), 
chatala  (hunger). 

fkaye  chandam  (desire  for  the  body), 
(chandaragaviratto  (not  dyed  with  lustful  desire), 
ussada  (arrogance), 
tanha  (thirst,  craving). 

panidhi  (here,  aspiration,  after  becoming  and  not-becoming) 
(of.  Fausb.  on  v,  243). 

akiiaam  (space;  "  puffed-up  state"). 

visattikam  (lust,  dart  of). 

anejo  (greed). 

jappitani  (mumblings,  prayers). 

In  Neumann's  translation  of  the  Majjhiraa  Nikaya,  I — ^L, 
we  find  such  renderings  as — 

Virago  :  Willensende. 

Bugunusayam  :  Regung  des  WoUens. 

Xaumchando :   Wunscheswillen. 

Kama :  ^  Verlangen. 

Xamehi  vivicca:  den  Wiinschen  erstorben. 


'  At  other  times  better  rendered  by  him  as  Begierden,     So  in  places  rago  is 
belttr  rendered  by  Gier, 
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Warren,  in  the  index  to  his  work,  Buddhism  in  Trans- 
MionSy  goes  so  far  to  justify  his  usage  as  to  state  that 
desire  and  seeking  are  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  passion, 
last,  covetousness,  and  thirst  (Index,  s.y.  Desire).  But  his 
object  is  rather  economy  of  space  than  care  in  interpretation. 
In  the  translations  themselves  desire  is  made  to  take  on 
the  heavy  burden  of  tan/id,^  often  it  is  true  metri  causd,  but 
not  always,  and  once  at  least  through  a  misconception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  tanhaya  asesaviraganirodho,' 
which  should  be  rendered  ''  the  entire  cessation  and  fading 
out  of  craving." ' 

>  Cf.  }§  38,  34 ;   pp.  160,  370-2,  etc.,  etc. 

»  S.  iii^.  26. 

'Mr.  Warren  twice  renders  adhitthanam  (insistence,  persistent  resolve)  by 
*  affirmation'  (pp.  163,  165),  but  whether  with  implicit  Scnopenbauerism  or  not 
I  cannot  say. 


Abt.  IX—Sobie  Xotex    on    the  Liin-afnre  aiul  Dodriim    of 
/i<  Haru/i   Sect.      By  Eii«-akd    G.    Browne,    M.A., 


I.    The   LiTER-VTrRE. 

I»  my  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  ManuacripU  in  tfie  Citmhriiige 
UKttnily  Librarij  (pp.  69-8fi)  I  described,  at  what  may 
We  seemed  rather  inordinate  length,  a  work  called  the 
JindAtt-i-Kahir,  which  aroused  my  interest  in  the  highest 
iepea.  The  interest  of  this  work,  as  I  there  pointed  out, 
is  twofold :  it  erobodiea  very  remarkable  doctrinefl,  ap- 
pftTMillj"  akin  to  those  of  the  Isma'ilia  or  Shi'ites  of  the 
"Sect  of  the  Seven";  and  considerable  portions  of  it  are 
wrillen  in  a  peculiar  dialect  of  Persian  which  certainly 
•nwifa  a  fuller  study.  Concerning  the  author  of  this 
»urk,  Fazlu'llah  b.  Ahi  Muhammad  of  Tabriz,  called 
" »l-ff nrflf i,"  we  know  little  {except  what  may  he  gleaned 
from  hia  writings)  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  brief 
notice  of  Ibn  Hajar  al-'Asqalanl  {d.  a.h.  852),  cited  by 
FliipJ  At  pp.  Tii-viii  of  the  preface  to  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Hiiji  Khalfa.  "Fazlu'llah,"  saya  Ibn 
Hajar,  "  the  son  of  Abii  Muhammad  of  Tabriz,  was  one  of 
l!w»e  innovators  who  subject  themselves  to  ascetic  discipline. 
Imbued  with  heretical  doctrine,  he  finally  produced  the  sect 
known  a«  the  HurufU  [from  i^jy>-,  '  Letters '],  pretending 
that  the  Letters  [of  the  alphabet]  were  metamorphoses  of 
men,  together  with  many  other  idle  and  baseless  fancies. 
Ho  invited  the  Amir  Timur  the  Lame  [Tamerlane]  to  adopt 
his  berWea,  but  he  desired  to  slay  him.  And  this  came 
to  tho  knowledge  of  hts  son  (with  whom  he  bad  sought 
r«ftige},  sod  ho  struck  off  his  head  with  bis  own  hand. 
■^ai  irbso  Hub  was  made  kuowu  to  Timiir,  he  demanded 
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his  head  and  his  body,  and  burned  them  both,  in  this  year, 
viz.  in  the  year  [a.h.]  804"  (=a.d.  1401-2).  From  the 
Jdviddn-i-Kahtr  it  seems  clear  enough  that  Fazla'Uah 
pretended  that  himself  was  a  prophet  and  his  book  an 
inspired  revelation ;  and  from  sundry  records  of  visions 
with  which  the  Cambridge  MS.  concludes  (I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Leyden  or  the  Constanti- 
nople codices),  it  would  further  appear  that  the  period  of  his 
religious  activity  began  not  later  than  a.h.  786  (=a.d.  1384). 
Some  time  after  the  publication  of  my  Catalogue^  my 
friend  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Turkish  poet  Nesimi  (who  was  put  to  death  for 
heterodoxy  in  a.h.  820)  is,  in  several  iazkiras  of  Turkiflh 
poets,  called  al-Surufi,  a  term  of  which  he  had  not  under- 
stood the  precise  significance  until  he  read  my  notice  of  the 
Jdviddn-i-Kabir.  He  showed  me  several  of  the  notices 
consecrated  to  Neslmi  in  these  tazkiraa ;  and  the  allusion 
to  Fazlu'llah  contained  in  the  following  verse  of  hia  cited 
by  one  of  them  afforded  yet  more  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  **  heresy "  for  which  the  Turkish  poet  suffered  death 
was  the  heresy  of  "  Fazlu'llah  the  HurQfi": — 

"i/  thou  would* at  know  of  the  science  of  philosophy  [or  of  the 
lore  of  wisdofn\y  come,  come  hither,  0  philosopher; 
Hearken  thou  to  the  speech  of  Nestml,  and  behold  Fazlu'lldh  ! 
[or  the  Excellence  of  G^oo^]." 

Already,  therefore,  it  began  to  appbar  probable  that  this 
Hurufl  sect  enjoyed  a  certain  importance,  duration,  and 
diffusion;  and  this  conjecture  derived  further  support  from 
my  discovery  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale,  during  a  fort- 
night spent  at  Paris  in  the  Easter  vacation  of  1897,  of  two 
manuscripts  {Ancien  Fonds  Persan,  24,  and  8uppl.  Pers.,  107) 
containing  several  other  Hurufl  treatises.  These  manu- 
sctipts,  before  going  further,  I  will  briefly  describe. 
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Ancien  Fontis  Per«.,  24. 

Till"  MS.,  8  volume  of  eigbty-aix  leuves,  la  divided  into 

ihtw  pails  Bs  follows : — 

(I)  The  htitea-rtiliM  (f?.  l>'-59'')  of  Amir  OhiyHlhi' d-Din 
Xulffimmntt  h.  ffimei/it  h.  Mtihnminail  al-lluwyni  of 
A»lar&hAii,^  of  wtiioh  another  copy,  dated  a.h.  1043, 
U  briefly  described  by  Dr.  Paul  Horn,  of  Slraasburg, 
nmongat  ibe  Fersiun  and  Turlcisli  MSS.  of  the  Vatican 
{Z.D.3f.G.,  ?ol.  U,  p.  1:<I).     Tbii  copy  ends  (f.  59")— 

ilZ^  i_.Ul  ^*i  J.^  ^yu  wUiJI  «^^- 

"  Thf  &ook  leta  concluded  hy  the  help  of  Faxl\i('lldh'\  the 
Opfiier  of  the  Onle,  a.h.  970  "  (=a.d.  15lia-3).  This, 
nf  ooune,  is  tlie  date  of  transoriptioo,  but  a  passage  on 
f.  23*  shows  tbut  the  work  must  have  been  composed 
lub^rineutly  to  a.h.  828.  As  regards  its  title,  it 
Mfer*,  no  doubt,  to  the  verse  of  the  Qur'uii,  "  then  He 
[God]  ascended  upon  Hia  Throne"  (^j^  f^J-J^  ^f-^^  *j), 
constantly  cited  in  the  J&cidan-i-Kabir  and  other 
Hurfifi  books. 
(U)  An  allegorical  Miithnavl  poem  (fE.  62i>-80ii),  in  the 
facxatneier  rnnt'il  meire,  describing  Alexander's  search 
for  the  Water  of  Life,  and  the  questions  addressed 
by  bim  to  the  Flr-i-murKlnd  (presumably  Kbizr),  with 
tiiotr  answers.     It  begins — 

That  this  poem  also  is  the  work  of  a  Hurilfi,  is  evident 
from  the  concluding  lines — 

'  U  «lH  J.AJ  t_jiii  jj.il  Ci-J     '  Ai  ^\  (.li  ^^^  ,  ^Ji\a 
9*.     Elsewhere  he  is  ipolten  of  aimpl)'  u 
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"  The  Word  of  God  is  [our]  Guide  and  Mahdl,  but  it  is 

[so]  through  the  speech  of  Fazlu'llah. 

If  thou  understandest  *  TFith  Sim  is  Knowledge  of  the 

Book,'  he  is  Witness  against  all  in  the  Day  of 

Reckoning. 

All  which  was  concealed  in  the  Phenomenal  TJniyerse 

hath  been  made  clear  by  the  Jdvid-ndma. 
Go,  seek,  0  King  of  lofty  station,  the  Supreme  Object 
in  this  way,  and  so  Farewell !  " 
(III)  A  glossary  of  the  dialect-words  used  in  the  Jdviddn* 
ndnui'i'Kablr  (ff.  81*-86*).     The  words  explained  are 
written  in  red  in  alphabetical  order,  the  explanations 
in  Persian  standing  under  each;  and  there  are  about 
eighty  words  to  the  page. 

Suppl.  Pers,,  107. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  S.  139,  brown  with  age,  described 
in  a  French  note  as  ''  Traite  de  Timmortalit^  de  Vkme  en 
prose  persienne  appell^  Djavidan  nami,  avec  I'explication  des 
lettres  cabalistiques  inconnues  qui  sont  dans  1' Alcoran,  et  le 
commentaire  des  passages  qui  sont  k  ce  sujet,  compost  par 
Fadhlalla  Houroufi  de  la  secte  des  Sofis:  il  traite  cette 
matidre  suivant  la  Th^ologie  des  Sofis,  et  la  cabale  des  lettres 
ct  des  noms  divins."  Much  of  it  is  written  in  an  extremely 
enigmatical  manner,  and  traditions  which  enjoyed  a  special 
currency  and  favour  amongst  the  sect  are  so  much  abbreviated 
as  to  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  not  already  familiar 
with  them.    Thus,  to  cite  one  instance,  the  constantly-quoted 

ky  j^^  ijy^  d  ^j^\  XLJ  ^j  <^j  appears  as  ^j  v^u^)^ 

la3^  ^  tJ .     The  book  begins,  after  the  Bismi  lldh : — 


c^^j^  JTjj^.^^l  .j^  ij^^l^^  ^z^^\j^  ^y^^  ^Jj^ 


^iLt  1  jjb  crJIS  i^  JlS  ^j^^^J^^  c5y^  tl^j^i'li  M:>'p\  vj:^v;;li  ^i^ 
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Firtlie  full  nii'Ierfttaiidiug  of  tbis  text  a  careful  preliminary 
•lady  of  the  more  intelligible  gi*'"''''  works  would  be  in- 
dnpenttble.  Its  title  iipp^ara  to  bo,  from  a  marginal  note 
raidend  partiully  unintelligible  to  me  by  contractioni, 
M'ih>thial-oaiiM-i-Jdtiii^  ("The  Eternal  Book  of  Love  "),and 
thia  title  seems  justified  by  tbe  general  tone  of  the  book  and 
br  Ihe  ooQstaDtJy- cited  tradition — 


"B/rfn  rem«mbfrrlh  me,  hvrth  me;  and  hf  >cko  hveth  me. 
pawmaUiij  (imri-t/i  me ;  an>i  In'm  icho  pawioimlrl-/  ilmveth  me 
J  pttionalrltj  lUnire  ;  and  whom  T  pamionatrh/  desire  I  »lity  ; 
ni  tjf  him  irhom  I  slai/,  I  am  the  Blood-mt."  A  Sfnhnhb'it- 
nSma-i-Hahi  ("Divine  Book  of  Love")  ia  mentioned  in  the 
Jitnei^pdma,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  work  contained  in  tbis 
lis.,  which  is  dated  H..U.  895  (a.d.  1489-90),  and  was 
inuiKribed  by  a  ceriuiii  Darvish  Aliinad.  I  was  unable  to 
diicover  in  my  examination  of  the  book  any  indications 
samng;  to  fix  more  accurately  the  date  of  composition  or  the 
•nlbonhip,  but  the  following  expression  occurring  on  f .  ll** 
rf  tho  Inliied'ndnia  (and  similar  ones  elsewhoro)  would  seem 
UtAuw  that  it  too  was  written  by  Fazlu'Iiah  : — 


^^^j^Uj 


Bender  the  JdridAn-nama  and  ^a  Mahahbat-n&ma,  mention 

made  in  the  Itliird-ndma  of  another  Huriifi  work,  in  verse, 

entitled  the  'Anh-ndma  ("  Book  of  the  Throne  ").     Citations 

fram  this  show  that  it  is  a  Persian  mathnaei  poem  written  in 

anio  metre  [Ramal-i-masaddna-i-mahdhUf)  as  the  mathnavl 


T--<i  rertaln  hy  a  pans^  on  f.  13^  of  the  Ittiwa. 
Mil.  MahahhaC-nima  receiied  this  titla  ratter  than 
^1  iiieadiiat-nima  (tThicli  maaa  tha  aatue  tbiag), 
1 1 1  optmujg  imnlt  u  followi; — 


,'  ,^^y\  ^Ip,  Jl.\  i>l»  ^1  -fU  l;,,^  L^tJ  Jjl  ,. 
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already  described  as  forming  the  second  part  of  Anc.  Fbnds 
Pers.  2i,  and  it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  this  poem  might 
prove  to  be  the  'Arsh-ndma,  but,  as  I  sought  in  vain  to  verify 
the  citations,  this  identity  must  still  be  regarded  as  un- 
established. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  another  Hurufi  poem  in 
Turkish,  by  Refi%  a  pupil  of  Nestmi,  contained  in  the 
British  Museum  MS.  Add.  5,986.  It  is  called  the  Bashdrat- 
ndma,  and  contains  translations  of  passages  from  the  ^Arsh" 
ndma,  Jdviddn-ndma,  and  Mahabhat-ndma  already  mentioned. 
As  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  this 
MS.,  save  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  I  can  for  the  present 
merely  refer  the  reader  to  Professor  Rieu's  description  of  it 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Turkish  Mamtacripts  in  the  Britinh 
Museum^  pp.  164-5. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  authentic  material  for  a  full 
study  of  this  Hurufi  sect,  of  which  hitherto  almost  nothing 
has  been  known,  is  very  considerable.  Such  a  study  this 
article  has  no  pretension  to  be,  but  only  a  few  notes  on  the 
subject,  based  on  such  hurried  examination  of  the  documents 
as  I  have  been  able  to  effect.  Some  there  may  be  who  will 
be  inclined  to  regret  that  I  did  not  postpone  it  until  I  had 
extended  this  examination ;  but,  having  learned  by  experience 
how  often  the  ungarnered  harvest  rots  instead  of  ripening, 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  place  in  the  hands  of  other 
students  these  clues  to  a  hitherto  untrodden  labyrinth  which 
at  present  I  have  not  leisure  further  to  explore.  Sources 
whence  further  information  might  be  expected  are,  besides 
the  Turkish  tazkiras  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  (some  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  cite),  the  various  general  and 
special  histories  of  Tlmur,  where  some  account  of  the 
execution  of  Fazlu'lluh  is  probably  to  be  found.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  Timiir  attached  little  importance  to  the 
death  of  one  mystic  heresiarch  amidst  the  thousands  of 
victims  whom  he  slew,  but  the  Hurufis  on  their  part  were 
not  disposed  to  forget  "  that  accursed  lame  man  "  (i^S^  ^^^ 
^y^^)j  as  the  author  of  the  htiicd-ndiua  (f.  25*)  calls  him. 
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One  other  source — printed  t.his  time,  not  manuscript — 
rrmaini  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
pMOU  (Aftlw}  of  NeeimT,  published  at  Coustantiaopk-  at  (he 
Aiklar  printing- press  in  Jumada  II,  a.h.  I'i'M.  Although 
■Iranrt  erery  page  of  this  Difan  contains  obvioua  allusions  to 
Fiuiu'DBh  and  the  lluriifi  doctriD«s,  it  would  appear  to  he 
of  only  Mcoodary  value  for  an  investigation  of  the  teuetA 
oT  ike  leet.  That  Ne»Tmi  was  a  prominent  disciple  of 
Fuiu'llali  is  abundantly  proved  by  evidence  external  to  his 
(>«l)  pueiOA,  and  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  "  Seyyid 
■Intid"'  inentione<d  in  the  visions  wherewith  the  Cambridge 
MS.  of  the  Jav'uidn-i-Kiiblr  ooucludes  (p.  72  of  .my  Persian 
Cilaloguf).  QinHli-zad^  expressly  says,  in  the  notice  which 
be  coQKecnit««  to  Kestint  in  hie  (axhira  (Add.  24,957  of  Brit. 
Mm,  f.  2fl2),  that,  lifter  he  had  been  filled  with  Divine  love, 
b«"at  Itiugth  oSered  his  devotion  to  Fuzlu'llah  al-Huriifi," 
uid,  becoming  bolder  and  bolder  in  his  talk  of  Divine 
Mnteriesas  the  Mystic  Wine-cup  which  he  druined  proved 
Itt)  moch  for  his  discretion,  uttered  words  mystically  true 
liot  outwardly  blasphemous,  which  caused  the  doctors  of 
Aleppo  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  him.*  The 
Mthor  of  the  Infiicd-nama  mentions  him  (f.  22*)  as  one  of 
•fen  "most  learned,  moat  perfect,  most  excellent,  most 
wninent  darviahes  of  that  epoch  "  {the  others  being  Darvlsh 
'All,  Darvtnh  Baha'u'd-Oin,  MawliinS  Muhammad  of  Sa'ia, 
Mawlana  Hasan  of  Buriijird,  Darvish  Ahmad  of  GilUn,  and 


)  QiMlI-iiiU  [fl.  A.n.  mt)  speaks  at  liim  u  'ItiiKdn'd-Din.  and  urs  that  ha 
W«V*d  to  a  h.mil<r  at  ServidK  ot  Baghdad.  Mr.  Gibh,  who  hw  kindly  read 
ttaa^  th*  proofi  ol  Uua  article,  ajt  that  Lafifi  (a.b.  9S3)  confirmi  tU'e  licet 
IMMof  baionnatian. 

'  I  «■  iadtblal  to  Ur.  Gihli  for  the  falloiring  nol«:— "  Qiuali-zUe's  wiinia 
M»- 

'■■■  " '    1'-  ■!■  I  ■•■■11  Mbit  npnn  th*  Ganlen  of  hia  Spiril,  upon  tbo 

il  bore  the  Perfume  of  Lots  and  Affectitia  to 

_■  iwrred  Ihe  Sheykhs  of  the  TiiDo,  he  at  laat 

"  ^uruf ;,'  in  coosequence  uf  which,  cantinriea 

'T  >l.  and  bagan  to  rats  after  (he  faahioa  u(  the 
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Mawlana  Hasan -i-Haydarl),  and,  in  an  anecdote  concerning 
him  (to  be  cited  presently)  which  occurs  on  f .  58^,  calls  him 


,  ^^MxMiJ  i.ti^jJi  jWe  Jumi  f,i^\  A«.tf.ij  JbJtwj  Jum» 

"  the  beatified,  martyred  Seyyid,  Amir  Seyyid  'Imada'd-Din 
Neslmi."  In  the  tazhira  of  Latlfi  (Add.  17,339  of  Brit. 
Mus.,  f.  90^)  he  is  called— 

•  • 

"  the  fearless  Soldier  of  the  Field  of  Love,  the  precious 
Sacrifice  of  Ihe  Ka*ba  of  Affection,  the  Paragon  of  Seyyids, 
Seyyid  Nesimi,  may  God  sanctify  his  secret !  "  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  even  Musulmaiis  presumably  orthodox 
were  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  second  MansQr-i- 
Hallaj,  a  part  for  which  his  own  words  {Divan,  p.  52,  1.  6, 
and  many  other  passages)  prove  his  predilection — 

"  Since  I  have  been  helped  \_fnan8ur']  ^  by  the  Truth  [God] 
I  ever  say,  *  I  am  the  Truth  !  '  Who  will  put  me  on  the 
gibbet  ?     I  have  become  notorious  in  this  city." 

Had  these  gentle  biographers  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  even  so  much  of  the  HurufI  literature  as  the  writer 
has  done,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  would  have  striven  to 
surround  with  the  halo  of  martyrdom  an  exponent  of  doctrines 
far  more  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  than  their  orthodoxy. 
These  doctrines  I  now  propose  briefly  to  examine,  chiefly  by 
the  light  of  the  Istiwd-ndma,  of  which  I  have  the  fullest 
notes,  and  which  is  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  of  the 
HurufI  books.  Before  proceeding  to  this  second  part  of  my 
article,  however,  I  will  summarize,  for  greater  convenience  of 
reference,  the  sources  of  our  information  on  the  subject. 

I  Or,  '*  since  I  have  become  [like]  Maufur."     The  equi?oque  cannot  be 
preserved  in  English. 
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I.  Hurufl  tcntings.  (1)  The  Jdviddn'tidma-i-Kiabir  of 
FazluUldh  al-Huruft :  MSS.  of  Cambridge,  Leyden, 
and  St.  Sophia. 

(2)  The  htitcd-ndma  of  Amir  Ohiydthu'd-Dln  :  MSS.  of 
Paris  and  the  Vatican. 

(3)  The  MahabbaUndma  of  Fazlu'lldh :  MS.  of  Paris. 

(4)  A  mathnad  poem  which,  under  the  guise  of 
Alexander's  quest  for  the  Water  of  Life,  treats 
allegorically  of  the  Hurufi  doctrines,  and  may  be 
the  ^Arah-ndma  of  Fazlu'llah  mentioned  and  cited 
in  the  Isiitcd-ndma  :  Paris  MS. 

(5)  The  Divdn  of  Nesimi  :  Constantinople  edition  of 
A.H.  1298.  This  volume  also  includes  (pp.  9-14) 
the  Oafy'-ndmS  (Turkish)  of  Refri. 

(6)  The  Bashdrat-ndma  of  Nesimi's  pupil  Refi'i :  Brit. 
Mus.  MS. 

U.  External  Sources  of  Information,  Biographies  of  Turkish 
poets  (8.V.  Nenimt  and  perhaps  IteflH),  e.g.  Qindli- 
zddi  and  Latifl}  Probably  some  of  the  histories 
of  Timur ;  Haji  Ehalfa,  s.v.  Jdviddn-i-Kablr  \  the 
Inbd  of  Ibn  Hajar. 


II.   The  Doctrines. 

Speaking  generally,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  fanciful  doctrines  confusedly  and 
anmethodically  set  forth  in  the  Hurufi  books: — 

(1)  There  exists  a  hidden  science,  to  acquire  which  is  at 
once  the  supreme  duty  and  the  supreme  happiness  of  man, 
indicating  and  explaining  the  meaning  and  significance  of  all 
things  in  heaven  above  and  in  earth  beneath,  and  the  mystical 
correspondences  which  unite  them. 


1  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibb  for  the  following  note : — *'  Refill  is  not 
nentioned  in  any  of  the  tezkirh  I  hare  seen.  There  is  further  a  notice  ou 
Xtfimi  in  'Ashiq  Chelebi's  tezkiri^  written  about  a.h.  976.  Also  in  'All's 
History  [j\dJt\  *k),  written  a.h.  1007.  *Ashiq  alone  speaks  in  a  disparaging 
tone  aSont  Nesimi.*' 
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(2)  This  hidden  science  is  contained  in  the  Qur'an ;  but 
the  key  which  unlocks  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Fazla'llah, 
"  the  Master  of  Interpretation  "  ( Jj^^  u--.o-U),  also  called 
''His  Divine  Holiness"  {^j^\  c:-ya>-),  and,  after  him,  passed 
to  his  Successor  (AaJ>a>>  c^y-o*-)  or  Vicar ^  (O^  uJ  d^A^  fji^ 

^^_5-i-fri  ^^  i^jJ^  (j-^^').  By  them  it  was  disclosed  to  the 
believers. 

(3)  Man,  created  in  the  Image  of  God,  "in  the  best  of 

forms  "  ((i-i^AJ  ^jJ^Jl]  «4),  is  the  Microcosm  (yu^^\  (J'^Vt  ^^® 

Book  of  God  ('^^^l^pflxj  dJ^Li  *  ^jJ^  ^^^^\  4^l=J3\), 

the  Goal  and  Measure  of  all  things,  the  Throne  on  which 
God  ascended  when  He  had  finished  the  creation  of  all 
inferior  and  subordinate  creatures  (as  it  is  said  in  the 
Qur'an — <tl^  ^Jx,  jjj^^l  ^),  an  Object  of  Worship  to  the 
Angels,  "  save  Iblis,  who  waxed  proud  and  refused,"  saying:— 


**  That  pure  Essence  which  I  worship  is  free  from  standing 
or  sitting : 
How  can  an  earthly  body  be  the  object  of  my  adoration  P 
My  adoration  is  towards  my  God." 

{'Arsh'fidfna  cited  in  Istiird-ndma^  f.  20».) 

(4)  "  Science  is  a  Point  tchich  fooh  have  made  manifold " 
(^P-Jblsll  \ibjlS  <<  Vil )  JjJO.  That  science  is  the  Science  of 
the  Letters,  which,  properly  understood,  explains  all  things. 
"  That  Point,"  says  Amir  Nuru'Uah,  called  Hazrat'i- 
Sururu'sh'Shuhadd  (His  Holiness  the  Delight  of  the  Martyrs), 
''  is  the  head  of  man  ;  for  Beauty,  Comeliness,  Speech,  Smell, 
iSight,  and  Hearing  are  all  in  the  head ;  and,  according  to 
writing  and  script,  the  32  lines  of  black  and  white  [i.e.  the 
32  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  as  enlarged  by  the  Persians] 

1  Perhaps  Amir  Niira*llah,  « the  Delight  of  the  Martyrs."    See  p.  77,  infr*. 


m'm  Uie  face,  and  the  raaiiifestalion  of  speech  also,  which 
ii  33  nitd  'iS  [soundi  m  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages 
rwp».'ti*ely].  la  in  the  face;  and  the  verse  '  A/l  tliiinji  shall 
ftmh  tart  Mi*  Fan<:'  also  alludes  to  this"  (Iififrd-nditta, 
S.  le^-aO*).  Aa  all  the  letters  are  developed  from  the  Point 
(lUt),  w  are  all  men  developed  from  seed  ('ikj,  which  is, 
«i»8  for  a  alight  difference  iu  diacritical  points,  an  anagram 
ofiiwi}.  "  Which  faoh  have  made  maui/old"  :  "inasmuch  as 
tlityseek  the  EseeDceof  God,  and  the  manirestation  of  that 
Eoence,  and  the  Tiitian  thereof,  elsewhere  than  in  the  Face 
df  Maa  "  {ItiiaS-ndma,  f.  20*).      So   Nesimi  says   (Dlvdii, 

"Seeing  that  my  body  ie  the  mirror  for  the  18.000  worlds, 
I  im  that  very  Form  of  God,  so  am  I  concealed  to  {i.e.  not 
Coopreh ended  by)  the  multitude." 

(-?)  The  Hurufia,  like  tho  Biitini.^  or  Ismu'ills,  whom  in 
nuny  rospecls  ihey  bo  closely  resemble,  teach  that,  though 
(here  is  a  deep  meaning  of  infinite  aignlGcance  both  in  the 
Quran  and  in  the  religious  observances  (Prayer,  Fasting, 
Pilgrimage,  etc.)  which  it  ordains,  the  merely  literal  meaning 
of  tlte  former  and  ihe  merely  formul  fulfilmont  of  the  latter 
iw  entirely  devoid  of  importance.  The  method  of  (ti'm/,  or 
ili^orical  interpretation,  first  elaborated  by  the  Isma'TlIs, 
iSnda  an  equally  full  and  very  similar  application  amongst 
th«  Huriiria,  who,  as  it  would  appear,  reject  tho  material 
Ueanrrvction,  Paradise,  and  Hell  of  orthodox  Islam ;  and 
inciiuis  to  a  belief  in  Transmigration,  or  rather,  perhaps,  like 
the  Dabis,  in  the  "Return"  (~:l.^x^j)  or  Re- manifestation 
[if  tbe  asme  eignidcaut  Bssencos  in  new  forms.'  They  appear 
Vt  beliwe,  however,  in  a  state  of  subjective  happiness  or 
niaory  nfler  death,  since  Qhiyathu'd-Dln  gives  in  the  latiu-d- 
|l4«ui  (f.  2ii*)   an  account  of  a  coiiveraatiou  which  he  held 

'  CI.  pp.  77-8,  intra. 
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during  sleep  with  a  departed  co-religionist,  Arair  Salamu'llab, 
and  describes  graphically  the  mansions  and  gardens  of  the 
Paradise  wherein  he  visited  him  and  other  deceased  co- 
religionists ;  while  in  another  place  (f.  27*)  the  following 
couplet,  ascribed  to  "  the  Master  of  Interpretation  *'  (i.e. 
Fazlu'llah),  is  said  to  have  been  cited  in  tbe  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion by  Amir  Niiru'lJah : — 


"There  remain  ever  with  him  in  the  Ideal  World  that  form 
and  those  attributes  which  had  become  familiar  to  him." 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  Isiiu-d-ttdma,  chapters  "on  the 
consciousness  of  the  Human  Spirit  after  the  plucking  off  of 
the  Body,  when  and  how  Peace  comes  to  the  pure  and  great 
Spirit  of  the  learned,  enquiring,  unitarian  Gnostic  who 
practises  what  he  knows  "  (f.  212) ;  "  in  explanation  of  Hell» 
und  the  Place  of  Abode  of  the  Human  Spirit  **  (f.  39^) ;  and 
"  in  explanation  of  Hell,  and  determination  thereof  according 
to  the  word  of  interpretation  of  the  Jdvuidn^ndmn-i-Ildhl,  the 
Mahahhai-ndma-UIldhl  and  the  Word  of  the  Vicar  of  God 
(Khaltfatulldh)y  and  according  to  the  explicit  testimony  {yje^) 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel." 

Now  the  doctrine  of  ta^tcU,  or  allegorical  interpretation,  is 
very  apt  to  lead  to  complete  Antinomianism,  and  from 
several  passages  in  the  Istitrd-ndma,  it  would  appear  that  this 
actually  was  the  case  amongst  many  of  the  Hurufls.  "  Some 
of  the  darvidhes  of  Rum"  (i.e.  the  Turkish  Hurufis$), according 
to  Ghiyathu'd-Din  (f.  24*),  used  to  argue  thus: — 


\  Ji>'j\  ci^^Li:  ^;^j^  c^^^  ^j\  s^jLz  cL^-l^ 
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viJ^*  b  vi^l  jJU  ^\  c:-^  j\  ^^^  uu.^;  cJ-ii;  cu^ 


JjL,  tts-L,  *_»lj  ^jij.i  sji^j  x^  cyl,  J  aaLj  ^ j^l^^ 

/^  (f.  24')  j^IjJ'jjW-  ^  f.^  cr-  ^^^  ^^^  Ir-/'  ^ 
*i' j^U^  *  ^uW^  ^-^^-^  ^j-^  *  ^  l5^^  '^^  ^^ 
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"'Paradise  consists  in  knowledge,  and  hell  in  ignorance. 
Since  we  are  cognizant  of  the  32  words,  and  of  our  own 
being,  and  of  all  things,  all  things  are  paradise  to  us: 
there  is  no  longer  prayer,  or  fasting,  or  cleanness,  or  things 
unlawful :  all  is  lawful.  For  all  these  things  are  obligations, 
and  in  paradise  is  no  obligation.  And  by  paradise  is  meant 
this  world,  with  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  the  Letters 
and  the  Explanation  of  the  Revealer  (glorious  be  his 
mention !)/  And  the  darvlshes  of  Baghdad  also,  who  are 
Darvish  Amir  'Ali  Eeyvan  and  Darvlsh  Sadr-i-Ziya,  and 
Darvish  Hasan  Natiq,  also  hold  and  have  held  this.  And 
Darvish  Haji  'Isa  of  Bitlls  (upon  whom  be  the  Peace  of 
God)  enquired  of  His  Holiness  the  Vicar  of  God  in  Ala- 
dagh,  and  disputed  for  some  while  with  the  Darvishes 
Mawlana  Hasan  Haydarl  and  Darvish  Muhammad  Tir-gar 
[*the  Fletcher']  and  Seyyid  Taju'd-Din  and  Seyyid 
Muzaffar  [about  this  point],  his  contention  being,  'There 
is  no  obligation  in  Paradise;  and  we  say  that  we  are  in 
Paradise,  therefore  there  is  no  obligation  upon  us ;  and 
these  five  times  of  prayer  are  an  obligation  upon  us, 
therefore  they  should  not  be  performed,*  and  for  some  time 
he  discoursed  on  this  matter,  until  at  length  it  came  to 
the  hearing  of  His  Holiness  the  Vicar  of  God  (on  whom 
be  the  blessings  of  God),  who  answered  him  thus:  'Dost 
thou  admit  my  knowledge  and  infallibility  ?  There  are 
but  two  alternatives.'  That  worthy  darvish  replied,  '  This 
humble  individual  admits  your  knowledge  and  infallibility.' 
Then  said  the  other,  '  If  thou  regardest  me  as  wise,  I  say 
that  one  should  perform  them.*  And  in  the  Mahahhat- 
udma-i'Ildhl  (glorious  be  its  mention !)  His  Holiness  the 
Revealer  (glorious  be  his  mention !)  says :  '  Worship  of 
God  will  at  length  turn  the  heads  of  philosophers,  doctors, 
the  ascetic  and  the  devout,  again  to  the  World  of  Love ; 
and  Love  consists  in  this,  that  one  should  fulfil  the 
prostration  of  submission  to  every  hair  of  the  face,  and 
eyebrow,  and  eyelash,  and  glance  of  the  Beloved :  and  in 
Paradise,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  explicit  word  of  Scripture, 
"  then  shall  be  mid  unto  them,  ^  Peace  !  Peace  ! ' "  and  "  Peace  ! 
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Peace!**  is  in  the  prayers;  it  [i.e.  Paradise]  is  therefore 
conformable  to  prayer.'  That  darvish  was  silent  and  sub- 
mitted and  acquiesced." 

Ghiyathu'd-Din  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  views 
prevalent  amongst  his  fellow-believers  in  Shirwan,  Gilan 
("some  of  whom  believe  in  the  World  of  Immortality  as 
confoimable  to  the  World  of  Sleep"),  Khurasan  (where 
Seyyid  Amir  Ishaq  taught  and  gathered  disciple's),  'Iraq, 
Lnristan,  and  Tabriz,  most  of  whom  seem  to  have  discarded 
the  outer  forms  of  religion  : — 

>  w/^>J  j'jT  l^jy;.  Ai^  Jji^  JiA^  ^  ^  ^jU5  ^  ^ 

^\t^  ^>J  ^  oj/jl^  ^T  c^^U  J^\  J^  (f.  25^) 
^^jO^  c:--*J^J  JcjL-j^  J^— =5-  Ji— ^  J».>^  y»*-^  ^-=f^  J  «^>«^ 


j\  ^  Jill  J^;^  /^^  Ai^-  ^^^^j  ^ W>i>  ^^^y^  (f.  26") 
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*  J^  ^1^1   2FjJbluL«  \j^\  (^X-»  d^^  jJ  ^  CU-J  V* 


"And  most,  nay,  all  of  those  of  'Iraq  and  Luristan,  and 
the  darvishes  of  that  district,  having  entangled  themselves 
in  heresy,  and  discarded  prayer  and  other  obligations, 
imagine  that  in  thus  acting  they  enjoy  liberty.  As  for 
those  of  Tabriz,  the  darvishes  who  are  followers  of  Fazl,^ 
some  [of  them  too]  hold  that  Paradise  has  come,  and  that 
the  prescribed  obligations  are  removed.  'Whatever  is  in 
creation,*  [say  they]  'is  the  due  of  the  initiate:  he  should 
possess  himself  of  whatever  is  obtainable,  and  as  for  what 
is  beyond  his  reach,  he  ought  to  regard  it  as  his  by  right, 
and  strive  to  get  it  out  of  the  hands  of  others,  so  that  the 
initiate  may  take  possession  of  it.  Prayer,  Worship,  the 
greater  and  lesser  ablutions,  and  the  like  of  these  things, 
are  abrogated.  Prayer  existed  so  that  the  verity  under- 
lying it  might  become  known  :  when  that  verity  has  become 
known,  there  is  no  more  [need  of]  prayer,  and  the  like 
obligations Some  assert  that  His  Holiness  the 

*  Of  course  J^  J*^  u^^^  ^^7  ^  taken  as  meaning  "the  excellent"  or 
*' accomplished  darvishes/*  but  as  Fa^lu'llah,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  was 
a  Tahriziy  I  think  that  the  expression  has  a  specific  meaning,  and  denotes  those 
I^urufis  who  derived  their  teaching  directly  from  him. 


TEE  nrRm  sv.n. 

)I»ter  of  rnt«rpretation  (glorious  be  his 
th«  'Arih-nama-i'lldlil : — 
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30  y 8  111 


Toeiition  I)  s 
hereby  all  things 


'That  is.  I  have  two  and  thirty  words 

suhaist : 

If  by  the  Truth  you  abide  in  one,  you  will  find  the  other 
one  and  thirty  made  plain  thereby.' 

Thst  iJpar  brother  of  my  heart  DorvTsh  Muhammad  Tir-gar 
['ihe  Fletcher']    fupon    whom    he   the  approval  of    Goil), 
«h*n  we  approached    Biighdad   and   reached   the  protected 
prdea  of  Qiiba   with   His   Holiness   'the   Delight  of   the 
Msrtyrs'AmIr  Niini'lluh  (upon  whom   be  the  blesainga  of 
God),  after    our    release   from    Ihe    bondage   of   the    devils, 
arrited  from    Mazandaran    bringing    several   problems,   of 
»^iifh  one  was  this :  '  All  languages  save  Arabic  and  Persian 
innst  pHss   away,   as   is  proved    by    [the   tradition]    "  the 
knjiiagf    of    Ihe    people    of    Paradue    is    Arabic    mid   Bail 
Pmian,"    for    the    thirty-two   words    [rather    ie/liT«]    ure 
carrent  in  these  two  languuges,  while  other  languages  are 
incrriy  repeated,'  wherefore   they  must  puss  awuy.'     And 
(DuUier   [problem]    was    this   which   he   enquired    of   this 
bomble  individual;  'Where  dost  thou  behold  His  Holiness 
(liB  Maet«r  of  Interpretation  (glorious  be  his  mention  !)  and 
that  accursed  lame  man  [i.e.  Timiir-i-lang,  '  Tamerlane ']  P  ' 
Thin  bumble  individual  replied :  *  [I  behold]  the  essence  of 
that  anclenn  lame  one  in  the  accursed  distortion^  [?],  and 
the  etwenoe  of  the  Grace  [/hi/]  of  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds 
(glorious  be  his  mention  !)  in  His  Holiness  AmTr  Niirullah.' 
He  denied  it,  saying:  'His  Holiness  the  Master  of  Inter- 
pretation U  only  potentially  manifest,  for  he  rules  [by  his 
iaflumce  and   teachings   which   survive    him],   while  that 

'  1\«  tJoran  9Ti>I*in  ilotlt  primiirilj  with  the  mvslical  nrt.nea  and  ri^iflcBDca 
kl  tha  'ift  ktlen  of  tbc  Aritliio  alphahot,  nod  aftervrirdi  included  (in  tho  Xiuiha' 
^JTtnr,  or  SBpplniiiuit  to  the  JirMUn-i-Kaiir]  the  foorHilditioiuil  FeTHinn  letlera 
4i<>  T>  J'  'l^  •!/'  tliua  tiu.nj;  th«  tuUl  aumhcr  to  32.  Other  Inngniige), 
acoaraia^  Ic  Uii;  I;lar&n  liew,  would  only  repent  more  or  leu  porfsctlj  thcee 
ktUri 

l\c  ]nopcr  meuung  of  tfC  u  ■  rarnlfsls,  distortion  of  tha  voulli.'    With 
Iiui^t''-  'I  iirnhMj  hul  name  ipediil  eigni&wlioii. 
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lame  man  is  in  a  dog,  and  in  the  form  of  a  dog  one  may 
behold  him/  "  * 

All  this  very  clearly  shows  that,  as  might  have  been 
expected  primd  facie,  the  doctrine  of  ia'wil,  or  allegorical 
interpretation,  had  produced  amongst  the  Hurufis  that 
disregard  of  the  external  forms  of  devotion,  and  impatience 
of  restriction,  which  it  always  has  tended,  and  always  must 
tend,  to  produce.  Not  only  were  many  of  them  disposed 
to  abandon  the  prayers,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage  prescribed 
by  the  Law  of  Islam,  but  they  were  inclined,  like  the 
Carmathians,  like  the  Anabaptists,  like  some  of  the  early 
Babis,  to  consider  that  to  them,  as  a  chosen  people,  it  was 
given  to  "inherit  the  earth."  Nor  are  there  wanting  in 
their  books  sundry  indications  of  a  tendency  on  their  part 
to  set  aside  the  moral  as  well  as  the  religious  law;  while 
it  is  clear  that  some  of  them,  like  Nesiml,  were  given  to 
indulging  in  those  extravagant  pretensions  wherein  to  this 
day  Persians  of  the  class  amongst  which  doctrines  of  this  type 
find  most  favour  are  accustomed  to  revel.*  An  interesting 
passage  in  the  htiicd-ndma  (f.  58^)  illustrates  this : — 

^\  j;  i-^>i^  ^  A3jy  ^L  .u^y  ^j^^j  ^£,  Js\  JU  J^ 

^^.^^     jjj*  jU^  S1>^ jf^y  tAj^il  '^^:^*^  '^^  fi^     '^^^  iJJlSi^^ 


*  For  a  curiou«*  parallel,  cf.  my  translation  of  the  Kew  History  of  Mirsd  *All 
JfNhanimad  the  Bdhf  p.  338. 

•  See  my  Year  amongtt  tlu  Fersiantf  pp.  475,  491-3. 
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.tfJ>Jl^^ 


^1  .       AftA..^   . 


^\^\ij.^^\ 


AM 


■XjU^  jVj^^-i.  ,_sUjJ^^_«  ^1  J  JuiV*  iJjL*  CjUJIJ 'rirfy: 

The  King  of  Unitariuna  and  Cream  of  Divines,  the  Vicar 
of  the  Grace  of  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds  [i.e,  of  Fazlu'llah], 
the  Hi^h,  the  Exalted,  the  Siiprotoe  (upon  whom  be  Peace), 
Urrjing  at  the  Banquet  of  Uiiilicutiou,  and  absorbed 
in  quaffing  the  DIvioe  Wine.  The  poetry  of  that  blessed, 
Ljrrtfd  SeyyicI,  Amir  Sej-yid  'Imadu'd-Dln  Ne^imi  (upon 
be  God'fl  approval),  was  being  read  amongst  us,  and 
in  that  poetry  which  appeared  to  imply  a  cluim 
Divine]  Ipseity.  This  humble  individual  jestingly 
:d  of  His  Holiness  saying;  '  IIow  is  it  that  Seyyid 
ho  was  one  of  your  converts,  has  put  forward 
■11  tbeae  claims  to  Ipseity?  Of  course,  every  perfect  man 
ItoastA  of  bis  highest  levels,  and  utters  great  words,  like 
'All,  ths  I'rince  of  Btilievers,  in  the  liomily  [known  aa] 
^ta^ahaqiyya ;    and   Sheykh   Juneyd    [of    Baghdad] ;    and 
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Sheykh  Bayazld  [of  Bistam] ;  and  the  like  of  these  f^eat 
Sheykhs.  But  from  you  the  like  of  these  utterances  hath 
not  appeared  and  appeareth  not.'  His  Holiness  made 
several  subtle  observations  to  this  humble  individual,  and 
answered:  'There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  of  my  levelfly 
inasmuch  as  the  Divine  Scripture  explicitly  speaks  and 
discourses  of  the  high  levels  of  this  humble  individual/ 
I  asked,  '  Which  [passage]  is  it  ? '  He  replied  :  *  Where 
God  says,  "  and  He  is  the  Exalted,  the  Mighty ^^  and  "  One 
Sigh  and  Oreat"  and  the  like  of  these  verses,  it  is  to  me 
that  God  refers  in  the  words  of  Scripture/  And  this 
humble  individual  was  present  when  he  heard  this  saying: 
and  he  engraved  it  on  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  until  now, 
when  a  period  of  thirty  years,  more  or  less,  has  elapsed 
since  that  time,  it  hath  been  recorded  in  writing,  so  that, 
when  it  reaches  the  hearing  of  those  who  seek  the  Path 
of  Certainty  and  pursue  the  Road  of  Unification  of  the 
Grace  of  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds  [i.e.  Fazlu'Uah]  (glorious 
is  his  mention !),  they  may  regard  this  question  as  somewhat 
left  by  this  humble  individual  in  the  plain  of  phenomenal 
beings,  and  may  remember  him  in  their  prayers/' 

A  few  quotations  from  Neslmrs  Divdn,  taken  almost  at 
random  from  the  first  few  pages,  will  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  pretensions  above  referred  to. 


*  We  are  the  Ruler  of  the  two  worlds :  we  are  the  enemy 
of  rejoicing  and  mourning.  Shibli  is  a  drop  from  our 
Ocean :  [Ibrahim]  Adham  is  a  Point  of  our  Letter.  One 
night  our  all-encompassing  Ocean  dashed  a  wave  whose 
foam  became  Adam.  Jesus,  the  Breather  of  Healing  Breath, 
will  be  born  if  we  breathe  our  breath  into  Mary." 
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*'Seek  God    from   us,   0    8on,    since    we    are    the    Divine 
Manifestation/' 

' j^  i\j  ^Uj  ,_^  Jm,*!    *  iKjl  ^^j^  ^J-iy—  j' 

"  We  were  acquainted  with  the  Secret  of  the  Father  when 
Ahmad  [i.e.  Muhammad]  showed  a  sign  of  the  Path." 

V*^  <Ji*^  j'  *^j^'  ^^    ^  kJ^^"^  ^^jy^  S-J^  J^ 

"0  seeker  of  the  Divine  Countenance,  when  thou  quittest 
duality  we  are  Ood ! '' 

**0  seeker  of   the  Brcal,  behold   God  in  the  fair  face  and 
symmetrical  beauty  I " 

**0  Sufi  who  hast  wasted  thy  life,  come  and   drink  wine, 
for  what  is  passed  is  lost." 

*  I  j^  ^-U  jx^  ijj.  J\    ^  j^^\  ^^  j;-3-  ^^  ^'^ 

"Contemplate  the  Face  of  God  in  the  disposal  of  the  down 

on  a  comely  countenance : 
Alas,  thou   wilt  not  regard  the  Real   to-day,  0  dupe  of 
to-morrow's  promises !  " 

"He  who  says  that  a  fair  face  is  not  the  Visage  of  God 
hath  not  the  Truth-seeing  eye   and   his   pretension 


A 

\ 


is  vain." 


"I  am  the  suspended  Heaven,  I  am  tlie  Absolute  Agent, 
I  am  with  God,  I  am  God,  I  am  the  Proofs  and 
the  Sign." 

J.I.A.8.  189S.  6 
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''0  thou  who  makest  one  the  names  of  the  Faith,  of 
Blasphemy  and  of  Polytheism,  come,  worship  this 
fair  form,  for  this  (i.e.  doing  this)  is  the  Faith ! "  ^ 

Surely  here  is  sufficient  proof  to  convict  Neslmi  of 
unorthodoxy,  quite  apart  from  the  essentially  heretical 
doctrines  of  his  sect,  which  certainly  regarded  Fazlu'Uah 
and  his  Jdciddn-ndma-i-Kabir  as  equal  to  Muhammad  and 
the  Qur'iin,  and  probably  as  vastly  superior,  besides 
explaining  away  by  their  ta'tcil  most  of  the  essential 
doctrines  and  prescribed  ordinances  of  Islam ! 

It  is  now  time  to  give  a  sample  of  the  fanciful  "corre- 
spondences" or  analogies  so  industriously  sought  out  by 
the  Hurufis.  As  the  Qur'an  corresponds  to  man,  each 
being  the  Book  of  God,  so  the  Fdtiha,  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  Qur'an,  corresponds  to  the  head  of  man.  And  just 
as  this  sura  comprises  seven  "signs"  (dt/dt)  or  verses,  the 
HabUi'l-mat/idni,  so  in  the  face  of  man  we  have  "seven 
signs,"  to  wit,  the  hair,  two  eyehroics,  and  four  rows  of 
et/elanhes.  These,  says  the  Istitca-ndma  (f.  17^),  are  "the 
Seven  Heavens,"  for  in  reality  there  is  only  one  heaven : — 

,,:u^  ^^J  ^j^J  >^^  l:^^  j;\  ^  \^^  Jj:>j\^  c^^^  l^  y 


**  By  this  proof  it  is  known  that  the  external  heaven  is 
only  one,  like  the  earth.  When  they  speak  of  'seven,' 
the  'heavens'  of  Man's  body  are  meant,  these  being  the 

»  For  thin  corrootetl  rondmnir,  and  for  the  followinjr  note,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  (tibb*!*  kindn«'ss: — *•  This  verse  is  addres«ed  to  the  Adept  who  sew  the  Fnity 
in  all  things  — *  Syntheism '  is  perhaps  better  than  *  rolytheiam*  for  c^  ." 
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^•«1  and  tbe  'lines  of  the  head'  [as  above  enamerated] 
Vtich  uvea  lines  he  brings  with  him  when  he  comes  forth 

frointiw  womb  of  Eve,  who  is  the  Mother"  (i.e.  t_*biJ!  il, 

"tlisUotber  of  tb«  Book,"  man,  as  we  have  seen,  being 

"ttiBook"). 

In  tocord(inc«  with  this  idea,  we  find  meution  mude  hy 
M>e  Wthor  of  the  lati'Cd-nama  (f.  23»)  of  two  deceased  ludies 
«t  bit peraiiBsioQ  entitled  " Blbl  Fatilyi"  and  " Bibi  Ummu'l^ 

Kim." 

Supported,  I  BQppose,  by  a  traditional  saj'ing  ascribed 
to  'All.  "  All  that  w  in  t/ie  Qur'an  w  m  the  Shratu'l-Fdliha." 
«t«.,  and  extending  its  application  in  a  manner  slightly 
iliffiirent  from  that  adopted  by  Sheykh  Muhyiyyu'd  -  Din 
b,  al-'Ambl.  and  aft«r  him  by  the  Babis  (who  take  the 
Dioeleen  letters  of  the  Biami'ilah  as  the  basis  of  their 
numerical  mysiicism),  the  Huriifis  next  assume  that  the 
flnl  Terse  of  the  Fatiha  (^^U)l  Cj,  -"JJ  AaJU,  which 
(»al«in»  eighteen  letters,  represents  ihe  "18,000  worlds" 
[cf.  p.  71,  supra)  which  constitute  the  Universe.  Now  the 
Sua  of  the  Universe  =  God  (aUI)  +  "  what  is  beside  God  " 
Itlil  .Ifcj  U).  Take  away  the  4  letters  of  a1!1  from  18, 
ud  14  is  left,  which  number  represents  the  Phenomenal 
cr  Material  Creation.  The  same  number  14  (to  which  the 
Hufiifi*  appear  to  attach  great  importance,  perhaps  as 
«  nultiple  of  7)  is  arrived  at  in  another  way,  as 
foUgws: — The  Arabic  alphabet  comprises  28  letters.  This 
tlpliatwt  in  the  Hurufi  system  represents  the  sum  of 
the  Untrerse.  i.e.  God  +  "what  is  beside  God."  Take 
iMAj  what  the  Hurufis  call  "  the  14  letters  of  God " 
iAW  ,  i^  .  1  1  ^  -^ ,  by  which  t-hey  appear  to  mean  the 
letlert  iu  the  formula— j_»  31  aJI  I  aIJI  ,  ■'  God,  there  is  no  God 
iMIIe!")  and  14  letlers  remain  to  represent  "what  is  beside 
God,"  i.e.  the  Material  Worlds.  Tlie  four  letters  in  the 
18-4  of  the  first  reduction  are  represented  in  the  alphabet 
hf  llui  fuur  letters  added  by  the  Persians  to  the  original  28 
irfth*  Araba,  which  2tS  is  iliielf  the  double  of  14. 
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Moreover,  14  joints  make  up  the  fingers  (ineludingy  of 
course,  the  thumb)  of  the  hand,  or  28  the  two  hands.  In 
pronouncing  the  declaration  of  the  Divine  Unity  (.XfMJ),  the 
index-finger  (hence  called  c^jlfl  l:l-J^],  ''the  Witness- 
finger  ")  of  one  hand,  and  all  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
(making  14  +  3  =  17  joints  in  all),  are  extended,  while  the 
remaining  fingers  (11  joints)  are  flexed.  The  17  stand  for 
the  17  t::->UCs^  'a^,  or  primary  forms  of  the  Arabic 
letters,  which  are  not  dependent  for  their  differentiation  on 
the  "  point "  or  dot  {nuqta),  viz. :  \ ,  ^->,  -. ,  *> ,  j ,  (jm,  ^JO,  fc , 
^,  «-J,  CS,  J,/»,  ^,^,J^,c>.  The  11  stand  for  the 
11  tiJl^luyO^  'A^Ji  ,  which  are  differentiated  by  the  "  point," 
viz. :  ^,  i^,  ^,  ^,  J ,  J ,  (^ ,  J>,^,  fj  J.    Thus,  the 

nuqta  or  "point"  is  the  underlying  basis,  or  primordial 
element,  of  the  alphabet,  which  is  its  manifestation ;  while 
from  another  point  of  view  it  reveals,  by  differentiating,  the 
letters.  This  appears  to  be  the  thought  which  underlies  the 
assumption  of  the  title  ''  Nuqta  "  by  the  Bab,  though  it  was 
no  doubt  immediately  suggested  to  him  by  the  final  words  of 
the  traditional  saying  of  *AlI  referred  to  above — 


**  All  that  is  in  the  Qiir'dn  is  in  the  Fdtihu,  and  all  that  is  in 
the  Fdtiha  is  in  the  BismiUldh,  and  all  that  is  in  the  BismClldA 
is  in  the  Bd,  and  all  that  is  in  the  Bd  is  in  the  Point  which  is 
under  the  Bd  (^->),  and  I  am  the  Point  which  is  under  the  Bd** 
The  "  Point "  contains  potentially  all  the  "  Letters,"  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  Istiwd-ndma  (f.  5*) — 

The  mysteries  of  the  number  14  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
Every  student  of  Islam  knows  how  greatly  the  detached 
letters  and  groups  of  letters  which  stand  at  the  heads  of 
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ttrhiniirat  of  the  Qur'iin  have  exercised  tbe  ingenuity  of 
Miilini  AaotoTs  and  njyetics.  The  Hurufis  have  discoveretl 
tbl  tboee  letters  are  14  in  number  (viz.,  •>-  u^J^  ^/'*t4 
^>  J),  Bad  that  they  occur  in  14  cocnbinatioUB  (viz.:  a^I , 
j,«II,  )1,  jiir^  ,>»^,  ^,  *^,  Cr^ ,  tj-^.,  ^*s,  »»- , 
(,"■***■•  Jt  c^J-  To  these  letters  they  apply  the  title 
"SniW  of  the  Book"  (i_»Uill  \\).  Those  (other  than 
iWielves)  who  seek  to  explain  their  significance  they 
fiercely  denounce  {htttea-nama,  f.  22*) ;  for  "  None  knoieeth 
iU mUrprelatioii  satf  Ood"  (iijl  3l  ili,\j  Jjti  L.  ,). 

This  harping  on  the  number  7  a.nd  its  multiples,  together 
»illi  the  prominence  given  to  the  doRtrine  and  method  of 
ia'iril,  or  allegorictil  interpretation,  disposed  me  to  regard 
ibeHurnris  as  a  branch  of  the  old  Israa'Tlia,  or  "Sect  of 
thfl  Seven  "  (^^^i~m).  But  I  «m  bound  to  say  that  a  poem 
of  Nuiiui's  {Dtran,  pp.  45,  46)  devoted  to  the  praise  of 
the  Tirrlee  Imams  recognized  by  Shi'ites  of  the  "Sect 
(if  the  Twelve  "  (*^^-^  ,_5-^0:  '»  »  strong  argument  against 
tiiii  Tii'V.  And,  indeed,  in  sludyiug  Mohammadan,  and 
«pc«ial]y  Persian,  sects,  I  think  we  are  far  more  likely  to 
errin  aaauroing  an  organic  or  historical  connection  between 
doctrines  which  present  striking  features  of  similarity 
(extending  often  to  an  identity  of  terminology)  than  in 
the  other  direction.  The  more  we  pursue  this  study,  the 
more  truth  shall  we  discern  in  that  acuta  obaervation  of 
Gabiueou,  "the  moat  formidable  characteristic  of  llie  East 
inlittt  it  never  forgets."  Another  profoundly  true  observ;i- 
>ian  tnadt)  by  the  same  ingenious  writer  sliould  coiistunlly 
be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that  as  a  rule  the  Persian  is  so 
much  leea  fearful  of  contracting  heretical  notions  than 
of  tuning  some  idea  or  illustration  capable  of  being  ussiiui- 
Ul«d  with  his  existing  creed  or  system,  that  be  will  often 
nllivato  the  society  of  persons  whom  he  regards  as  infidels 
•ail  heretics,  and  whose  creeds  he  holds  in  detestutioo,  in 
ilu  faopa  of  being  thereby   enabled   to   enrich  the   fabric 
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of  his  belief  with  some  new  fragment  of  decorative  arohi- 
lecture.^  Thus  the  Hurufis,  whom  one  would  scarcely 
describe  as  a  sect  formed  in  any  degree  under  Christian 
influences,  had  evidently  ransacked  the  Gospels  for  further 
confirmation  and  illustration  of  their  ideas ;  for  not  only 
does  the  author  of  the  Istiwd-ndma  (f .  23^)  talk  of  "  seeking 
consolation  and  understanding  from  the  Books  of  Explanation 
[or  Revelation,  ^t^^]  of  His  Divine  Holiness  (exalted  be 
His  mention !),  and  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Glorious  Qur'an  ....  and  the  Three  Books '' 
(whatever  is  meant  by  this  last  expression),  but  the  Gospels 
are  actually  cited  in  at  least  two  passages.  The  first  of 
these  occurs  on  f.  12*  : — 


J^\  jl  i^  ^y^  J;^  ^.S  ^>^  J^\  Jjl^j  .^j^  ^ 

"  And  the  Lord  [Jesus]  says  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
[of  St.  John]  :  *  The  first  thing  which  came  from  heaven 
was  the  Word  [or  Speech,  mkhaii\y  and  God  was  with 
that  Word,  and  I  am  that  Word.  And  I  was  the  Word 
[hafitna]  which  entered  into  the  womb  of  Mary;  and  that 
Word  became  incarnate.' " 

The  second  citation  is  equally  unmistakable,  and  occurs 
onf.  5P:— 


jj  l::^wJ  jjj  dS  du  i^^-^jj^  j^>--»J  "*-::*,  ^^jti  *^  ^^^W=** 

*V^ij^  to 

MeU'gions  et  Fhilosophiea  dans  VA»ie  Centrals,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1866,  p.  7. 
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''That  eye  wliich  offends  [or  'plays  the  traitor'],  plock 
it  out  and  cast  it  away,  for  it  is  better  [to  be]  in  Life 
with  one  eye  than  in  Hell  with  two  eyes;  since  thou 
koowest  that  there  is  a  Wrath  which  abateth  not  and 
there  is  a  Fire  that  dieth  not.  That  hand  which  offends, 
cut  it  off,  for  it  is  better  [to  be]  in  Life  with  one  hand 
than  in  Hell  with  two  hands;  since  thou  kaowest  that 
there  is  a  Wrath  which  abateth  not  and  there  is  a  Fire 
that  dieth  not." 

So  at  the  present  day  the  Babis  (particularly  the  Baha*l9) 
have  freely  borrowed  illustrations,  expressions,  and  argu- 
ments from  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Scriptures,  adapting 
them,  of  course,  in  every  case,  to  their  own  requirements, 
and  understanding  them  in  their  own  ways,  which  natorally 
differ  very  considerably  from  the  interpretations  with  which 
the  West  is  familiar. 

To  return,  however,  to  another  point  on  which  I  just 
now  touched,  viz.  the  existence  of  striking  but  apparently 
fortuitous  resemblances  in  Persian  sects  between  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  assume  any  actual  contact  or  organic 
connection.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  thing  that,  not  to 
mention  all  this  talk  about  the  "Point"  and  "Letters," 
we  find  Fazlu'liah  called  in  a  passage  of  the  iHtitcd-ndma 
(f.  23^)  ''  HazraUi'Sahib-i-BwAji''  and  his  books  ^'Kitdb- 
hd-yi  Bayan,"  while  the  colophon  (see  p.  63,  supra;  states 
that  the  transcription  was  concluded  **  bi-'awni  Fadli  [^FazW]- 
J-dfihri-'BAB  "  ?  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  numbers  360 
and  18  should  appear  in  the  Hurufi  books  ooly  less 
prominently  than  do  361  ("the  Number  of  All  Things") 
and  19  ("  the  Number  of  the  Unity  ")  in  the  books  of  the 
Babis  ?  Even  in  the  titles  given  to  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  the  two  sects  there  is  an  extraordinary  similarity,  for 
if  the  BabIs  have  their  **Hazrat'i'A'/d,"  the  Hurufis  have 
their  **Hnxrat'i'^Atitjy'i'^Aliy'i'A"ld  " ;  if  the  I^bis  have  their 
"/wMff'A'Jzlw"  (llulla  Sheykh  'All),  the  Hurufis  have  their 

hm'i  ^HuKal-^Attyyu'l-Kahtr*'*  \    if  the  Babis  have  their 

Beloved   of   the  Martyrs"  i'' Mahhuhu'th-Shuhadd''),   the 
Hurufis  have  their  "  Delight  of  the  Martyrs  "  ("  SururuUh- 
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Shuhadd ") ;  if  a  BabI  seer  recognizes  the  soul  of  a  dead 
unbeliever  in  a  dog,  a  Hurufi  (pp.  77-8,  supra)  beholds 
Tamerlane,  the  oppressor  of  his  faith,  in  the  form  of  the 
same  animal.  And  yet  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Babis 
had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Hurufis,  or  had  ever 
so  much  as  heard  of  the  sect  or  its  founder ! 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  profound  difference  between 
the  Persian  idea  of  Religion  and  that  vtrhich  obtains  in 
the  West.  Here  it  is  the  ideas  of  Faith  and  Righteousness 
(in  different  proportions,  it  is  true)  which  are  regarded  as 
the  essentials  of  Religion ;  there  it  is  Knowledge  and 
Mystery.  Here  Religion  is  regarded  as  a  rule  by  which 
to  live  and  a  hope  wherein  to  die ;  there,  as  a  Key  to  unlock 
the  Secrets  of  the  Spiritual  and  Material  Universe.  Here 
it  is  associated  with  Work  and  Charity;  there,  with  Rest 
and  Wisdom.  Here  a  creed  is  admired  for  its  simplicity ; 
there,  for  its  complexity.  To  Europeans  these  speculations 
about  "Names"  and  "Numbers"  and  "Letters";  this  talk 
of  Essences,  Quiddities,  and  Theophanies ;  these  far- fetched 
analogies  and  wondrous  hair-splittings,  appear,  as  a  rule, 
not  merely  barren  and  unattractive,  but  absurd  and  in- 
comprehensible ;  and  consequently,  when  great  self-devotion 
and  fearlessness  of  death  and  torture  are  witnessed  amongst 
the  adherents  of  such  a  creed,  attempts  are  instinctively 
made  by  Europeans  to  attribute  to  that  creed  some  ethical 
or  political  aim.  Such  aim  may  or  may  not  exist,  but, 
even  if  it  does,  it  is,  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  of  quite  secondary 
and  subordinate  importance  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
evolved  and  those  who  have  accepted  the  doctrine.  There 
are  in  the  BaydHy  for  instance,  amongst  pages  and  pages 
of  mystical  rhapsody,  a  few  passages  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  Bab  desired  to  secure  amongst  his  followers 
a  greater  happiness  to  children,  a  greater  freedom  to 
women,  and  a  greater  gentleness  and  kindliness  in  life ; 
it  is  even  possible  by  careful  study  of  his  writings  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  Utopia  which,  clearly  or  dimly,  existed  in  his 
mind.  Yet  of  all  those  Bslbis  who  died  for  their  faith,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  one  consciously  laid  down  his  life  for 
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any  such  ethical,  social,  or  political  ideals.  Even  about  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  Future  Life  we  perceive  that 
amongst  theHurufIs  (pp.  71~8,  supra),  as  amongst  the  Babis, 
the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  and  uncertainty  of  doctrine 
prevailed ;  yet  of  the  mystical  significations  of  the  numbers 
14  and  19  respectively,  and  of  the  doctrine  concerning  **  the 
Point"  and  "the  Letters,"  hardly  one  would  be  entirely 
ignorant. 

The  same  difference  of  ideal  exists  as  to  the  quality  and 
nature  of  Scripture,  the  Revealed  Word  of  God.  Provided 
the  ethical  teaching  be  sublime,  and  there  be  peace  for 
the  troubled  and  comfort  for  the  sorrowful,  we  care  little, 
comparatively,  for  the  outward  form.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Musulmans  (including,  of  course,  the  followers  of  all 
those  sects,  even  the  most  heretical,  which  have  arisen  in 
the  bosom  of  Islam)  this  outward  form  is  a  matter  of 
the  very  first  importance.  Every  letter  and  line  of  the 
Qur'an  (which  always  remains  the  model  and  prototype 
of  a  Srevealed  Book,  even  amongst  those  sects  who  claim 
that  it  has  been  abrogated  by  a  newer  Revelation)  is 
supposed  to  be  fraught  with  unutterable  mystery  and 
filled  with  unfathomable  truth.  Generations  of  acute  minds 
expend  their  energies  in  attempts  to  fathom  these  depths 
and  penetrate  these  mysteries.  What  wonder  if  the  same 
discoveries  are  made  quite  independently  by  different  minds 
in  different  ages,  working  with  the  same  bent  on  the  same 
material  ?  In  studying  the  religious  history  of  the  East, 
and  especially  of  Persia,  let  us  therefore  be  on  our  guard 
against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  resemblances 
which  may  be  the  natural  outcome  of  similar  minds 
working  on  similar  lines,  rather  than  the  result  of  any 
historical  filiation  or  connection. 
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Postscript. 

For  the  following  interesting  extracts  from  two  Turkish 
works  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gibb : — 


(I)  From  the  KunhuH-Akhbdr  of  'AH  Efendi,  composed  a  h,  1007. 
{Comtautinopfe  printed  edition,  not  dated,  vol,  iv,pp.  182—3.) 


m 

^}  ^*^  **5;^  c/^,  ^^^  «^^/^  ^-^^  ^  iJi^  ^'M 

^y^l  cUcb  <U^3Jo  ^ybU>  JjuAXi  JijU:  2fl-ljb  *  c5jJ;'  i*^j)\ 

cH.^'y^  ^ V^  ^jy>  J-^^  "^^^^  ^^  ^^1  Jc;  ^J  ^J 

•AiJ^  ^^^^J  ^Lrl  ^ajU^  m^^  '  ^sjj^  ^J^  ^^^  (^^i^ 

^L^  <LJJfb  ^.^.-UbJ^  «A^L^  'U^  ^  c/JIJ  CJJ^J  ^^\  J^i-j 
j'v^l  ^^5^  h  ,^J^.  <U-jiCfl3  J^l>-  ,^^-^  ^yj^  '^^■^  ^*^^ 
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y  liL-,  '  ^-J^^l  ^:^J;~•  i-l-N*;-'  (-f^'y^V  "^^^^  ^^^^  [K^^  i 
j-J-«! '  fcjjiy  JLl.i«  iOijl  ,_A;T  lzjI  JJlj  t^jJjjiS  ^jtjlylj 

"It  ia  related  that  in  the  time  of  Abu'l-Feth  Sultan 
VD^nnimad  Klian  an  unclean  apostle  of  Fazlu'liah  tlie 
Hunin,  who  appeared  in  Tabriz,  came  with  his  benighted 
ind  frown rd  disciples  to  the  Turkish  kingilom.  He  obtained 
in  lonie  tnanoer  access  to  the  King,  and  received  the  highest 
nnrfa  of  his  favour;  indeed,  he  had  furnished  a  private 
Wgin^  for  him  in  the  Imperial  Falnce,  Tiie  Vizier 
Uthmtid  Piahii,  being  one  of  the  'U/niiiil,  was  vexed  at 
t&it  incident,  and,  aulicipating  that  he  would  corrupt  the 
[rare  belief  of  the  Prince  of  the  Age,  he  determined  to 
fflike  strenuous  efforts  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  [to  thia  end] 
Mnied  the  before-mentioned  Mti/ti  [i.e.  Movliiiiii  Fakhru'd- 
iHn  'Ajaml]  to  be  brought  into  u  private  apartment  in  hii 
Duohoh.  There  be  sealed  him  behind  a  curtain,  and 
•tnumvned  in  the  Yicar  of  Fu/lu'llilh.  In  the  course  of 
navKnalion,  he  induced  him  to  speak  freely  bv  feigning 
(  pnxlil4H:tion  for  his  false  doctrine.  Mevluna  Fukhru'd- 
Din  renuiiDed  silent  to  that  point  when  the  discourse  of  that 
bwetie  reached  the  fable  of  Incarnation  [^m/u/]  ;  [then]  as 
tliroai^  aome  inexorable  compulsion  to  declare  tlie  tnHh, 
miua  what  taight,  he  could  keep  patience  no  louger,  but 
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rushed  out  abundantly  reviling  and  cursing  that  HurOfi 
heretic.  The  latter  fled  and  went  to  the  Imperial  Palace, 
but  the  before-mentioned  mulld  followed  after  and  pursued 
him  with  the  utmost  fury,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  collar, 
dragged  him  nolens  volens  to  the  Great  Mosque.  There 
lie  raised  an  unseasonable  call  to  prayer,  so  bringing  the 

*  Ulamd  and  other  people  into  one  place.  Then  he 
ascended  into  the  pulpit  and  exposed  one  by  one  the  false 
beliefs  of    the   Hurufi   heretics,   after  which,  crying   out; 

*  I  pronounce  them  worthy  of  slaughter  for  their  sacrilege, 
yea,  I  set  my  hand  to  their  burning,'  he  descended 
from  the  pulpit.  Then  he  caused  the  Musulroans  to 
bring  quantities  of  firewood,  and  was  actually  at  the 
trouble  to  blow  the  fire  himself,  so  that,  his  beard  being 
long,  a  part  of  it  was  burned.  So  he  burned  the  afore- 
mentioned heretic  and  his  froward  disciples  with  fire,  and 
so  saved  the  pure  mind  of  the  King  from  the  suspicion  of 
corruption.  And  the  King  was  so  shamed  by  the  afore- 
mentioned Mullu's  devoutness  and  piety  that  he  did  not  utter 
a  single  word  tending  to  hinder  him." 


(II)  The  following  notice  of  the  obscure  poet  Temennd^i  is  from 
Latlfi;  he  is  not  ^nentioned  by  *Ashiq  Chelebl  or  Qindli-zadi. 


^^X^  ^^i  S->*J^.'  ^^^^^,\:^  jJ^*^  <ILir^Ujf  i^^^i^  j  ^3j^ 
•^l-t  J^^  2fJjj^J  *^^dV  iJ^^  *  %J*H^  j^j*^  ^^*^^  (S-iJ^ 
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<<_■•■■■■>  )_;;<«>£  JJiJ  •'t^r!;  •-i>>«  <'^y  ^^  ^*-=^^) 

m         , 

^JjJj.l^  U  jLii-T  JGi  tdJ^jJi  i*-i>/tJ  LS^*^  LS*1^^  jAla^  j 


Translation. 

^^TamanncCi — may  he  receive  his  deserts  ! — was  a  wandering 
darvish  [qatandar)  from  the  district  of  Caesarea.  He  had 
collected  many  books  bearing  on  the  Science  of  the  Letters 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  and  there  had  gathered 
round  him  numbers  of  atheists  and  heretics  (Ood's  curse 
on  each  one  of  them !),  who  asserted  that  Man  was  the 
Macrocosm  and  the  Manifestation  of  the  Majesty  of  God, 
Baying : — *  0  Idol,  thou  art  the  Divine  Theophany  !  Thou  art 
the  copy  of  the  whole  hook  of  God!'  and  worshipped  every 
beauty  whom  they  saw,  erring  in  their  worship,  and  walking 
in  the  way  of  Iblis.  In  the  time  of  Sultan  Bayazld,  they 
drowned  some  of  this  band  of  schismatics  with  the  water 
of  the  sword,  and  burned  others  with  the  fire  of  repudiation. 
The  following  headline  (matia)  is  one  of  his  foolish  and 
blasphemous  utterances : — 

*  0  Safi  f   be  a   Qalandar,  come,  get  your  hair  and  beard 

shaved  ojf: 
This  is  a  snare  for  thee :  this  talk  and  tattle  passes  away,' 
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(Couplet) — 

'  Be  not  a  fooly  0  Sufi ;  spend  not  the  cash  of  thy  life  on 
aught  : 
Open  thine  eyes :  Paradise  and  the  Beatific  Vision^  the  black- 
eyed  maidens  and  fair  attendants  l_of  Heaven],  are  here  !  * 

This  Persian  headline,  too,  declaring  the  mysteries,  is  from 
his  ill-considered  utterances : — 

*  That  Grain  of  Green  ^  which  the  Gnostics  hold  in  the  palms 

of  their  hands, 
By  the  phantasies  which  it  inspires  they  have  discovered 
thousands  of  subtle  mysteries.^ 


f  99 


^  Habbatu' l-Khadrd  is  explained  by  Redhouse  as  **  the  fmit  of  the  Pistaehia 
terebinthuB,"*^  and  in  Schlimmer's  Terminologie  Medieo-Fhartnaceutique  (Tihran, 
1874),  p.  464,  as  the  seeds  of  the  Fistacia  acuminata^  or  **  Persian  tuxpentine- 
seeds/'  Here  one  is  tempted  to  think  of  hashish  {Cannabis  Indiea),  to  which 
the  epithet  "green*'  is  so  constantly  applied  by  the  Persians  (e.g.  "the  Green 
Parrot,"  "Master  Seyjid,"  etc.),  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  turpentine-seeds, 
in  consequence  of  their  aphrodisiac  properties,  may  enter  into  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  various  preparations  used  by  dervishes. 


Anr.  X. — The  Latiguagp.   of  SomAH-l/nid.     By   Robert 
Xeeduam  Cusr,  LL.D. 

I"  the  Eaatem  corner  of  North  Africa  is  a  country  very 
liuttf  explored,  the  extreme  Eastern  Headland  of  whieh  is 
oUad  Cii|)e  Gimrdafui,  knon'ii  to  the  unclenta  as  Aromfltii 
Pnniontoruni.  The  Region  haa  a  frontage  to  the  Red 
IXH,  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  geographical  position 
>> in  its  favour.  There  is  no  Protestant  Missionary  Station 
nilita  ita  haundaries :  there  is  do  portion  of  the  iScriptures 
tnnnlAled  into  the  Language  of  tbe  people. 

Th«  RpT.  Frere  Evangcliste  de  Lurajas»e,  a  Missionary 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  bad  been  since  1892  in  that 
cottotry,  called  upon  me  during  the  Summer,  and  offered 
fnr  my  acceptance  two  volumes,  wbicb  represented  the 
rwult  of  his  labours : 

(1)  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sorafili  Language,  with 

a  Manual  of  Sentences. 

(2)  Somali- English,  and  English-Som&li,  Dictionary. 

Bnib  were  published  by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibnor,  and 
'^■^■,  London,  and  tbeir  appearance  was  most  creditable. 
I  luTe  presented  them  to  the  Society's  Library. 

I  lifld  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  the  com- 
|>il«r.  It  appears,  that  he  had  a  colleague,  also  a  Missionary 
oftbe  Church  of  Rome,  who  shared  bis  labours,  the  Venerable 
FriwCyprien  de  Sampoint. 

As  the  author  was  returning  to  bis  stution,  I  offered  to 
p/  bim,  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooiety, 
«  certain  sum  of  money,  if  he  would  translate  the  Gospel 
cf  Utrk,  and  send  it  to  me ;  and  be  agreed  to  do  so.  It  is 
ri^lit  to  record,  that  the  learned  world  is  indebted  to  Lord 
Ddantero  for  the  pubticatioo  of   these  costly  works,  wbicii 
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was  far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  humble  Missionary  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  is  true,  that  Colonel  Hunter  some  years  ago  published 
a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  this  Language,  and  the 
German  Scholar  Schleicher  also  laboured  in  the  same 
direction,  but  their  opportunities  were  slight  compared  to 
those  of  the  present  author.  There  are  undoubtedly  Dialects 
of  this  great  Vernacular,  and  we  shall  know  about  them 
in  future  years.  The  standard  of  pronunciation  of  words* 
and  the  words  themselves,  are  adopted  from  the  market- 
place of  Berbera,  the  chief  place  of  business  in  Somfili-land, 
and  visited  by  individual  members  of  all  the  tribes;  but 
experience  teaches,  that  those,  who  stay  at  home,  are  the 
best  representatives  of  the  Dialects  spoken  in  each  8ub« 
Region. 

The  Roman  Alphabet  has  been  wisely  adopted,  but  that 
does  not  dispose  of  the  problem,  as  there  are  many  varieties 
of  the  Roman  Alphabet;  notably,  the  French  mode  of 
transliterating  certain  letters  differs  greatly  from  the 
English.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  mode  of 
rendering  the  same  or  similar  sounds  adopted  by  those,  who 
have  dealt  with  the  three  Dialects  of  the  neighbouring 
GuUa  Language,  and  the  company  of  great  Scholars,  who 
have  placed  the  Coast-Language  of  East  Equatorial  Africa 
on  a  sound  and  scientific  base.     I  allude  to  the  Swahili. 

The  Manual  of  Sentences  attached  to  the  Grammar  is 
specially  valuable:  they  have  been  compiled  on  a  system 
adopted  from  an  English- Hindustani  Manual  of  Conversa- 
tion :  of  course,  as  to  the  success  in  the  idiomatic  rendering, 
no  opinion  can  be  given.  Arabic  may  have  been  used  in 
times  past,  and  may  still  be  used,  for  purposes  of  corre- 
spondence, just  as  Persian  was  used  fifty  years  ago  in 
British  India,  but  the  Author  has  wisely  kept  clear  of  the 
Arabic  Written  Character,  though  the  use  of  some  Arabic 
loan-words  is  a  necessity. 

I  now  quote  a  portion  of  a  learned  Review  of  this 
Grammar  and  Dictionary,  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Times  a  few  weeks  ago : 
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^'The  origin  of  the  Language,  like  the  origin  of  the 
nwi-,  i*  wrapped  in  mvBtery.  There  itre  those,  wlio  coii- 
Miler  th«  Som41i  to  be  of  North  African  Berber  origin, 
Bind  point  tu  the  name  of  Berbera  as  an  indication  of 
ftJiis.  It  would  appear,  however,  more  natural  that  the 
naniA  of  Berbers,  if  indeed  it  is  derived  from  any 
settlement  of  etrangera,  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  an 
<ieciipatioii  from  Berber  in  the  North-Eostern  Sud&n. 
Terhii|M  th«  old  theory  of  Sir  R.  Burton  is  the  most 
correct  one:  that  they  are  of  Negro-Hainitic  descent,  and 
'  'ntithinp  but  a  slice  of  the  great  Galla  nation  Islamised 
'  lad  Scmiticiaed  by  repeated  imtnigrations  from  Arabia.' 
"  Snch  >  thenry  is  in  the  main  in  harmony  with  the  Som&H 
"  tfttditions  of  their  Arabian  descent,  and  geographical  and 
"biilarical  conditions  do  not  conflict  with  it;  moreover, 
"the  physical  type  of  the  people  agrees  with  it.  The 
"urij^n  of  the  Galla  is  another  question  altogether. 
"Vhrther  they  are  part  of  the  aaine  nice,  which  pushed 
"iatii  South  Africa  from  the  North  and  are  now  repreaentetl 
"by  the  K&flr,  or  whether  they  are  a  half-caste  Abyssinian 
"nnvDeed  not  here  he  discussed. 

"Somal,  or  Som&li,  is  a  name,  that  has  only  been  in  use 
"lodMcribe  the  dominant  race  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
"mwe  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Sir  R.  Burton 
"(ISofi)  says  that  the  Somali  call  their  country  Bar-al- 
"Ajsm.  The  old  maps  nume  the  country  Asha  and 
"Biwiya,  The  derivation  of  the  word  Som&l  has  puzzled 
"pwple.  Major  Abud,  whose  authority  must  carry  great 
"»«ght,  leans  to  liiat,  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
"Lu^uage  itself.  He  says:  'The  8oni^l  area  hospitable 
"mx,  and.  as  milk  is  their  staple  food-supply,  the  first 
"wid  a  Atranger  would  hear  in  visiting  their  kraals  would 
"bg  Svm/it,  i.e.,  go  and  bring  milk.  I  have  heard  it 
"nggeabMl  that  the  word  for  milk,  liss,  may  account  for 
*"  tlie  tanuination  of  the  word  li*  in  Somali^.'  As  a  matter 
"nf  foot,  So-lis»  is  not  used  in  a  command  to  go  and 
"bring  milk  or  to  go  and  milk  a  camel  for  a  visitor,  but 
■«ily  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  So-mal  is  the  usual 
»Ai.«.  1988.  7 
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<<  command  in  bidding  anyone  to  go  and  bring  mUk  for  the 
^*  refreshment  of  a  stranger.  In  any  case,  there  is  nothing 
**  indicative  of  the  origin  of  their  Language  or  race  in  the 
*'  name  Som&li  or  Somal.  Sir  R.  Burton  has  a  note  on 
*'  the  name  Somal,  where  he  alludes  to  a  traveller  who 
*'  asserted  that  Somdii  was  derived  from  the  Abyssinian 
"  Sotimahe  (heathen)." 

Our  author  adopts  the  idea,  that  the  Somili  race  ooraes 
from  India;  other  writers  base  their  arguments  on  the 
similarity  of  architectural  fragments  to  temples  in  the 
Dekkan,  and  to  the  use  of  certain  Indian  words,  which 
really  does  not  prove  much :  but  our  author,  in  a  letter 
to  me,  as  well  as  in  conversation,  lays  stress  on  the  existence 
of  some  Portuguese  book,  in  which  the  story  is  told  of  the 
emigration  from  India  to  the  Horn  of  Africa.  As  the 
name  of  the  book,  and  the  name  of  the  author,  were 
unknown,  I  suggested,  that  he  should  go  to  the  British 
Museum  Library  and  search  the  Catalogues;  he  did  so, 
but  failed  to  come  on  any  clue.  His  theory  is,  that  the 
expedition  took  place  in  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era, 
but  up  to  this  time  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof.  For  fear 
of  not  having  stated  his  theory  fully,  I  subjoin  an  extract 
in  the  French  original  from  one  of  his  communications. 
His  two  excellent  Philological  works  will  enable  Dravidian 
Scholars  to  give  a  distinct  opinion,  whether  there  exists  the 
alleged  linguistic  affinity. 

The  Somdli  are  Mahometan  in  Religion,  and  the  amount 
of  the  population,  which  is  in  a  very  low  state  of  culture, 
has  never  been  ascertained. 

It  is  not  actually  included  in  any  Protectorate,  or  Sphere 
of  Influence ;  possibly  the  Italians  may  have  had  a  dream 
about  annexation,  but  they  have  been  roused  from  that 
dream.  The  Abyssinians  may  in  past  centuries  have  deemed 
it  to  be  their  hunting-ground.  The  coast  is  occupied  by 
English  and  French  settlements,  who  would  have  some- 
thing to  say,  if  Germany  or  Russia  were  to  attempt  to 
annex  it. 
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Xilrapt  from  Notes  on  the  Somali-land,  prepared  by  the 
lev.  Frim  Evungeliste  de  LumjasBe,  at  ray  request,  oiut 
"ilh  a  view  to  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society : 

"Oe  r^tude  de  la  langue  SomAli,  en  ne  coDHid(.'rant  que 
""  teal  point  de  vue  philologiq  ue,  il  nous  apparait  que 
"m  lingage  n'a  aucune  parenl^  avec  celui  des  peuples 
"  <n»ironiieiit«, 

"Le  ginie  de  la  langue  Somali  n'a  rien,  qui  resecmble 
"m  g^nie  de  In  luii^ue  Arabe.  Le  Somali  a  fait  de  tres 
"largee  empriinis  a  la  langue  Arabe,  mais  en  prenatit  lea 
"nots  Arabes,  il  les  a  arranges  d  sa  fa^ou,  et  suivant  le 
"gtaie  de  sa  langue.  Done,  lualgr^  lour  genealogies, 
"Innsmises  par  la  tradition  genealogies,  qui  les  font  lou3 
"mnonter  h  un  anc^tre  Arabe,  il  me  semble  impossible 
"  d'admettre  uniquement  cette  descendance  Arabe ;  une  telle 
"descendance  uurait  certainemeut  laiss^  sa  trace  dans  la 
"lugue  parlee.  Je  suis  porte  i  croire,  que  le  Musulman, 
"qui  a  conquis  le  pays  vera  la  fin  du  1^'  siecle,  a  detruil, 
"on  «iDport^,  tous  les  anciens  monuments  de  la  premiere 
"  oocapatioQ,  a  fin  de  mieux  fixer  ce  peuple  conquis  dans  la 

*  croyance  k  I'lslumisme.  Cette  politique,  suivie  dans 
'  lont«s  Ics  conquetes  faiths  par  Wa   Musulmans,  a  dft  etrs 

*  U  mSme  aur  lu  lerre  Somali.  Pourtant,  si  le  <;oaqui5rant 
'  ■  pu  imposer  sa  religion,  il  n'a  pas  eu  la  puissance  de 
'  changer  de  iungage  du  peuple  conquis. 

**  Le  Sow&li,  et  I'Abysain,  u'ont  aucune  ressemblance ; 
'  il  txUXe  bic-D  quelques  mots  enipruutes  k  cette  derniere 
'  langue,  mais  ce  serait  totalement  insuffisans  pour  atlributr 
'  ime  oriRine  Abyssine  au  peuple  Somali.  Il  y  a  plus 
'  d'affinil^  entre  le  Som&lt  et  leGalla;  quelques  centaiiien 
'  do  mols  paraissent  d^river  d'une  raoiiie  Galla  ;  neanmoins, 
'  Ugfnio  des  deux  Ungues  reate  ai  diS'ereiit,  qu'il  eat  bleu 
'  difficile    d'uttribuer    une    descendance    Galla    au    peuple 

"  Je  ne  contiais  pas  le  Siea/iUi,  mats  &  en  juger  par  les 
diflifrents  extruits  que  j'ai  pu  lire,  je  ne  vois  rien,  qui 
renemble  au  laogage  Soiiiilli. 
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*'  J'en  suis  par  consequence  arriv^  &  conclure  qu'il  faudrait 
alter  chercher  Forigine  de  ce  peuple  Strange  j  usque  dans 
les  Indes,  non  point  sur  la  c6te  de  Malabar,  mais  de  I'autre 
cdte  des  Indes  sur  le  versant  des  montagnes,  qui  apparent 
la  cote  de  Ooromandel  de  la  partie  des  Indes  faisant  face 
&  rOc^an  Indien. 

**  Le  langage  des  peuples  Indiens  qui  parlent  le  Concanim^ 
ou  le  Tamil  ou  Tamul,  semble  avoir  quelque  affinity  avec 
la  langue  Som&Ii.  Les  moeurs  des  peuples  nomades,  qui 
habitent  les  montagnes  du  Dekkan,  sont  les  moeurs  du 
peuple  Som&li ;  et  le  langage  Som&li  a  de  si  grandes 
affinit^s  avec  le  Tamil,  qu'un  Madrassien  aprds  quelques 
semaines  est  capable  de  comprendre  un  Somali.  Si  on 
pouvait  trouver  I'bistorien  portugais,  qui  parle  de  la  con* 
quSte  des  cdtes  Africaines  au  11"  si^cle,  on  aurait  la 
solution  de  ce  probUme,  qui  jusqu'^  cette  heure  est  rest^ 
un  mystere  pour  tons  les  Savants." 
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Art.  XI. — On  a  Jain  Statue  in  the  Horniman  Museum.     By 

Professor  F.  Kielhorn,  M.R.A.S. 

[Haying  noticed,  on  a  visit  to  the  Museum,  a  Jain  statue 
with  a  clearly  written  inscription  on  its  base,  I  asked  the 
curator  of  tlie  Museum,  Mr.  Quick,  about  it.  He  expressed 
himself  very  glad  to  give  me  a  photograph  of  it  in  order 
that  the  inscription  might  be  deciphered.  And  Professor 
Kielhorn,  to  whom  the  photograph  was  sent,  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  us  the  following  note.  The  reproduction 
of  the  figure  is  from  a  block  kindly  lent  to  the  Society  by 
F.  J.  Horniman,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  B.  Quick  informs  me  that  Mr.  Horniman  purchased 
the  statue  in  London  in  the  year  1895. — Rh.  D.] 

The  photograph  represents  a  black  stone  (probably  basalt) 
statue  of  the  22nd  Jaina  Tirthankara,  Neminatha,  whose 
cognizance,  a  conch-shell  {iahkha)^  is  carved  on  the  breast 
of  the  image  and  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  it.  The  total 
height  of  the  sculpture  is  stated  to  be  thirty-three  inches,  and 
the  width  at  the  base  twenty-eight  inches.  On  the  pedestal 
there  is  a  well-preserved  inscription  in  three  lines,  in  Nagarl 
characters  and  ungrammatical  Sanskrit,  the  text  and  trans- 
lation of  which  are  as  follows : — 

Text. 
Line  1.  Om «  Samvat  1208  VaisTikha-vadi  5  Gurau  1 1 
M  [aihjdilapurat  Grahapaty  -  anve  ^  sresthi- 
Mahula  tasya  suta  sresthi-sri-Mahipati  bhratu 
Jalhe  Mahipati-suta  Piipe  Kuke  Salhu  Dedu 
[Alhu  P] 

2.  Vivike  Savapate  sarvve  nityaih 

3.  pranamati^  sa[ha]  ||| 
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*  Compare,  e.g.,  Archaeol.  Survajr  of  India,  vol.  xxi,  pi.  xxiii. 
»  Expressed  by  a  symbol.    I  consider  it  superfluous  to  coixect  all  tbe  mistakes 
of  the  text. 
>  Bead  -anvays, 
^  Bjesd  prm^amoHii. 
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.  .•'-'.    ;.  Translation. 

'':"".*^'6m  !  The  year  1208,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  the  dark 
'  half  of  Yaii§akha.  From  M[an]dilapura,^  in  the  Grahapati; 
lineage,  the  oresthin  Mahula;  his  son,  the  Sresthin,  the 
illustrious  Mahlpati ;  (his)  brother  Jaihe ;  (and)  Mahipati's 
sons  Pape,  Kuke,  Salhu,  Dedu,  [AlhuP],  Vivlke,  (and) 
Savapate — all  (these)  together  coustanlly  bow  down  to 
(this  image)." 

The  date  of  this  inscription  correctly  corresponds,  for  the 
Kdrttikddi  Vikrama  year  1208  expired  and  the  purwmdnta 
Vai^akha,  to  Thursday ^  the  27th  March,  aj),  1152,  when  the 
5th  titht  of  the  dark  half  ended  about  5  h.  57  m.  after  mean 
sunrise.  The  place  M[^an]dilapura  I  am  unable  to  identify ; 
but  as  the  Orahapati  family  is  mentioned  in  some  Jaina 
inscriptions  at  Khajuraho^  of  about  the  same  time,  and 
as  most  of  the  names  of  individuals  in  this  inscription  also 
occur  in  the  Semra  plates  of  the  Oandella  Paramardideva,' 
I  have  little  doubt  that  M[an]dilapura  was  situated  in 
Bundelkhand,  and  that  the  statue  itself  comes  from  the 
same  part  of  India. 

^  The  sense  is  that  Mahnla  and  the  rest,  who  belonr  to  the  Grahapati  family 
and  come  from  Mfai^jijlilapura,  (have  caused  to  be  made  and)  bow  down  to  (this 
image  of  Neminatha). 

*  See  Ep.  Ind.,  vol.  i,  p.  153. 

^  See  ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  171  ff. 
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Art.   XII. — Tathagata,     By  Robert  Chalmers. 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  familiar  title  of  the  Buddha  is 
still  unsettled.  As  the  word  tathagata  is  not  used  either  in 
the  IJpanishads  or  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  in  older  Sanskrit 
writings,  there  exists  no  available  evidence  earlier  than 
the  Pali  Pitakas ;  and  there  its  use  is  so  common  as  to 
merit  special  investigation.  Before  submitting  my  own 
interpretation  to  the  judgment  of  scholars,  I  propose 
to  state  the  views  already  advanced  by  others,  including 
the  great  scholar  Buddhaghosa,  and  next  to  examine 
Pitaka  passages  in  which  the  title  tathagata  occurs. 


I. 

The  following  are  the  chief  interpretations  which  have 
been  advanced : — 

(i)  Professor  FausboU,  doyen  of  Pali  scholars,  has  the 
following  note  at  p.  377  of  his  edition  (1855)  of  the 
Dhammapada : — 

"Meo  judicio  primum  intelligenda  est  vox  hoc  sensu: 
in  tali  conditione  versans  (cfr.  supra  p.  S95  sugata)  talis, 
deinde  :  praestans,  consummatus,  beat  us  " 

(ii)  Childers,  in  his  Pali  Dictionary  (1875),  says  (following 
the  Abhidhanappadipika) : — 

''It  is  quite  evident  that  the  term  tathagata  was  first 
applied  to  a  sentient  being  generally  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  a  Buddha.  As  a  name  for  a  Buddha  it 
means  the  Being  par  excellence,  the  Qreat  Being  (comp. 
dipaduttamo  naraslho).  Gautama  Buddha  frequently  in 
the  Suttas   speaks  of   himself  as   the  Tathagata,   and   the 
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epithet  is  analogous  to  that  of  Son  of  Man  applied  to 
Himself  by  Jesus  Christ.  As  a  name  for  a  sentient  being 
it  means  'one  who  goes  in  like  manner/  i.e.^  one  who 
goes  the  way  of  all  flesh,  one  who  is  subject  to  death* 
a  mortal.  The  native  explanations  of  the  term  are  purely 
fanciful." 

This  follows  Buddhaghosa's  interpretation  at  Sum. 
Yil.,  i,  118:  ''Hoti  tathag^to  ti  adisu  satto  tathagato  ti 
adhippeto."  In  dealing  with  the  phrase  Hoti  tathagato 
param  marana  in  Part  II  of  this  paper^  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  that  Buddhaghosa's  note  is  not  to  be  construed 
baldly  as  a  general  deflnition. 

(iii)  Rhys  Davids^  and  Oldenberg  have  the  following  note 
at  p.  82  of  Part  I  of  their  translation  of  the  Yinaya 
(vol.  xiii  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  **  translated 
by  various  Oriental  scholars  and  edited  by  F.  Max 
MiiUer"):— 

''The  term  Tathagata  is,  in  the  Buddhistical  Kterature, 
exclusively  applied  to  Sammasambuddhas,  and  it  is  more 
especially  used  in  the  Pitakas  when  the  Buddha  is  repre- 
sented as  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person  as  '  the 
Tathiigata.*  The  meaning  *  sentient  being,'  which  is  given 
to  the  word  in  the  Abhidhanappadlpika  and  in  Childers's 
Dictionary,  is  not  confirmed,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any 
passage  of  the  Pitakas.  This  translation  of  the  word  is 
very  possibly  based  merely  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
phrase  often  repeated  in  the  Sutta  Pitaka,  Hoti  tathagato 
param  marana,  which  means,  of  course,^  'does  a  Buddha 
exist  after  death  ? ' 

"In  the  Jaina  books  we  sometimes  find  the  term 
tatthagaya  (tatragata),  'he  who  has  attained  that  world, 
i.e.  emancipation,'  applied  to  Jinas  as  opposed  to  other 
beings  who  are  called  ihagaya  (idhagata),  '  living  in  this 
world.'    See  for  example  the  Jinacaritra,  §  16. 


^  In  a  note  to  p.  147  of  his  *'  Buddhist  Suttas ''  Rhys  Davids  does  not  appear 
to  adopt  for  himself  the  new  advanced  in  the  Vinaya  translation. 
*  But  see  infra,  pp.  lOS-9,  where  this  passage  is  discussed. 
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"  Considering  the  close  relationship  in  which  most  of 
the  dogmatical  terms  of  the  Jainas  stand  to  those  of  the 
Bauddhas,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tathagata  and 
tatthagaya  should  not  originally  have  conveyed  very  similar 
ideas.  We  think  that  on  the  long  way  from  the  original 
Magadhi  to  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit,  the  term  tathagata  or 
tatthagata  (tatra  and  agata),  'he  who  has  arrived  there, 
i.e.  at  emancipation,'  may  very  easily  have  undergone  the 
change  into  tathagata,  which  would  have  made  it  unintel- 
ligible, were  we  not  able  to  compare  its  unaltered  form 
as  preserved  by  the  Jainas." 

(It  is  an  obvious  comment  on  the  foregoing,  even  if  we 
ignore  the  shortness  of  the  antepenultimate  a  in  the  Jaina 
term,  that  the  latter,  so  far  from  preserving  the  unaltered 
original,  may  itself  be  a  corruption  of  the  Pali  tathagata, 
or  again  may  be  wholly  distinct  in  origin.  Before  the 
above  interpretation  can  be  adopted,  evidence  would  require 
to  be  forthcoming  to  support  the  use  of  tattha  in  Pali  as 
meaning  the  emancipated  state.) 

(iv)  Buddhaghosa  has  a  long  discussion  of  tathagata  at 
pp.  59—68  of  Sumangala  ViliiJjini,  vol.  i,  a  discussion 
which  he  repeats  verbatim  in  commenting  on  the 
iirst  Majjhima  Sutta  in  his  Papanca  Sudani. 

According  to  Buddhaghosa  the  title  tathagata  is  sus- 
ceptible of  eight  interpretations : — 

1.  Tatha  agato,  he  who  has  arrived  in  such  fashion, 
i.e.  who  has  worked  his  way  upwards  to  perfection  for 
the  world's  good  in  the  same  fashion  as  all  previous 
Buddhas. 

2.  Tatha  gato,  he  who  walked  in  such  fashion,  i.e. 
(a)  he  who  at  birth  took  the  seven  equal  steps  in  the 
same  fashion  as  all  previous  Buddhas  (cf.  Majjhima  Nikaya, 
Sutta  No.  123,  in  J.R.A.S.  for  October,  1895;  and  Rhys 
Davids,  "  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,"  p.  65) ;  or  (b)  he  who 
in  the  same  way  as  all  previous  Buddhas  went  his  way 
to  Buddhahood  through  the  four  Jhaiias  and  the  Paths. 
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3.  Tatha  and  agato  (tatha-lakkhanam  agato),  he  who 
by  the  path  of  knowledge  has  come  at  the  real  essentials 
of  things. 

4.  Tatha  and  agato  (tathadhamme  yathavato  abhisam- 
buddho),  he  who  has  won  Truth. 

Buddhaghosa  explains  this  rendering  as  follows  :  -— 
**  Tathadhamma  nama  cattari  ariyasaccani.  Yath'  aha :  ^ 
Cattar'  imani,  bhikkhave,  tathani  avitathani  anannathani. 
Katamani  cattari  P  Idaih  dukkhan  ti,  bhikkhave^  tatham 
etam  avitatham  etara  anauuatham  etan  ti.  Yittharo.  Tani 
ca  Bhagava  abhisambuddho.  Tasma  tathanam  abhisambu- 
ddhatta  [by  his  discovery  of  the  Four  Truths]  Tathagato 
ti  vuccati.     Abhisambodhattho  hi  ettha  gata-saddo." 

5.  Tatha  and  agato  (where  the  paraphrase  is  tatha- 
dassitaya  tathagato),  he  who  has  discerned  Truth. 
Buddhaghosa  cites  Aug.,  ii,  23,  in  support  of  this 
rendering. 

6.  Tatha  and  agato  (where  agato  =  agado  and  the 
paraphrase  is  tathavaditaya  tathagato),  he  who  declares 
'i*ruth.  Buddhaghosa  also  suggests  here  that  gata  =  gada 
(the  compound  being  tathagado,  'one  who  speaks  even  as 
things  are'),  and  cites  Ang.,  ii,  24. 

7.  Tatha  gato  (tathakaritaya  tathagato),  he  whose  words 
and  deeds  accord  (gato  ^  pavatto). 

Buddhaghosa  supports  this  derivation  by  a  quotation  from 
AAguttara,  ii,  24  : — "Ten*  aha :  Yathiivadi,  bhikkhave,  tatha- 
gato tathakarl  yathakari  tathavadi,  ....  tasma 
tathagato  ti  vuccatiti." 

8.  Tatha  and  agata  [where  agata=agada  'physic*],  the 
great  physician  whose  physic  is  all-potent. 

Buddhaghosa  paraphrases  this  by  *  abhibhavanatthena 
tathagato,'  and  quotes  in  support  the  following  from 
Aiiguttara,  ii,  24 : — "  Ten'  aha  :  Sadevake,  bhikkhave,  loke 
.  .  pe  .  .  nmnussaya  tathagato  abhibhu  anabhibhuto  atlua* 
datthudaso  vasavatti,  tasma  tathagato  ti  vuccatlti." 

^  So  far  OS  I  know,  those  words  are  never  used  by  Buddhaghosa  except  in 
({noting  from  a  Pi^ka  utterance  attributed  to  tlie  Buddha ;  but  I  cannot  trace 
the  reference. 
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Trenckner,  in  commenting  on  Majjhima,  i,  140,  cites  as 
follows  Buddhaghosa's  note  thereon  in  the  Papanca  Sudani  : 
Ettha  satto  ti  pi  tathagato  ti  adhippeto  uttamapuggalo 
khinasavo  ti  pi  (here  tathagata  means  both  creature  and 
arahat).  Trenckner  goes  on  to  express  his  own  view  in  the 
following  words :  *'  It  here  rather  retains  the  original  sense 
of  'such  a  one,*  cf.  Suttanip.,  30,  vv.  13-24;  and  the  other 
significations  of  tathagata  may  have  proceeded  from  texts 
like  these/*  (In  my  opinion  the  passage  in  the  Sutta 
Nipata  above  referred  to,  in  no  wise  bears  out  Trenckner *8 
interpretation.  The  meaning  there  is  not  'such  a  one,* 
but  an  Arahat,  not  necessarily  a  Buddba,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  meaning  is  supported  by  other  passages, 
as  well  as  by  Buddhaghosa's  paraphrase  khinasavo  here. 
I  may  add  that,  on  looking  out  the  above  passage  in  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  manuscript  of  the  Papanca  Sudaul, 
I  find  that  the  reading  there  given  is  not  satto  'creature/ 
as  cited  by  Trenckner,  but  sattha  *  master.*  I  shall  recur 
to  this  point  on  page  110  in  discussing  Majjhima,  i^  140.) 


It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarize  the  etymologies 
recorded  above. 

(i)  As  regards  the  latter  part  of  the  word  tathagata, 
Buddhaghosa's  fanciful  gada,  agada,  and  agada  suggestions 
may  safely  be  dismissed,  so  that  the  choice  is  limited  to 
dgrfta  (which  will  suit  all  cases)  and  gaia  (which  can  only 
follow  tatha). 

(ii)  As  regards  the  first  part  of  the  word,  the  rival 
theories  are  : — 

{a)  Tatha  (adverb). 

Fausboll,  Childers,  Trenckner,  and  Buddhaghosa 
in  three  out  of  bis  eight  interpretations. 

(b)  Tattha. 

(Rhys  Davids  and)  Oldenberg. 
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(c)  Tatha  (adjective). 

Buddhaghosa  in   five   out  of   his  eight  inter- 
pretations. 

Leaving  commentators  and  translators  for  the  present, 
I  now  proceed  to  investigate  Pitaka  passages  where  the 
word  tathagata  occurs. 


11. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
Pali  Pitakas,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  are  original 
and  which  are  merely  derivative  compilations.  We  know 
that  some  of  the  Pitaka  texts  are  of  the  latter  character, 
e.g.,  the  Theragatha,  the  Itivuttaka,  and  the  Dhammapada. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that,  apart  from  the  Abhidharama,  the 
Saihyutta  and  Ahguttara  Nikayas  (and  possibly  also  the 
Sutta  Nipata,  several  Suttas  of  which  occur  in  the  Majjhima 
Nikaya)  are  little  better  than  rearrangements  of  the  Digha 
and  Majjhima  Nikuyas.  But,  though  certain  Suttas  occur 
word  for  word  in  both  of  the  latter,  it  has  not  been 
suggested,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  probable,  that  these  two 
great  Nikayas  are  other  than  original  in  their  general 
character.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  to  the  Digha  and 
Majjhima  that  I  have  gone  for  the  evidence  of  the 
Pitukas  as  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  tathagata.  While 
availing  myself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Vinaya,  etc.,  I  have 
been  careful  to  eschew  later  Pali  works  like  the  Jataka 
Commentary  all  Buddhist  texts  in  Sanskrit. 

1.  For  beginniug  the  study  of  the  Pitaka  use  of  tathagata, 
the  best  passage  is  that  stock  passage  to  which  Rhys  Davids 
and  Oldenberg  refer  in  the  note  previously  quoted  as 
having  probably  misled  Childers.  Let  us  take  the  passage 
as  it  occurs  at  Majjhima,  i,  p.  486.  Here,  as  at  Digha,  i, 
p.  188,  it  is  a  non-Buddhist,  a  paribblijaka,  who  asks  the 
Buddha  the  following  question  (among  others) :  ''Hoti  tatha- 
gato  param  maranaP     Does  a  (or  the)  tathagata  exist  after 
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4c«rti?"'  Tta  BuddUa  having  declined  to  diecuss  the 
quoetioii,  aa  being  mutter  of  uselesa  speculation,  the  non- 
BuddhUt  questioner  asks:  "  Atthi  pann  hhotn  Ootamaena 
kinci  diubigaton  ti  ?  Well,  has  the  reverend  Gotamu  any 
speculation  of  liis  own,  then  ?  "  To  this  the  Buddha  replies  : 
"  Ditthigatan  ti  kho  apanllAm  etam  lathiigatassa.  Tiie 
tatbiigata  has  put  from  him  what  you  call  speculation." 
And  he  proceeds,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  say  what  the 
tathagala  has  discerned  (dittham  h'  elaih  tathiigatena),  viz., 
the  Five  Khandhaa  or  elements  of  being,  with  their 
reep«olive  origins  and  ends ;  and  he  coucludes  with  the 
words:  "Tasma  tuthilgato  virautto  ti  vadamlti.  Therefore 
is  the  tathagata  emancipated,  I  say." 

Very  inxtructive  is  the  next  question  of  the  non-Buddhist : 
"  Evum  vimutTacitto  pana,  bbo  Gotama,  bhikkbu  kuhim 
QppajjatitiP  But  whither,  Gotama,  does  such  a  mentally 
eiaaiidpated  bhikkhn  go  for  bis  future  state?"  This 
question  shews  beyond  dispute  that,  on  his  aide  at  any 
rate,  the  non  -  Buddhist  questioner  interpreted  tuthiigata  as 
a  saintly  religieux,  with  no  special  reference  to  Gotiimn  in 
the  sense  of  tlie  Buddha.  And  it  is  important  to  observe 
tliat  the  Buddha  does  not  controvert  hia  questioner's 
interpretation. 

2.  The  foregoing  instunce  of  vimuitacitto  bhikkhu  may 
serve  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  same  term  (at  Muj'j'h., 
i,  140)  by  the  Buddha  himself.  After  describing  the 
Arabat,  he  goes  on  to  say: — "Evam  vimultacittarii  kho, 
bhihkbave,  bbikkbum  sa-Inda  dovu  sa-Brahmakii  sa- 
PajSpatikli  anvesuih  nadhigacchanti:  Idam  nissiiatii  tatliii- 
gatusss  vinnilnan  ti.  Tarn  kissa  hetu  P  Ditthe  viTImm, 
bhikkhave,  dhnmme  tatbiigatam  ananuvejjo  ti  vadiiini. 
Emmvadim     kho     main,     bliikkliave,     evarnakkbayiih     eke 

>  A»  ootdl  flborn  in  Part  I  (ii),  Buddhagbosn  Bt  Sum.  VU..  i,  i!B.  «»va ; 
■'  SmIo  tothigito  ti  Biihippeto."  If  tliie  be  rend  io  ths  ii|;ht  n(  iines  3-9  of 
Manli..  1.  1 10,  till'  luriiumg  it  dear.  It  ii  nut  affinned  tliRt  «//  cientHret  bto 
Uir.:.  :  ''  "Mtion  U  that  the  UtbigaU  ia  regardeil,  for  tbe  time 

1t»ti'.  >l  of  view  of  I  cmatura,  which  ererf  tatfaiKitn  of 

(fit:  !-<>  much  more.     Thui  it  is  u  thnogh  ■  Chrbtion 

oil :  iIm  word)  "Chtirt  died  nyion  the  CruM,"  were  to  any 

•■  <l.  :■  l.mt)."     Cf.  I'BTt  I,  T,  a  inffi. 
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samanabrahmana  asata  tuccha  musa  ablmtena  abbhacik* 
khauti:  Venayiko  samano  Gotamo,  sato  sattassa  ucchedam. 
yinasaih  vibhavam  pailnapetlti.  Yatha  vaham,  bhikkhave, 
na,  yatha  caham  na  vadami,  tatha  mam  te  bhonto  samai^- 
brahmana  ....  abbhacikkhanti :  Yenayiko  .... 
vibhavam  paflDapetiti.  Pubbe  caham,  bhikkhave,  etarahi 
ca  dukkhan  c'  eva  paunapemi  dukkhassa  ca  nirodham. 
Concerning  such  a  mentally  emancipated  bhikkhn. 
Brethren,  not  even  the  highest  of  Angels  can  ascertain 
where  resides  the  tathagata's  mind.  And  why  ?  Becaaae 
even  in  this  present  life,  here  and  now,  the  tathagata,  as 
I  affirm,  is  one  who  cannot  be  traced  out.  When  I  say 
this,  and  when  I  affirm  this,  certain  persons  falsely  assert 
that  I  am  a  nil\ilist,  and  preach  the  extirpation,  the 
destruction,  and  the  annihilation  of  an  existent  creature. 
I  am  no  nihilist;  I  do  not  preach  such  extirpation  aDcL 
annihilation.  As  in  the  past,  so  now  too,  all  that  I  expound 
is  Suffering  and  the  Cessation  of  Suffering." 

In  this,  as  in  the  foregoing  passage,  I  submit  that  at 
first  tathagata  is  equivalent  simply  to  vimuttacitto  bhikkhu ; 
while  it  seems  equally  clear  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
passage  tathagata  is  equivalent  to  ah  am,  i.e.  to  the  Buddha. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  Buddhaghosa's  interpretation 
of  the  passage.  For,  in  the  R.A.S.  manuscript  of  the 
Papaiica  Sudani,  his  note  is: — "  Tathagatassati.  Ettha  sattha 
ti  pi  [not  satto  ti  pi,  as  read  by  Trenckner  at  Majjh.,  i,  542] 
tathagato  ti  adhippeto,  uttamapuggalo  khinasavo  ti  pi. — 
Here  tathagata  denotes  both  the  Master  and  an  Arahat." 
If  satto  be  read  (to  the  detriment  of  the  sense),  the  ex- 
planation will  be  that  given  in  the  note  on  p.  109  to  Hoti 
tathagato  parara  marana. 

3.  In  the  former  of  the  two  passages  discussed  above,  the 
terra  tathagata  is  used  by  a  non- Buddhist,  the  question 
being  the  familiar  non-Buddhist  question  **  Hoti  tathagato 
param  marana  ? "  Even  more  noteworthy — as  showing 
non-Buddhist  familiarity  with  the  term — is  the  emphatic 
use  of  the  title  by  Gotama  himself,  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  career  as  a  Buddha,  in  his  very  first  words  to  his 
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first  wmTertfl.  Hie  fire  bhikfchus  with  whom  (Majjh.,  i,  170) 
he  bad  prnctiaed  vain  austerities.  When  Goturaa  comes 
back  to  Ilia  oW  corapanious,  and  when  they  addressed  liim 
in  (he  old  familiar  style  (Majjh.,  i,  171) — "Hereupon 
(ears  the  Buddha  in  relal.ing  the  incident)  I  gaid  to 
thoae  fire  Ithibkfaua:  'Alii  bhikkhave  fathiigataih  namena 
ca  avusovadena  ca  Hamuditcariitba.'  0  bhiklcbus,  do  not 
address  a  (or  the)  tothSgata  by  his  ordinary  name  or  as 
reverend  sir."  To  me  it  9eem§  impossible  to  mistake  the 
deliberate  challenge  involved  in  this  initial  sentence  ad- 
dremed  by  the  new  Buddha  to  bis  old  cumpimions  and 
intended  converts.  Ho  claims  at  the  very  outaet  a  title 
which  be  knew  to  be  so  well  known  to  them,  and  ao 
tremendous  in  its  accepted  connotation,  that  they  were 
constrained  either  to  expose  him  aa  a  charlatan  or  to  follow 
him  as  their  spiritufil  lord. 

At  first  the  Buddba,  as  be  states,  "  W'ls  unable  to 
convince  the  five  bhikklius."  It  was  only  when  be  went 
oD  to  deliver  the  discourse  which  is  given  at  Vinaya, 
t,  10,  and  in  the  Suriiyutta  Nikjiya,  that  they  were 
converted  to  Buddhism.  By  comparing  Majjh.,  i,  167  and 
173,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  intellectual  process  was 
the  some,  and  is  described  in  the  same  words  by  the 
finddba,  alike  for  the  attainment  of  ArahaUhip  by  the 
Five  Bhikkhus  and  for  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood  by 
binuelf. 

4.  In  contrast  with  the  twrj  passages  discussed  in 
pantf^rnphs  1  and  2  above,  is  Sutta  I  of  the  Majjhiroa 
Nikii^'a,  where  the  tnthagata  ia  expressly  differentiuled  from 
ihe  Arahat  or  khmasavo  bhikkhu.  Here  the  title  occurs 
ia  its  familiar  setting  and  ampliHcatury  detiuition — tathii- 
gato  arahaih  aammasambuddho,  "the  tathagata,  the  Arahat, 
the  Vcrv  Buddha" — whidi  recurs  so  often  in  the  Buddha's 
otock  passage  (e.g.  Digba,  i,  02) : — "  Idha  tathilaaio  loke  uppa- 
jjuti  araham  sammiisambuddho.  So  imam  lokatii  .... 
•avuni  ■bhiiina  luicchikatvii  pavedeti  iidikalyitnaiii  .  .  .  , 
kevalapan|)ui>i;aiii  parisuddhaiii  bruhmneuriyaih  pakaseti.— 
A  tittha<;ata  arises  in   the  world  :   be  explains  the  world, 
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haying  of  himself  grasped  and  realized  it.  He  preaches 
the  Doctrine  ....  and  proclaims  the  perfect  way  of 
holiness." 

6.  At  Digha,  i,  229,  Anguttara,  ii,  117,  Vinaya,  v,  121, 
and  elsewhere,  the  Buddha  speaks  of  tathagatappayeditam 
dhammayinayam,  "the  Doctrine  and  the  Rule  preached 
by  the  tathagata";  and  at  Majjhima,  i,  111,  and  Vinaya, 
iii,  42,  the  Buddha  calls  himself  dharamasami  tathagato, 
"the  tathagata,  lord  of  truth."  In  this  connection  I  point 
out  the  frequent  close  connection  between  tathagata  and 
dhamma  (e.g.,  Majjh.,  i,  83,  85,  136,  331),  or  between 
tathagata  and  savaka  (e.g.  Ahg.,  ii,  34;  Majjh.,  i,  85, 
136,  332,  371).  This  connection  is  shown  clearly  at  Vinaya, 
i,  43:  "Nayanti  ye  mahavira  saddhammena  tathagata. — It 
is  by  means  of  true  doctrine  that  the  great  conquerors,  the 
tathagatas,  lead  men." 

6.  The  passages  just  quoted  are  passages  in  which  the 
Buddha  uses  the  title  of  himself;  and  this  is  the  general 
usage  of  the  term.  Unless — like  Ananda  at  Digha,  i,  206, 
or  Assaji  at  Vinaya,  i,  40 — they  are  expounding  Buddhism 
ex  cathedra  to  non-believers,  Buddhists  rarely  use  the 
title  tathagata  in  speaking  of  the  Buddha;  and  even  when 
80  expounding,  Buddhists  use  the  title  with  a  special 
significance:  e.g.,  at  Majjhima,  i,  356,  Ananda,  in  preaching 
to  Mahaniima  the  Sakyan,  says  (like  the  Buddha  himself 
at  Majjhima,  ii,  128): — "Idha  ariyasavako  saddho  hoti  sadda- 
hati  tathagatassa  bodhiih :  Iti  pi  so  bhagavd  araham  samma- 
sambuddho  ....  buddho  bhagava  ti.  Here  a  disciple 
of  the  Noble  One  gets  faith,  and  has  faith  in  the  tathagata's 
illumination,  so  that  he  believes:  This  Worshipful  One  is 
the  Arahat,  the  Very  Buddha  .  .  .  ."  Here  the  disciple, 
as  opposed  to  the  expositor,  uses  the  title  **  Bhagava." 
Similarly  (e.g.)  the  Brahmin  Pokkharasadi  (Digha,  i,  87) 
and  the  Licchavis  (Digha,  i,  151),  in  using  the  stock  passage 
cited  above,  are  careful  to  begin  with  the  words  "Iti  pi 
80  bhngavd  araham  sammasambuddho,"  and  not  with  the 
Buddha's  own  formula :  Idha  tathagato,  etc.  Another 
example  occurs  at  Digba,  i,  95,  where  the  Buddha  threatens 
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a  recalcitrant  young  Brahmin  in  the  words:  "  Yo  kho  tatha- 
gatena  yava  tatiyakam  sabadhammikam  panham  puttho  na 
yjakaroti,  etth'  eva  assa  sattadha  muddha  phalissatiti."  But 
the  demon  who  appeared  to  split  the  young  Brahmin's  head 
accordingly,  in  repeating  the  words  of  the  threat,  is  careful 
to  substitute  another  title  for  tathagata,  and  says :  "Sacayam 
Ambattho  ma^avo  bhagavatd  yava  tatiyakam  sahadhammi- 
kam  panham  puttho  na  v^'akarissati,  etth'  eva  sattadha 
muddham  phalessamlti."     Cf.  Yinaya,  iii,  2. 

7.  The  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  in 
the  Pitakas  Buddhists  avoid  using  the  title  tathagata,  are 
two,  viz. : — 

(i)  Ananda,  **  the  beloved  disciple/'  uses  the  term  in 
flpeaking  to  the  Buddha  at  (e.g.)  Majjhima,  ii,  45,  and 
frequently  in  the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta ;  and 

(ii)  The  second  exception  occurs  also  in  the  last-named 
Sutta,  in  the  following  passage :  **  Atha  kho  Bhagava 
bhikkhO  amantesi :  Handa  dani,  bhikkhave,  araantayami 
vo:  Yayadhamma  samkhara,  appamadena  sampadethaii. 
Ayam  tathagatassa  pacchima  vaca.  —  Then  the  Blessed 
One  said  to  the  Brethren :  Behold  now,  Brethren,  I  exhort 
you,  saying :  '  Decay  is  inherent  in  all  component  things. 
Work  out  your  salvation  with  diligence.'  This  was  the 
last  word  of  the  tathagata." 


III. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  passage  in  any  Pitaka  text 
which,  in  any  material  point,  conflicts  with  the  series 
of  passages  above  quoted,  in  the  light  of  which  I  now 
proceed  to  submit  my  own  interpretation  of  the  word. 

Tathagata,  in  my  opinion,  is  derived  from  the  adjective 

tatha  and   agata,  and  means  "  one  who  has  come   at  the 

real  truth."     Hence,  in  the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta,  Ajata- 

sattu  argues  from  the  etymology  when   he  says :    ''  Na  hi 

!.&.▲.■.  1S98.  8 
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tathagata    vitatham    bhanantfti. — For   no    untrue  word  is 
spoken  by  (those  who,  as  their  name  imports,  are)  truth- 
winners."      In    this    sense    tathagata   was  a  title  already 
familiar  to  Indian  thinkers  before  Gotama's  day,  denoting 
one  who  had  reached  the  goal  of  intellectual  emancipation. 
In  this  sense,  too,  it  was  adopted  by  Gotama,  who,  while  not 
denying  the  title  to  those  who  had  won  the  supreme  goal 
of   Arahatship,  specially  appropriated  it  to  himself  as  the 
Arahat  par  excellence^  and  so  came  to  use  the  title  (as  his 
disciples  used  it  of  him)  as  a  solemn  claim  to  recognition 
as  the  pioneer  of  truth,   the   founder  of  true  religion   in 
theory  and  practice.      The  truth  Gotama  claimed  to  have 
won,   and   to   have  been    the    first    to   win,   is  formulated 
in  the  Four  Truths  relating  to  Suffering  and  the  Cessation 
of    Suffering  :    cattar'    imaui,    bhikkhave,    tathaui    avita- 
thiini  ananuathani. — "Four  in  number.  Brethren,  are  these 
truths  that  can  never  be  untrue,  can  never  be  other  than 
they  are."     In  the   Buddha's  mouth,   therefore,   the  title 
tathagata    assumes    usually    the    specialized    meaning    of 
discoverer  of  the  Four  Truths,  i.e.  founder  of  Buddhism. 
I  have  said  above  that  even  the  Buddha  himself  did  not 
deny  the  title  of  tathagata  to  an  Arahat.     For  this,  I  think, 
a  good  reason  can  be  given,  apart  from  pre-Buddhist  use 
of  the  term  to  denote  a  saint  who  had  won  emancipation 
of  mind.     That  reason  is  that  Arahatship  was  the  supreme 
goal  of  Gotama's  Buddhism — tad  anuttaraih  brahmacariya- 
pariyosanaih.     This  supreme  goal  every  Arahat  had  to  win 
by  his  own  thought  and  effort  (sayaih  abhinna  sacchikatva 
upasampajja)  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  Buddha. 
In  the  Ariyapariyesana  Sutta,  therefore,  the   Buddha  de- 
scribes the  process  of  the  conversion  of  the  Five  Bhikkhus 
in  precisely  the  same  words  as  those  in  which  he  describes 
the  process  of  his  own  attainment  of  Buddhahood,  the  hour 
of  triumph  being  marked  in  each  case,  alike  by  Buddha 
and  by  Arahat  bhikkhu,  with  the  jubilant  words:  "  Akuppa 
me  vimutti,  ayam  antima  jiiti,  na  'tthi  dani  punabbhavo. 
Sure  is  my  emancipation ;    this  is  my  last  birth ;    I  shall 
never  be  bom  again." 
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Consequently,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the  very 
first  title  assumed  by  the  new  Buddha  was  not  sammu- 
sambuddha,  but  tathagata;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  a  mere 
coincidence  that  in  the  Sutta  of  the  Great  Decease  the 
now  aged  Buddha  assumes  the  same  title  with  markedly 
greater  frequency  than  elsewhere,  while  the  writer  or  editor 
of  the  Sutta,  in  recording  the  Buddha's  dying  word  says : 
"Ayam  tathagatassa  pacchima  vaca. — This  was  the  last 
word  (not  of  the  Buddha  but)  of  the  tathagata,  the  truth- 
winner."  It  would  almost  seem  as  though,  alike  at  the 
dawn  and  at  the  close  of  his  Buddhahood,  the  Buddha, 
with  a  shrewd  foreboding  of  Mahayana  heresies  to  be,  was 
sedulous  to  select  a  title  which  should  exalt,  not  Buddhahood, 
but  Arahatship.  ''Tumhehi  kiccam  atappam,  akkhataro 
tathagata. — The  struggle  must  be  your  own ;  those  who 
have  won  the  truth  can  but  point  the  way."  * 

1  Dhammapada,  p.  49. 
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Art.  XIII. — The  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Chess.     By 
A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

No  game  occupies  so  important  a  position  in  the  history 
of  the  world  as  that  of  chess.  It  is  not  only  at  the 
present  day,  but  has  been  for  many  centuries,  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  pastimes ;  and  though  one  of  the  oldest 
known  to  civilization,  it  is  yet  undoubtedly  the  most 
intellectual.  Long  familiar  to  all  the  countries  of  the 
East,  it  has  also  been  played  for  hundreds  of  years 
throughout  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread  to  the  New 
World,  and  wherever  else  European  culture  has  found 
a  footing.  A  map  indicating  the  difiusion  of  chess  over 
the  habitable  globe  would  therefore  show  hardly  any  blanks. 
Probably  no  other  pastime  of  any  kind  can  claim  so  many 
periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  its  discussion;  certainly 
no  other  has  given  rise  to  so  extensive  a  literature.^  The 
influence  of  chess  may  be  traced  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  the  idioms  of  most  modern  European 
languages,  in  the  science  of  arithmetic,  and  even  in  the 
art  of  heraldry.  An  investigation  as  to  its  origin,  develop- 
meut,  and  early  diffusion  therefore  forms  a  not  unimportant 
chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

The  oldest  name  of  chess  is  the  Sanskrit  word  caturafiga. 
The  meaning  of  this  term  is  transparent,  and  indicates 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  source  from  which  the  game  is 
derived.  The  word  frequently  appears  in  the  two  great 
Indian  epics,  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramuyai^a.  It  is 
there  very  often  used  as  an  adjective  qualifying  bala  *  force ' 

»  Heydebrand's  Bibliography  of  Chess  (Wiesbaden,  1896)  contains  no 
fewer  than  3,358  entries,  including  about  a  hundred  journals  dealing  with  this 
game  alone. 
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or  '  army,'  in  the  sense  of  *  having  four  (catur)  limbs  (ahgo)* 
*  four-membered/  ^  It  also  occurs  as  a  noun,  meaning  '  four- 
membered  army/  and  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the 
technical  name  for  'army'  in  the  epic  poetry.  What  the 
four  members  are,  is  evident  from  the  repeated  connection 
of  the  term  with  elephants,  chariots,  horses,  and  infantry.* 
These  were  the  four  regularly  recognized  constituent  parts 
of  a  complete  Indian  army  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.a; 
for  the  Greek  accounts  of  Alexander's  invasion  in  326  B.C. 
Htate  that  in  the  Panjab  King  Porus  (Sanskrit  Pauraa) 
fought  against  the  invader  with  an  army  of  30,000  inSaxxirj, 
4,000  cavalry,  200  elephants,  and  300  chariots.' 

The  Greek  writer  Megasthenes,  who,  about  300  B.a»  spent 
several  years  at  the  court  of  Pataliputra  (the  modern  Patna) 
as  ambassador  of  Seleucus,  ruler  of  Syria,  remarks  that 
tho  military  administration  of  the  Indian  State  was  diyided 
into  six  departments  responsible  for  the  management  of 
elephants,  cavalry,  chariots,  infantry,  as  well  as  baggage 
and  boats.  We  may,  therefore,  with  certainty  conclude, 
even  irrespectively  of  the  evidence  of  the  Ramaya^a  and 
Mahabharata,^  that  the  fourfold  constitution  of  the  Indian 
army  was  a  recognized  thing  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  A  Sanskrit  work  on  Policy,  Eamandaki's 
Nltisara,^  dating  probably  from  the  early  centuries  of  our 
cru,  contains  a  passage  of  considerable  length  specially 
treating  of  elephants,  chariots,  horses,  and  foot-soldiers  as 


^  It  already  occurs  in  the  Rigreda  (X,  92, 1 1)  in  the  sense  of  *  four-limbed,'  with 
r(!f(>n>u(>e  to  tho  human  fin^re;  also  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmai[ia,  XII,  iii,  2,  2. 

^  The  four-memherod  army  in  also  expressly  called  hasty -a^va-raf ha -paddtam, 
'  the  a^f^e^ute  of  elephants,  horses,  chonots,  and  foot-soldiers,'  in  the  Ramiijra^a, 
Muhabhurata,  and  Amarako4a :  cf.  Weber,  Monatsberichte  d.  Berliner  Akodemie, 
1872,  p.  08,  mU\ 

^  See  McCyriudle,  **Tho  Inyasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great"  (London, 
1893),  p.  102. 

*  According  to  the  results  of  Professor  Jacobi*s  researches,  ''Ramuyai^a** 
f  H(mn,  1 80:3),  p.  105,  the  Uamayana  in  its  oldest  form  goes  back  to  the  fifth  century 
II. c;  while  Dr.  Biihler  has  shown  ("  Indian  Studies,"  ii,  p.  26)  that  the  Maha- 
bharata  exintwl  more  or  less  in  its  present  form  certainly  as  early  as  600  a.d.,  and 
probably  murh  earlier.  Tho  wonl  caturanga  in  the  sense  of  *  army  *  occurs  also 
111  th(i  Atlinrva  Veda  Pari-^i^^as;  but  Professor  Weber  (**  History  of  Indian 
Literature,**  P^ni^lish  Transl.,  p.  323)  points  out  that  this  class  of  writings  must 
be  later  titan  260  ad. 

"  Published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica^  1884. 
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the  diyisions  of  an  army,  and  describing  the  best  strategical 
methods  of  employing  them.^ 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  attempt 
to  represent,  in  the  form  of  a  game  with  figures,  the 
operations  of  hostile  armies  thus  constituted  and  com- 
manded by  opposing  kings,  victory  depending  on  the 
death  or  capture  of  t^he  leader  of  the  foe.  That  this  is 
ill  fact  the  genesis  of  chess,  the  oldest  form  of  Kriegapiel 
known  to  history,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  having 
received  its  name  of  catarahga  from  that  of  the  four- 
membered  Indian  army.  Such  is  also  acknowledged  to 
be  its  character  by  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Chinese  writers.^ 

The  board  on  which  chess,  from  the  time  of  its  first 
mention,  has  been  played  in  India,  is  named  aMpada^ 
'eight-square.*  This  word  already  occurs  in  Pataujali's 
great  Commentary  on  Panini's  Grammar,  the  Mahabhasya, 
which  was  written  at  any  rate  not  later  than  the  first 
century  a.d.,^  and  is  there  explained  as  a  board  ''  in  which 
each  line  has  eight  squares,"^  that  is  altogether  sixty- 
four  squares.  The  astdpada  must  have  been  a  familiar 
object  in  early  times,  for  it  is  used  as  an  illustration  by 
old  Sanskrit  poets.  Thus,  in  the  Ramayana  (i,  v,  12), 
the  city  of  Ayodhya  (the  modern  Oudh)  is  described  as 
"charming  by  reason  of  pictures  consisting  of  astdpada 
squares,  as  it  were  painted."  ^  A  northern  Buddhist  writer 
also  speaks  of  the  earth  "on  which  astdpadas  were  fastened 
with  cords  of  gold,"*  meaning,  doubtless,  that  its  surface 
was  divided  into  squares  like  a  chessboard.^  The  word 
atthapada  (=  Sanskrit  astdpada)  also  occurs  in  Pali  sutras 


*  Chapter  xix,  which  contains  62  dlokas:  cf.  Linde,  **Gd8chlchte  and  Litteratur 
des  Schachspiels *'  (Berlin,  1874),  vol.  i,  p.  76. 

»  See  below,  pp.  126-9,  131,  note  1. 

»  See  Kielhom,  **  Gottinger  Xachrichten,'*  1885,  p.  185  ff. ;  and  Buhler, 
**  Die  indischen  Inschriften  und  das  Alter  der  indischen  Kunstpoesie,'*  p.  72. 

*  Kielhom*8  edition  of  the  Mahabha?ya,  vol.  iii,  pp.  362-3 ;  Weber,  **  Indische 
Stndien,"  vol.  xiii,  p.  473. 

*  Cf.  Weber,  Monateberichte,  1873,  p.  710,  note  1.  According  to  Professor 
Jacobi,  books  i  and  vii  are  later  additions  to  the  older  portion,  books  ii  to  vi : 
see  his  '*  Ramayana,**  p.  05. 

*  Htvarnojutrdftdpadanibaddha:  cf.  Burnouf,  **  Lotus  de  la  bonne  loi,"  p.  363. 
'  Weber,  loc.  cit. 
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as  the  name  of  a  game.^  Whatever  may  be  the  precise 
date  of  these  passages,  it  is  practically  certain,  from  the 
statement  in  the  Mahabhasya,  that  a  board  consisting  of 
sixty-four  squares  existed  in  India  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  It  was  probably  known  considerably  earlier,  as 
the  Pali  siitras  in  which  the  word  ailhapada  occurs,  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  among  the  very 
oldest  of  Buddhist  documents,  and  must  date  from  the  fifth 
century  b.c.^ 

But  what  kind  of  game  was  played  on  this  board  P  It 
might  very  well  have  been  used  for  some  game  played 
with  dice.  For  dice  are  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  India. 
A  very  interesting  Kigvedio  hymn  (X,  34),  which  can 
hardly  be  dated  much  later  than  1000  B.C.,  contains  the 
lament  of  a  gambler,  who,  unable  to  resist  the  fascination 
of  the  dice,  plays  from  morning  to  night,  though  fully 
aware  that  he  is  ruining  his  happiness  and  his  home. 
In  Rigvedic  times  the  dice,  culled  ak^a^  were  made  of  the 
nut  of  the  Vibhidaka-tree  (Terminalia  hellerioa),  which  is 
still  used  for  this  purpose  in  India.'  The  number  of  the 
dice  referred  to  in  the  Rigveda  is  four,*  while  in  a  text 
of  the  Yajurveda  (VS.  30,  18)  mention  is  made  of  a  game 
with  five  dice  (called  aya)y  to  each  of  which  a  name  is 
assigned.*  We  know  that  in  post-Vedic  times  the  passion 
for  dice  had  become  general  among  princes.  Thus,  two  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata,  King  Yudhisthira  and  King 
Nala,  are  both  described  as  having  been  so  far  carried  away 
by  the  frenzy  of  the  game  as  to  stake  and  lose  their  very 
kingdoms. 


*  See  p.  121:  cf.  Burnouf,  op.  cit.,  p.  466;  Weber,  op.  cit.,  p.  710; 
'*  Indische  Studien,"  iii,  148,  154. 

^  Dr.  H.  Liiders,  of  the  Indian  Institute,  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  on  the 
Bharhut  stuiwi  (Cunningham,  **The  Stupa  ot  Bhurhut,**  London,  1879, 
plate  xlv:  cf.  Introduction,  p.  94  ;  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  x,  p.  119;  vol.  xxi, 
p.  229)  a  board  of  thirty-six  squares,  along  with  what  appear  to  be  seven  dice 
or  coins,  is  depicted. 

^  Roth  in  Gurupajakaumudi,  pp.  1-4. 

*  Zimmer,  "  Altindisches  Leben,"  p.  283. 

»  Akfarajan,  krta,  trrta^  dvdpara,  askantia ;  in  the  TS.,  Ill,  iii,  1,  2,  the  five 
dice  are  called  kfta^  tretdf  dvapara,  aska.di,  abhibhu:  cf.  Zimmer,  op.  cit., 
p.  284. 
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It  is  incredible  that  the  ordinary  and  primitive  game  of 
dice  should  have  required  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares.^ 
Such  a  supposition  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  passages  in 
Pali  sutras'  of  the  Dighanikaya'  which  in  all  probability 
date  from  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,^  and  in 
which  the  word  atthapada  (=  Skt.  a^tdpada)  already  occurs. 
Th^e  two  passages  contain  the  statement  that  **  some  sages 
and  Brahmans  occupy  their  time  with  games  injurious  to 
prog^ress  in  virtue,  such  as  the  atthapada ,  the  dasapada^ 
.  .  .  .  with  dicing  {akkha  =  Skt.  ak^a),"  and  various 
other  pastimes  which  are  enumerated.  The  separate  mention 
here  of  the  a^tdpada  game  and  of  dicing  clearly  implies 
that  the  two  games  were  different. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  showing  that,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  dice  were  employed 
in  a  game  in  which  certain  pieces  (named  sdra)  were  moved 
according  to  the  throws  made.  This  game,  called  aydnaya^ 
''luck  and  unluck,"  is  thus  described  in  the  Mahabhasya^ 
by  Patanjali :  "  Two  opposed  parties  move  with  their  pieces 
{idra)  to  the  right,  and  then,  after  traversing  the  places 
or  squares  (jpada)  on  their  own  side,  turn  to  the  left  and 
try  to  move  into  the  position  of  the  adversary."  The  com- 
mentator Kaiyata  adds  that  a  piece  standing  by  itself  is 
liable  to  be  taken  by  the  adversary's  pieces.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  represents  the  game  of  backgammon, 
played  practically  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  present  day. 
This  game  is  evidently  referred  to  by  the  well-known 
Sanskrit  poet  Bbartrhari,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century  a.d.^  He  alludes  to  it  thus:  ''In  one 
house,  in  which  many  were,  there  later  remains  but  one, 
and  where  there  was  but  one  and  then  many,  there  is  in 


^  A  diceboard,   called  adhidevana,  is  already  mentioned  in   the    Athanra 
Veda  (V,  31,  6;  VI,  70,  1). 

'  Brahmajalasutta  and  ^amafiSaphalasutta. 

*  Ed.  Rhys  Davids,  toI.  i,  pp.  6  and  66  :  cf.  Cullayagga,  ed.  Oldenberg,  p.  10. 

*  Cf.  p.  120. 

'  A  buard  with  10  x  10  squares. 

*  Ed.  Kielhorn,  vol.  ii,  p.  373  (with  reference  to  the  formation  of  ayanaylna 
in  Pacini,  V,  ii,  9) :  cf.  Weber,  "  Indische  Studien,"  xiii,  p.  472. 

7  Ct  Max  MiiUer,  <'  India,  what  can  it  teach  us  ?"  p.  310. 
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the  end  not  even  one.  Thus  casting  night  and  day  like 
two  dice,  Eala^  plays  with  KalP  on  the  board  (phaiaka)  of 
the  earth  with  human  figures."'  This  game  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  under  the  name  of  Nard^  known  in  the  ninth 
century  to  the  Arabs,  who  attributed  its  invention  to  the 
Indians.^  It  cannot  have  been  played  on  the  astdpada^  but 
must  have  required  a  board  arranged  much  in  the  same 
way  as  that  employed  in  later  times  by  the  Indians, 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  Ohineee 
and  Japanese.^  Two  forms  of  backgammon  are  still  popular 
in  India.  The  one,  Pachlsi  or  **  the  twenty-five  game " 
(so  called  from  the  highest  throw  possible),  is  played  in 
accordance  with  the  throws  of  five  cowries ;  the  other, 
Ghaupur,  is  played  in  the  same  way,  but  with  dice  instead 
of  shells.*  They  are  both  played  on  a  cross-shaped  chequered 
board  or  cloth.'' 

Thus,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  astdpada  was  used 
for  anything  but  some  primitive  form  of  chess,  played  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  dice,  some  time  before  the  beginning 
of  our  era. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  the  less  certain  ground  of 
inference  to  that  of  historical  evidence.  Till  lately  the 
earliest  reference  to  chess  in  Indian  literature  was  regarded 
to  be  a  passage  in  the  Sanskrit  commentator  Halayudha, 
whom  Professor  Weber  has  with  probability  assigned  to 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  a.d.^  Haluyudha  requests 
the  reader  to  **  draw  a  table  of  sixty-four  squares  {ko^thd* 


1  Fate  as  a  male. 
^  Fate  as  a  female. 
^  Vairuj(ya-Aataka,  43. 

*  There  Heems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  had  any  connection  with 
the  draught  game  of  the  Romans,  much  less  with  the  game  said  by  Plutarch  to 
have  been  played  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (cf.  Hyde,  "  Ilistoria  Nerdiludii,'* 
pp.  62-3),  or  the  still  more  ancient  game  of  the  Egyptians  (cf.  Falkener,  **  Games 
Aucient  and  Oriental,'*  1892,  p.  30  If.). 

*  Who  call  tliis  pastime  the  **  twice-six  game  "  :  Himly,  Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  679. 

*  See  Hyde,  op.  cit.,  p  68  (rf<?  Indorum  iudo  Tehiipur) ;  Falkener,  op.  cit., 
p.  257  ;  E.  B.  Tylor,  "On  American  l^t-Garaes,"  in  Internationales  Arcni?  fiir 
Ethnographic,  suppl.  to  vol.  ix,  1896,  pp.  3-7. 

^  Illustrated  in  Hyde,  Falkener,  ana  Tylor. 
®  "  Indische  Studlen,"  vol,  viii,  p.  19a. 
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gdrdni),  as  in  the  game  of  chess  {caturahga-kriddydm)**  ^ 
in  order  to  exemplify  the  number  of  syllables  contained 
in  certain  metres.  Recently  Professor  Jacobi  stated,  iu 
volume  xlv  of  the  ''  Sacred  Books  of  the  East/'  ^  that  the 
earliest  mention  of  chess  known  to  him  in  Indian  literature 
is  found  in  the  work  of  a  Kashmirian  poet  named  Ratna- 
kara,  who  has  been  shown  to  have  flourished  about  850  a.d.' 
The  stanza  in  which  this  reference  occurs  is  fully  discussed 
by  Professor  Jacobi  in  volume  l  (p.  227)  of  the  Journal 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society.  It  is  worded  with  the 
double  meaning  which  is  such  a  favourite  device  of  the 
later  Sanskrit  poets.  Here,  if  the  words  are  taken  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  an  attendant  of  the  god  Siva  is  described 
as  one  ''  who  continually  turned  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  the 
latter's  foursquare  force,  of  his  abundance  of  foot-soldiers, 
horses,  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  of  his  skilled  operations 
with  peace  (sandhi)  and  war  (vigraha),  into  one  whom  defeat 
never  left  {anasfa-dpadam)."  The  second  sense  of  these 
words,  as  referriug  to  chess,  may  be  rendered  thus :  "  Who 
turned  not  into  a  chessboard  {an-a^tdpadam)  the  enemy  who 
had  a  foursquare  form,  who  abounded  in  foot-soldiers,  horses, 
chariots,  and  elephants,  and  who  had  the  form  (vigraha)  of 
combination  {sandhi)"  —  that  is,  probably,  of  two  halves 
folding  together.  The  mention  of  the  four  members  and 
of  the  foursquare  (caturasra)  array  (though  the  term 
caturahga  itself  is  not  used),  along  with  the  word  a^tdpada, 
shows  clearly  that  the  chessboard  is  intended.  This  is 
also  the  explanation  of  the  native  commentator.  Professor 
Jacobi  adds^  a  somewhat  later  stanza,  dating  from  the 
second  half  of  the  ninth  century,  which  occurs  in  the  work 
of  Rudrata,  another  Kashmirian  author.  This  passage, 
which  enumerates  stanzas  composed  so  as  to  imitate  the 
form  of  various  objects,  speaks  of  such  as  have  the  shape 
of  "wheel,  sword,  club,  bow,  spear,   trident,  and   plough. 


>  Oj>.  cit,  p.  230. 

*  Jaina  Sutras,  1895,  p.  303,  note. 

>  Jacobi.  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  1896,  p.  227. 
«  Op.  dt.,  pp.  228-32. 
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which  are  to  be  read  according  to  the  chessboard  (eaturangth 
pitha)  squares  of  chariot  {ratha)^  horse  (turaga),  elephant 
(gq/a),  etc."  Then  follow  examples  of  these  metrical  puzslet. 
A  stanza  consisting  of  thirty-two  syllables  is  supposed  to 
be  written  on  the  thirty-two  squares  of  half  a  chessboard. 
The  puzzles  consist  in  reading  the  syllables  according  to 
the  moves  of  various  chessmen,  so  as  to  produce  exactly 
the  same  verse  as  by  reading  the  syllables  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  horizontal  lines  from  left  to  right.  From  the  data 
here  supplied  results  the  highly  interesting  fact  that  the 
Indian  horse  a  thousand  years  ago  moved  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  our  knight  does  at  the  present  day.  It  further 
appears  that  the  chariot  {ratha\  which  corresponds  to  our 
castle,  was  able  to  reach  every  square  in  a  straight  line, 
while  the  elephant  moved  one  square  forward  or  one 
diagonally.  This  practically  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
the  famous  Arabic  author  AlberOnl,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  Panjab,  and  wrote  his  account  of  India  in  1030  a.d. 
In  that  work  he  observes  that  the  Indians,  "  in  playing 
chess,  move  the  elephant  straight  on,  not  to  the  other 
sides,  one  square  at  a  time,  like  the  pawn,  and  to  the  four 
corners  also  one  square  at  a  time,  like  the  queen  ^  {flrzdn). 
They  say  that  these  five  squares  (i.e.,  the  one  straight 
forward  and  the  others  at  the  corners)  are  the  places  occupied 
by  the  trunk  and  the  four  feet  of  the  elephant."  ^ 

From  the  statements  of  Katnukara  and  Rudrata,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  ninth  century  a.d.  the  game  of  chess 
was  not  only  known  in  Kashmir,  but  was  so  familiar  that 
its  moves  were  utilized  for  the  construction  of  metrical 
puzzles.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  moves  of  three  of  the 
most  important  pieces  were  then  already  the  same  as  those 
in  ordinary  chess  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
(though  differing  in  two  cases  from  the  corresponding 
moves  in  another  form  of  the  game  played  in  India).' 

^  Tlie  European  successor  of  the  Oriental  *  councillor.' 

*  !Sachau*8  Tran.«lation  (Triibiier's  Oriental  Herii*8),  vol.  i,  p.  188.  The  opinion 
of  Falkener  (op.  cit.,  p.  139)  that  Alberiini  did  not  know  the  game,  is  due  to  his 
not  understanding  Alberiini. 

'  See  below,  p.  137. 
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We  are  now  able  to  adduce  evidence  for  tlje  existence 
of  cbess  in  India  njucli  earlier  tliau  that  quoted  above. 
TliB  present  writer  recently  pointed  out'  that  lliere  is  in 
Sanskrit  literature  a  direct  mention  of  cbeas  at  leoat  two 
centuries  older  than  Professor  Jacobi's  earlier  quotalioii. 
It  18  to  be  found  in  a  passage  of  the  Harsacarita,  the  first 
attraipt  at  htstoricul  romance  in  India.  In  this  work  its 
author,  Baija,  who  is  known  wilh  certainty  to  have  lived 
in  the  early  part  o£  the  seventh  century  a.ti.,  gives  an 
account  of  the  doings  of  SrTharsa,  the  famous  kin^  of 
Eaayakubja  and  supreme  ruler  of  Northern  India  (GIO- 
630  A.D.).*  At  the  court  of  this  monarch  some  lime  was 
apent  by  Bana,*  as  well  as  by  the  well-known  Chinese 
Boddbidt  traveller  Hiuiien  Thsang,*  who  has  left  a  record 
of  his  visit  to  India  between  the  years  630  and  643  a.». 
Id  the  passage  in  question,  which  contains  a  series  of 
pons,  Bana  nhservea  of  ^riharsa  that  "under  this  monarch 
.  .  .  .  only  bees  quarrel  in  collecting  dews  (dues) ;  the 
only  feet  cut  oif  are  those  in  metre ;  only  chessboards 
{aft&paih)  ^  teach  the  positions  of  the  four  members  {ratur- 
anga)."*  This  reference  is  particularly  clear,  as  both 
the  game  and  the  board  are  named  together.  Occurring 
in  tlie  middle  of  an  enumeration  of  notions  fumiliar  to 
the  Indian  reader,  it  justifies  the  conclusion  that  chess 
was  well  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  sevcnlh  cenlury. 
The  game  must  therefore  have  undoubtedly  at  least  existed 
io  India  by  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.d. 

The  earliest  foreign  writer  of  certain  date  m<?ntioning 
chess   is   the   Arabic   author  Yaq'iibi,  who,   writing  about 


nota  13. 
'  So*  "  Ilaifuaxita,"  chupterii;  cf.  Beal,  op,  (ut.,p.  210,  nnte  tS. 
•  Baal,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  216  5. 

■  Bioii  mentioD*  the  affipaiUi  in  another  paMBg«  of  the  Unrjiiciinti 
CowcU  sad  'ninmag'  TrnnslUioa.  pp.  B  and  266)  lU  «ell  at  in  hi»  "  Knilaial 
(Xtrasn  Satrm  Ptna,  ISHO,  pp-  ISO,  37Q|.  It  is  nataral  to  mippuse  tl 
twth  lli«<  pusBgia  bo  innuit  ttw  Mme  Ihiuii;  aa  ia  ths  preMnt  paB9n>re 
Dili  *  iltuhiiiud.'  u  the  (mullor  St.  I'uldraliuig  Dictiomuy  inlfrprets  it  i 
KiiUmluti. 

'  Coaell  uid  Thamu,  p.  6S. 
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880  A.D.,  states  that  chess  (as  well  as  Nard  or  backgammon) 
was  invented  by  an  Indian  for  the  amusement  of  an 
Indian  king.^  The  next  Arabic  authority  is  Mas'udi,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century.  In  his 
encyclopaedic  work  entitled  "Meadows  of  Gold,"*  written 
in  947  A.D.,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  chess.  He 
speaks  of  ancient  players  down  to  the  two  greatest  experts 
(whom  he  mentions  by  name)  of  his  own  day.  Such 
remarks  imply  that  the  game  was  widely  known  among 
the  Arabs,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  of  ancient  date. 
Though  Mas'iidi's  account  of  the  early  history  of  India  is 
quite  mythical,  his  assertion  that  shatranf,  or  chess,  was  an 
Indian  invention,  and  was  sent  to  King  Kisra  (=  Ohosrau) 
at  the  same  time  as  the  book  of  Katlla  tea  Dimna,^ 
undoubtedly  rests  on  a  historical  foundation.^  The  game 
of  shatranjy  he  says,  was  invented  under  an  Indian  king, 
who  expressed  his  preference  for  this  g^me  over  back- 
gammon. This  monarch  gave  the  form  of  men  and  animals 
to  the  pieces,  and  assigned  different  ranks  to  them,  one  of 
them  being  the  shah  or  king,  another  the  chief  minister. 
This  pastime,  he  observes,  was  a  kind  of  war-game,  and 
remained  popular  in  India.  The  Indians,  he  adds,  also 
calculated  an  arithmetical  progression  with  the  squares  of 
the  chessboard. 

The  latter  statement  has  undoubtedly  also  a  historical 
basis.  For  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  Arabs  derived 
their  knowledge  not   only  of  the   numerals,*  but   also   of 

^  See  the  refereDces  in  Noldeke's  "  Pereiache  Studien":  SitzimgBberichte  d. 
Wiener  Akud.  d.  Wisseuscliaften,  1892,  pp.  23-4. 

*  Enj^lirtli  Translation  by  Sprenj^r,  1841,  pp.  171-5;  Text  and  French 
Transl.  by  Barbier  de  Mejuard,  Paris,  1861,  pp.  65-61 :  cf.  Linde,  op.  cit., 
vol.  i,  ])p'   1-3. 

^  The  title  of  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Pancatantra  :  cf.  Noldeke,  op.  cit., 
p.  22. 

*  Mns^udT  al^o  attributes  the  invention  of  Xard  to  an  ancient  Indian  king,  but 
addft  that  aeconlinp  to  others  it  was  invented  under  the  Persian  kini;:  Ardashir 
Bfibakan  :  cf.  r.inde,  i,  pp.  2-3.  The  twelve  squares  of  the  board  on  which  it  was 
played  he  explains  as  the  twelve  months,  and  the  thirty  pieces  as  the  thirty  days 
of  the  month.  The  decision  of  the  dice  he  explains  as  the  dependence  of  man  on 
fate.  This  interpretation  of  the  game  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Yaq*iibi : 
see  Xoldeke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-3. 

*  r()rroborate<i  by  Arabic  scholnrs  at  tlie  Oriental  Congress  held  at  Paris  last 
September:  see  Athenaeum,  Sept.  18,  p.  387. 
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arithmetic^  (which  they  later  introduced  into  Europe), 
from  the  Indians.  The  earlv  fondness  of  the  Indians  for 
enormous  calculations^  is  well  known  to  students  of  their 
mathematics,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  astronomer  Aryabhata  (bom  476  a.d.).'  The  legend 
about  the  chessboard  progression  is  told  by  a  later  Arabic 
writer,  Ibn  Ehallikan,^  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  game  of  chess,  he  says,  was  invented  by  an  Indian — 
though  a  Persian  invented  Nard — for  the  entertainment  of 
a  king,  who  regarded  it  as  a  training  in  the  art  of  war. 
This  king  was  so  delighted  with  the  game  that  he  offered 
the  inventor  any  reward  he  chose  to  name.  The  latter 
said  he  only  wished  to  have  the  amount  of  corn  resulting 
from  placing  one  grain  on  the  first  square  (called  '  house '), 
two  on  the  second,  and  so  on,  doubling  the  number  for 
each  successive  square  of  the  sixty-four.  This  sum,  when 
calculated,  showed  a  total  number  of  grains  expressed  by 
no  less  than  twenty  figures,  and  it  became  apparent  that 
all  the  com  in  the  world  would  not  equal  the  amount 
desired.  The  king  thereupon  told  the  inventor  that  his 
acuteness  in  devising  such  a  wish  was  even  more  admirable 
than  his  talent  in  inventing  shatranj.  An  additional  argu* 
ment  for  the  Indian  origin  of  this  calculation  is  supplied 
by  the  Arabic  name  for  the  square  of  a  chessboard,  beit 
(Hebrew  heth)y  'house,'  to  which  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
French  terms  (cfl«a,  case)^  are  due.  For  this  has  doubtless  a 
historical  connection  with  its  Indian  designation  kosthdgdra, 
'store-house,'  'granary,*  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  used 
by  the  Sanskrit  commentator  Halayudha.  Arithmetical 
progressions,  based  on  the  doublings  of  the  squares  of  the 
chessboard,  later  became  a  favourite  form  of  calculation 
in  Europe.  Thus,  Leonardo  Pisano,  who  introduced  Arabic 
mathematics  into  Italy,  wrote  in  1202  a  treatise,  De  dupli- 

*  Cf.  L.  ▼.  Schroeder,  "Indiens  Litteratur  und  Kultur,"  pp.  718,  723. 
'  L.  ▼.  Schroeder,  op.  cit.,  pp.  723-4. 

'  Cf.  the  arithmetical  progression  attributed  to  Aryabhata  by  ^adguruSi^ya, 
ed.  Haodonell,  p.  180. 

*  Biographical  Dictionary,  translated  by  MacGackin  de  Slane  (Oriental  Trans- 
lation ^md),  Paris,  1845,  pp.  70-5. 
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catione  scacheriu  Even  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages 
introduced  the  expression  into  their  compositions*  One* 
for  instance,  exclaims  that  he  could  double  the  squares  of 
the  chessboard  with  his  sorrows ;  while  another  sings  that 
he  could  double  the  squares  of  the  chessboard  a  thousand 
times  with  the  charms  of  his  lady-love.^ 

The  earliest  Persian  —  and  indeed  foreign -*  authority 
mentioning  the  game  of  chess  is  a  short  Pahlavi  treatise 
about  the  origin  of  chess  {catrang)}  This  little  work^ 
according  to  Noldeke,'  seems  to  be  older  than  Yaq'ubi, 
dating  probably  from  after  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of 
Persia  and  considerably  later  than  the  time — the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century — which  it  describes.  It  relates  how  an 
Indian  king  Dewasarm  (doubtless  the  Sanskrit  Decaiarman) 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  king  Ghosrau  Anosfaarvan 
(a.d.  531-579)  with  the  game  of  chess  invented  by  him» 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  its  significance.  The  sixteen 
pieces  on  the  one  side  are  described  as  being  made  of 
emerald,  the  sixteen  on  the  other  being  of -red  ruby.  The 
king  (shah),  the  minister  (frazin),  and  the  horse  (a«p),  are 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  foot-soldiers,  who  form  the  front 
line,  but  the  elephant  and  chariot  are  passed  over.^  At  the 
end  of  the  treatise  it  is  stated  to  be  the  characteristic 
feature  of  chess  that  in  it  victory  is  gained  by  the  under- 
standing.^ The  Persian  king's  minister  explains  chess  as 
a  game  of  war.     He  invents  and  sends  to  the  Indian  king 

^  Bcferences  in  Linde,  i,  p.  7. 

'  Edited  with  Gujarat!  and  English  translations  by  Dastur  Peehotan,  Bombay, 
1886;  text  and  German  translation  by  Salemann,  **  Mittelpersische  Stadien,"^' 
Melanges  Asiatiques  iir6s  du  Bulletin  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences  de  St.  Petersbouiv 
(St.  Petersburg,  1887),  pp.  222-30;  discussed  by  Noldeke,  "Persiscbe  Studien,'^ 
Sitzungsbericbte  dcr  Wiener  Akademie,  1892,  pp.  20-6:  cf.  **  Gnmdrias  d. 
iranischen  Philologie/'  vol.  ii,  p.  146 ;  West,  ibia.,  p.  119,  §  103. 

»  "Persiwhe  Studien,"  p.  26. 

*  This  omission  must  be  accidental,  for  the  elephant  and  chariot  rnnsi  haye  been 
included  in  the  total  of  sixteen,  the  regular  number  of  pieces  on  each  side.  The 
passage  is  important  as  containing  the  earliest  mention  of  the  number  of  pieces  in 
the  game. 

'  xaq'ubi  and  Mas'iidi  both  speak  of  chess  as  dependent  on  skill  in  contrast 
yrith  ifard:  cf.  Noldeke,  '*  Persische  Studien,"  p.  24.  In  Nilakaofba^s 
"Nitimayukha*'  ^seventeenth  centun*)  chess  is  described  as  a  game  dependent 
on  force  of  intellect  {kri4d  buddhibaUUrita) :  see  Weber,  Monatsberichte, 
1873,  p.  711. 
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the  game  of  Newardaslier  (Nard),  which  was  intended 
to  represent  human  life  as  dependent  on  the  planets  and 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  board  being  the  earth  and 
the  thirty  pieces  the  days  of  the  month  (the  fifteen  white 
pieces  =  days,  the  fifteen  black  =  nights).^ 

This  Pahlavi  work  is  important,  as  being  the  direct  or 
indirect  source  of  the  story  about  the  introduction  of  chess 
into  Persia  told  by  FirdausT,  who  completed  his  great 
historical  poem,  the  Shahnamah,  or  Book  of  Kings,^  about 
1000  A.D.  The  poet  relates  how,  under  King  Kisra 
(=  Chosrau  I)  a  special  embassy  came  from  the  king  of 
Kanuj  '  to  present  the  Persian  monarch  with  the  game  of 
chess  (shatran/),^  The  game,  which  he  says  represents  war, 
was  invented  in  India  to  console  a  queen  for  the  loss  of 
her  son.^  The  game  of  Nard,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  Persian  invention  sent  to  the  Indian  king  by  Kisra  as 
a  present  in  return  for  that  of  chess.^ 

Thus,  the  oldest  Arabic  and  Persian  authorities  agree  in 
ascribing  an  Indian  origin  to  chess.  Their  testimony  is 
unmistakably  corroborated  by  the  names  of  the  game  in 
the  two  languages.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  Pahlavi 
catrang  and  the  Arabic  shatran/,  which  have  no  etymo- 
logical meaning,  are  only  phonetic  adaptations  of  the 
Indian  caiuranga.  The  very  form  of  the  two  words  shows 
that  the  Persian  form  is  borrowed  from  the  Indian,  and 
the  Arabic  from  the  Persian.*^  There  are  also  other  con- 
siderations, from  which  it  results  that  the  Arabs  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  the  Indian  game  through  the  Persians. 
For  the  Persian  name  of  the  principal  piece  in  this  war- 
game,  shdh,  *  king,'  is  exclusively  used  in  Arabic  chess 
also.      Had    the   Arabs  received    the    game   directly   from 


'  Cf.  West,  "  Grundriss,"  ii,  p.  119;  Noldeke.  op.  cit.,  pp.  20-1. 
«  Cf.  Noldeke,  "  Gnmdriss,"  li,  pp.  145,  169  fP. 
'  The  modem  Eanauj,  Sanskrit  Kanyakubja. 

*  See  Mobrs  Translation,  vol.  vi,  pp.  306-12. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  353-6.     These  are  two  ditfereut  stories:  cf.  Mohl,  preface  to 

TOl.  Tl,  p.  5. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  312-6. 

^  Shairafy  being  as  close  an  adaptation  of  catrang  as  Arabic  phonetic^^  will 
admit. 

J.X.A.S.  1898.  9 
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India,  they  would  undoubtedly,  like  the  Persians,  hay< 
translated  the  Indian  word  for  king,  r^'d,  into  their  ownca 
language,  with  some  such  term  as  sultan,  caliph,  or  emir*^ 
Similarly,  they  would  have  translated  the  Indian  woi 
rathtty  *  chariot,'  instead  of  adopting  the  Persian  term  rukh. 

The  question  as  to  when  the  Persians  borrowed  the  gam< 
from  the  Indians,  can  now  be  answered  with  a  much  highi 
degree  of   probability  than    was  formerly  possible.      Th< 
story   told    in    the    Pahlavi    chess-book   about    Ohosrau 
receives    corroboration    from    the   historical    fact   that   th^ 
subjugation  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Arabs  was  com- 
pleted by  the  year  652  a.d.     Had  chess  come  into  Persia 
from  India  after  that  date,  it   is  likely  the  Arabs  would 
have  obtained  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  game.     It  is, 
moreover,  a  known  fact  that,  by  command-  of  King  Chosraa  I, 
a  collection  of  Indian  fables,  the  Pancatantra,  was  trans- 
lated   by   a    physician    named    Barzoi    into   Pahlavi,^   the 
literary  language  of  Persia.     This  in  itself  shows  that  the 
intercourse    between    India  and    Persia    must    have   been 
considerable    in    his    days.      The   Arabic    writer    Mas'Odi 
actually  states,  as  we  have  seen,  that   the  game  of  chess 
was  introduced  into  Persia  at  the  same  time  as  the  book 
Kalila   tea  Dimna    (the   Arabic   title  of    the    Pancatantra) 
under  Chosruu  I.^     Moreover,  as  we  now  know,  the  game 
actually  existed  in  India  fifty  years  after  Chosrau's  death 
at   the  very  court   of    Kiinyakubja,  whence,    according    to 
Flrdausi,  it  was  brought  to  that  monarch. 

It   is  a  curious   coincidence  that  the   sixth   century  a.d. 
is   the   date    assigned   by   a   Chinese   writer   of    the   tenth 

^  It  irt  iiitiTostinjj:  Ui  nolo  bv  the  way  that  though  this  PahlaW  translation 
is  lost,  two  versions  oi"  it  aro  stiH  in  oxisU'iicc.  Tlie  Smac  version  made  about 
070  A.I),  ami  (>ntitl(>(l  "  Kalilapf  wa  Damua*;^  *'  (from  fho  two  jackals  Kara^ka 
and  Daniaiiaka  in  tho  I'ancat antra)  was  only  found  in  1870,  the  stonr  of  its 
ncovrry  forming  (»ne  of  tlie  most  interwtinj;  cfiaptijrn  in  tho  romance  of  literaiT 
history.  Tln'  Arahir  ren(U'rin«^  of  the  Pahlavi  translation  made  in  the  eif^^hta 
crntury  \^  a  work  of  ])rinu'  import-ance,  because  from  it  flowed  other  versions  of 
tht^c  tal)l('s  of  Uiflpai  or  Pilpay  (a  ('orrupti<m  of  tho  Sanskrit  ridi/dpafi,  *  chief 
J'andit '),  whicli  I'xrroisod  ;rn«at  intluoni'O  on  tho  litorature  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Kuropc.     For  t)i(>  bil)Iio;;raphy  of  this  sulijcct  sco  Lunman,  '*  Sanskrit  Beader," 

p.  ;u:j. 

*  Ci.  Xiildoko,  *  *  Grundriss,*  *  ii,  pp.  1 4  4-5.  Firdau**!  also  relates  the  Kalila  and 
Diiniia  was  brought  from  Kanauj  to  Persia  undir  King  Kisra  (Mohl,  vi,  330-65). 
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centary  to  the  introduction  of  the  game  into  China.  He 
does  not,  however,  acknowledge  the  Indian  origin  of  the 
game,  but  attributes  its  invention  to  a  Chinese  king.^  From 
China  the  game  was  introduced  into  Japan,  probably  by 
way  of  Corea.'  It  also  spread  to  Thibet,  Burmah,  Siam, 
Ceylon,  and  Java,  but  to  these  countries  doubtless  directly 
from  India. 

The  introduction  of  chess  into  Europe  was  due  to  the 
Arabs.  It  may  have  become  known  in  Spain  under  the 
Saracen  ruler  Hakem  II  (961-76),  who  was  a  great  patron 
of  culture  and  collector  of  books.'  In  any  case,  the  game 
was  familiar  in  Spain  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
For  a  Spanish  Jew  named  Moses  Sefardi,  in  a  work  written 
by  him  in  1106,  and  entitled  Disctplina  elericalis,  speaks  of 
skill  at  chess  as  one  of  the  seven  accomplishments  to  be 
expected  of  a  knight.^  The  oldest  European  account  of 
the  game  is  a  Spanish  manuscript  dating  from  the  year 
1283  A.D.  In  this  document  the  intelligible  names  of  the 
Arabic  chessmen,  those  of  the  king,  the  horse,  and  the 
pawn,  are  found  translated  into  Spanish;  but  those  which 
were  no  longer  understood,  were  taken  over  direct  in  the 
form  of  alferza  (the  vizier),  alfil  (the  elephant),  and  roque 
(chariot).*  The  latter  terms  were  borrowed  by  other 
European  nations,  and  were  regularly  employed  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  to  designate  the  corresponding  pieces 


'  See  Himly,  **  Das  Schachspiel  in  China  *' :  Jonmal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  172-5  ;  xxvii,  p.  121  ff.  Though  the  Chinese  game  shows 
seTeral  innovations,  such  as  the  introduction  of  artillery  and  of  a  river  dividin^^ 
the  two  halves  of  the  board,  it  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Indian.  Thus  it 
is  played  on  a  board  of  sixty -four  squares  witb  sixteen  pieces  on  each  side ;  and 
the  order  of  the  pieces  from  the  corners  is :  chariot,  horse,  elephant,  with  the 
general  (—king]  in  the  middle.  The  Chinese  game  is  clearly  a  war-game, 
and  is  describ^  as  such  by  a  Chinese  writer  of  about  the  eleventh  century 
(see  Linde,  vol.  i,  p.  87,  note  24 j.  But  the  presence  of  the  elephant  in  it  wys 
80  striking  that  the  Chinese  call  it  the  **garae  of  the  elephant"  (Himly,  I.e., 
p.  17o).  Prof«»sor  Douglas  tells  me  that  elephants  were  numerous  in  China 
m  the  old  days,  and  that  the  commentator  Tso  (who  lived  within  a  century 
after  Confucius)  says  they  were  employed  in  battle  between  the  states  of  Wu 
aiid  Ts'u  (B.C.  612). 

*  Himly,  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  672. 
3  Of.  I^de,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  136. 

*  Linde,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  137. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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when  pictorially  represented,  even  when  the  new  gymholicut^ 
names  which  grew  up  beside  them  were  used  in  writing 
about  chess.  In  Italy  also  the  game  became  known  by 
direct  contact  with  the  Saracens,  who  began  their  incur- 
sions by  taking  Civita  Yecchia  in  813.  It  is  first  found 
referred  to  as  Indus  scachorum  in  a  curious  Latin  letter 
written  in  the  year  1061  by  Cardinal  Damiani,  who 
describes  how  he  punished  a  bishop  for  playing^  chess 
publicly  at  an  inn. 

The  game  had  penetrated  into  the  Byzantian  empire  by 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  the  Emperor 
Alexis  Gomnenus  (1081-1118)  is  described  as  often  playing 
chess  at  night,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  cares  of  state.' 

By  that  time  the  knowledge  of  the  game  had  ^read 
not  only  to  France,  but  also  to  Germany  and  England. 
There  are  frequent  references  to  it  in  the  romantic  poetry 
of  Germany  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century.* 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  1180  an  Englishman, 
named  Alexander  Neckam  (1157-1217),  wrote  in  a  work 
of  his  entitled  De  naturia  rerum,  a  short  chapter  on  chess 
{(le  scachis),  which  contains  the  oldest  existing  set  of  rules 
about  the  moves  of  the  pieces.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  chess  had  indeed  not  only  taken  firm  root  in  all 
the  cultured  countries  of  Europe,  but  had  been  taken  up 
with  all  the  passion  inspired  by  gambling.  The  remark 
is  often  heard  that  chess  is  a  game  which  no  one  would 
think  of  playing  at  for  money.  This  was  certainly  not 
true  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  only  was  it  then  played 
for  money,  but  often  for  very  heavy  stakes.  Addiction  to 
the  game  had  become  so  general  that  playing  it  was 
altogether  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Paris  in  1212,  and 
again  by  St.  Louis  IX  and  another  Council  in  1254 
and  1255.* 

The  two  centuries  between  1250  and  1450  were  the  golden 
age  of  chess  in  the  West.     Chess  problems  now  began  to  be 


*  Lindc,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  141. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  144,  cf.  24. 

4    IKiM      «t     WlflP 


*  Ibid.,' p.  143  ff. 
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studied ;  and  from  about  1300  onwards  collections  of  them 
were  made,  first  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  then  in  France, 
England,  and  Germany.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
game  commenced  about  1500  a.d.  It  was  marked  by  great 
changes  of  move,  which  led  to  the  disappearance  of  two 
of  the  old  figures,  and  to  a  considerable  modification  in 
the  character  of  the  game.  The  outward  shape  of  one  of 
the  pieces  (the  rook)  was  also  transformed.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  too,  chess  openings  began  to  be  elaborated,  chiefly 
by  the  Italian  Polerio ;  and,  somewhat  later,  by  his  better- 
known  disciple  Greco.  The  oldest  trace  of  a  gambit,  or 
opening,  in  which  a  piece  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
a  subsequent  advantage,  is  also  found  in  Italy  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
century  a  number  of  chess  tournaments  took  place  between 
Spanish  and  Italian  players,  the  latter  generally  showing 
to  greater  advantage. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  rise  and  difiusion  of  chess  in 
general,  we  have  still  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  the 
individual  figures  used  in  the  game. 

The  order  in  which  the  sixteen  pieces  were  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  board  in  the  Indian  game,  when  it  first 
became  historically  known,  appears  to  have  been  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  chess  of  the  present  day.  The  king, 
accompanied  by  his  councillor  (Sanskrit  rnantrin),  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  first  line;  while  on  each  side  of  them 
were  placed  an  elephant,  a  horse,  and  a  chariot,  the  latter 
occupying  the  corner.^  Eight  foot-soldiers  (Sanskrit  paddti) 
were  drawn  up  in  the  second  line.^     The  order  mentioned 


*  A  peculiarity  of  the  chess  described  by  Nilakantha  in  the  Nitimayukha 
(Monatsber.  d.  Berliner  Akad.,  1873,  p.  707)  is  that  the  elephant  occupies 
the  comer,  but  has  the  move  of  the  rooK.  Protessor  Weber  here  observes  that 
this  is  the  original  position  of  the  elephants  in  the  Indian  army,  a  statement 
probably  based  on  Kamandaki  (xix,  37),  who  says  that  the  array  is  the  mo^t 
formidable  in  which  the  elephants  are  on  the  flanks.  There  is,  however,  no 
historical  evidence  that  the  elephant  ever  occupied  the  comer  in  ancient  chess. 
In  NUaka^^ha's  game  the  camel  (probably  under  Persian  influence)  occupies  the 
square  (the  third  from  the  comer)  of  the  old  elephant.  This  is  perhaps  why  the 
elephant  has  here  been  substituted  for  the  unintelligible  rook  (as  in  Yiua's  game : 
•ee  below,  p.  136. 

^  8o  already  in  the  Pahlavi  chess-book :  see  above,  p.  128. 
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by  Firdausi  ^  is  identical  with  this :  rukh^  horse,  elephant, 
councillor,  king,  elephant,  horse,  rukh.  The  number  of  the 
figures  here  implies  that  the  game  was  played  on  a  board  of 
8  X  8  =  64  squares.  Firdausi,  however,  in  another  passage 
also  expressly  mentions  a  board  of  10  x  10  =  100  squares,^ 
played  on  with  forty  chessmen,  the  order  of  the  latter 
being  the  same  as  before,  except  that  a  camel  is  added  on 
each  side,  between  the  horse  and  the  elephant.  This  is 
obviously  a  secondary  development  of  the  game.  The 
front  line  here,  as  elsewhere,  consists  of  foot-soldiers. 

The  Arabic  game,  as  introduced  into  Europe,  shows  the 
same  arrangement ;  rukh,  horse,  fil,  king,  jflrzdn,  fit,  horse, 
rukh»  When  the  game  was  adopted  from  the  Arabs  by 
the  various  nations  of  the  West,  the  names  of  three  of 
the  six  kinds  of  pieces  were  translated.  The  foot-soldier 
(Sanskrit  paddti)  still  retains  this  meaning  in  several 
European  languages,  with  a  name  derived  from  the  cognate 
Low  Latin  pedonem.  This  became  pedone  in  Italian,  peon 
in  Spanish,  pion  in  French,  and  pawn  in  English.  The 
horse  still  retains  its  head  in  the  figure,  though  it  now 
bears  another  name,  as  chevalier  in  French,  *  knight '  in 
English,  springer  in  German.  The  term  shah  was  translated 
by  *  king ' ;  but  this  name,  given  to  the  most  important 
piece  by  the  Persians,  the  first  borrowers  of  chess  on  its 
westward  migration,  has  become  the  designation  of  the 
game  itself  in  every  European  country  except  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It  became  the  Italian  scacco,  the  German  schach, 
the  French  Schec,  the  English  chess  (from  the  Old  French 
eschh).  In  the  form  of  check  it  has  in  English  had 
a  further  history,  the  ramifications  of  which  are  paralleled 
by  few  other  words  in  the  language.^ 


^  Mohl,  vol.  vi,  p.  311 ;  Linde,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  67  ff. 

'  Mohl,  vol.  vi,  p.  366  ;  Linde,  vol.  i,  p.  68.  See  above,  p.  121  {dasapada  in 
the  Pali  sutras). 

3  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this.  The  word  has  come  to  mean  *  rebuff  ' 
from  the  warning  *  check  *  !  meaning  *  (mind  yourj  king,'  where  the  original 
sense  has  been  so  far  forgotten  that  we  even  say  *  cneck  to  your  queen  *  !  The 
word  also  signifies  a  banker's  draft  (spelt  cheque) ^  from  the  earlier  sense  of 
*■  counterfoil  of  a  bank  bill.'     It  further  designates  a  *  square  pattern'  like  that 
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The  names  of  the  other  three  pieces  remaining  untrans- 
lated passed  with  various  modifications  into  the  different 
European  languages.  The  firtan  became  in  Spanish  alferza^ 
in  French  ferce^  in  English  fera.  The  meaning  of  this 
piece  was  hardly  understood,  the  vizier  having  no  place 
in  the  European  political  system ;  and,  as  it  regularly 
stood  beside  the  king,  it  soon  became  symbolically  trans- 
formed into  a  queen,  by  which  name  Neckam  already 
mentions  it  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  elephant,  which  under  its  Arabic  name  of  fil^  or 
with  the  article  alfil^  went  all  over  Europe,  is  represented 
in  the  chess  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
as  a  piece  with  a  divided  top,  the  two  parts  of  which  are 
either  straight  or  bent.  These  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
the  elephant's  two  tusks.  A  fancied  resemblance  of  the  top 
to  various  kinds  of  headgear  transformed  this  figure  into 
a  bishop  in  England,  a  fool  in  France,  and  a  courier  or 
runner  (Ldufer)  in  Germany.  An  English  writer  on  chess 
named  Rowbothum^  in  the  sixteenth  century  remarks  that 
"  The  Bishoppes  some  name  Alphins,  some  fooles,  and  some 
name  them  princes,  other  some  call  them  archers." 

The  rook  (Spanish  roque,  French  roc)  was  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  also  a  figure  with  a  cloven  top,  but  the 
divisions  were  in  this  case  curved  outwards  and  downwards 
so  as  to  resemble  two  horns  or  the  two  side  leaves  of 
the  fleur-de-lis.  In  this  form  it  was  introduced  into 
heraldry  and  became  a  favourite  emblem  {rochus  bifrons). 
Occasionally  it  appeared  with  a  double  horse's  or  serpent's 
head  instead   of  the  horns.^     As  the  name  of  this  figure 


of  the  chessboard.  In  Murra?*8  English  Dictionary  nineteen  meanings  are 
distingmshed  in  the  nonn  '  checK  *  and  seventeen  in  the  verb  *  to  check,'  to  saj 
nothing  of  numerous  subordinate  senses.  Then  we  have  among  derivatives  the 
word  chequer f  with  sixteen  meanings  as  a  noun  and  seven  as  a  verb.  Another 
is  exchequer  which  originally  meant  *  chessboard '  and  then  '  treasury  department 
of  the  state.'  This  seemingly  heterogeoeous  sense  it  acquired  from  the  fact  that 
it  previously  referred  to  the  table  covered  with  a  cloth  divided  into  squares, 
on  which  the  accounts  of  the  revenue  were  kept  by  means  of  counters.  What  an 
amount  of  history  is  compressed  into  this  one  word ! 

^  See  Linde,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  181. 

>  See  linde,  vol.  i,  pp.  146  and  154,  note  12. 


;.e     VIS  OEiGrx  and  early  history  of  chess. 

Tu  bi>en  lmin^elIig1ble  even  in  Arabic,^  it  became  peculiar^ 
:4itf  jQj<K(  of  fanciful  speculations  in  the  Middle  Ages.     Tl^^ 
sitmlariCT  of  name  led  to  confusion  with  the  fabulous  bir^^^ 
ntuiMd  roe^   and  poets   came    to   interpret   it  as  a  double -^^ 
a^tid^    griffin.      A  transformation   in    the   shape   of   this.  ^ 
ptevv   was  introduced   by  the  Italian  Vida,  who   in   1525^ 
published  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Lndua  scachorum  in  imitation^ 
of  the  "Aeneid"  of  Virgil.     Vida  here  describes  the  rook^ 
a3  an  armed  tower  borne  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.     The    - 
i^ame  of  shcttrttnj\  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  a  tower,  nor 
even  of  an  elephant  in  this  position.     For  the  elephant  was 
alrvitdy  on  the  board  in  the  form  of  the  JIL     Translations 
of  Vida  into  various  languages  familiarized  the  notion  of 
the   nK>k   being    an    elephant   with   a  tower   on  its  back. 
Ic   was   in   this  way   that   what  we    call    the    castle   was 
iatrvHluotxl    into   English   chess   in    1562.      The    tower    as 
/>{'*>•  pro   tofo   gradujilly   ousted   the  elephant,   though    its 
v\»nntvtion  with  the  latter  was  never  quite  forgotten.     Thus 
tho  olophaut  which  had  lately  disappeared  from  one  square 
of  tho  Umnl  reiippeared  on  another,  the  corner  square.* 

Ah  rt^gtinls  the  history  of  the  moves  of  the  various  chess- 
u\v>u.  it  is  iuto!Vstiug  to  note  that  three  of  the  figures — the 


*  lu  tho  rhiiK'?«»  if^iu*  the  corner  piece  Btill  retains  the  name  of  'chariot' 
^Uiu\l\,  J i»uru.  oi  tho  iiorui.  Or.  Soc,  vol.  xxiv, p.  173).  On  tlie  possible  phonetic 
i>»iuuvh.»u  hrtwivu  tho  Sanskrit  ralha  and  the  Persian  rukh,  cf.  Weber, 
MvMiitiUiiichtts  IJ<7».  p.  707.  not*. 

••  I'l.  p.  Ki;i.  uot»>  I.     Some  int^jresting"  representations  of  the  old  chessmen 

(>l  >ciiutu.H  uutiouH  iu:iy  Iw  found  in  the  work  on  chess  entitled  Historia  ^hahiludii 

^l»l»    I  a.'  7^  puMiilu'd  in  1094  by  tho  great  Orientalist,  Thomas  Hyde,  who  was 

I'l  iiinoi'  ot  Aruhio  and  lUklloy's  Librarian  at  Oxl'onl  two  centuries  ago.     In  one 

(ii    (lioto  lh(t  rnkh  in  dopiotiMl  as  a  camel.     It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in 

il.^luu;    >\iih    Indian   oh»»ss,    llydo  gives  twelve   Sanskrit  words   for  elephant 

,/i.tti.i  kH    />.  4M/My«iW  chanu'ters  (evidently  reproduced  from  the  writing  of 

.«  r.iUilih      'IMuHf  n:tiiieH  urt'  tnuislitenito<l,  sometimes  incorrectly  (e.g.,  fffT^ 

.1.   </,ii,i.A*   lutd  VfH  as  inuitjt).     The  meanings  of  most  of  these  words  are 

.  «|il.iiii«iil,   lu  •o\oi«l  eiJtej*  wrtnigly  (ef.   especially  that  of  ^T^Hf).      In  his 

.t  ..Kiul  ill  \\\\y  «.»»»««  of  .Vu>W  (p.  08).  Hyde  also  gives  five  Sanskrit  words  in 

!•>  ^iiiti^itMi  \«<  K     ^^   tti'ksh).    This  is,   I  believe,  the  earliest  instance  of 

y\  (inKiil  \\y\\A\  \\\  l>.*vuiitiguri  apjH^ariug  in  any  printed  book. 
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knight,  the  king,  and  the  pawn — have  never  changed  in 
this  respect  ever  since  anything  has  been  known  about 
them.  The  clearest ,  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  case 
of  the  knight,  as  to  which  we  have  the  concordant  testimony 
of  Radrata,  Firdausi,  and  Alberunl.  With  respect  to  the 
pawn  we  have  the  statement  of  Alberuni  ^  that  it  moved 
forward  one  square  at  a  time,  both  in  Indian  quadruple 
chess  and  in  the  ordinary  game  (double  chess).  Of  the 
king,  in  the  Indian  game,  Alberuni  simply  remarks  that 
it  moves  as  in  Arabic  chess.  In  the  latter  game  this  piece 
has  always  moved  to  one  of  the  eight  squares  adjacent  to 
the  one  on  which  it  stands. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  chariot  (rook 
or  castle)  has  also  not  altered  its  move  from  the  beginning. 
For  the  move  of  the  ratha  (chariot)  in  Budrata  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Arabic  rakh^  and  its  successor  the  modern 
castle.  Flrdausi's  description,  though  somewhat  indefinite, 
seems  to  indicate  the  same  move.  '*  The  rukh**  he  says, 
"is  able  to  traverse  the  whole  board." ^  The  fact  that  in 
the  Indian  quadruple  chess,  described  by  Alberuni,  the  rnkh 
moves  differently,  has  no  great  weight ;  for  this  difference 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  transposition  of  moves.  We  find 
that  the  rukh  here  moves  like  the  Arabic  elephant,  and  the 
elephant  like  the  Arabic  rukh. 

The  moves  of  the  minister  (our  queen)  and  the  elephant 
(our  bishop)  have,  on  the  other  hand,  undergone  changes 
which  have  profoundly  modified  the  character  of  the  game. 
We  know  from  Alberuni  that  the  Arabic  firzdn  (our  queen) 
could  move  only  one  square  diagonally  in  any  direction. 
In  other  words,  it  had  access  to  four  squares.  Firdausi 
probably  meant  the  same  thing  by  the  vague  statement 
that  the  councillor  moved  one  square.^  This  move  of  the 
/era  (queen)  remained  unaltered  till  about  1500  a.d.,  when 
a  change  was  introduced  which  enormously  increased  the 
power  of  this  piece.     From  that  period  onwards  it  was  no 

1  Sachau*8  Tran&iation,  i,  pp.  183-4. 

'  See  Mohl,  Trans!.,  toI.  vi,  p.  355 :  ci.  Linde,  op.  cit.,  yoI.  i,  p.  68. 

>  Hohl,  loc.  oit. 
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longer  restricted  in  Europe  to  a  single  diagonal  step,  bai^  ^ 
became  able  to  reach  the  end  of  the  board  in  every  direction^  ^ 
Thus,  this  piece,  which  had  hitherto  possessed  only  half  th( 
moving  power  of  the  king,  now  became  many  times 
powerful.     It  was  now,  in   fact,  the   most  potent  figare^^.' 
combioiug  as  it  did   the   power   of    the   castle  with    the^ 
increased  power  of  the  bishop.      It  is   somewhat   strange  ^ 
that  the  piece  which  originally  represented   the  power  of   ' 
the  chief  minister  as  only  one-half  of  that  of  the  king,  in 
accordance  with  his  relative  position  in   the   East,   should 
have    been   historically   succeeded    by  another   which    has 
a   power  corresponding  to  that  of  the  prime   minister,  as 
compared    with    the    sovereign,    in    the    most    politically 
advanced  monarchy  of  the  West, 

The  original  move  of  the  elephant  is  not  so  clear. 
Alberunl's  statement,  that  in  the  ordinary  Indian  game 
the  elephant  combined  the  move  of  the  pawn  and  the 
minister,  substantially  agrees  with  what  Rudrata  says.  In 
the  Indian  quadruple  chess,  again,  the  elephant,  according 
to  AlberOnl,  '^  moves  in  a  straight  line,  as  the  tower  does 
in  our  chess  ....  its  smallest  move  is  one  sqnare, 
the  greatest  fifteen  squares."  ^  In  Arabic  chess,  finally,  we 
know  from  Alberuni's  account,  that  the  elephant  {alfil) 
moved  obliquely  to  the  third  square.^  Simultaneously 
with  the  transformation  of  the  move  of  the  /era  (queen), 
an  extension  of  that  of  the  alfil  (bishop)  took  place, 
enabling  it  to  reach  every  square  of  the  whole  oblique 
line.  These  two  great  innovations  seem  to  have  been  made 
in  France.  With  their  introduction  the  fers  and  the  alfil 
disappeared  from  European  chess. 

One  point  of  importance  in  the  early  history  of  chess 
still  remains  for  consideration.  Alberunrs  account  of  the 
game  as  played  in  India  implies  that  two  forms  of  it  were 
known  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  one  kind  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Arabic 
game,  with  the  exception  of  the  elephant's  move,  and  was 

1  Sachau,  i,  184. 

'  Like  its  successor  the  bishop,  with  a  limitation. 
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doubtless  identical  with  that  known  to  Budrata  in  the 
ninth  century.  But  it  is  the  other  form  of  the  Indian 
game  which  Alberuni  specially  describes,  because  it  was 
unknown  to  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  The  two  characteristics 
of  this  game  are  that  it  was  played  by  four  persons,  and 
that  two  dice  were  used,  each  piece  moving  according  to 
the  number  of  the  throw.  A  board  of  sixty-four  squares 
was  employed,  with  thirty-two  figures  forming  four  groups 
of  eight.  Each  group,  consisting  of  a  king,  elephant,  horse, 
and  chariot  in  the  first  row,  and  four  foot-soldiers  in  front 
of  them  in  the  second,  was  so  arranged  that  the  chariot 
always  occupied  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  side  facing 
the  player.^  There  were  thus  four  kings,  each  attended 
by  figures  representing  the  four  members  of  the  army, 
while  the  minister  was  absent  The  earliest  native  authority 
for  this  game  is  Raghunanda,  a  Sanskrit  writer  belonging 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth.^  The  game  expounded  by  him  and 
called  eaturajX  *  the  four  -  king  game,'  is  identical  with 
that  described  by  Alberuni.  The  question  here  naturally 
arises,  to  which  of  these  two  Indian  forms  of  Kriegspiel 
should  the  priority  of  origin  be  assigned  ?  Now  the  existence 
of  the  ordinary  game  is,  as  we  have  seen,  attested  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier  in  India  than  that  of  the  other.  Moreover, 
it  is  incredible  that  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  who  confessedly 
borrowed  the  game  from  India,  should  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  it  in  the  form  of  quadruple  chess.^  For 
in  that  case  they  had  not  only  entirely  forgotten  the  con- 
nection of  dice  with  it,  but  must  also  have  independently 
transformed  quadruple  chess  into  double  chess  by  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when,  according  to 
Alberuui's  testimony,  quadruple  chess  was  quite  unknown 
to   them.      Then    we    have    the    a   priori    argument    that 

'  Represented  in  "Weber,  Monatsberiebte,  1872,  p.  67;  Sacbau,  op.  cit.,  i, 
183  (reversed  by  mistake  in  tbe  process  of  printing) ;  coloured  in  Linde.  op.  cit., 
appendix  to  vol.  i,  p.  1,  and  in  Tylor,  op.  cit.  Falkener,  op.  cit.,  gives 
a  photoffraph  of  tbe  board  and  figures  (a  boat  here  occupying  the  comer) . 

*  Weber,  Monatsberiebte,  1872,  p.  63  ff.,  gives  the  Sanskrit  text  with 
Gennan  translation :  cf .  Linde,  app.  to  vol.  i. 

'  The  game  in  the  Pahlari  cbess-book  is  clearly  double  chess.    See  above,  p.  128. 
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a  primitive  Kriegspiel  would  be  more  likely  to  represent 
the  operations  of  two  armies  than  those  of  four.  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  great  pioneer  of  Sanskrit  studies  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  an  essay  on  chess/ 
expresses  his  belief  that  quadruple  chess  is  only  a  secondary 
form  of  the  game.  The  late  Dr.  A.  v.  d.  Linde,  author 
of  the  most  exhaustive  work  on  the  history  of  chess,  at 
first  advocated  the  priority  of  quadruple  chess,  but  was 
soon  entirely  converted  to  the  opposite  view,^  even  by 
the  evidence  accessible  to  him  when  he  published  his  book 
in  1874.  He  also  lays  stress  on  the  consideration  that 
dice  and  chess  combined  are  a  dualism  which  cannot  be 
original.  Those  who  favour  the  priority  of  quadruple 
chess  have,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  rely 
entirely  on  a  priori  arguments.  They  may,  for  instance, 
point  out  that,  according  to  Sanskrit  writers  on  warfare, 
Indian  policy  always  has  an  eye  to  four  kings,  the  aggressor, 
his  foe,  the  neutral,  and  the  one  called  the  **  middlemost."  ^ 

It  is  quite  possible,  pace  Dr.  Linde,  that  dice  were  com- 
bined with  the  primitive  form  of  chess ;  but  they  could  very 
well  have  been  used  by  ttco  players,  as  in  backgammon.  The 
ordinary  game  with  figures  moving  independently  might 
have  been  a  development  of  a  more  mechanical  game,  in 
which  the  moves  depended  on  the  throw  of  dice.  The  latter 
•might  have  survived  beside  its  more  intellectual  successor  by 
becoming  modified  as  quadruple  chess,  just  as  backgammon 
in  the  form  of  the  Indian  PachisI  can  be  played  by  four 
players.  Chess  would  thus  in  its  primitive  state  have  been 
an  applied  form  (like  backgammon)  of  the  far  more  ancient 
game  of  dice.  This  development  seems  more  probable  than 
that  the  highly  intellectual  game  of  double  chess,  which 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  was  the  result  of  a  prolonged 
evolution,  should,  after  being  independent  of  dice  from  the 
beginning,  have  when  fully  developed  relapsed  to  a  more 
primitive  stage  in  the  form  of  quadruple  chess. 

*  **  Asiatic  Researches,"  vol.  ii;  quoted  by  Linde,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  70. 

*  Op.  cit.,  i,  68-9. 

'  Ci'.  Jacobi,  Journal  of  the  German  Or.  Soc,  vol.  l,  p.  233. 
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However  this  may  be,  the  invention  of  chess  is  un- 
doubtedly a  debt  mankind  owes  to  India.  In  the  course 
of  the  above  sketch  we  have  become  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  strangest  episodes  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
A  collection  of  fables  and  fairy-tales  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  most  intellectual  game  the  world  has  known  on  the 
other,  start  on  their  wanderings  from  India,  in  all  probability 
at  the  same  time,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  are  again 
found  side  by  side  in  Europe,  whiling  away  the  tedium 
of  myriads  during  the  monotonous  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
And  they  have  continued  down  to  the  present  day  to  give 
mental  recreation  to  millions  of  the  human  race  quite 
ignorant  of  the  source  whence  these  gifts  have  come.  Few 
nations  indeed  can  boast  of  having  bestowed  two  such 
boons  upon  mankind. 
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Art.  XIY.— The  Iron  Pillar  of  Dhar.    By  V.  A.  Smith. 

In  the  article  on  "  The  Iron  Pillar  of  Delhi "  I  noticed 
that  another  iron  pillar  exists  at  Dhar  in  Central  India, 
but  observed  that  no  detailed  description  of  that  pillar  was 
known  to  me.^ 

I  novir  find  that  a  description  of  this  very  remarkable 
monument  has  been  printed — I  can  hardly  say  published 
— in  a  report  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Fiihrer. 

"About  thirty- three  miles  west  of  Indor  lies  Dhar,  or 
Dhara,  the  ancient  capital  of  Malava ;  but  nothing  remains 
of  its  former  grandeur  except  three  remarkable  Musalman 
buildings,  erected  out  of  the  wrecks  of  some  magnificent 
Jaina  temples  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  and  an  ancient 
iron  column 

"  The  Jam!  or  Lat  Masjid,  erected  by  Dllawar  Khan  Ghori 
in  A.H.  807,  is  a  similar  building  to  Kamal-ud-dln's  Dargah, 
but  the  Jaina  columns  are  not  so  handsomely  carved;  the 
mihrdbs  and  mimbar,  however,  are  fine  specimens  of  Musalman 
workmanship. 

"  Close  to  the  masjid  is  lying,  in  a  sloping  position  against 
the  terrace,  a  fragment  of  an  iron  column,  or  Idt,  a  square  of 
10  inches  on  each  side,  and  24  feet  long,  with  a  Persian 
inscription  of  Akbar  Shiih,  dated  a.h.  1100,  incised  on 
its  longer  length ;  a  second  piece,  similar  and  originally 
belonging  to  it,  is  standing  opposite  the  JumI  Masjid  at 
Mandugarh,  being  an  octagon,  2  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference, 
with  10  inches  of  a  circular  end  (showing  another  piece  is 
missing),  and  12  feet  long.  A  third  piece,  a  square  of 
10  inches,  with  a  bell-capital,  6  feet  high,  is  standing  in  the 
garden  of  the  Maharajah's  guest-house  at  Dhar. 

»  J.U.A.S.,  Jon   1897,  p.  U. 
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"The  total  height  of  this  remarkable  column  would 
42  ft  8  in.  less  thau  the  Idt  near  the  Qutb  Masjid  at  Delhi . 
the    latter,    however,    being    round,    and     4  ft.    10  in.    ii 
circumference.^ 

''It  would  be  advisable,  if  local  mechanical  means  could  % 
be  found  for  moving  these  enormous  masses  of  iron,  to  erect  ^ 
afresh  tliis  iron  column  in  front  of  the  Jam!  Masjid  at  Dbar  * 
in  its  original  position 

"  About  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Dhar  lies  the  cele- 
brated hill  fort  of  Mandu,  now  deserted,  and  handed  over 
to  the  tender-mercies  of  vegetation,  which  has  covered  the 
whole  hill  and  enveloped  the  palaces  and  masjids."  ' 

The  above  very  imperfect  description  of  the  Dhar  pillar 
does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  principal  fragment, 
lying  against  the  terrace  of  the  Jami'  Masjid  at  Dhar,  occupies 
its  original  position.  The  iron  pillar  certainly  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  Jain  temples  of  the  twelfth  century,  which 
supplied  the  materials  for  the  Mosque.  The  bell-capital, 
which  is  vaguely  described  as  included  in  a  fragment  6  feet 
high,  must  consist  of  several  members.  I  doubt  if  the  bell- 
capital,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is  to  be  found  of  a  date  later  than 
A.D.  500.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  description  so 
deficient  in  details  and  unaccompanied  by  any  illustration, 
the  pillar  at  Dhar  must,  like  the  similar  monument  near 
Delhi,  date  from  the  Gupta  period.  Pillars  of  that  period 
were  constructed  with  members  of  circular,  square,  and 
octagonal  sections  in  combination.^ 

The  three  existing  pieces  of  the  Dhar  column  are  said  to 
measure  respectively  24,  12,  and  6  feet  long,  aggregating 


*  These  fijjnres  for  the  Iron  Pillar  at  the  Qutb  Mosque  are  wildly  wrong. 
The  total  height  of  that  monument  from  top  to  bottom  is  23  ft.  8  in.  T\ie  lower 
diameter  of  the  shaft  is  16'4  inches,  and  the  upper  diameter  is  12*05  inches,  the 
diminution  being  0-'29  of  an  inch  per  foot.  The  capital,  which  ia  of  the  bell 
pattern,  is  8^  feet  high. 

*  **  Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  Circle,  North- 
Western  Provinces  and  Onah,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1893";  printed 
at  the  Thomason  College  Press,  Roorkee,  No.  2,286,  p.  21. 

'  The  references  to  Gupta  Architecture  in  Cunningham's  "Reports'*  are 
grouped  together  under  that  heading  in  my  General  Index.  See  especially 
\ul.  IX,  plute  xi;  and  vol.  z,  plates  xx-zxii  anci  xxvi-xxx. 
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42  feet,  in  addition  to  a  missing  fragment.  If  these  fifrures 
are  correct,  the  column  was  approximately  double  the  height 
of  the  Delhi  monument. 

We  marvel  at  the  skill  shown  by  the  ancient  artificers 
in  forging  the  great  mass  of  the  Delhi  pillar,  and  must 
give  a  still  greater  measure  of  admiration  to  the  forgotten 
craftsmen  who  dealt  successfully  with  the  still  more  pon- 
derous mass  of  the  Dhar  monument. 


j.B.A.t.  1808.  1^ 
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Art.  XV,— On  the  Mahahhdrata  MSS.  in  the  Whish  Collection 
of  the  Royal  Adatic  Society.     By  M.  Winternitz,  Ph.D. 

At  the  last  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Paris  I  read  a  paper 
on  the  Mahabharata  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
which  represent  the  South  Indian  recension  of  the  great 
Hindu  epic.  As  it  will  take  some  time  before  this  paper 
with  extracts  from  the  MSS.,  will  be  printed,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  here  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  to  which 
a  closer  examination  of  at  least  two  of  these  MSS.  has  led. 

These  two  MSS.  are  the  Grantha  MS.,  Whish  No.  65, 
and  the  fragment  contained  in  the  Malay alam  MS.,  Whish 
No.  158.  The  former  contains  the  Pauloma  and  Astlka 
Parvans,  the  latter  a  fragment  of  the  Sambhava  Parvan. 

Even  these  two  MSS.  alone  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  South  Indian  MSS.  represent  a  distinct  recension  of 
the  Mahabharata.  Apart  from  numerous  various  readings, 
we  find  both  omissions  and  additions  in  the  Southern  MSS., 
and  frequently  the  order  of  verses  diflFers  in  these  MSS.  from 
that  found  in  the  Niigari  editions.  A  remarkable  omission 
is  that  of  the  legend  of  Ganeh,  who,  at  the  request  of 
Vvasa,  writes  down  the  whole  of  the  Mahabhtirata.  Not 
only  is  the  legend  omitted,  but  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  passage  in  which  the  story  occurs  is  entirely  different 
in  the  Grantha  MS.  This  is  all  the  more  important,  as  the 
same  legend  of  Gane^  is  omitted  in  Ksemendra's  Bliiirata- 
manjarl. 

The  Parrasamgraha,  and  especially  the  Anukramnnikd,  arc 
verv  different,  and  much  shorter  in  the  Grantha  MS. 

The  story  of  Kadru  and  Vinatd  and  their  wager  about 
the  horse  Uccaihsravas  (Mahabharata,  I,  20-22)  reads  much 
better  in  the  Grantha  MS.  than  in  the  Nagarl  editions. 
For  the  verses  I,  20,  12-16  are  omitted,  and  instead  of  them 
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we  are  told  that  Brahman  gave  the  power  of  deetroyiiC^^^*^ 
snake  poison  to  Kdiynpa  (not  to  Ka^yapa,  as  in  the  Kaga^  -^ 
editions),  and  that  Earkotaka,  troubled  about  Kadru's  cura^^ 
promises  to  do  his  mother's  bidding  and  turn  himaeL^ 
into  black  hair,  in  order  to  make  the  horse's  tail  appeal^ 
black.  This  is  much  better  than  the  weak  attempt  made^ 
in  I,  22,  1-3  of  our  editions  to  get  over  the  difficulty^ 
that  the  Serpents  perish  in  consequence  of  their  mother's  < 
curse,  although  they  actually  complied  with  her  wish. 
Chapter  I,  22,  which  is  mainly  a  repetition  of  I,  21,  is 
omitted  in  our  MS. 

Another  important  omission  is  that  of  the  story  of  Bahu 
and  his  enmity  against  the  Sun,  and  the  appointment  of 
Aruna  as  the  Sun's  charioteer,  told  in  I,  24,  4-25,  1  of 
our  editions. 

But  the  most  important  divergence  between  the  two 
recensions  occurs  in  the  Sambhava  Parvan,  of  which 
MS.  Whish  No.  158  contains,  unfortunately,  a  short 
fragment  only.  In  this  fragment  the  story  of  Sakuntala, 
told  in  I,  68-74  of  the  Nagari  editions,  is  omitted.  Instead 
of  it  we  find  two  chapters  giving  genealogies  of  Puru 
and  Bharata,  corresponding  to  the  chapters  I,  94  and  95 
of  our  editions.  The  genealogy  of  Bharata  ends  with 
the  brief  statement  that  Dussanta  (compare  the  Vedio 
Duhsanta)  had  two  sons,  viz.,  Janamejaya  by  Laksa^u, 
and  fiharata  by  Sakuntala. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Sakuntala  episode 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  later  Adhyayas  of  the 
Sambhava  Parvan  in  the  South  Indian  recension.  This 
might  easily  be  ascertained,  if  other  and  more  perfect 
copies  of  the  Parvan  could  be  obtained  from  the  South 
of  India. 

There  are  only  these  two  MSS.  of  the  Adi  Parvan  in 
the  Whish  Collection  corresponding  to  the  first  75  Adhyayas 
of  this  Parvan. 

Of  the  Sab/id  Parvan  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  possesses 
a  complete  copy  (Whish  No.  18),  of  the  Vana  Parvan 
an   almost   complete   copy    (the   beginning   as   far  as   III, 
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32,  45  being  lost)  in  MS.  Wliish  No.  62,  and  a  complete 
copy  of  the  Virata  Parvan  in  the  Grantha  MS.  Whish 
No.  53.  Of  the  Udyoga  Parvan  we  have  two  fragments 
supplementing  each  other,  MS.  Whish  No.  84a  containing 
Adhyayas  1-94,  and  No.  84b  containing  Adhyayas  41-198. 
There  are  no  copies  of  the  Sixth  Parvan,  and  only 
a  fragment  (chapters  1-34)  of  the  Drona  Parvan  (MS. 
Whish  No.  86).  Nor  are  there  any  copies  of  the  Parvans 
VIII-XIII.  The  last  five  Parvans  (XIV-XVIII  in  our 
editions)  are  found  in  MS.  Whish  No.  51. 

Besides  these  MSS.  of  the  Mahabharata  itself,  there 
is  in  the  Whish  Collection  (No.  71)  a  copy  of  Mahesvava'a 
Mahabharata  aamgraha,  a  collection  of  stories  from  the 
Mahabharata,  divided  into  seventeen  Parvans.  The  Stri, 
Santi,  and  Anu^sana  Parvans  are  not  represented  in  this 
work. 

My  acquaintance  with  these  MSS.  has  convinced  me 
that  Burnell  was  right  in  saying  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  Northern  and  the  South-Indian 
recensions  of  the  Mahabharata,  as  between  the  different 
recensions  of  the  Kamayana.  But  from  what  I  have  seen, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  South  Indian  recension  is  neither 
longer  nor  shorter  than  the  text  of  the  Nagarl  editions. 
For  while  many  passages  found  in  the  latter  are  omitted 
in  the  Grantha  and  Malayalam  MSS.,  we  find  also  additions 
in  the  Southern  MSS.  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Northern 
recension.  I  have  frequently  found  that  the  South  Indian 
MSS.  offer  better  readings,  and  in  some  places  a  better 
text  generally  than  the  Nagarl  editions.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  passages  where  the  Nagarl 
editions  give  a  decidedly  better  text  than  that  found  in  the 
MSS.  from  the  South. 

The  only  thing  which  seems  to  me  absolutely  certain  is 
that  these  MSS.  are  indispensable  for  any  critical  restoration 
of  the  text  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  that  for  any  critical 
and  historical  researches  regarding  the  Mahabhiiruta  the 
editions  printed  in  various  parts  of  India  are  utterly 
insufficient.     A  critical  edition  of  the  Mahabharata,  made 
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by  European  scholars  according  to  the  principles  followed 
in  editing  any  other  important  text,  is  wanted  as  the  only 
sound  basis  for  all  Mahabharata  studies — nay,  for  all  studies 
connected  with  the  epic  literature  of  India.  And  I  was 
glad  to  see  at  the  Congress  held  in  Paris  that  many  other 
Sanskrit  scholars,  too,  entirely  agreed  with  me  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  critical  edition.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  enormous 
undertaking,  which  would  involve  the  examination  of 
hundreds  of  MSS.  from  all  parts  of  India.  No  single 
scholar  could  ever  undertake  such  a  work,  and  it  would 
necessitate  a  very  considerable  expense.  But  the  rounificenoe 
and  insight  of  Oovernments,  Academies,  Oriental  Societies, 
and  enlightened  Indian  princes  have  made  it  possible  to 
publish  critical  texts  of  the  most  important  works  of 
Vedic  literature.  Thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  of  one 
enthusiastic  scholar,  the  ''Pali  Text  Society"  has  been  able 
to  publish  critical  editions  of  the  roost  important  Buddhist 
texts :  wliy  should  not  a  "  Sanskrit  Epic  Text  Society,"  aided 
by  Governments  and  Academies  and  Oriental  Societi^,  be 
able  to  bring  out  a  critical  edition  of  the  great  Hindu 
epic,  which,  whatever  its  merits  as  a  literary  production 
mav  be,  is  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  information  about 
the  history,  religion,  philosophy,  folklore,  and  civilization 
of  ancient  India. 
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BuDDHiSMO.     Per  Paolo  Emilio  Pavolini.     12mo,  pp.  xv 

and  163.     (HoepH :  Milan,  1898.) 

This  is  a  new  manual  of  Buddhism,  giving  30  pages  to 
the  life  of  Gotama,  26  pages  to  Buddhism,  26  to  the  Order, 
38  to  an  analysis  of  the  Pitakas,  and  22  to  an  account  of 
the  books  written  in  Europe  on  Buddhism.  The  sketch 
of  Buddhism  consists  of  short  accounts  of  Karma  and  of 
the  five  skandhaSy  of  the  four  stages  of  the  Path  to  Nirvana, 
and  of  Nirvana  itself,  and  of  the  so-called  Chain  of  Causa- 
tion (the  Patwca-samuppada),  and  a  few  words  on  Thdna. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  so  small  a  compass,  the  size 
of  the  manual  being  determined  by  that  of  the  numerous 
other  works  in  the  series,  to  include  everything  ;  and  Signor 
Pavolini  has  grouped  the  matter  he  has  chosen  for  notice 
according  to  tlie  well-known  Buddhist  division  of  the  three 
"jewels"  Buddha,  Dharraa,  and  Sangha.  This  division 
was  very  naturally  adopted  in  the  first  European  manuals. 
But  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  may  with  advantage 
be  discarded,  at  least  as  regards  the  proportion  of  space  to  be 
allotted  to  each.  Now  that  we  know  how  very  little  the 
oldest  records  have  to  say  about  the  life  of  the  Buddha,  the 
space  devoted  to  that  portion  of  the  exposition  might  be  safely 
curtailed  by  the  omission  of  later  legends,  and  the  exposition 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Order  might  with  advantage  give  place 
to  the  history  of  Buddhism  as  a  whole — that  is,  of  the 
development  both  outwardly  of  the  church  and  inwardly  of 
the  doctrine.  In  this  last  respect  the  present  manual  sets  * 
a  good  example,  and  the  author  has  made  another  excellent 
innovation   in    giving  a   resume    of    the    contents    of   the 
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ctinomc&I  books,  as  I  have  done  in  my  "American  Lectures.' 

The  space  devoted  to  European  works  has  scarcely  been 

happily  utilized.     The  chapter  has  been  very  well  done. 

But  it  has  been  necessary  in  a  historical  sketch  of  some 

fulness  to  mention  a    number  of    works  now  antiquated, 

and  a  number  of    modern   tracts  of    comparatively   little 

importance  to  a  student.     The  space  thus  occupied  would 

probably  have  been  better  devoted  to  a  fuller  account  of 

Buddhism,  of  which  the  few  points  chosen  for  notice  (as 

above  pointed  out)  give  too  meagre  and  one-sided  a  picture. 

Though  one  might  wish  the  proportion  of  space  devoted 

to   each   portion   of  the   subject  somewhat  modified,  it  is 

impossible  to  find  anything  but  praise  for  the  matter  that 

we  have.     It  is  only  possible  to  suggest  one  or  two  points 

which  might  be  amended  in  a  second  edition.     The  account 

of  the  Jalandhara  Council  differs  from  that  given  by  Yuan 

Thsiang,  and  the  author  (p.  101)  gives  no  reason  for  his 

doi>artiug  in  this  respect  from  his  authority.     So  on  p.  141 

ho  descriWs   the  Mahavastu  as  an  avaddna,  but   the  work 

iis^'lf  claims  to  belong  to  the  Vinaya,   to   be   in   fact   the 

Viuaya  of    the    Lokottara-vadins :    though    it   contains    a 

ifvHHl  dwil  of  what  would  properly  come  under  the  head  of 

»ji.'»m\</*(|,   it   wntaiiis  a  great  deal  more  which  would  not. 

riu>  Uttlo  volume  is  remarkably  free  from  misprints,  and 

\X   \t  mat  tor  for  congratulation  that  the  first  work  of  the 

kind    in    Italian   should   be   throughout  of  so  careful  and 

!«\^  itoholarlv  a  kind. 

Rh.  D. 

S\»n»l.KMKNT  (TkXTK  PeRSAN)  AU  SiASSET-NAM^H,  OU  TRAITi 
1>K   (JOUVKRNKMKNT,   COMPOSE   POUR  LE   SuLTAN    MeLIK- 

VwKn  PAH  LK  Vizir  Nizam  oul-Mulk,  ^dit^  par 
(huut.Ks  St  HKFKR,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut.  Publications 
ilo  rUcolodos  I^nigues  Orientales  Vivantes,  III®  serie, 
vol,  vii.  V!**  purtio.    pp.  viii,  rrc    (Paris:  Leroux,  1897.) 

|t*ow  \\\\\v%}  dolight fully  simple  and  interesting  historical 
((*\U  nro  aviiihiblo  to  the  Persian  student  than  the  SiydnaU 
#Mi/<,«  \}i  (hat  ^I'out  vtateMuau  the  NizdmuU-Mulky  the  Prime 
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Minister  of  Alp  Arslan  and  Malik  Sbah,  and  the  con- 
temporary of  'TJmar  Khayyam  and  Hasan-i-Sabbah.  The 
views  of  such  a  man  on  the  art  of  government  could  not 
fail  to  be  worthy  of  attention,  if  only  for  the  flood  of 
light  they  throw  on  the  political  conditions  of  Persia  in 
Seljuq  times;  and  the  copious  historical  allusions  and 
anecdotes  contained  in  the  book  render  it  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  texts  to  read  with  students,  whose  diligence  is 
as  surely  stimulated  by  interesting  matter  as  it  is  deadened 
by  that  hollow  rodomontade  which  is  so  evil  a  characteristic 
of  certain  later  Persian  writers,  notably  the  prot^g^s  of  the 
Timurids.  The  text  of  the  Siydsat-ndma,  published  by 
M.  Schefer  in  1891,  was  followed  in  1893  by  the  French 
translation,  provided  with  excellent  historical  and  bio- 
graphical notes.  The  present  volume,  the  Supplements 
consists  of  a  selection  of  extracts  from  some  dozen  various 
books,  treating  of  the  Seljuqs,  the  Nizamu'1-Mulk  and  his 
contemporaries  and  successors,  and  finally  the  whole  section 
of  Hamdullah  Mustawf I  -  i  -  Qazvini's  cosmography,  the 
Nuzhatu'l'Qulub,  which  deals  with  the  geography  and 
topography  of  Persia  and  the  adjacent  lands.  Of  this 
last  work  there  exists  a  bad  Indian  lithographed  edition, 
so  marred  by  omissions  and  errors  as  to  be  almost  useless  ; 
but  most  of  the  other  books  from  which  the  extracts  are 
drawn  exist  only  in  manuscript.  The  volume,  in  short,  is 
•a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  restricted  number  of  readable 
Persian  texts  available  to  students,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  sort  of  Historical  Chrestomathy  of  the  Seljuq  period. 

E.  G.  B. 

AsADl's     NEUPERSISCHKS     "WoRTERBUCH     **  LuGHAT-1-FuRS  " 
NACH      DER      EINZIGEN       VATICANISCHEN       HaNDSCHRIFT, 

herausgegeben   von   Paul    Horn.       pp.   37    and    irr. 
(Berlin,  1897.) 

Dr.  Horn  merits  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  students 
of  Persian  for  having  rendered  accessible  to  them  a  most 
important  lexicographical  work,  the  Lughat-i-Furs  of  Asadi 
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rr  TFi    r^T^.r«-   i    -t  .r^ii:  Firdawsi.     Two  older  lexicons 

{j-  ^-r^sis,     nrt^    Ai'v^ue*!  in  Persian  are  known  to  have 

€-:*s?»i..    i"--^    -     --*^  -^^-^V  of  Soglid  {circa  a.h.  200)  and 

,     l.ii  i.v.  •-   -^'^  :   but  both  of  these  appear  to  be 

r  .-T.pNik.      a^      t>aur.  who.  like  these,  was  a  poet  of  note, 

..  rru-  -  ^"  •  ••   '  *    »-*  fjru^/tdHf'ndma,  completed  in  a.h.  468, 

,.,  -r     tau^    .micaciona  of   the   great   epic   composed 

.?«^r'.a$     uucle  ;      and     the    celebrated     Codex 

.,.,    .,.-       a<?    oldest    Persian    MS.   known    to    exist, 

.^  icM'iiiles,  by  Seligmann  in  1859)   was  tran- 

,^     -        :i    !i  A.H.  447.     His  lexicon,  comprising  more 

:ii>:»    iiid   archaic   words,  many  of  which   are 

•v   iialev'tsof  Khurusau,  Balkh,  and  Transoxania, 

_.^     >    "^r.     Horn   shows   in   his    able    and    scholarly 

...    o  h.ive  l>eeu  composed  at  the  end  of  his  life; 

ui>  docs  it  seem  to  have  lacked  a  final  revision, 

».>   tiviu   some  poets  of   the  early  Seljuq  period 

.u   'ii  it.      It  was,  therefore,  probably  composed 

.itvi  of    the  fifth  century  of   the  Ilijra  (early  in 

■  I    o\'tiCury   of  our  era).      Apart  from  its  lexico- 

\wui!i«  it    throws    a    most   valuable  sidelight   on 

\    i^iNtorv  of   Persia   at   this  earlv  date;    for,   in 

...    v-:   .i!!'.u»st   evorv   word,   AsadI  adduces  a   verse  in 

.    .M   .'l"  IN  use  and  meaning.     The  total  number  of 

I  .X   vvu\l    leaohos    soventy-eiglit ;    and  of  these  the 

Ml  in\    aiul  the  works  of  still  more  were  hitherto 

•,:\  M?  -viu^wu  to  us.     The  work  is,  therefore,  not  merely 

v».';.  I'li'.  ,r.i  i4!:;:iv»losry  of  Persian  poets  who  flourished 

,    »',•   i\vo!:V;i  K\*!i:u!y  of  our  era.     It  is  preserved  to 

■    .*  I"    v^.iv*  V.itiv.iu  MS.  marked  "  Persiano  xxii,"  and 

. ,;    \  «i     .'  '  »      V '.^     I-»^'J\   oi  which   the   importance  was 

..'.  .A  !»N   l.:.:;vvK'     r.rsisy,^  SVmAV/^  1884,  pp.  38-40), 

.1   .;.  I    ^   I'vx.M'.ovl  troni  doinij  more  to  make  it  known. 

M..>««     tn.'v'    u*v;u'.M'i\   was  enabled,  during  two  visits 

i;  Mn  .   iv»    "  i"N.!-.lv  .iv.d   ivvise   the  MS.,  on  which   he 

J     ^    ,  Mil  ,.i'.v..-.n  x'!i    .■:    tiio  Geneva   Congress  of    181)4. 

.  .  i.»  I,  ■.^»    i»..l\ix\i'. :.»ii    of    ii;e    text,   now   successfully 

iiu!  .^x.I      u\»i>i    Iv    n^.trded    as    one    of     the    most 


^ .  • 
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important  services  rendered  in  recent  years  to  Persian 
philology ;  and  the  gratitude  of  all  Persian  students  is 
due  to  Dr.  Horn  for  the  zeal,  industry,  and  devotion  to 
science  which  have  at  length  rendered  accessible  to  them 
a  work  of  such  capital  importance.  The  introduction  which 
precedes  the  text  is  a  model  of  scholarly  and  painstaking 
research.  To  edit  a  text  necessarily  presenting  so  many 
difficulties,  and  for  which  only  one  MS.  (and  that,  seemingly, 
by  no  means  remarkably  legible  or  accurate)  was  available, 
was  a  singularly  arduous  task.  The  careful  examination 
to  which  it  will  be  submitted  by  scholars  will  no  doubt, 
in  course  of  time,  furnish  emendations ;  but  no  pains  have 
been  spared  by  Dr.  Horn,  whose  previous  work  on  Persian 
Etymology  has  singularly  fitted  him  for  the  task,  to  render 
it  as  accurate  as  possible. 

E.  G.  B. 

The  Assemblies  of  Hariri.  Student's  Edition  of  the 
Arabic  Text,  with  English  Notes,  Grammatical,  Critical, 
and  Historical.  By  Dr.  F.  Steingass.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii 
and  472.     (London :  Sampson  Low,  1897.) 

Dr.  Steingass'  aim  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Hariri's 
Maqdmahs  was  to  make  this  famous  work  an  academical 
reading-book.  This  idea  is  decidedly  a  happy  one,  and 
the  editor  has  taken  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  to  render 
the  study  of  the  book  attractive  as  well  as  fruitful.  Besides, 
the  new  edition  is  more  than  a  reprint  of  De  Sacy's  and 
Derenbourg's,  since  Dr.  Steingass  has  consulted  a  MS.  in 
his  own  possession  which  ofiers  various  diflFerent  readings. 

For  his  special  purposes  the  editor  has  adopted  the 
following  plan,  the  discussion  of  which  in  the  preface 
gives  the  student  many  valuable  hints  for  reading  un- 
vocalized  Arabic  texts.  In  order  to  make  him  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  mj\  the  rhymes  of 
only  the  first  few  "Assemblies"  are  marked  with  the  usual 
asterisk.  This  becomes  rarer  in  the  sequel,  and  is  altogether 
dropped  after  Muqumah  VII.     The  vowel-signs,  also  more 
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fnj(|iiont  at  the  beginning,  gradually  disappear.      At 
liiiitd    of   the  work    is    placed  a  synopsis   of   the    metr" 
oiriplfiyod   in   the  poems  with  which   Hariri   adorned   t1 
Mii(|iiniuli8.      As    these    embrace    nearly   all    metres    usi 
ill    tho  chissical  period,  the  book  would  also  serve  as  a»-' 
iipiu'iipriiite  preparation  for   the   study  of  ancient  Arab£^ 
|ioctry,   of   which    Hariri    himself    made    such    admirabV^ 
iitiitiitions.     The  annotations  placed  by  Dr.  Steingass  belo^ 
tlio   toxt   abound   in   grammatical,   historical,  and    literarj 
niforeiicca.      Appended    is    a    glossary    to    the    ten     last 
Miuiainahs,  compiled  chiefly  from  De  Sacy's  Commentary. 
An   this    is   written    in   Arabic,   it   gives   the  student    aa 
opportunity  of  becoming  accustomed  to  the  use  of  original 
dirtiontiries.      It  would   perhaps   have  been   better   if   the 
editor  had  for  his  grammatical  hints  also  referred  to  original 
grammarians,  e.g.   Zamakhsharl's  "Mufassal,"  which   book 
iH  indispensable  for  every  beginner  of  Arabic.     It  is  also 
to  bo  regretted  that  the  editor  did  not  follow  in  all  respects 
the  system   of    transliteration   advocated  by   this    Journal 
(October,  1896),  but  renders  u^  by  2:  (instead  of  d  or  dh), 
which  may  lead  to  misunderstandings. 

The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  deserves  to  be 
recommended  to  all  interested  in  the  study  of  Arabic, 
and  to  the  friends  of  Hurlil  in  particular.  Let  us  hope 
tliat  at  no  distant  date  an  English  Rueckert  may  be  found 
to  make  the  work  as  popular  here  as  it  is  in  Oormany. 

H.    HiRSCHFELD. 

AriB      TaBARI      COXTINUATUS     QUEM     EDIDIT,     INDICIBUS     FT 
OLOS8ARIO       INSTRUXIT.  M.      T.      De      GoFJE.  8vO, 

pp.  xxviii  and  rir.     (Leyden :   Brill,  1897.) 

The  publication  which  Professor  De  Goeje  has  prepared 
for  Oriental  scholars,  under  the  above-mentioned  title, 
ro])resents  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Tabarl's  great  historical 
work,  which  terminates  with  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Moslim  era.  Part  of  the  work,  dealing 
with    Spanish    and    African    mutters,    has    already   been 
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embodied  in  the  edition  of  Ibn  Adbari's  History  of  Spain 
and  Africa  by  the  late  Professor  B.  Dozy.  This  same 
scholar  also  ascertained  the  name  of  the  author,  who, 
he  says,  wrote  between  363-366  h.  Professor  De  Ooeje's 
edition,  therefore,  embraces  the  remaining  part  of  the  same 
work,  discussiDg  the  affairs  of  the  Abbaside  Khalifahs  from 
Al-Muktafi  as  far  as  Al-Qahir,  i.e.  291-320  h. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  work  of  so  prominent 
a  scholar  as  Professor  De  Ooeje  is  a  model  edition.  The 
annotations  contain  references  not  only  to  other  historical 
and  geographical  writings,  but  also  to  the  concluding 
chapters  of  Tabari,  as  far  as  the  two  works  run  parallel 
with  each  other.  Tabari,  who  becomes  more  and  more 
brief  when  approaching  his  own  period,  is  not  only 
continued,  but  also  supplemented  by  Arib. 

Not  less  significant  is  the  profit  which  Arabic  lexicography 
derives  from  this  edition,  since  in  some  twenty  pages  of 
glossary  the  editor  has  collected  a  considerable  amount  of 
additions  to  the  lexicon,  particularly  of  the  post-classical 
period.  With  regard  to  <CJbU5^,  see  also  Steinschneider, 
"  TJebersetzungen,"  p.  515,  and  Malter,  etc.,  "Abhandlung 
des  Al-Ghazali,"  etc.,  p.  Ixiii.     Annexed  are  copious  indices. 

H.    HiRSCHFELD. 

An   Arabic   Description   of   Antioch.     By  Professor  I. 

QuiDi. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei 
for  1897,  the  distinguished  Orientalist,  I.  Guidi,  has 
published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  an  Arabic  description  of 
Antioch,  to  which  he  has  appended  an  Italian  translation. 
Both  edition  and  translation,  as  might  be  expected,  leave 
little  to  be  desired  :  but  it  so  happens  that  the  Bodleian 
Library  possesses  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  same  work, 
whence  it  is  possible  to  supplement  in  some  details  Signor 
Guidi's  edition. 

The  Bodleian  MS.  bears  the  press-mark  Laud  30,  and 
is  No.  870  in  Uri's  Catalogue.      It  is   on   paper,  and  in 
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a  raodem  hand,  and  forms  a  small  volume  measuring 
5  J  X  4  in.,  with  27  leaves.  Though  the  same  work  as  that 
which  Signor  Quidi  has  published,  it  differs  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  contains  about  a  third  more  matter,  after  the 
point  at  which  the  Vatican  text  stops,  consisting  of  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  Antioch  to 
Christianity.  Simon  and  John  are  sent  there,  and  im- 
prisoned. Paul  then  joins  them  from  Damascus,  and  gives 
himself  out  as  the  priest  of  the  chief  god  of  the  place. 
He  then  offers  to  contend  with  Simon  and  John,  and  when 
they  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  make  the  lame  walk, 
he,  professedly  in  the  name  of  the  chief  god,  does  the  same  : 
but  when  the  Apostles  undertake  to  restore  to  life  the  king's 
son,  who  has  been  dead  three  months,  he  declares  that  he 
cannot  rival  that  miracle,  and  induces  the  king  to  accept 
Christianity.  This  account  of  the  conversion  of  Antioch 
was  current  in  the  East,  and  formed  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
course by  Jacob  of  Sarug,  which  is  described  by  Assemani.^ 
Not  only,  however,  does  the  Bodleian  copy  differ  from 
the  Vatican  in  the  quantity  of  the  matter,  but  it  also 
differs  much  in  text.  The  sentences  contain  for  the  most 
part  the  same  substance,  but  they  differ  very  much  in 
form.  It  would  be  difficult  to  collect  the  various  readings 
of  B.  without  printing  its  text  at  length,  and  this  is  scarcely 
desirable.     Some  specimens  may  be  quoted. 


V.  (p.  139). 

<CKmji  j^t— ^  l.y^W«)i  /j^r«Aj  ^A— .^ 
<J  'lib  LSj  lJXa\\  1a-A  A-»l—^ 

u^  l*A-  l^JJflj  pjl  .tJUXs-j 


B.  (p.  1). 

^^4^1  j:Aij  ij,>^ *Lj  (J  J.£ 


»  Bibl.  Or.,  i,  133. 
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In  this  passage  B.  has  clearly  the  advantage  over  Y. 
The  correction  *p  J  *u^  ^  <u£j  has  been  anticipated  by 
Signer  Guidi;  but  B.  further  shows  us  that  the  words 
ujXiJf  ^ijb  mU  iJAJl  sijb  mJ\  ,mJu  \j\  ^^  are  an  inter- 
polation, and  to  be  omitted.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
differences  between  the  two  texts  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  preferable.      After  a  line  or  two  the  texts  proceed  : 

V.  B. 


Here  we  seem  to  have  one  story  told  by  two  different 
persons,  rather  than  two  copies  of  the  same  text.  Clearly, 
however,  V.  is  to  be  corrected  from  B. :  c-^L*i)l  is  an  error 
for  c-^Lm^1  and  ^f^^  a  corruption  of  1^-^K  Whether 
5aL*J  or  la5Lj  is  to  be  preferred  is  doubtful. 

Another  peculiarity  about  B.  is  that  it  gives  more  modem 
names  than  V.  V.  calls  the  Orontes  Maklub ;  B.  states 
repeatedly  that  "it  is  called  in  our  time  Al-'Asi/*  e.g. 
V.  139,  17  =  B.  2a,  1.  V.  141,  7a.  f.,  we  read:  "Then 
they  built  within  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  which  is  to  the 
east  of  it,  a  street  for  the  dwellings  of  the  artisans^  and 
engineers,  and  this  was  the  first  thing  they  built  there.*' 
B.  has  instead  the  following  (46,  5)  : 

L^^  ^^  ^o  c-^Lj  2UhUj  ^i^\  ^j\3  c-;b  ^\ji  1^  jj 
j^r*  '^"■'■J'^.^  '-tr^d  U^b  ^  ^  j^^  ^)  '^j^^  ^^>^  ^^  4; 

*  *\fcj|  seems  to  stand  for  the  Syriac   JlLOO  |  • 
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"  Then  they  built  within  the  gate  of  Faris,  which  is  call^^ 
the  Gate  of   Paul,  which  is  to  the  east  of  it,  and  in  '^^^ 
middle    of    the    Temple    of   Mars,    which    is    the    mo^^ 
magnificent  thing  there,  and  is  now  called  the  Ohuroh  o 
Mary,   a   bath   at  its  side."     According  to   Chesney^  the^^ 
Gate  of  St.  Paul  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  city. 

Y.   142,    16,    gives    an    account    of    ''two  small  gatei 

It  is  not  easy  to  translate  this  satisfactorily.  B.  6a  has 
something  different : 

•^-'V^  J^J^^  J^  ^^^  M  ^"^^f-  ^V^  ^-^  Jj^  J^"^' 

''.  .  .  .  two  small  gates  and  seven  large,  tall  gates 
which  lead  to  the  river;  not  that  which  is  called  Khush- 
karush.  It  also  has  a  gate  in  the  mountain,  now  called 
Bab  al'Hadld  (the  Iron  Gate),  through  which  the  water 
descends  into  the  city ;  and  it  is  spanned  by  fifty  (P  five) 
bridges,  one  of  which  serves  for  the  aqueduct  called 
Bawalit,  while  the  rest  are  for  passengers  in  winter." 
The  Bab  al  -  Hadid  still  exists,  and  leads  southward 
(Chesney,  p.  427). 

V.  145,  8 :  "  Then  he  set  up  four  Talismans :  one  on 
tlie  top  of  the  mountain  within  the  wall  on  a  tower  called 
'  the  tower  of  the  spiral  staircase ';...,  and  another 
on  the  eastern  gate ;  .  .  .  .  and  a  third  on  the  western 
gate." 

*  "Expeditiou  to  the  Eii2)hratos/'  etc.,  1865. 
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B.  lid,  4 : 

^j^-  z.^-  ^  *^^  u^h  oi^  ^^"^  •^W  t^^^  ^  \J^ 
Js.  cJ\A\  . . .  JU\  ^ji  ^^  c^U  {J\  ^,j^\)  ^J\ 

''  For  making  four  talismans  :  one  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  on  the  tower  called  Al-Jar,  to  keep  off  vermin, 
that  none  of  them  might  enter  the  city;  another  on  the 
gate  of  Al-Furs,  now  called  the  Gate  of  Paul ;  .  .  .  . 
and  the  third  at  the  Western  Gate  on  the  road  to 
Latakieh." 

Ghesney,  I.e.,  makes  the  Gate  of  Latakieh  lead  southward. 
On  p.  106,  7,  the  (j^^  JJ^  is  identified  with  the  Bab 
al-Hadid,  which  appears  to  contradict  the  notice  quoted 
above. 

Some  more  details  are  given  in  B.  14a  in  the  list  of 
towns  which  were  taken  into  Antioch.  The  first,  says  V. 
(147,  7a.  f.),  was  called  Daphne:  B.  adds  that  "it  lay  on 
the  west  towards  the  mountain."  The  second,  according 
to  v.,  was  called  ^l^ :  B.  calls  it  L-b,  and  says  it  was 
"by  the  Church  of  Joannes."  The  third,  according  to  B., 
was  called  ^;^,  clearly  the  same  name  as  that  which 
V.  gives  to  the  fourth  {^j^j^)-  To  the  fifth  neither 
text  gives  a  name.  The  sixth  is  nameless  in  B. ;  in 
V.  it  is  called  j^JiL*-J.  The  seventh  is  called  ^Ju^JJ^\ 
according  to  V.;  \Ju^\Jo\  according  to  B.  Perhaps  in 
the  second  case  B.  is  right,  and  the  word  Lib  should  be 
written  LyL,  meaning  Bottmi,  which  Malalas  (cited  below) 
says  was  the  ancient  name  for  part  of  Antioch.  Ritter, 
"  Erdkunde  von  Syrien,"  ii,  1,159  (2nd  edition),  gives 
several  Greek  names  for  the  ancient  quarters  of  Antioch, 
without  specifying  the  author  from  whom  he  gets  them. 
One  of  these,  Opaxtov,  may  be  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
seventh  citv. 

J.B.A.8.    1S9S.  11 
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For  the  criticism  of  this  little  treatise,  it  is  of  no  slight 
interest  to  observe  that  the  same  account  of  Antioch  was 
used  by  the  Turkish  geographer,  Hajji  Khalfah,  in  his 
Jihdn-numd,  printed  at  Constantinople  1165  a.h.  =  17o2  a.d., 
pp.  ^\^  sqq.  Compare  the  opening  lines  (part  of  which 
have  already  been  cited)  of  the  Arabic  : 

^  CaJ?  La-»^  ^^^  vi^y^  ^*^  ^^-^.  ♦v'  ^U^^  ^^j)^  j^^ 

with  the  Turkish : 

<t^  «JuuLu4jj  f^lj\^  jjJiJAj\  f->*^  ij'^i^'^'^^Y*3  (V^^-**^^  (*-nL» 

^j^  s-^y  ^kj^  ^^^  "^i  J-^^  JA:^ 


In  the  I J  folio  pages  which  this  author  devotes  to 
Antioch  he  abridges  the  "  Description "  very  much,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  text  which  he  had  before  him  resembled 
B.  more  than  V.     A  passage  runs  in  B.  36  : 

This  is  represented  in  the  Turkish  as  follows : 

j^^^  ^Jcj^  uXiwJl  i^kJ  jjuJL>«J^l  1:j  jLjbjj  ^f^}  (J^j) 

y.  S-i/  l^^j  jJu!UJ\  ^^j,^  ^^^^  e;/  ^^^  u>^^  •-^^^  ^^^^^ 

"  And  a  Temple  was  built  to  Saturn  to  the  east  of  the  Fish 
Bridge,  and  every  year  there  is  a  three  days'  feast  to  him, 
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and  near  this   is   a   bath  into  which   they   entered   gratis 
during  the  feast." 

The  specification  of  three  days  is  found  in  B.,  not  in  V. ; 
and  the  phrase  for  "going  on  pilgrimage/'  which  occurs 
in  the  next  line  (B.  ,^^Sr*C,  Turkish  i^^j-^}  jf*"),  is  not 
in  v.,  which  substitutes  ^r^^  ^^^  ^^-  ^^®  Turkish  writer 
further  adds  in  agreement  with  B.  that  the  Temple  of  Mars 
is  now  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  (<^-*«^  ^^  ^^  '^C^  (J^^ 

The  description  of  the  Temple  in  the  Turkish  agrees 
closely  with  the  Arabic  texts:  one  specimen  of  it  may 
be  given. 

V.  142,  4 : 


B.  agrees.     Hajji  Khalfah  writes : 

iX^\    J^\j}^  Jjyc  ^^   ^^^1   ^fj^   ^U  \^ji    *A^jl^^ 

jCify^  ^Ju-*Ur  ^J^J,^  J^„J^. 

It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  whereas  the  Arabic  says 
•'there  is  a  cupola  on  four  arches  with  a  statue  of  Mars' 
above  it,"  Hajji  Khalfah  speaks  of  "a  cupola  with  a  statue 
of  Mars  in  gold  above  it";  and  whereas  the  Arabic  says 
*'  under  the  feet  of  Mars  was  an  image  of  a  scorpion," 
Hajji  Khalfah  says  there  was  "an  image  of  a  serpent  and 
a  scorpion." 

Another  example  of  the  agreement  of  Hajji  Khalfah  with 
B.  as  against  V.  appears  in  a  sentence  found  in  B.  7^,  where 
the  king  says :  **  I  want  an  aqueduct  which  shall  enter  the 
cit}^  and  proceed  into  the  bouses,  baths,  and  stalls." 
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For  this  V.  143,  2a.  f.,  has  only  "good  water  was  rare 
in  that  city";  but  the  Turk  mentions  the  "houses  and 
baths." 

The  copy  followed  by  the  Turk  seems  to  have  been  fuller 
in  some  respects  than  either  Arabic  copy.  When  the 
aqueduct  was  finished,  according  to  V.  144,  7,  the  king 
ordered  a  house  to  be  built  at  the  head  of  the  aqueduct, 
and  his  image  to  be  put  there.  B.  (8a)  says  he  put  two 
statues  there,  but  does  not  say  what  they  represented.  The 
Turk  has : 

yjjy^  ^Jjf-  ^^ 

"  One  a  statue  of  the  king  and  the  other  of  the  queen." 

The  account  of  the  seven  springs  is  much  more  consistent 
in  the  Turkish  than  in  the  Arabic.  The  whole  article  is 
introduced  with  the  words  "  it  is  recorded  that,"  but  the 
author  quoted  is  not  named.  Allusion  is  made  in  one  place 
to  the  fact  that  **the  Great  Mosque"  now  stands  where 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  formerly  stood.  From  this  article 
Hamraer-Purgstall  took  the  substance  of  his  account  of 
Antioch  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia.  It  seems 
fabulous  in  almost  every  detail,  for  water  cannot  rise  above 
its  source,  and  the  Arabic  or  Turkish  work  which  Hajji 
Khalfah  excerpted  has  no  claim  to  veracity. 

B.  ends  with  a  note  stating  that  this  account  of  Antioch 
is  derived  from  Oreek  authors. 


r'ci  J  ^f5W=^^  IS^\  '1:j  cU>Jo-  ^  ^^^^  U^i  \ssb 


Signer  Guidi  suggests  that  the  book  is  translated  from  the 
Sf/ri(ic,  Hajji  Khalfah  ofiers  parts  of  the  work  in  Turkish, 
Which  of  these  languages  is  original  P 
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a.  In  studying  the  text  of  B.  one  very  decifled  trace  of 
Turkish  will  be  found.  In  a  passage  quoted  supni  the 
"  Fisb  Bridge"  is  said  even  now  to  be  called  ttC«-Jl  *-ia.-  , 
"the  Great  of  the  Fish."  Now  this  use  of  "  Greut "  ibi- 
"Bridge"  can  most  easily  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Turkish  word  tSj^,  properly  pronounced 
kapru,  but  indistinguishable  in  writing  from  the  Arabio 
kubrd  'greatest,'  has  been  mistaken.  In  Egypt  the  word 
for  bridge  is  at  present  kitbrt,  of  which  few  of  those  who 
n^e  it  know  the  source  {kuprii=.ye(fivpa). 

A  word  which  occurs  very  often  in  both  B.  and  V.  is 
the  "  Roman  "  for  "  House  of  TVatflr,"  Bait  al-md,^  a  famous 
pool  whence  wat«r  was  brought  into  Anlioch.  V.  143,  last 
line,  lulyJ\  L^.J^  iiUb  ^_j*-*!l.  where  B.  has  bJjJ :  V.  147, 
10,  calls  it  <0,j)j,  B.  i^yj.  B.  8a  (=V.  144,  5)  has 
liJ»J'  *Li ,  and  this  is  its  ordinary  spelling,  varied  oc- 
casionally with  ia^'jJ .  What  is  meant  by  this  word  ?  Haj'ji 
£halfah,  096,  1,  calls  it  the  aqueduct  which  is  now  culled 
tie  aqueduct  of  Paul:  }ji-i  ^js  iUi  Ai*_:l  t_jCjUi  JjH^, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  right.  The  name 
Saulus  would,  however,  have  been  too  familiar  for  the 
transUtor  to  mistake ;  the  name  of  the  aqueduct  must 
therefore  have  been  Paulifen  or  Pttuli/h,  Tlav^hi]';  or 
iTovXiTit.  Although,  therefore,  the  help  of  the  Turk  is 
Tiluable  in  this  case,  it  does  not  imply  a  Turkish  onginal. 

y.  144,  5a.  f.,  the  king  ordered : 


^u>'^. 


^J 


Aa^  „=™-f  JS  j  [read  L^J]  *_».yl  i^^JI     le  liojtLiijj 


ocj.  "  ExpediticFD  to  tbe  Eaphnles,"  1,  p.  12S. 
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''  He  ordered  mills  to  be  built  within  the  city  on  the  canals 
Uulit  and  'Of  the  Gave/  and  outside  the  city  on  the 
river  ten  mills,  in  every  house  seven  pairs  of  revolving" 
[V.  ** pairs  of  stones"). 

The  Turk  has : 

"over  the  river  *Asi  ten  mills,  and  in  each  mill  seven 
revolving  stones."  The  resemblance  between  the  Turk  and 
B.  is  very  striking :  is  it  possible  that  the  word  pair  which 
appears  in  both  B.  and  V.  is  due  to  a  misreading  of  y^^ 
and  connecting  it  with  some  compound  of  the  Persian  j.)  ? 
V.  144,  line  6a.  f. : 

"He  then  ordered  that  there  should  bfe  built  for  him  on 
the  neck  of  the  river  a  BTRM,  i.e.  a  castle." 

B.  98: 

j^\  j;xc  ^X^  ds^^Ls^  'Lo  L-i^Jj  *>JOj 

"And  after  that  [he  ordered]  a  court  of  justice  to  be 
built  on  the  neck  of  the  river." 

The  Turk  has : 

"  For  the  elbow  (curve)  of  the  river  he  had  a  causeway 
made."  The  "  elbow "  of  the  river,  Greek  ayKdov^  is 
a  more  intelligible  phrase  than  the  neck  of  the  river;  and 
one  is  tempted  to  find  in  the  Turk's  |*jjJli  the  original  of 
^J^^  which  Signer  Guidi  gives  up;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  "  a  causeway  "  or  "  pavement"  does  not  suit  the  context. 
It  is  more  likely  that  ^.Joi  is  the  word  Oearpov  corrupted 
through  Syriac  and  Arabic  transliteration. 
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V.  146,  1  : 

"In  this  city  there  are  seven  markets,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  city,  three  covered  and  four  uncovered." 
B.  has  the  same,  except  that  it  omits  "  covered."  The  Turk 
has: 

"  Within  Antioch  he  had  seven  markets  made,  three  covered 
with  roofs  and  four  open  to  the  air  without  roofs."  The 
words  in  the  Arabic,  **  according  to  the  length  of  the  city  " 
("per  la  lunghezza  della  cittd"),  seem  to  give  no  clear 
meaning :  it  seems  that  they  are  to  be  iuterpret'Od  from  the 
Turkish  iLj\jb.  This  word  means  "with  roofs,"  but  it 
is  easily  conceivable  that  ^^^  might  have  been  confused 
with  J^  "  length." 

An  example  of  this  confusion  is  presented  by  B.  96,  2, 
**  when  the  pavHion  was  finished  he  played  therein  with 
horses,"  and  ^f^j"^  J^^  J^^^  ^  S-y*  •  Of  the  alternate 
form  of  the  instrument,  ^j^  "organ"  seems  to  be  right, 
and  V.  has  this  only. 

These  are  the  only  cases  in  which  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Arabic  has  been  influenced  by  the  Turkish ;  and 
though  the  first  of  them  seems  exceedingly  strong,  I  doubt 
whether  the  others  will  carry  much  weight. 

b.  To  the  arguments  adduced  by  Signer  Guidi  in  favour  of 
a  Syriac  origin  for  this  work,  we  may  add  the  use  of  the 
word  *li^^  in  a  context  which  almost  implies  that  the  Syriac 

)lio6]  is  being  represented  in  Arabic  characters.  For  *\:^' 
(V.  142,  Pa.  f.)  B.  has  ^^''iJ  "builders";  and  in  145,  6, 
j^U\ ,  which  reads  more  like  a  conscious  Arabiziug  of 
the  Syriac  word. 
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In  147,  10a.  f.,  a  place  is  said  to  be  called  aJusmJI, 
nieaniDg  "  the  middle  of  the  city  " :  for  this  B.  substitutes 
'^a  place  called  ^UlUJJ,  of  which  the  interpretation  is  ^Uua^JI 
(lib  ult.),  in  the  middle  of  the  city.''  We  might  suppose 
this  to  be  the  Syriac  ViA^  ''in  the  middle."  As, 
however,  Malalas  (loc.  cit.)  says  one  of  the  towns  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  Antioch  was  originally  called  Mazdaba, 
perhaps  it  is  best  to  read  <uk^\ . 

The  frequent  references  to  the  "Hebrew"  language  find 
their  easiest  explanation  in  the  supposition  of  a  Syriao 
original,  since  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  Syriac  being 
called  Hebrew.  It  is  true  that  the  words  called  "  Hebrew  " 
bear  no  resemblance  to  Syriac,  but  probably  corruption 
accounts  for  this  to  some  extent.  V.  147,  13,  U^^J^^, 
the  name  of  a  well,  is  said  to  mean  "shallow."  Hajji 
Khalfah,  however,  gives  us  the  name  of  this  well  as  ^^^j^ , 
with  an  alternative  name  ^j>' >  ^^^j^  looks  very  like 
)iu  Z;iD  "  Queen  of  women,"  equivalent  to  the  Arabic 
*UjJ\  i'^^,  a  name  for  the  Virgin.  The  second  name  given 
by  Hajji  Khalfah  ^j^  resembles  very  closely  the  word  ^^j^^ 
given  by  Dozy  as  equivalent  to  "  basin "  or  "  font,"  and 
that  may  well  have  been  glossed  "  shallow." 

Another  "  Hebrew  "  word  is  the  name  of  tlie  river  which 
flows  round  the  seventh  city ;  it  is  called  in  "  Hebrew " 
U*^^"ir 9  ^^^  ^^^^  means  "cold"  in  Arabic  (148,  12).  It  is 
natural  to  think  of  the  Syriac  «aO^  .  Another  "  Hebrew  " 
word  is  lab!,  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  tower  (147,  1).  This 
would  seem  to  be  ^h  "palace,"  the  Syriac  equivalent  of 
which  has  perhaps  been  lost. 

c.  The  statement  in  the  subscription  to  B.  that  the 
book  is  a  translation  or  compilation  from  the  Greek,  is 
not  incredible.  The  account  of  the  founding  of  Antioch 
given  by  Malalas  (p.  313  Migne ;  255  Oxon)  resembles 
the  Arabic  in  some  respects.  The  giants,  for  example, 
who,  according  to  the  Greek  author,  inhabited  the  couutry^ 
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are  repreBented  in  the  Arabio  by  deraoiia;  und  llie  legends 
whiuli  he  recouals,  and  hia  description  of  the  TaiiamaDa  iu 
the  city,  though  they  do  not  tally  with  the  Arabic,  are  very 
similar.  In  Edriai's  account  of  Hums  there  is  matter  that 
in  similar  to  the  Arabic  here.  The  matter  couttiined  in 
v.,  being  maiuly  Pagan  in  character,  may  represent  floating 
(ruditiou,  which  is  likely  to  liave  received  literary  shape 
in  Qreek  fintt.  The  natural  course  would  be  Greek  into 
Syriac,  Syriac  into  Arabic.  Hajji  Khalfah,  in  his  Biblio- 
grsphy,  mentions  a  work  called  iiUaJ^  jV^'  which,  as  he 
do«a  not  further  describe  it,  must  have  been  io  Arabic, 
and  is  probably  the  source  of  his  description.  The  book 
wiu  chiefly  rend,  it  ia  probable,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Autiocli,  and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  interpolations 
wbicb  .how  a  Ti.rki.lx  hand.  ^  g  Mamoliocth. 

T.     IsTRIN.       PeRVAYA      KNIOA      KRONIKI     loANN*     MaLALT. 

M4moires  de  I'Acadeiiiie  Imp^rlale  des  Seieuces  de 
St.'Petersbourg.  pp.  29.  (St.  Petersburg.  1897.) 
We  have  received  from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St.  Petersburg  the  lirst  book  of  the  chronicle  of  John 
]klalala,  edited  by  V.  Istrio.  The  Greek  and  Slavonic  texts 
are  printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  are  followed  by  notes. 
The  chronicle  appears  to  be  an  apocryphal  version  of  Old 
Teatameut  History,  beginniug  with  the  creation  of  the 
vorld.  The  lirst  book,  divided  into  twenty-three  eclogues, 
records  events  down  to  the  reigns  of  Hormaeus  and 
Hephuestus,  kings  of  Egypt,  il.  Istrin  writes  as  follows: — 
"This  chronicle  has  lately  been  much  studied  by  learned 
Russians  and  Germans.  The  only  Oxford  text,  tiaviug 
Kuveral  lacunae,  for  this  very  reason  led  Byzantinologisia 
to  make  accurate  researches  into  the  origin  and  subsequent 
history  of  the  chronicle.  The  Slavonic  tost  has  also 
Sttractod  attention  as  the  only  tranalutioa  of  the  Greek 
original,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  its  cuutaiuiug  the  first 
chapter.  Unfortunately  not  all  German  savants  could 
muku  use  of  the  Slavonic  version,  because  in  the  first  place 
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only  a  small  portion  of  the  chronicle  had  been  edited ; 
and  secondly,  because  being  unacquainted  with  Russian, 
many  could  not  be  aware  of  its  importance.  By  degrees, 
however,  matters  advanced,  and  now  it  is  even  proposed 
to  re-edit  the  Greek  text  and  the  Slavonic  translation. 
The  academician,  Jagitch  (Jagic),  replying  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  him,  published  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Slavische 
Philologie,  vol.  xvi  (Gleye  zum  Slavischen  Malalas),  writes 
thus :  '  am  besten  ware  es  allerdings  wenn  schon  jemand 
in  Russland  ....  eine  kritische  Herstellung  des 
slavischen  Malalas  Hefern  konnte.'  The  edition  is  of 
course  a  matter  for  the  future ;  for  the  present  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  preliminary  work.  An  effort  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Oleye  in  the  article 
just  quoted,  and  by  Mr.  Shestakoff  in  his  collation  of  the 
Slavonic  version  with  the  Greek  original.  The  first  chapter, 
missing  in  the  Oxford  text,  was  discovered  by  Wirth  in  the 
MS.  of  the  Paris  National  Library  (Greek  Supp.,  No.  682). 
Wirth,  however,  only  communicated  a  small  excerpt,  stating 
that  the  remainder  of  the  text  agreed  with  that  published 
by  Miiller  in  'Fragmenta  histor.  graecorum,'  vol.  iv,  from 
the  MS.  of  the  Paris  Nat.  Lib.,  No.  1,630,  and  by  Kramer  in 
*  Anecdota  Parisiensia,*  No.  1,336.  But  on  verifying  this 
statement  it  appears  that  the  concordance  relied  on  by 
Wirth  does  not  in  fact  exist;  on  the  other  hand,  the  said 
text  agrees  with  the  excerpt  from  the  Slavonic  trans- 
lation, missing  in  the  copy  of  the  archive  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  No.  902-1,468,  but  preserved  in  that 
of  the  Wilna  Public  Library,  No.  109-147,  in  other  respects 
identical  with  it.  This  excerpt  has  been  published  by  me 
in  my  essay,  *  Alexandria  of  the  Russian  Chroniclers,*  1895. 
Wirth,  a  bad  authority  on  Greek  palaeography,  as  we  know 
from  Professor  Krumbacher's  review  in  his  *  Orientalische 
Chroniken,'  made  several  errors  and  omissions  in  his 
published  extracts.  Under  these  circumstances  I  am 
publishing  the  whole  extract,  adding  the  translation  in 
parallel  columns  in  order  to  explain  many  obscure  passages 
in  the  Greek  text. 
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"  But  first  let  me  pass  a  few  remarks  on  Dr.  Gle^'e's 
aTure^id  article,  with  some  of  whose  conclusions  I  cannot 
agree.  While  admitting  the  correctness  of  his  view  that  manv 
of  tbe  Slavonic  texU  contain  passages  missing  in  the  Greek 
eclogues,  I  differ  from  the  assumption  that  it  would  be 
Rbsiird  to  conclude  that  the  Slavonic  writers  merely 
borrowed  the  preface  to  the  Greek  eclogues.  A,  Popoff, 
whom  Dr.  Gleye  criticizes,  has  already  shown  that  the 
preface  to  the  so-called  ctrotiicle  (not  that  of  the  Hellenic 
and  Roman  annalist)  in  the  Kusstao  edition  is  a  translatinn 
from  Ibe  Greek,  while  the  chronicle  itself,  even  to  the 
minutest  details,  is  composed  by  a  Slav  from  Slavonic 
sources.  That  Slavs,  before  compiling  hisloriea,  had  them 
translated  from  the  Greek,  is  highly  probable;  but  that 
ftll  the  Slavonic  collections  known  to  ns  (for  the  most  part 
Russian  only)  were  composed  on  Slavonic  soil  from  sources 
already  prepared,  has  long  be(>n  known  to  us,  and  therefore 
the  matter  should  be  stated  thus — that  tbe  editor  of  this  or 
that  historical  collection  began  only  with  the  preface,  using 
for  the  rest  his  own  sources.  Hence  Dr.  Qleye's  further 
aBSumplion  that  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  the 
Slavs  to  compile  from  Greek  sources,  us,  lor  inaCaiice,  from 
Malala,  or  the  monk  George,  is  founded  on  a  niisappre- 
hensiun.  The  Slavs  did  not  compile  from  Greek  sources; 
they  used  Slavonic  records  previously  translated  from  tbe 
Greek.  It  will  suffice  to  indicate  such  mouumenla  as  ihe 
Russian  chronicle,  the  'Tolkovaya  Paleyu,'  the  Hellenic  and 
Roman  annalist,  the  chronograph,  the  Utiaudar  Ootlection, 
Mo.  24,  to  say  nothing  of  niiuor  works  of  earlier  or  later 
date,  e.g.  the  embassy  of  Cleiment  Smoliatitcb,  discovered 
by  JI.  Nikolsky.  We  have,  moreover,  an  instance  of 
a  eompilution  founded  on  Greek  sources  in  the  six-day 
miseal  of  John,  exari'b  of  Bulgaria.  Dr.  Gltj'e's  view 
of  the  collection  in  the  archive  of  the  Min.  of  F.  A., 
iHi2  {(.'odex  Obolesciuuua,  according  to  Gleye),  is  quite 
tirroneoua.  Thin  is  what  be  says:  We  assume  that  in  the 
year  1100  a  book  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Rulgariun  monk, 
euoaistiag  of — (a)  the  Biblical  books;  (li)  excerpts  from  the 
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iDonk  George ;  (c)  excerpts  from  Malala  and  some  unknown 
writer,  X.  The  Slav  compiler  found  a,  b,  c  in  his  library, 
copied  the  translation  already  made,  and  translated  X. 
.  .  .  .  A  first  edition  of  the  chronicle  cannot  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Slav.  The  correctness  of  my  view 
will  be  seen  on  referring  to  my  description  of  this  collection 
(see  *  Alexandria  of  the  Russian  Chroniclers,'  pp.  316-361). 
With  unimportant  exceptions  all  the  sources  were  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  even  these  few  exceptions  are  only 
admissible  as  such  because  I  could  not  indicate  the  source 
in  each  particular  case.  The  Slavonic  sources  were  various : 
there  were  the  Biblical  books,  the  six-day  missal  of  John 
of  Bulgaria,  the  teaching  of  Zlatadst,  George  the  monk, 
Josephus  Flavins;  and  in  several  portions  the  sources  are 
so  intermingled  that  to  assume  that  a  Slav  could  distinguish 
the  several  parts  of  the  Greek  original,  would  be  to  place 
the  Slav  of  those  days  on  a  level  with  the  learned 
Byzantinologist  of  to-day.  It  would  have  been  far  easier 
for  him  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  collection  than 
to  replace  the  Greek  text  by  the  Slavonic,  and  this  without 
avoiding  errors.  Next,  as  to  why  the  year  1100  is  assigned 
for  the  translation  cannot  be  explained ;  but  that  the  col- 
lection was  made  in  Russia,  and  not  in  Bulgaria,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.  Besides  its  mention  of  Lithuania,  Josephus 
Flavins,  who  was  evidently  unknown  to  the  Balkhan  Slavs, 
may  be  relied  on  as  testimony.  The  Archive  collection  is  of 
quite  particular  origin,  and  I  now  assert  that  it  is  a  history 
of  the  Jews  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  *Tolkovaya 
Paleya,'  which  also  relates  to  the  same  period.  One  gives 
the  narrative  of  Jewish  history;  the  other  sets  forth  their 
doctrines.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  great 
movement  among  the  Jews,  called  forth  by  the  appearance 
in  Palestine  of  a  prophet  who  gave  himself  out  as  the 
Messiah.  This  movement  extended  to  Poland,  and  probably 
affected  us  in  Russia.  As  a  result  of  this  such  monuments 
as    the    one    just    mentioned    may   have    appeared.      But 
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apparentir  Byzanlium  waa  not  disturbed  by  it,  for  in 
ihe  course  of  my  researches  in  various  European  libraries, 
I  could  find  nothing  in  support  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Ifeilbor  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  kind  in  Sluvonic 
literature;  the  testimony  of  the  'Tolkovaya  Paleya'  is  all  llie 
other  way  (see  ray  report  on  scientific  researches  in  1894  in 
the  Journ,  of  the  Min.  of  Public  Instruction,  April,  1890). 
Here  let  it  be  observed  that  the  Hellenic  and  Koniaii 
chronicla  is  not  borrowed  from  the  'Tolkovaya  Paleya,'  but 
ooly  coutaiua  parallel  passages.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  both  the  'Paleya'  and  the  Hellenic 
chronicle  were  compiled  from  identical  sources,  and  there- 
fore the  words  of  the  preface,  'these  historical  books  were 
written,'  etc.,  do  not  refer  to  the  '  Paleya.' 

"With  reference  to  those  few  passages  of  which  I  was 
nnable  to  indicate  the  source  at  the  time.  I  may  observa 
that  Dr.  Gleye,  and  after  him  M.  Sheslakoff,  has  pointed 
out  one  of  them.  The  very  same  narrative  is  met  with  in 
the  MS.  of  the  Moscow  archive  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affntrs,  Nna.  288-667,  lines  6—8,  but  in  a  complete  form, 
nnd  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  editor  of  the 
thirteenth -century  chronicle  tuorrowed  frota  a  translation 
klready  prepared.  As  the  analysis  of  the  text  of  tlie 
Hellenic  and  Roman  chronicle  (Synodal,  No.  280)  does 
not  show  gradual  composition,  and  as  there  is  no  ground 
for  accepting  the  oscerpta  from  Malala  as  appendices  to 
tho  Greek  eclogues,  there  being  no  trace  of  the  latter  in 
the  chronicle  itself,  the  name  'Hellenic  and  Roman 
Ohronicie '  must  slill  be  assigned  to  the  Synodal  chronicle, 
2io.  280,  and  not  to  that  of  ilalala,  who  was  merely  styled 
the  Hellenic  chronicler,"  E    D    M 


C*T.\LOGCK  OF  THE  CoLLRcrriON  OF  AkABIC  CoINS  PRESERVED 

ix  THE  Khedivial  Library  at  Cairo.     By  Stanley 
Lank-Poole.     1897. 
This   collection    of    about    3,000    coins    is    tho    very    fine 
and  ia  MOme    respects  nearly  complete  one  formed  by    the 
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late  E.  T.  Rogers  Bey,  with  a  few  additions  made  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  distinguished  student  of  Muhammadan 
Archaeology  and  Art,  and  a  great  authority  on  early  Arabic 
Coinage.  His  papers  "  On  the  Dinars  of  the  Abbaside 
Dynasty"  in  the  R.A.S.  Journal  for  J 875,  Vol.  VII,  others 
in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  between  the  years  1871  and 
1874,  and  his  contribution  to  the  International  Numismata 
Orientalia  *'0n  the  Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty,"  1877, 
are  of  the  greatest  value  to  students  of  Oriental  Numis- 
matics. It  was  a  good  act,  therefore,  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  save  the  coins  collected  by  him  with 
so  much  judgment  from  "  being  rudely  dispersed  by  a  sale 
at  auction,"  and  by  purchasing  them  from  his  executors 
to  form  the  collection  in  Cairo,  where  facilities  exist  for 
making  it,  as  it  is  hoped  it  may  be,  yet  more  complete. 

As  the  collection  was  made  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  especially  rich  in  the  series 
of  Omayyad  and  Abbasi  Khalifs,  Tuluni,  Ikhshidi,  Fatimi, 
Ayyubi,  Mamluk,  and  Othmanli  Egyptian ;  some  of  these 
series  are  remarkably  full. 

The  Egyptian  Government  did  well,  too,  in  confiding 
the  cataloguing  of  the  coins  to  Mr.  {Stanley  Lane-Poole, 
who  has  done  it  in  the  careful  and  thorough  way  which 
characterizes  his  work.  As  evidence  of  this  it  may  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  table  of  errata  in  the  book,  and 
apparently  no  need  for  one.  The  value  of  the  Catalogue 
is  much  increased  by  references  being  given  to  the 
Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  and  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris,  and  bv  some  useful  footnotes. 

A  word  must  be  added,  too,  in  commendation  of  the 
transliteration  adopted.  The  clumsy  double  vowels  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogues  are  replaced  by  single  ones 
with  a  long  mark  over  them.  The  name  of  the  first 
Muhammadan  Dynasty  has  passed  from  the  Khalifs  of 
the  Race  of  Omraiah  (Marsden),  Ommiades  (Tiesenhausen), 
TJmaijadae  (Fraehn),  Bani  -  Umeya  (Rogers),  Amawee 
Khaleefahs  (British  Museum  Catalogue),  Khalifes  Omayyadis 
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(BiMint'ieqtie  Rationale),  to  Oraayya'I  Caliplis  in  tLis  Cuiro 
Catalogue,  and  §o  let  us  hope  it  will  reinaiu  for  some 
liltio  time,  nlttiougli  perhaps  under  the  sclreiue  of  the 
Oriental  Congress  of  Geuuva  it  sLoiild  be  wrJltoii  Umavvad 
Hnlt'fa. 

0.  C. 


KaRXSmb-I  ARTAKH-tiMR-i  Papakan;  the  Pahluvi  Text, 
with  traneliteralion,  English  and  Gujariiti  traualattons 
and  introductions;  also  au.  uppendix,  including  extracts 
from  the  ShSh-nameh.  By  Dakah  Dastur  Peshotan 
SiNJASA.    8vo,  pp.  3b9.     (Bombay,  mm.) 

This  historical  romance  was  first  translated  into  Oujarati 
by  the  learned  father  of  its  present  editor;  his  trunslatioii 
was  published  at  Bombay  in  1853,  and  has  now  been  so 
thoroughly  revised  hb  to  be  practicully  rewi'ilten.  Tho 
Publari  text  was  also  translated  into  German  by  Professor 
Ifdldeke,  from  copies  of  the  sarae  3I.SS.,  and  this  translation 
Wtt«  published  at  Gdttingen  in  1878 '  But  the  original 
text  is  now  printed  for  the  drat  time,  with  transliteration, 
translations,  und  eorrespoudiug  passages  from  the  Shiih- 
uiinieh,  specially  for  the  use  of  College  students  in  Bombay, 
and  also  for  Pahlavi  scholars  and  readers  in  general.  For 
the  students  it  uppeitrs  very  suitable,  as  the  simple  narrative 
style  of  the  text  presents  few  difficutties  to  a  competent 
reader,  beyond  the  identification  of  some  names  of  persons 
aod  places. 

Before  PabUvi  M8S.  of  the  Kiimamak  had  become  known 
to  flcholnrs,  it  was  generally  assumed,  when  the  work  wa^ 
nienlioned  by  a  Persian  writer,  that  it  must  have  been 
a  chronicle  of  events  wriiteii  by  ArtakhsliTr  himself.  Thus 
Riohardaon  (in  hia  Dia^rtation  on  the  Literature  of  Eastern 
Xations,  p.  vi)  slates  that  Artakh^hir  "wrote  a  £iir-niiraab, 
or  journal  of  his  achievemenU,"  which  "  was  afterwards 
improved  by  Niishirvan  the  Just."  But  ail  the  three 
traasUtors  hare  come  to  tho  conclusion   that  this  Puhlavi 

'  8m  Balroji  :HT  Sualt  der  iadD-i/armxniiekin  Sjirof/un,  Bd,  iv,  8.  32-69. 
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Earnamak  can  only  be  a  narrative  drawn  np,  from  tlie 
original  records  of  Artakhshir  (as  the  first  words  of  the 
Fahlavi  text  actually  assert),  probably  in  the  time  of  Khusro 
Noshirvan,  or  perhaps  rather  later.  And  the  editor  of  this 
edition  suggests  that  Buzurg-Mihir,  Khusro's  chancellor, 
may  have  been  the  epitomizer  of  the  older  records. 

The  contents  of  this  Fahlavi  Karnamak  are  briefly  as 
follows : — After  the  death  of  Alexander  there  were  240 
rulers  in  Iran,  of  whom  Ardavan,  in  Stakhar,  was  the  chief. 
Papak  was  frontier  governor  of  Pars,  and  had  no  son  ;  while 
Sasan,  of  the  race  of  Dara,  descendant  of  Darius,  was  his 
shepherd  ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  Sasan  was  of  the  race 
of  Dara.  On  three  successive  nights  Papak  was  disturbed 
by  different  dreams  about  Sasan,  and  sent  for  the  interpreters 
of  dreams,  who  explained  that  Sasan,  or  his  son,  would  rule 
the  world.  Papak  then  sent  for  Sasan  and  asked  him  about 
his  ancestors,  promising  him  protection,  and  Sasan  told  him 
the  secret  of  his  parentage.  Papak  was  glad  and  told 
him  to  put  himself  into  a  bath  (dvzano),  clothed  him  with 
royal  garments,  fed  him  well,  and  afterwards  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  who  bore  a  son,  named  Artakhshir, 
whom  Papak  accepted  as  his  own  son. 

[This  adoption  made  Papak  the  lawful  father  of  Artakhshir, 
as  stated  in  Sasanian  inscriptions;  but  some  writers  about 
Ndshirvan'Sitime  were  still  aware  that  Siisan  was  his  real 
father.] 

On  account  of  his  proficiency  in  learning  and  athletic 
exercises,  Artakhshir  was  summoned  by  Ardavan  to  court 
when  fifteen  years  old,  to  be  educated  with  other  princes. 
He  soon  surpassed  them  all  in  riding  and  hunting,  and  in 
such  games  as  polo  (cupigdn),  chess  (catrang),  and  back- 
gammon {nev- Artakhshir),  But,  owing  to  a  dispute  with 
Ardavan's  eldest  son,  while  hunting  a  wild  ass  (gor),  he  fell 
into  disgrace,  and  was  sent  to  work  in  the  king's  stables. 
Here  a  handmaid  of  Ardavan  saw  him  and  fell  in  love 
with  him,  often  visiting  him  in  the  stables. 

One  day  the  king  consulted  the  astrologers,  who  told  him 
that  some  servant,  who  should  run  away  within  three  days. 
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would  soon  unite  the  wliolo  land  uDrler  bis  absolute  Bn-ny. 
The  hutidrnaid  told  this  to  Arlukhstiir,  who  induced  her 
to  run  away  with  hitn  on  horsebuck  with  many  valuables, 
in  the  direclion  of  PSrs.  When  Arduvari  diecovert^d  their 
flight,  be  pursued  tb em  with  bis  troops,  aud  heard  from  some 
peasantry  that  they  had  passed  by,  hours  before,  followed 
bv  an  eagle  whiuh,  the  astrolo^rs  told  him,  must  be  llie 
kingly  Glory,  and,  if  it  overlook  them,  tbey  would  be  safe. 
The  next  day  some  travellers  told  him  that  the  engle  was 
sest«d  on  one  of  the  horses  when  the  fugitives  passed  them  ; 
and  the  high  priest  said  that  further  pursuit  was  useloss. 
So  Ardavitu  returned  home  aud  sent  his  bod,  with,  troops, 
to  capture  the  fugitives  in  Purs. 

[In  this  episode,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  animal 
which  personates  the  kingly  Glorj*  ia  Ink,  "an  eagle,"  or 
ranti,  "  a  ram  "  ;  the  only  difference  between  the  two  words, 
in  Pahlavi  characters,  being  the  initial  ra  in  the  second 
word,  nhicb,  in  some  cases,  may  be  an  optional  final  o  of 
the  preneding  word  in  the  aeulenoe.  The  doubtful  word 
occurs  live  times,  and  in  the  oldest  surviving  MS.  of  ihe 
text,  from  which  all  other  known  copies  have  descended, 
tlie  initial  ra  is  certainly  absent  in  three  cuses,  and  it  may 
be  an  optional  tinal  o  of  the  preceding  word  in  the  other 
two  cases.  So  fur,  the  evidence  ia  in  favour  of  Ink 
(^Persian  iii'i),  "an  eagle";  and  this  reading  is  further 
'  init)|iiirled  by  the  Zumyad  Toisht,  34-38,  in  the  Avesta, 
which  aUtes  that  the  kingly  Glory  departed  from  Yima  in 
the  shape  of  a  bird  (merer/ha)  ;  the  first  time  in  the  shape 
of  a  Vitreghna  bird,  and  this  is  repeated  for  the  second  and 
tliinl  times,  Noldcko  has  preferred  to  consider  the  animal 
n  a  ram,  probably  beeaiise  the  Shahnumah  uses  the  word 
gkmrtn,  but  some  particulars  of  Firduasi'a  description  of  Ibis 
animaJ  are  not  quite  consistent  with  the  appearance  of  a  ram, 
such  M  "  a  wing  like  the  Simurgh  and  a  tail  like  the 
pMCiK'k."  The  Zvai'isb  verbs  irhaffin  and  migilun,  which 
■re  oecd  in  the  Pahlavi  text,  appear  to  be  applied  to  the 
Uiotinn  of  both  birds  and  quadrupeds.] 

The  Kiirniimak  next  narrates   how  Artakhshir  went  oa 
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UwY^nU  the  sea-coast,  and  many  of  the  people  of  Pars 
^ubuutted  them^ielves  to  him.  At  one  place,  afterwards 
i>alled  Bamishn-i  Artakhshir,  a  magnanimous  man,  named 
Bunuk  (or  Bohak)  of  Ispahan,  who  had  fled  from  Ardavan, 
came  and  joined  him,  with  his  six  sons  and  several  warriors. 
Artakhshir  ordered  a  town  to  be  built,  and  left  Banak  and 
his  forces  there,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  he  built  the  town  of  Bukht-Artakhshir  and  established 
a  Yahram  fire  on  the  shore.  He  then  returned  to  Banak, 
to  raise  an  army,  and,  after  hard  and  continuous  fighting, 
Ardavan  was  conquered  and  slain,  and  his  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Artakhshir,  who,  returning  to  Pars,  built  other 
towns  and  constructed  various  public  works. 

Collecting  a  large  army,  he  went  to  war  with  Madig, 
king  of  the  Kurds,  in  which  he  was  first  beaten,  but  after 
some  wandering  he  conquered  the  Kurds,  obtaining  much 
plunder,  which  was  lost  in  a  battle  with  the  army  of  Haftan- 
bokht,  lord  of  the  Dragon  {ktrm),  who  carried  it  ofi*  to 
Kular  in  the  district  of  Kuzaran  (P),  where  the  Dragon 
dwelt. 

Artakhshir  had  intended  to  go  to  Armenia  and  Atu/pa- 
takiin,  where  Yazdsinkard  of  Shahrsur  was  ready  to  submit ; 
but  he  was  compelled  to  stay  and  fight  with  the  sons  of 
Haftan-bokht,  and  was  again  defeated.  Haftan-bokht  had 
seven  sons  (hence  probably  his  name),  one  of  whom  now 
came  from  Arvastan  with  reinforcements,  Arabs  and 
Mesanlgan,  over  the  sea,  and  Artakhshlr's  forces  were 
hemmed  in.  Mitrok,  son  of  Anoshakpar/,  of  Pars,  took 
the  opportunity  to  plunder  Artakhshlr's  capital. 

Then  Artakhshir  departed  alone,  and  came  to  the  house 
of  two  brothers,  Biirjak  and  Burj-atur,  who  comforted  him 
and  showed  how  he  might  kill  the  Dragon.  But  first  he 
marched  to  Artakhshlr-gadd,  defeated  Mitrok,  and  slew  him. 
Then,  disguised  and  with  the  two  brothers,  he  obtained 
admittance  into  the  town  of  the  Dragon,  and  when  the 
creature  was  about  to  eat,  he  poured  melted  metal  into  its 
mouth  ;  when,  at  a  prearranged  signal,  his  troops  attacked 
the  fortress  and  destroyed  it.      He  then  returned  (home) 
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the  second  time  (dd  bar) ;  and  his  troops  came  towards 
Kirman  for  war  with  Barcan. 

Artakhshir  had  two  sons  of  Ardavan  with  him,  and  two 
others  had  fled  to  the  king  of  Eapul;  these  latter  wrote 
to  their  sister,  who  was  married  to  Artakhshir,  sending  her 
poison,  and  hinting  at  the  death  of  her  husband  being 
necessary.  Upon  this  hint  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  act, 
and  when  her  husband  came  in,  thirsty  from  the  chase,  she 
handed  him  some  poisoned  meal- milk ;  but  they  say  that 
the  Farnbag  fire  flew  in,  like  a  red  eagle,  and  struck  the 
goblet  out  of  the  king's  hand  with  its  wing.  Both  king 
and  matron  (zihdnako)  stood  confounded,  while  a  cat  and 
dog  licked  up  the  liquid  and  expired.  The  king  sent  for 
the  high-priest,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  culprit  to  the 
executioner  ^ ;  she  pleaded  pregnancy,  but  in  vain.  The 
high-priest,  who  had  already  protested,  secretly  intrusted  her 
to  his  wife's  care,  until  her  son  was  born,  who  was  named 
Shahpuhar  (''  the  king's  son  "),  and  he  remained  with  them 
for  seven  years ;  but  his  mother's  fate  is  doubtfiil. 

One  day,  while  hunting,  Artakhshir  was  reminded  of  the 
child  he  had  wilfully  lost,  by  the  devotedness  of  a  pair  of 
wild  asses  to  their  foal ;  and  he  became  so  melancholy  as 
to  alarm  his  courtiers.  The  high-priest,  princes  and  nobles, 
chieftains  and  secretaries,  all  anxiously  inquired  the  reason 
of  his  despondency ;  when  the  king  explained  how  he  had 
been  reminded  of  the  lost  child,  and  feared  he  had  committed 
a  grievous  sin.  The  high-priest  then  confessed  that  he  had 
disobeyed  the  king's  orders,  and  a  handsome  and  accomplished 
son  had  been  born,  who  was  then  produced ;  the  high- priest 
was  richly  rewarded,  and  a  city  was  built  on  the  spot,  called 
Raye-I  Shahpuhar  (*'  the  splendour  of  Shahpuhar  "). 

Afterwards,  Artakhshir  became  weary  of  continual  wars 
for  consolidating  his  power,  and  determined  to  inquire  of 
various  wise  Kaits  who  were  soothsayers,  whether  he  was 
destined  to  become  the  sole  ruler  of  Iran.     For  this  purpose 


^  Literally,  **tbe  horae-stable  "  {(up-akhvur  (or  asp -dkhur).  Ervad  Tehmuras 
remarks  that  the  Shah  still  sends  men  to  his  stables  to  be  punished. 
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he  sent  one  of  his  faithful  dependants  to  a  Kait  of  the 
Hindus,  to  ask  him  the  question;  to  which  he  replied  that 
the  sole  niler  of  Iran  must  be  a  descendant  of  two  families, 
that  of  Artakhshlr  and  that  of  Mitrok,  son  of  Anoshakpa^. 
When  the  king  heard  this,  he  was  angry,  because  Mitrok 
had  been  his  greatest  enemy;  so  he  went  to  the  dwelling 
of  Mitrok  and  ordered  that  his  children  should  all  be  killed. 
But  one  daughter,  three  years  old,  was  saved  alive  by  the 
Tillage  authorities,  and  intrusted  to  a  farmer's  care,  by  whom 
she  was  suitably  brought  up. 

One  day,  Shahpuhar  came  that  way  while  hunting,  with 
nine  horsemen  ;  and  the  girl,  who  was  drawing  water 
for  the  cattle,  welcomed  them  to  the  shade  and  water. 
The  horsemen  tried  to  draw  water,  but  the  bucket  was 
too  heavy  for  them  to  raise  when  full  of  water.  Shahpuhar 
was  annoyed  at  their  want  of  strength,  and  went  himself 
to  the  well  and  drew  up  a  bucketful.  The  girl  recognized 
him  by  his  strength,  of  which  she  had  often  heard.  Being 
asked  who  she  was,  she  first  said  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  farmer ;  but,  this  being  disbelieved,  she  begged 
protection,  and  then  owned  that  she  was  the  only  survivor 
of  Mitrok's  seven  children.  Shahpuhar  then  married  her, 
and  they  had  a  son  named  Auharmaz^  :  but  all  these 
circumstances  were  kept  secret  from  Artakhshlr  for  seven 
years. 

One  day,  Auharmas^  went  to  the  racecourse  with  the 
princes,  and  was  playing  at  polo  (cupagdn)  with  them, 
when  Artakhshlr  and  his  courtiers  were  present.  One 
of  the  youths  drove  the  ball  so  near  to  Artakhshlr  (who 
took  no  notice  of  it)  that  none  of  the  princes  dare 
approach  it,  till  Auharmaze^  advanced  boldly  and  struck 
the  ball  back.  Artakhshlr  asked  who  the  boy  was,  but 
no  one  knew.  So  Auharmasc?  himself  was  asked,  and 
said  he  was  the  son  of  Shahpuhar,  who  was  then  called, 
and  he  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  boy's  birth,  and 
the  reasons  for  their  concealment.  Artakhshlr  was  satisfied, 
and  exclaimed :  **  This  resembles  what  the  Hindu  Kait 
said.'' 
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Afterwards,  when  Aiiliannasf/  came  to  the  llirone,  lie  was 
■ble  to  bring  the  whole  land  of  Iran  buck  lo  a  singln 
muiiarchy,  nod  the  cliief  neighbouring  rulers  became  suh- 
miMive  oDd  tributaries.  Likewise,  the  Eaieer,  or  Kmperor 
of  tbu  Romans,  the  Tab  of  Kapiil,  or  King  of  the  Hindila, 
the  Eliiikan  of  Turilu,  and  other  chief  rulers,  from  various 
quarters,  came  to  his  capital  with  courteous  salutations. 

This  statement,  which  concludes  the  Eiiraiimuk,  eeenia 
Bingularly  inapplicable  to  the  short  reign  of  Aubarmaz'/  I. 
Ii  ia  true  that  hit  father,  Shabpuhar  I,  when  he  cume  lo  the 
throDC,  some  thirty  years  before,  made  bis  son  governor 
of  Klinriisan,  where  he  seems  to  have  distinguished  himsclt;' 
but  Auha'-maz^  I  actually  reigned  very  little  more  than  one 
year,  a  period  which  could  have  given  birn  little  opportunity 
of  gaining  the  respect  of  neigbbouriug  sovereigns.  The 
compiler  of  the  Kurnainak,  in  its  present  form,  must  either 
have  imagined  the  congratulations  of  the  sovereigns,  or  they 
may  have  been  presented  merely  as  a  politic  token  of  respect 
for  the  new  dynasty,  which  had  once  more  united  the 
Persians  under  a  single  powerful  ruler.  The  deference, 
which  had  been  really  extorted  by  the  deeds  of  the  father 
aad  grandfather,  might  have  be«n  readily  paid  to  the  son 
who  had  succeeded  to  their  power,  and  might  have  been 
expected  to  live  many  years.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
ooagratulations  would  have  been,  mentioned  in  the  original 
records ;  but  tliut  the  later  compiler  of  the  Kiirnamak,  writing 
BOQW  280  years  afterwards,  should  have  attributed  them 
Bolely  to  the  personal  achievements  of  Aub&raiazd  I,  displays 
K  lamentable  ignorance  of  history, 

Th«  extracts  from  the  Shahnumah,  appended  by  the  editor, 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  tale  told  iu  the  KiirnaTnak. 
Though  both  the  Puhlavi  writer  aud  the  Persian  poet 
supply  some  details  omitted  by  the  other,  they  agree  iu  all 
matters  of  importance,  aa  if  the  information  of  both  hud 
deMiended  from  the  same  original. 

J  Arabrr  [ham  Tubari'a  olirgiil,;le»), 
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Regarding  the  MSS.  of  the  Karnamak,  it  is  certain  that 
the  oldest  one,  known  to  be  still  surviving,  is  in  the  library 
of  Dastur  Dr.  Jamaspji  Minocheherji  Jamasp  -  Asana  in 
Bombay.  When  I  copied  it,  twenty-one  years  ago,  it  was 
the  22nd  Pahlavi  text  in  an  octavo  volume  of  142  folios, 
containing  about  thirty-three  texts,  and  about  one*fifth  of 
the  words  were  more  or  less  worm-eaten.  According  to  its 
colophon,  this  volume  was  written  by  Mitro-apan,  son  of 
Kal-Khusrob,  who  completed  it  in  an  agidriy  or  small  fire- 
temple,  at  Tanak  or  Tamnak,^  on  10th  October,  1322. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  Karnamak  text  there  is  a  note  that 
it  "was  written  from  the  copy  of  Rustem  Mitro-apan.** 
This  Rustem  was  a  great-uncle  of  Mitro-apan,  who  also 
copied  the  Arrfa-Viraf-namak,  completing  it  in  Iran  on 
13th  June,  1269,  and  a  Yisperad,  at  Ankalesar,  in  India, 
on  28th  December,  1278.  We  have,  therefore,  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  Rustem  wrote  his  copy  of  the  Earnamak 
in  Iran,  and  brought  it  to  India,  some  time  between  the 
last-mentioned  two  dates,  or  about  625  years  ago.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Ya(/kar-i  Zarlran,  the  first 
Pahlavi  text  in  this  old  manuscript  volume,  was  likewise 
transcribed  from  a  copy  made  by  the  same  Rustem. 

That  all  other  old  M8S.  of  the  Karnamak  are  derived 
from  Mitro-apan's  copy  is  evident,  because  they  copy 
several  of  his  blunders,  and  misread  some  of  his  uncouth 
letters. 

Ervad  Darab  could  not  obtain  access  to  Dastur  Jamasp's 
old  MS.,  but  he  probably  collated  an  old  copy  of  it,  made 
in  1721  by  Dastur  Jamshed  Jamasp  Asa,  when  the  original 
was  in  much  better  condition  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  His  present  edition  is  very  carefully  prepared,  and 
its  general  accuracy  and  convenience  will,  no  doubt,  be 
thaiikfully  appreciated  by  Parsi  students  and  other  readers. 
The  translations  will  probably  be  more  useful  to  beginners 
than  a  vocabulary  would  be,  as  they  save  time  and  stimulate 


'  Probably  Tena,  between  Surat  and  Bharuc.     It  is  called  Thanam-Velikula 
in  the  Sanskrit  colophon  of  the  codex,  as  copied  in  1721. 
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thought,  when  the  teacher  requires  the  text  to  be  properly 
oonsirued. 

Two  other  editions  of  the  Eaniamuk  have  long  been  in 
the  press,  and  may  probably  be  already  published— one 
by  Krvad  Edaiji  Keresaapji  Antia  of  Bombay,  and  ihe  other 
by  Ervad  Eaikobad  Adarbad  of  Poona,  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  three  editions  of  the  same  Pahlavi  text  should  be  under- 
taken about  the  same  time,  when  there  are  other  tpxta 
(though  perhaps  of  leas  interes-t)  upon  which  some  of  this 
waited  energy  might  have  been  more  usefully  spent, 

E.  W.  West. 

December,  1897. 


AsKUtiR  AM>  THB  LjtKi>  OF  NiMROD ;  being  an  Account  of 
Discoveries  made  in  the  Ancient  Buins  of  Nineveh, 
Asshur,  Sepharvaim,  Calah,  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Cnlhah, 
and  Van,  etc.  By  Hokmuzd  Rassam,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  KoHEKT  W.  HoGEEts,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  (Cincin- 
nati: Curta  &  Jennings,  1897.) 

NirrUK,      OR      EXPLOKATIUNS      AND      AdVENTLRES      OS      TUB 

EvPHEATEs.      By    Jims     Ponnbtt    Petbrs,     Ph.D., 
ScD.,  D.D.     Two  Vols.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1897.) 

This  narralii-e  of  his  travels  and  excavations,  made  by 
the  teteran  explorer  Hormuzd  Bassam,  in  the  ruin-tnounda 
□r  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  like  to  study  and  compare  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  state  of  that  interesting  but  ofttimea  distressful 
country,  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

The  book  refers  to  Mr.  Huasam's  discoveries  in  18i3 
(whep,  much  to  the  dUgnst  of  M.  Place,'  Mr.  Rassam  found 
tbnt  portion  of  ihe  palace  of  Asaurbanipal  containing  the 
beautiful  hunting  shibs)  and  I877-8'i,  during  which  lime 
he  dug  up  tatxnv  ihuuaauds  of  tablets  and  fragments  for 
the  British  Museuro,  and  also  many  objects  of  importance 
of  a  different  kind.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 


■  Thi»  p'lilli'fnnu,  it  Kill  lie  n 


■  WW  al  tltul  timv  Eiuuvatiag  ioi  tlu  Frvncli  Govri 
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^ ^^>    i  'Jftlawar  (Shalmaneser  II  of  Assyria) ;   the 

-•:-^-    SAC  or  the  records  of  Assurbanipal's  reign, 

..-ta.    ^  -    *nw  clar  cylinder ;  several  barrel  cylinders 

^^^j-^,  .^i'.*^   H  chrunological  value,  because  they  show 

^     ^    aiv  -jvtivtble  date  of  his  siege  of  Jerusalem  is  the 

^      -I.    ^  . .      :be  well-known  mace-head  of  Sargon   of 

^^       >>v  :4.v:.  :    the  cylinder  of  Naboiiidus,   referring 

»fc.ure  Jt  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  the  discovery  of  the 

-^. .  ,     1    Xinm-^iu.  son  of  Sargon,  with  his  date,  3,'-^00 

^.^   tr.^f^  '.ao  time  of  Nabonidus,  etc.;  the  large  so-called 

.  .^.,li•*  -  >a.'ue   of  Nebuchadnezzar   I   (about  J  200    b.c.)  ; 

-.       ..  o»^'  stcry  of  the  Creation;^  and  many  other  objects 

-.     .j;.tc!>i*  iuten?st,  including  tablets  of  the  chronology 

,.     «*.-^   kintf*  of   Babylon,  additions  to  the    so-called 

.,  .^.'•■mK»s    history,    several    very    fine    syllabaries    and 

.^.i.,i  *?5H^  etc..  etc' 

;^in.>r:il   rt^ader.   however,   will   probably   turn    with 

:i  civt^t    tv>    the   rt^ooni   of  travel  which    the   book 

\\\'  thorx*  gt»t  a  fn^sh  confirmation  of  the  abhorrence 

«  r.wi    :i»o   Annouiaus  an^  held    by  the  Mohammedans, 

>v*    .i!:v»i:vthor  ivrrupt    state  of  the  Government,  the 

», ;».    ;o   c«ll  apju^arjuuv.   as  now.      -The   following  is 

X.  :  "Iv*  ot*  I  ho  adnnnistration  of  justice: — 

V     NiriN    of   rhrisltau  wayfarers,  who  were   coming   to 

t;\»»u     VitUab.    oil    jmssing    one   of    the    villages 

•  o   ^^^^   ^'^    *'^*'   pnuinoo  of  the   former,    were  met 

».    ,    I  :'i«*vs  of   luivouvan  marauders,  who  plundered  them 

xxv   ■'••V>;  ^^**'>   jKVisosstsl.  and  severely  wounded  one  of 

,   ,..       W  lu'u  ll»o\  piA^rtorod  (heir  complaint  to  the  proper 

'/»o\  woto  toM  bv   iho   Kadlioe,    the  president  of  it, 

..,'.vv*'»    ttiow    o\ulouoo   was    biickinl    by   Mohammedan 

:,.»»N^*.    ^•^''■**    oom|»l;uut   oould  not  bo  entertained,  as  it 


,..,•,.,       \*u'.'i«\i'i    lu<Mi>.'(umM    «n\l    tho    tHil    Testament,**    vol.    i, 

.»     !i»  i.%    I"    \..^l•^.^»^^^»,»l.  \\  \\  worthy  of  noto,   Mr.    Riissam   found 

^     1.,..    «.'.  «««    ^*'\'   ■'^'  *«4i\aI   VI vrtU*»u- story    ,lho   K'jr<iul  of    Hel   unci   th« 

,    .  ..I  i-»    v*^^■.n'^.  •.■•  '^^•lu'.^.  i*io  fivMuth  tiiMet  of  >vhidi  coutuius  the  sturv 
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was  nn]avtul  to  reaetve  the  avidenoe  uf  Chrisliuns  aguinat 
Slwleiiw,"     (p.  77.) 

ITiU  "Chriatiau-evidence-diaabnity,"  however,  had  been 
abrogated  nearly  forty  yeara  before,  daring  the  early  part 
of  Abd-al-Majeed's  rei^,  by  the  inBiiouce  of  Lord  Stratford 
d«  B«dclilfe.  At  intervals,  however,  a  fanatical  KuHliee,  or 
•  wily  governor,  starts  up,  and  Inys  down  tbe  law  ua  it 
initti  hiN  own  interests  and  religious  view$. 

The  following  i«  also  iustructive : — 

"In  the  lowlands,  especially  la  the  plains  of  Billis  and 
Moosh,  the  Christians  coinpluiued  of  the  constant  arbitrary 
demands  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  who  were  con- 
tinually fXRcting  whatever  they  chose ;  and  if  iheir  orders 
wore  not  complied  with,  ihej  would  either  punish  the  poor 
pec^lo  by  incendiary  or  night  attacks,  or  set  the  Koordish 
brigandH  to  att&ck  them.  On  asking  the  Muhammedim 
villagers  about  these  complaints,  ihey  did  not  deny  tlju 
Tvported  misdeeds,  but  said,  oa  they  were  tyrauni;eed  over 
by  other  more  powerful  tribes,  they  considered  it  right  thut 
ifapy  should  in  turn  recoup  themselves  from  those  who  were 
Wnenth  them.  Some  went  go  far  as  to  say  that,  as  the 
Turkish  aulhorities  oppressed  them,  they  were  oblig;ed  to 
Uini  to  their  neighbours  for  contribution  !  "     (p.  89.) 

Many  passages  similar  to  the  above  could  be  quoted,  but 
tbe  world  is  familiar  with  stories  of  later  date,  which  ore 
qnite  aa  bad  aa,  or  even  worse  than,  any  in  Mr.  Kussam's 
huok.  On  tbu  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Mr.  Rassam  has  nothing  but  pruise  for  those  Hubjocts  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  with  wlimn  he  came  into  contact. 
Ho  aays:  "I  ever  found  Arabs,  Eourds,  and  Turcomans 
(hII  of  whom  are,  of  course,  Mohammedans),  most  tractable 
pMipIv  U>  deal  with,  and  I  always  found  them  true,  loyal, 
and  uuMt  huapicnbte"  (p.  ix);  and  elsewhere  in  his  book 
he  pays  tribute  to  the  Koords,  from  whom  he  experienced 
many  kiudnessea. 

The  oonllict  of  the  creeds  is  treated  of  by  the  author 
with  a  master^hand,  as  one  ihorouji-hly  conversant  with  the 
subject  —  as,   indoetl,  would   bu  expected   from   one   whose 
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family  possessed  the  only  existing  legally  attested  copy  of 
the  charter  granted  by  Mohammed  "  for  the  liberty  of  all 
Christian  sects"  to  Mar  Yesho-yau,  the  patriarch  of  the 
Chaldeans  at  that  time  (pp.  182,  183). 

Mr.  Rassam's  reasons  for  identifying  the  mound  known 
as  Babel  (Babil)  with  the  site  of  the  renowned  **  hanging 
gardens  "will  be  read  with  interest.  He  came  upon  four 
"exquisitely-built  wells  of  red  granite,  in  the  southern 
centre  of  the  mound."  These  constructions  were  "  140  feet 
high"  when  he  uncovered  them,  and  "could  not  have  been 
less  than  50  feet  higher  originally."  As  he  points  out,  one 
of  the  bas-reliefs  found  by  him  in  1854  (as  indicated  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  others)  has  a  representation 
apparently  showing  (if  it  be  the  hanging  gardens)  this 
very  ruin,  which,  next  to  the  Birs-Nimroud,  is  the  most 
prominent  of  all  the  mounds.  These  so-called  "hanging 
gardoii8,"  to  judge  from  the  inscriptions,  were  far  from 
uncommon  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  in  ancient  times. 

Hut  one  could  go  on  quoting  from  this  interesting  book 
indoKuitoly,  for,  as  the  production  of  one  born  in  the 
dominions  which  he  describes,  the  work  has  a  special  value, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated  on  that  account.  It  is 
to  \ny  hoped  that  in  a  second  edition  the  publishers  may  see 
tlit^r  wny  to  give  a  fuller  map,  as  the  one  they  have  given 
id  vt^ry  moHgro  in  a  book  containing  so  many  place-names 
UK  Mr.  llaMMum's  "  Asshur  and  the  Land  of  Nimrod." 

l*'roni  tlio  work  of  a  descendant  of  the  nations  which  built 
\\\\^  (MtioM  und  produced  the  sculptures  and  records  which  he 
oNtuivutiul  und  diHCovored,  we  turn  to  the  remarkable  book 
oT  tvNploi'ution  und  adventure  which  the  learned  Rector  of 
Si.  AliiOnmrM  ('hurch,  New  York,  has  recently  published. 
Ah  tt  nuMird  of  dilKculties  overcome  in  the  face  of  much 
opiioHitioii,  it  is  a  worthy  testimony  to  the  determination 
o(  iu  author,  the  results  of  whose  work  form  a  most  im- 
|i«irtunt  (uintributiou  to  Assyriological  research. 

|)r.  I*otor«*8  book  is  likewise  a  valuable  record  of  travel, 
MM  well  UH  of  most  successful  research.  The  first  volume 
(MintuiuM  the  account  of  his  first  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Niffer, 
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wtiere  the  Turkish  Government  had  granted  permissioti 
Iw  carry  on  excavations.  The  various  difficulties  of  the 
jiHirney  are  we!l  detailed,  as  well  as  the  constant  opposilion 
and  Bunpioion  that  they  met  wilh  when  thev  arrived  at  their 
deati nation.  The  (irat  "cuinpHign"  Dr.  Peters  regards  B3 
a  failure,  and  the  last  chapter,  "The  Cataatrophe."  ehowa 
what  impression  it  had  on  his  mind.  N^everthelesa,  he  was 
andaunted,  and  went  to  try  his  fortune  at  Niffer  a  second 
time,  and  it  ia  to  this  second  espedilicn  that  the  second 
volume  is  mainly  devoled. 

The  autlior's  descriptions  of  the  people  are  graphic  and 
instructive,  and  when  one  reads  his  book  one  understands 
e&sily  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  in  hand.  Besides 
this,  however,  he  is  an  acuta  observer,  and  details  sonie 
interesting  matters.  The  following  history  of  the  growth 
of  a  legend  among  the  superstitious  natives  of  the  country 
it  noteworthy : — 

"  Noorian  drew  the  chief  on  to  tell  stories.  He  informed 
us  that  in  the  days  of  his  father,  fifty  or  sixty  years  before, 
m  Frank  came  to  Niffer  and  went  and  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  hill.  Then  be  put  a  strap  on  the  ground  and  com- 
menced to  read  a  book;  and  he  read  the  strap  alive,  and 
hw  read  until  it  crept  and  crept  along  the  ground  like 
R  snnke ;  and  then  he  closed  his  book  and  brought  workmen, 
and  bade  them  dig  where  it  stopped.  Sn  they  dug  very 
deep,  and  at  last  they  found  a  golden  boat  with  writing 
on  it.  Then  he  sent  a  man  to  get  this  out,  but  as  he  took 
huld  of  it  to  lilt  it  a  serpent  came  out  and  breathed  on  him, 
and  the  trench  closed." 

This  man  with  the  strap  was  Ltij-ard  with  a  tape- 
measure  and  B  notebook.  The  gohlen  boat  was  probably 
the  reminiscence  of  the  finding  of  a  clay  coffin,  which 
ike  imaginations  of  the  people  transformed,  as  is  iheir 
tendency,  into  one  raude  of  that  precious  metal. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Peters's  second  expedition  were  most 
grntirying.  Tablets,  inscribed  cones,  door-soekets,  and  many 
other  antiquities,   form  the  bulk  of  the   objects  that  were 

aied  away,  whilst  the  history  of  the  city  of  Kiifer  and 
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iN  i?»v«t  tomple- tower  called  E-kura,  "the  temple  of  the 
lund/*  dtnlieuted  to  Bel,  was  revealed  hy  a  careful  and 
HVHttMuutio  exoavation  of  the  ruins  down  to  the  various 
lovt^lft.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  that 
l>r.  IVterH  has  inaugurated.  He  excavated  down  to  the 
SiU*^i)n-lovel  (Sargon  of  Agade,  3800  B.C.),  found  the 
tt'rraoo  of  Ur-Engur^  (Ur-Gur  of  Hilprecht),  and  traced 
thi)  luiildiDgs  of  various  other  periods.  The  results  of  this 
wiirk,  and  of  that  done  by  Haynes,  who  succeeded  Peters, 
|juvt»  been  published,  in  part,  by  Professor  Hilprecht,  whose 
viilimble  work  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  Journal  of 
tho  Hoyul  Asiatic  Society.  ^   q   Pinches. 

('i-:  uuK  i/Indb  doit  A  la  Gr£ce.  Par  Le  Comte  Goblet 
d'Alviella,  Recteur  de  TUniversit^  de  Bruxelles. 
8vo,  pp.  200.      (Paris  :  Leroux,  1897.) 

Tlmno  lire  lectures  delivered  by  their  distinguished  author 
In^furii  tho  lioyul  Academy  of  Belgium.  They  are  not 
iMlilr<i«H<Ml  to  Indianists,  but  to  the  general  reader  of  the 
iimrn  ctilturod  sort,  and  the  aim  is,  not  so  much  to  bring 
lorwiinl  n<<w  evidence,  as  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  results 
III'  n-ni'iit  in(|uiiy  into  a  very  interesting  chapter  of  world- 
liinlory.  Nriirly  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  llin  lurtM,  MO  fur  ascertained,  as  to  the  relationship  of 
(JinrU  mihI  Iiidinn  Art.  A  few  pages  are  then  occupied 
in  wiMMM'NHion  with  each  of  the  questions  of  medicine, 
M«ln»nnmy.  niuthoinatics,  writing,  grammar,  plays,  fables,  and 
|M>)iiiliir  h'^t'iuJH.  The  question  whether  Indian  idolatry, 
lliti  u««^  t»i  idols  in  worship,  unknown  in  the  Indian 
hlnnifuni  l)ol\»ro  the  advent  of  the  Greeks,  was  due 
In  llii'ir  inlluonce,  is  then  discussed;  and  the  work  closes 
mill  a  tnaliiu^nt  of  the  resemblances  to  be  found  between 
KiinliiiM  worship  and  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Miiddhi'tiii  and  Cliristianity  on  the  other. 

( hi  <'a(di  of  tlic  questions  thus  dealt  with  the  summaries 

•  'llih  I   ImllritliMl  ON  II  poBBible  reading  as  early  as  1882  ("  Guide  to  the 
K..«ivm'|lk  (iiilli'iy,"  p.  7,  note  1). 
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are  grouped  in  a  very  able  and  readable  manner.  The 
latest  authorities  are,  in  each  case,  quoted  in  the  notes, 
so  that  the  lectures  form  a  useful  guide  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject ;  and  the  conclusions  on  each  point  are 
stated  with  fitting  care  and  reserve.  Shortly  stated,  they 
are  as  follows : — Greece  has  played  a  part,  but  by  no  means 
a  predominant  part,  in  Indian  civilization.  The  evolution 
of  philosophy  and  religion  has  gone  along  parallel,  but 
independent  paths.  India  owes  to  Greece  an  improvement 
in  astronomy  and  medicine,  but  it  had  begun  both;  and 
in  lyric  and  epic  poetry,  in  granmiar,  the  art  of  writing, 
the  drama,  mathematics,  and  the  fine  arts,  it  had  no  need 
to  wait  for  the  intervention  or  the  initiative  of  Hellenism. 
Notably,  however,  in  the  plastic  arts,  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  details  of  dramatic  representations,  the  classical 
culture  has  acted  as  a  ferment  to  revivify  the  native 
qualities  of  the  Indian  artists,  without  robbing  the  in 
of   their  originality  and  subtlety. 

It  is  doubtful,  according  to  the  author,  whether  the 
modern  civilization  of  Europe  has  had  as  good  an  influence. 
Certainly  in  the  domain  of  the  arts  and  of  industry  we 
have  to  record  decadence  rather  than  new  life.  Could 
the  present  rulers,  with  all  their  railways  and  public 
works,  their  maintenance  of  peace  and  public  order,  their 
elaborate  organizations  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  collection  of  revenue,  even  with  all  their  examination 
boards,  show  so  deep  an  influence  on  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  Indian  peoples?  In  any  case  the  fascinating  story 
of  the  Greeks  in  India,  as  unfolded  in  these  lectures,  is 
not  only  full  of  suggestion,  but  is  also  a  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  ideas. 

Indian  Coins.  By  E.  J.  Rapson.  Biihler's  "  Grundriss." 
Large  8vo ;  pp.  38,  with  five  plates.  (Strassburg : 
Triibner,  1898.     Price  6.s.) 

This  little  work  is  a  skeleton  summary  of  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  Indian  Numismatics.    It  is  in  every 
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Nki4V  viorthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author,  and  it 
\kv>um  W  impossible  in  the  necessarily  very  limited  space 
ikt  h'm  disposal  to  have  given  a  clearer  statement  of  the  very 
uum^tvus  and  complicated  facts  involved.  The  method 
lollowed  is  exclusively  historical.  After  an  account  of  the 
sAd  pun  eh- marked  pieces  of  metal  used  as  money,  and  of 
the  guild  tokens,  we  have  a  short  section  on  the  influence 
of  various  sorts  of  foreign  coinage.  Then  the  coins  of  the 
Greek  colonists,  of  the  Scythian  invaders,  of  the  native  States 
(up  to  50  A.D.),  of  the  Indo-Parthians,  of  the  Kusanas  and 
their  contemporaries,  of  the  Guptas  and  their  contempo- 
raries, are  successively  passed  in  review;  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  section  on  the  later  coinage  of  Northern  India,  and 
another  on  that  of  Southern  India.  As  only  a  page  or 
two  is  allowed  for  each  of  these  branches  of  the  subject, 
controversy  is  rigorously  excluded,  there  is  no  room  for 
dynastic  lists,  and  in  each  series  of  coins  only  those  are 
mentioned  which  are  typical,  or  of  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  coinage.  But  the  pages  are  full  of  carefully 
selected  matter :  references  are  quoted  for  almost  every 
statement  ;  and  it  will  be  easy  for  anyone  with  this 
summary  in  his  hand,  and  with  access  to  the  necessary 
books,  to  fill  in  the  details  of  any  particular  series  of  coins 
he  wishes  to  study.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  is 
admirably  clear,  and  the  very  succinctness  of  this  bird's-eye 
view  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  leading  points  in  the 
History  of  Indian  Coinage  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mu- 
hammadan  conquests.  The  manual  will  supply  a  widely- 
felt  want ;  and  though  it  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the 
large  amount  of  work  that  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  details  of  Indian  Numismatics,  all  except  those 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  latest  researches  will  be 
astonished  at  the  degree  of  order  now  brought  into  what 
was  once  considered  almost  a  chaos. 
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1.      Al)6ANA. 

Professor  Bendall  having  consulted  me  about  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  found  in  an  ethical  sense  in  a  passage  in  the 
Siksha-Samuccaya  (p.  121  of  his  edition)/  it  may  be  advisable 
to  set  out,  somewhat  more  fully  than  one  could  do  in  a  note, 
some  facts  as  to  the  use  of  the  word. 

Childers  gives  as  its  meaning:  (1)  "a  court,  a  yard"; 
(2)  "  lust,  impurity,  sin." 

These  meanings  he  takes  from  the  Pali  koBUy  the  Abhidhana 
Padipika,  verses  218,  589;  the  explanatory  or  supposed 
synonymous  terms  being,  for  the  first  meaning,  ajira, 
caccard  (taken  from  the  Amara  Kosa) ;  and  for  the  second, 
mala,  kilem. 

The  only  passages  he  gives  for  it  from  the  literature  are 
two  from  the  Mahavagsa  (pp.  151,  212)  for  the  meaning 
"court,  yard,"  and  in  neither  of  them  does  that  meaning 
fit  the  context. 

P.  151  has  phdsuke  aygane  thane  khanddidrar)  nivesayi^  that 
is,  "  He  fixed  his  encampment  in  a  pleasant  open  spot." 
P.  212  has  thupaygona,  of  the  open  space,  the  terrace  or 
square,  round  a  stupa. 

The  fact  evidently  is  that  Subhiiti,  in  his  edition  of  the 
£osa,  took  the  translation  given  by  Wilson,  which  all  the 


^  The  passage  u 

ksipram  samudhim  labhate  Diranga^am  : 

quoted  from  the  Candrapradipa-sutra,  a  work  otherwise  unknown,   but  often 
quoted  by  Santideva. 
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Sanskrit  Dictionaries  (including  Goldstucker,  B.  R.,  Capeller, 
Macdonell)  have  also  copied,  and  Childers  followed  Subbuti. 
SubbOti  must  have  known  the  right  meaning  well  enough, 
for  he  gives  as  the  Singhalese  rendering  midula,  which  is 
correct. 

The  oldest  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the 
literal  sense  is  Vinaya,  2.  218,  where  discourteous  Bhikshus 
beat  their  carpets  pativdte  p^aygane,  even  in  that  part  of 
the  aygana  which  was  to  windward  of  the  other  Bhikshus, 
and  so  covered  them  with  dust. 

Now  what  does  aygana  mean  here  P  In  the  absence  of 
the  Commentary,  not  yet  published,  we  must  turn  to  the 
Jataka  book,  that  storehouse  of  references  for  all  sorts  of 
questions  as  to  Indian  words ;  and  very  excellent  is  the 
help  we  receive. 

Jataka  1.  33,  ekaygandni  ahesuy,  ''became  visible  like  so 
many  objects  in  one  open  glade  or  clearing."  Compare 
2.  357,  manussd  vaiiay  chinditvd  eknyganay  katvd  khettdni 
kan^santi,  "  Men  will  cut  down  the  wood,  make  a  single 
clearing  of  it,  and  lay  out  cultivated  fields  there." 

So  in  the  old  story,  already  illustrated  on  the  Bharhut 
Tope,  the  Arama-dusaka  Jutuka,  of  which  we  have  two 
versions  (at  1.  249  foil,  and  2.  345  foil.),  the  blank  space 
in  a  garden  (where  nothing  grew)  is  called  in  the  first 
recension  aygannWtdna,  in  the  second  cliiddatthdna ;  and 
avirulha-rukkha  in  the  second,  corresponding  to  hoci  rukkho 
vd  gaccho  vd  n*atthi  in  the  first.  These  passages  explain 
the  sense  of  ayganafthdne  nislditvd  at  2.  243,  where  the 
context  shows  we  must  have  a  bare,  lonely  place  where 
no  one  can  come. 

There  is  nothing  about  a  courtyard  in  any  of  these 
passages,  and  I  think  that  sense  may  be  said  to  be  excluded 
in  each  of  them. 

But  we  can  see  how  the  mistake  arose,  for  we  have 
rdjaygnne  at  2.  200,  316 — where  at  290  the  horses  are 
tethered,  and  at  31 G  the  Bodisat  is  seated,  and  seen  from 
a  window.  Here  courtyard  would  fit,  and  from  some  such 
passages,    unknown    to    me,    in    Sanskrit    books,    Wilson's 


AtJGAXA 


■nthoritiM  may  have  got  that  meaning.  But  it  can  just 
A*  well  mean  "  open  epucc "  here,  as  it  must  in  the  other 
paasagM.  And  this  is  confirmed  hy  ri^ja  itirriianatsa  dkd- 
Hrnff/ana  at  J.  2.  325,  the  spuue  (on  the  rouf)  of  the  king's 
house,  where  it  wns  open  to  the  sky. 

In  Ceylon,  at  the  present  day,  the  peasants'  huts,  huilt 
under  the  palms,  have  an  upen  space  in  front  of  the  hut, 
Bometimes  covered  with  grasa,  sometimes  not,  always  kept 
clear  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  swept  clean  so  that  nothing 
can  grow  there.  It  is  there  that  the  people  sit;  it  is  their 
parlour,  the  hut  itself  being  used  as  bedroom  and  as  a  place 
to  keep  things  in.  This  open  space  is  the  miiiuh.  This  is 
what  is  meant  in  the  passage  from  the  Culla  Yagga  given 
above,  and  it  exactly  corresponds  to  the  (itfjiinu-hhOnn  in 
front  of  (be  leaf  hut«  fthe  utajid)  of  the  rishls  mentioned 
in  the  Itaghuvaniaa,  as  quoted  below. 

Ethically  the  word  is  used,  always  with  one  or  other  of 
the  prefixes  in  or  an,  in  the  sense  of  having  or  not  having 
uncuUivuted,  bare  spots  in  the  mtud — 

ana^gano  {of  the  Arahat) :    Dhp.   233,  351;   TherT- 
g-j'thS  368 ;  M-  1.  24 ;  S.N.  517,  662. 

»drj!/iinii :    M.  1.  24 ;   S.N.  279. 

The  commentators  explain  it  as  equal  to  riiga  dosa  and 
moAa  (fullnwing  M.  1.  24) ;  but  this  is  an  exegetical,  not 
a  phil'dogical,  comment.  These  are  merely  instances  of  the 
barren  apota,  where  no  good  thing  can  grow,  or  of  the  weeds 
tlutt  cannot  thrive.  They  are  precisely  those  qualities  the 
absence  of  which  is  Nirvana  [often  =  e.g.  S.  4.  251,  252, 
261,  2(i2,  362),  the  state  of  freedom  from  rank  growth, 
Dhp.  344. 

We  have  an  exact  analogue  to  the  thought  transference 
in  JrAiTrf,  waste  (not  fallow  laml,  as  Cbildera  has) ;  akhila,  of 
the  Arahat ;  takhila,  of  the  dull,  seltish  man. 

I  would  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  as  a  correction  of  the 

dictionaries  the  following  enlry; — "  Ai)guna(n.) :  (1)  a  glade, 

clearing  in  the  jungle ;  (2)  the  open  space  in  front  of  a  leaf 

bat ;  (3)  any  bare  space — for  instance,  in  a  garden,  where 

f  f  AT  lans.  13 
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no  vegetation  except  grass  can  grow ;  (4)  ethical,  with  an-, 
'  with  no  bare  spots  in  the  mind/  cultured,  refined,  often 
of  the  Arahat ;  with  sa-,  uncultured,  dull/' 

The  above  probably  holds  good  for  Sanskrit  as  well  as 
Pali.  I  only  know  the  passages  given  in  Bohtlingk-Roth. 
Only  one  of  them  helps  us  in  the  context — Baghuvamda 
1.  52.  Mallinatha  there  quotes  the  Amara  Kosa,  but  also 
paraphrases  aygana  (both  he  and  the  text,  Bombay  S.8., 
spell  with  a  dental  n)  by  usriyd.  This  must  mean  precisely 
''a  clearing,  an  open  space,"  though  the  word  is  not  in 
the  dictionaries  in  this  sense. ^ 

It  is  a  small  matter,  perhaps ;   but  every  fresh  proof  of 

Hofrath    Biihler's   wisdom   in   urging  on   Sanskritists    the 

studv  of  the  Pali  Texts  has  its  value. 

Eh.  D. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type  Hofrath  Biihler  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
entry  in  Molesworth's  "  Mara^hi  Dictionary,**  p.  6,  where  the  old  meaning 
'house-yard*  is  given;  but  also,  as  an  alternative,  'the  cleared  and  dung- 
smeared  level  in  front  of  the  doorway,*  and  Hofrath  Biihler  suggests  that  the 
word  maybe  derived  from  ^^anj,  *to  smear.*  Hoemle  and  Grierson,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  Professor  Bendall  points  out  to  me,  have  retained  in  their 
*'Bihari  Dictionary,"  p.  37,  the  old  rendering  *  courtyard';  though  in  each 
of  the  four  passages  they  quote  the  meaning  now  proposed  would  fit  the 
context  equally  well,  or  better. — Rh.  D.] 


2.    Har  ParaurT. 

Gorakhpur,  N,W.P. 

August  21,  1897. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — In  connection  with 
Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra's  article  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Journal  on  the  **  Har  Paraurl "  in  Behar,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  the  following  instance  which  I  carue  across 
in  this  district. 

On  the  night  of  March  25,  1897,  at  Qasba  Rudarpur, 
Tahsil  Hata,  district  Gorakhpur,  a  number  of  women  had 
met  together  to  sing  songs  for  raiu.     Passing  through  the 

*  The  misprint  in  B.R.  in  giving   this  quotation    [ujafa  for  ufaja)   is  not 
corrected  in  the  second,  smaller,  edition. 
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TtTlQ^e,  thpT  got  a  plough,  and  proceeded  to  a  field  outside: 
thcTB  two  women,  stripping  themselves  of  all  their  clothing, 
haruesHt^d  themselvea  to  the  yoke,  while  a  third,  equally 
nude,  atood  behind  and  drove,  all  the  women  Binging  the 
while.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  a  slight  shower 
of  rain  occurred  shortly  afterwards.  This  is  the  only  direct 
iovtitnce  I  have  come  across  this  year;  but  I  am  informed 
that  the  "  nude  "  ceremony  was  performed  in  several  places 
of  the  district.  The  usual  procedure  here  seems  to  he  for 
the  women  to  pass  from  door  to  door,  singing  aloud  until 
they  reach  the  fields  outi^ide  the  village :  then  a  servant 
of  the  zemindar,  or  landlord,  brings  ihem  a  plough,  and 
goes  away.  The  women  theu  perfurm  the  ploughing,  until 
after  a  time  the  zemindar  sends  some  vessels  of  water, 
which  is  either  drunk  or  spilled  upon  the  ground,  and  then 
the  women  depart  to  their  homes. 

The  practice  exists  therefore,  but,  except  for  the  song- 
siDgttig,  which  was  incessant  every  night  during  the  hot 
weather  this  year,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  common.  The 
iastnnce  given  above  was  regarded  ns  so  unusual,  or  was 
ao  unfamiliar,  that  the  Thanadur,  or  native  ofBcer  in  charge 
of  the  police-station  in  the  neighbourhood,  sent  in  a  special 
report  of  it  to  headquarters  in  the  secret  confidential  form 
kspt  up  hy  Government. 

The  songs  sung  are  muuh  the  same  as  those  sung  in 
Behiir,  with  local  differences.  I  attach  one  or  two  I  have 
obtttined. 


I.  Chhodolui  apni  raehiiriyii,  Dev,  an  bina 

An  re  bina,  Dev,  ki  piini  re  binu  : 
DMyawii  alag  ruwen,  piitwa  alag  roweu,  an  binii 

An  re  hinS,  Dev,  ki  pani  re  bina : 
Bowelio     .     .     .     .     ki  amma,  ki  jin  chbodo ! 

An  re  htna,  Dev,  ki  piini  re  bina  : 
Piirab  ghalbii  liigut  bartn,  Der,  ki  barsat  burin, 

An  re  bina,  Dev,  ki  pani  re  bina : 
Okhart  alsan  bunwii,  ki  miisar  aisun  dhar, 
re  bina,  Dev,  ki  pani  re  binti, 
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II.  Kai  kds  bowelu  jhinwa  saukan  dhanwa, 
Eai  go  lagin  baniharwa  na  P 
Das  ko8  bowelon  saukan  dhanwa,  aur 
Bis  go  lagln  baniharwa  na. 

III.  Rajwa  bakhanllen  Ealattar  Sahib,  na 

Dev,  hathi  chadhe  dekhailen  gajhinwa  na 
Raniwa  bakhanllen  dulhin  Dei  ke,  na 
Dey,  dandi  chadhi  dekhailen  gajhinwa^  na 
Harwahua  bekhanilen     .     .     .     .     na 
DeVy  paniya  chalao,  dand  torlein,  na. 

lY.  Pani  bina  parela  akal,  ho  Rama 

Hand!  bahmaniya  har  jote,  ho  Rama. 

Translations — 

I.  They  are  deserting  their  wives,  0  God,  for  want  of 
grain.  0  God,  for  want  of  grain,  and  for  want  of  water, 
daughters  are  crying  here  and  sons  are  crying  there  for 

want  of  grain.     0  God,  etc.   (repeated).     Crying  is  's 

mother  (and  saying),  "  Do  not  abandon  me  !  "  Clouds  are 
rising  in  the  East,  0  God,  and  raining.  Like  mortars 
are  the  drops,  like  pestles  the  showers. 

II.  How  many  kos  are  you  sowing  fine  sokan  dhan  (rice), 
how  many  ploughmen  are  set  to  the  plough  ? 

Ten  kos  I  am  sowing  sokan  dhan,  and  twenty  ploughmen 
are  set  to  the  plough. 

III.  They  are  addressing  the  ^  Collector  Sahib  as  the  Raja. 
0  God,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  he  looks  at  the  crops. 
They  are  addressing^  [Dei  Dulhin]  as  the  Rani.  0  God, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  she  looks  at  the  crops.  They  are 
addressing^  ....  as  the  ploughman.  0  God,  let 
rain  fall,  that  we  may  burst  the  boundaries. 

IV.  0  Rama,  famine  is  fallen  on  us  for  want  of  rain, 
0  Rama,  widowed  Brahman  women  have  taken  the  plough.^ 

"Walter  Lupton. 

1  Various  names  of  officers,  zemindars,  etc.,  are  used  according  to  locality. 
The  Btanza  is  generally  one  of  abuse,  but  not  necessarily  always  so. 

'  This  taking  of  the  plough  by  widowed  Brahmin  women  is  regarded  as  an 
especial  sign  of  seyere  distress.    It  has  been  much  sung  this  year. 
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F  THE  BCDDHA. 


I  have  vnitured  to  collect  some  facts  and  to  draw  some 
infereccBS  as  to  schooU  ol"  Buddhiat  tliouglit  in  India  iu 
A^oWb  time  (J.R.A.S.,  1891,  pp.  409-4i:t)  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  (ib.,  pp.  414— il^O).  Mr.  Hardy's 
new  volume  of  the  Anguttora  brings  us  an  interesting  list  of 
Turious  auhnuls  ut  sophidta,  ascetics,  and  teoeliers  lu  India 
iu  tlie  Buddha's  owu  time.  It  is  unfortunately  only  a  bare 
list,  and  Buddbaghosa  on  the  passage  does  not  give  much 
help.  But  the  list  is  interesting.  It  runs  (p.  '27Q)  us 
follows  :— 


1.  Ajivako. 

2.  Nigantho. 

3.  Munda-savalco. 

4.  Jatiiako. 

5.  Paribbajako. 


6.  Miigandiko. 

7.  Tedandiko. 

8.  Aviruddhako. 

9.  Gotamuko. 

10.  Devadhammiko. 


On  this  Buddbaghosa  has  the  following  note : — 
"  ajirako  l\  nagga-pabbajito,  niganflio  ti  purJma-bbaga- 
patichanuo,  mundasdvaico  ^  ti  uigantba-siivuko,  jntilako  ti 
tapaso,  parihb^uko  ti  cbanna-paribbiijuko,  mAgandikadaifo^ 
pi  titthiyii  eva.  Neaam  pana  Bilesu  paripOra-karitaya  abhil- 
vena  sukku-pakkho  na  gahito." 

It  seems  probable  that  if  the  last  five  names  had  conveyed 
to  Buddhaghosa  elear  and  cartaiu  connotations  he  would 
have  told  us  more,  just  us  he  explains  that  the  ambiguous 
>'o.  'A  means  speciiicolly  a  Nigantha  disuiple,  a  Jain.  The 
Tedandiko  (No,  7)  ts  clear  enough, — tbat  school  of  Brahmin 
IiL^gars  who  carried  three  8ta.vee  bound  up  aa  one,  I  can 
lunke  nothing  certain  of  Nos.  3  and  8,  in  both  of  which 
cases  the  readings  are  doubtful.  No.  9  is  most  interesting. 
Ol"  course  it  cannot  mean  a  follower  of  our  Gotania.  So 
there  must  have  esisled  another  school  founded  by  another 
Gotsinu-    And  does  Xo.  10  mc&n  merely  a  deva- worshipper  ? 


>  So  US.  (wl]. 
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Or  should  we  not  rather  suppose  a  special  meaning  was 
attached  to  deva-dhammiko^  such  as  "  follower  of  the  system 
of  the  god"  (perhaps  Siva ;  it  surely  could  not  be  Indra)  P 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


4.    Water  (Watura)  in  Sinhalese. 

Mr.  Donald  Ferguson,  who  has  printed  for  private 
circulation  an  excellent  and  much  needed  **  Contribution 
towards  a  Biography  of  Robert  Knox,**  has  now  brought 
out,  in  the  J.R.A.S.  Ceylon  Branch,  a  very  useful  list  of  all 
the  words  found  in  the  "Historical  Relation,"  as  well  as  those 
found  in  a  manuscript  list,  drawn  up  by  Enox,  and  still 
in  the  British  Museum  (Sloane,  1039).  There  are  nearly 
800  of  these  words,  all  current  among  the  people  in  Ceylon 
about  1650.  Among  these  words  Enox  gives  diyara  for 
'water,'  and  Mr.  Ferguson  suspects  this  to  be  the  real 
word  then  used,  and  since  ousted  by  watura  (the  common 
word  now)  through  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
water,     (See  his  note,  p.  9.) 

Now  watura  occurs  in  the  title  of  the  well-known  book 
Amdivaiura  (*the  water  of  life,*  ambrosia,  i.e.  Nirvana), 
a  work  certainly  centuries  older  than  the  Dutch. 

So  far  from  watura  being  among  the  youngest  words  in 
Sinhalese,  it  is,  I  venture  to  think,  one  of  the  oldest,  for 
we  have  to  go  back  beyond  Sanskrit  or  Pali  to  the  Greek 
vZ(op  (whydor)  for  an  analogue.     Compare  vero^  and  our  wet. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 


5.    The  Eingdom  of  Eartrpura. 

Sir, — The  Eingdom  of  Eartrpura,  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Smith's  very  interesting  article  on  the  Conquests  of 
Samudra  Gupta,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Society's 
Journal,  was  most  probably  that  of  the  Eatur,  Eaturia, 
or  Eatyur,  rajas.  These  chiefs  ruled  in  Eamaon,  Garhwal, 
and   Rohilkand,  from  very   early   times.     They  appear   to 
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have  been  an  offahoot  from  the  tribe,  which,  under  tha 
names  of  Kata  or  Takft,  Eiithya  or  TbiJkya,  with  other 
Tarianta,  was  once  very  powerful  ia  tlm  uorth  uud  west 
of  India. 

Botli  Eatas  and  Katiiriaa  were  of  Solar  race :  they  both 
clAimed  de§cent  from  the  Naga  demigod  Basdeo,  Baska 
K«g,  or  Viieuki ;  and  both  hod  for  their  tribtil  emblem 
the  NagA  or  hooded  serpent.  At  Badanwur,  in  the  Panjab 
Himalaya,  are  templea  to  Ba^eo,  the  deified  anooBtor  of 
tile  Eatue  or  Takas;  and  near  the  holy  Badarinath  is  an 
anoicnl  temple  to  Bitadeo,  the  ancestor  of  the  Eaturia  rajas. 

One  of  the  Katurlas  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  powerful 
sapporter  of  Sankara  Achiirya,  who,  with  the  aid  of  this 
fihi<>f,  founded  the  present  Badarinath  temple,  and  brought 
the  pnexts  from  the  Bukban. 

All  ancient  remains  in  Karation  and  Garhwiil  are  aBcribod 
by  the  people  to  the  Kataria  ruj. 

Two  large  villages  near  Alinora  are  called  Katynr  and 
Katarmal. — Yours  obediently, 

Chas.  F.  Olcham. 

Great  Bealingt,  Wooiihi-iihje. 
November  23,  1897. 

Tf  lit*  Sientary  ef  t/u  Soyal  Aiiatic  Surufji. 


6.    Wuo  Found  Buddha's  BibtbplacbP 
Audi  alteram  partem. 

To  PtiifBBoi  T.  W.  Ehts  DATing,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.. 

Stertlary,  S«yal  Aiiatie  Socittg  of  Great  Briltin  and  Inland,  ZandoH. 

Dbak  Sib, — As  long  oa  Dr.  Waddell  ventilated  his 
griovanc^  in  the  Indian  and  English  newspapers,  I  did 
uoi  think  it  worth  while  to  take  any  serious  notice  of 
thsni ;  but  since  he  has  chosen  your  esteemed  Journal  us 
a  medium,  I  owe  it  to  the  honour  of  the  Bepartment  to 
irlitoh  1  bi'lung  to  reply  to  hi^  egoislical  atJitements  made 
in  yonr  ^'umber  for  July,  1897,  pages  tii4-(J51. 
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1 .  I  flatly  deny  that  I  ever  received  any  communication, 
either  direct  or  through  the  usual  Government  channel, 
from  Dr.  Waddell  concerning  the  Nigliva  pillar  inscription. 

2.  On  the  12th  May,  1896,  I  requested  the  Government 
of  the  North  -Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Nepalese  Darbar,  through  the  Government 
of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department,  to  an  exploration 
being  made  of  the  vast  ruins  near  Nigliva  as  far  as 
Bhagwanpur  (Rummindei). 

3.  On  the  29th  August,  1896,  the  Government  of  India 
in  the  Foreign  Department,  in  its  letter  No.  1,500  E.B., 
informed  the  Resident  of  Nepal,  '^  it  has  been  decided  that, 
if  the  Nepalese  Darbar  grant  the  necessary  permission. 
Dr.  A.  Fiihrer,  Archaeological  Surveyor,  North -Western 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  will  be  deputed  to  conduct  the 
explorations.*' 

4.  Dr.  Waddell  says  in  his  letter  (page  647  of  your 
Journal) :  ''The  Lumbini  Grove  (the  actual  birthplace)  will 
be  found  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Tillage  of 
Nigliva " ;  whilst  I  found  the  Lumbini,  the  modern  Rum- 
mindei, just  thirteen  miles  east-east-south  of  Nigliva,  and 
fully  eighteen  miles  east-east-south  of  the  southern  gate  of 
Kapilavastu.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  I 
found  the  Lumbini  Grove  and  Kapilavastu  "at  the  very 
spots  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Waddell.'* 

5.  I  would  refer  all  those  interested  in  the  controversy 
to  my  forthcoming  "Monograph  on  Buddha  oslkyamuni's 
Birthplace  in  the  Nepalese  Tarai,"  illustrated  by  two  maps 
of  the  ruins  of  Kapilavastu  and  the  Lumbini  Grove,  which 
will  shortly  be  issued  as  No.  xxvi  of  the  New  Imperial 
Series  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  Reports. 

6.  It  would  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Waddell 
if  he  had  also  referred  to  my  letter  published  in  the 
AthencBum  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1896,  which  explains 
the  accidental  omission  of  the  reference  complained  of  in 
the  Athe)iwiim  of  September  28,  1895. 

On  this  subject  I  would  like  to  subjoin  copy  of  G.  O. 
No.  2,805  W.  A.,  dated  Naini  Tal,  the  6th  April,  1896,  from 
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the  Secretury  to  Government,  Nor tli -Western  Provinces  and 
Omih,  Public  Works  Department,  to  the  Secretary  to  t!ie 
Government  of  India,  Department  of  Revenue  and  Afjri- 
culture  (Archaeology  and  Kpigriiphy) : — 

"Sra, — I  nm  (Imxtcil  to  iwknowleilge  the  receipt  of  Govt-rnment 
of  India  lulter,  No.  3532/3^-11,  dated  the  3l3t  Deoember,  ISUS. 
teliUire  to  tlie  complaint  by  Hi.  Stanley  Lane  1'ooIh  of  the 
incorpuration,  without  acknowlffdgraent,  in  the  Keport  of  tlie 
Uoghal  Architecture  of  Putehpur  Sikri,  of  certuln  matter  takoa 
from  the  Introduetiuu  to  his  'Cutuiogue  of  the  Sloghul  Coins  in 
the  Britiah  UuBtam.'  (2)  With  reference  thereto,  J  am  to  state 
thnt  I>r,  Fiiiirer  did  not  infentionuUy  commit  the  plugiurism 
i>oitiplaiued  of,  as  in  suppljing  Mr.  Smith  with  the  introiluttion 
priulcd  on  pages  xv  to  six  of  Pnrt  I  of  the  Report  in  (piestion, 
it  was  distinctly  atat*cl  in  a  footnote  that  the  short  intiodaotory 
diaptur  on  Akbur's  life  and  character  was  based  in  the  main  points 
»D  Dr.  Siiuiley  Lun«  Poole's  Introdueiiou  to  hie  '  Cutulogoe  of 
the  Coins  of  the  Moghnl  Emperors  in  the  British  Museum,' 
pai^s  i  and  si  to  xvii.  The  original  manuscript  has  been  sub- 
milted  for  the  Lieutenunt-Oovernor's  inspection  and  contuine  the 
Dut«.  but  in  preparing  the  mittt«r  for  the  press,  the  explanatory 
nut«  was  omitted  by  Dr.  Fiihror's  copyist.  The  otniasioa  vras 
unfortiinatvly  not  observed  hy  Dr.  Fiihrer  himself  in  passing  the 
final  pmofa.  An  extract  from  that  officer's  letter'  on  the  subjeut 
IB  enclosed  for  the  iriformation  of  the  Government  of  lodia." 


September  14,  1P97. 


Yours  faithfully, 

A.  FiJHKBH,  Pil.D. 


NOTB   TO    AHOTE   LeTTKR. 

In  Dr.  Fiihrer'a  above  attempted  reply  to  my  letter, 
lie  BdduceB  as  his  proofs  merely  one  fragmentary  extract 
(ta  bis  para.  3)  from  an  official  letter.  This  official  letter, 
buwever,  as  is  evident  from  iu  fuller  form  (given  by  himself 
ia    u  letter,    under    the    same    beading,    to    the  Piomer   of 


A.8. 


,  ilat»d  HlhMurch,  lS9e. 
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October  29,  1897,  of  which  I  send  a  copy  for  record), 
expressly  refers  to  quite  a  different  subject  altogether^  namely, 
the  excavation  of  a  tomb  by  the  side  of  the  edict-pillar 
at  Nigliva,  Nothing  is  mentioned  in  that  correspondence 
whatever  about  the  subject  of  Buddha's  birthplace,  as 
this,  indeed,  was  my  research,  and  that  long-lost  site  lay 
several  miles  distant  from  the  site  of  the  proposed  excavation 
of  the  tomb  referred  to  in  Dr.  Fiihrer's  letters. 

In  reply  to  his  bald  para.  1 — It  will  be  noted  that 
in  the  fuller  version  of  his  letter,  in  "  categorically 
denying"  receipt  of  my  letter  of  August,  1893,  he  says 
"t/i  1893,  at  which  date  this  (Nigliva)  pillar  was  not  even 
known."  Yet  the  notice  of  this  discovery  went  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  Spring  of  1893,  and  in  Dr.  Fiihrer's 
own  printed  report  for  that  year  (Annual  Kept,  of  the  Arch. 
Surveyor,  N.W.  Provs.,  for  1893-4)  he  himself  records 
it  in  para.  22  in  the  following  words  :  "The  new  Asoka 
edicts,  which  were  discovered  in  March,  1893,  by  Major 
Jaskaran  Singh,  of  Balrarapur."  But  perhaps  Dr.  Fiihrer 
will  "categorically  deny"  that  he  ever  wrote  this  report, 
which  he  has  now  so  completely  forgotten.  Thus,  also,  has 
he  doubtless  forgotten  my  two  letters ;  for  it  is  too  great 
an  improbability  to  believe  that  both  these  letters  never 
reached  him. 

As  to  the  quibble  in  para.  4,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  precise  geographical  position  of  the  birthplace  has 
not  yet  been  fixed.  As  Dr.  Fiihrer  has  visited  the  spot, 
he  might  have  given  us  a  more  intelligible  direction  than 
"  east-east-south,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  It  appears 
to  lie  some  miles  to  the  east  of  Nigliva,  but  we  must  await 
a  competent  survey  to  fix  it.  The  important  indications 
which  I  ofiered,  when  I  started  this  research,  were,  that  the 
spot  lay  certainly  within  a  few  miles  of  this  Nigliva  pillar, 
and*  that  search  ought  to  be  made  for  it  there,  especially 
in  the  directions  given  by  the  ancient  pilgrims — namely, 
according  to  the  Chinese  version,  about  **30  li  to  the 
S.W.  and  thence  50  ii  to  the  N.,"  and  according  to  the 
'Jibetan,    "one    morning  and    half    a    day's  journey"    to 
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"the  north-Ms/,"  as  detailed  in  my  original  paper.  Every- 
boHv  knows  ihtit  the  Oriental  estimate  of  distance  and 
directioQ  is  only  approximate  at  the  best.  Eut  my  central 
tmai  remained,  that  the  long  looked-for  spot  lay  certainly 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  NigHva  pillar,  somewhat  in 
keeping  with  the  pilgrims'  indications,  and  bad  only  to  be 
searched  for  to  be  found. 

In  his  last  remaining  pariigraph,  6  (para,  2  carefully  abstains 
from  quotation,  Ihough  even  that  letter  makes  no  reference 
to  Buddha's  birthplace),  he  refers  to  his  explanation  of  the 
Lstne-Poole  incident.  I  had  not  seen  this  explanation;  but 
he  still  "owes  it  to  the  honour  of  the  Department  to  which 
he  belongs  "  to  explain  the  much  graver  charges  of  a  similar 
kind  made  in  the  Pioneer  of  September  22  in  regard 
xo  bia  "  Ponograph "  on  Christian  Tombs  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces. 

It  is  eomewhut  amusing,  after  all  that  Dr.  Fuhrer  has 
claimed  in  regard  to  this  discovery,  to  find  that  not  only 
did  ho  lol  initiate  that  research,  but  be  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  the  local  discovery  of  the  spot,  not  even  wilh  the 
aaearthing  of  the  famous  edict-pillar  there,  which  fised  the 
Bpotbeyond  all  doubt.  Thisdiggiiig  wasdoneby  theNepalese 
officials  in  renpoiue  to  my  letter  to  the  G-overnment  of  India ; 
and  wc  learn  from  the  authoritative  account  by  Mr.  V. 
Smith  (Journal,  p.  618)  that  Dr.  Fiihrer  did  not  arrive  on 
the  scene  until  some  time  after  the  extensive  excavations 
had  been  completed,  and  when  liitle  else  was  left  to  be 
done  than  lo  take  a  copy  of  the  inscriptions. 

Thus,  the  fact  of  luy  having  initiated  and  formulated 
the  research  in  question,  which  led  to  a  discovery  which 
hat  been  declared  by  the  Oriental  Congress  to  bo  "one 
uf  the  most  important  Indian  archaeological  discoveries  of 
iho  century,"  remains  wholly  untouched,  and  is  aulEcienily 
Touched  tor  by  the  official  documents  which  I  have  already 
published  in  this  Journal. 

December  19,  1897.  L.  A.  Wae 


[The  Council  have  decided  that  t-his  discussion  must  now  close.] 
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7.    History  of  Pegu. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  herewith  send  you  an  extract  from 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Captain  Gerini,  at  Bangkok, 
regarding  the  ancient  history  of  Pegu.  "When  preparing 
my  paper  on  Takkola,  which  was  read  before  the  Oriental 
Congress  at  Paris,  I  wrote  to  Burma  for  information. 
Tlie  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Symes,  kindly  forwarded  my  letter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Tenasserim,  who,  again,  forwarded 
it  to  a  missionary  connected  with  the  Talaings  (M6n8). 
That  good  gentleman  merely  referred  me  to  the  works  of 
Phayre,  Forbes,  and  others  standing  on  my  bookshelves, 
so  my  labour  was  in  vain.  I  was,  however,  informed  that 
Captain  Gerini  had  made  some  discoveries,  and  accordingly 
wrote  to  him. 

Owing  to  the  great  emigration  of  the  Mdns  to  Siam, 
when  fleeing  from  the  sword  of  Alompra,  most  of  their 
histories  and  works  were  taken  there ;  but,  although 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  still  work  to  be  done  in  Burma. 
Ancient  manuscripts  may  yet  be  discovered,  old  cities 
overhauled  and  dug  into,  and  their  original  names 
discovered  by  inquiring  into  the  various  Mou  dialects. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Moil  family  extended  as  far  north  as 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  and  that  the 
modern  Sandoway  (Sada?)  was  one  of  their  trading  stations. 
Somewhere  about  a.d.  300,  people  from  the  east  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  founded  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Gulf  of  Martaban,  of  which  the  principal  appears  to  have 
been  That  on,  or  Saddhammanagara.  There  was  also  a  city 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  called  Brom  (Prome)  or  Srikhetra, 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Pru,  who  were  probably  of 
the  Mofi  family.  In  1050  a.d.  Anuruddha  the  Mramma 
(Burman)  king  of  Pugan,  is  said  to  have  swept  do\vn  on 
Thatofi,  and  carried  away  its  king  and  a  copy  of  the 
Tipitakam.  After  that  there  was  an  anarchy,  till  a  Shan  (?) 
of  the  name  of  Wareru  established  a  monarchy  at  Martaban 
(Muttama)  in  1287  a.d.,  and  history  thenceforward  begins 
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to  gipt  clearer.  It  is,  however,  to  tlie  time  previous  to  this 
to  which  attention  sboiild  be  turned  in  order  to  solve  the 
questions — 

1,  When,  whence,  and  by  whom  was  Buddhism  intro- 

duced into  Pegu  ? 

2.  Was   there  ever,  prior  to  1287  a.d.,  ftu   important 

kingdom    in    South    Burma,   or   were    (here   only 
u  few  independent  semi-Indian  coloniea  ? 

French,  German,  and  Italian  workers  are  undoubtedly 
making  their  researches;  but  the  Government  and  Civil 
Servants  of  Burma  appear  to  be  doing  nothing,  and  are 
content  with  the  works  of  Phayre,  Mason,  Forchhammer, 
and  Forbea.  which,  thi.iiigh  highly  important  and  praise- 
worthy, are  imperfect  and  out  of  date. 


^Extract  from   Letter   from    Captain    Gf.uisi,      Biingkok, 
October  21,  1897.] 

".  .  ■  .  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  also  that 
five  of  Gavampati's  books  are  still  to  be  obtained  in  Burma, 
two  only  being  lost.  All  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  here 
are  the  first  three  books,  and  I  have  little  hope  of  finding 
the  others,  though  I  know  tie  whole  work  was  translated 
iato  Siamese  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  It  would  he 
a  good  thing  if  you  could  induce  some  scholar  in  Burma, 
acquainted   with    the    Tnlaing    language,    to    prepare    and 

publish  a  translation  of  the  bcwks  existing  there 

I  do  not  ascribe  much  historical  importance  to  the  work, 
though  DO  doubt  it  gives  many  useful  scraps  of  information 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  But  there  is  a  much  more 
important  work,  of  a  purely  historical  character,  dealing 
with  events  in  Pegu,  from  the  accession  of  King  Wareru 
[a.D.  12«7,  St.  J.]  to  the  reign  of  P'hra:  Eiim  {Binya  Ran 
of  Phayre)   [a.D.   1526,  St.  J.].     It  consists  of  twouty-four 

large  books,  of  which  twenty  only  are  preserved 

The  miauDg  four  books  at  the  end  contained,  I  think,  the 
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narrative  from  the  reign  of  P*hra:  Ram  to  the  Burmese 
conquest  in  a.d.  1603.  I  have  translated  nearly  all  the  first 
twenty  books^  and  am  waiting  for  some  fortunate  coincidence 
that  will  lead  me  to  the  discovery  of  the  remaining  four. 
These  are,  I  believe,  the  Royal  Peguan  Annals,  which 
have  evidently  been  lost  in  Pegu,  as  I  do  not  see  them 
mentioned  in  any  book  on  that  country.  Besides  the  work 
just  named,  we  have  in  Siam  an  abridged  history  of  Pegu 
from  the  foundation  of  Hamsawati  (Pegu)  to  the  British 
conquest  of  Lower  Burma.  This  must  be  the  work 
compiled  by  the  Talaing  monk  Hsaya-dau  Athwa,  of  which 
Phayre  (Preface,  "History  of  Burma,"  etc.,  p.  vii)  says 
he  obtained  only  a  fragment  translated  into  Burmese.^  I 
failed,  however,  to  discover  as  yet  any  connected  narrative  of 
events  in  Pegu  for  the  famous  blank  period  a.d.  781-1085, 
though  I  was  able  to  gather  a  few  facts  regarding  it  from 
the   contemporary  chronicles   of    Lamp'hun    (Labong)    and 

other  L^u  or  Siamese  states Researches  ought, 

therefore,  to  be  made  for  the  more  ancient  period  preceding 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  archaeological 
studies  are  not  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  British 
Government  in  Burma,  and  that  the  Talaing  language  is 
allowed  to  sink  down  into  nonentity.  Some  effort  should 
be  made  to  induce  the  Government  to  give  more  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  to  establish  a  Talaing  school,  say,  in 
Moulmain,  where  a  library  should  be  formed  containing 
copies  of  all  Talaing  works  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
discover  in  the  monasteries.  I  think  there  are  many  of 
such  works  extant ;  but  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Moulmain  and  Yay  districts,  where  Burmese  domination 
has  not  been  long.  The  Mon  literature  was  much  more 
extensive  than  the  Burmese :  in  Siam  we  have  translations 
of  Mon  treatises  on  Astronomy,  Astrology,  Medicine,  etc., 
now  in  use,  while  the  Siamese  Laws  were  framed  on  those 


*  Hamflawati  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  a.d.  -073,  but,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  at  the  time  when  Anumddha  sacked  Thaton,  the  inference  is  that 
it  did  not  then  exist,  or  had  fallen  into  decay.  Sir  A.  Phayre  does  not  give  the 
date  of  the  monk  Athwa  or  the  periods  about  which  he  wrote. — St.  A.  St.  J. 
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«xbu)t  in  Pcga  before  as  ncll  as  after  the  time  of  Eing 

Wareru "  ' 

R.  F.  St.  Andhsw  St.  John. 
Wadhinn  College,  Oxford. 
Dtmnber  7,  189'. 

r>  UU  Sienlaty  »/  tht  Soyat  Miatit  Saeiery. 


8.    A  Ml'hammrdan  Encyclopaedia, 

Dear  pKOKBsaoR  Rnva  DAvn>s, — At  tlie  last  Congress  of 
Orientalists  held  in  Paris  a  motion  was  adopted  for  the  third 
tune  regarditig  the  necessity  of  publishing  a  Mahammedan 
Encyclopaedia.  The  firm  of  E.  J.  BritI,  at  Leyden,  has  now 
ia  preparation  a  work  destined  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  all 
faturo  contribulioua.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  schema  has 
not  advanced  since  a  ruaolution  was  pasae<l  at  the  Congress 
in  ISDti,  when  a  suggestion  was  made  to  place  Professor 
Roberloon  Smith  at  the  head  of  an  luternationul  Committee 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  object.  At  the  Geneva  Congress 
Profeissor  GoEdziber  was  elected  to  till  the  vacancy  left  by 
tlie  demise  of  Professor  Roberlson  Smith,  and  in  1897  a 
retolution  was  adopted  by  whi(;h  it  was  decided  to  approach 
tlie  various  goverumeuts  and  learned  societies  for  material 
support.  To  wait  for  State  granta  woidd  delay  the  work 
indefinitely,  and  much  time  may  thus  be  wasted  and  many 
more  resolutions  pusscd  without  furthering  the  publication 
of  the  Encyclopaedia. 

As  one  greatly  interested  in  the  matter,  I  would  venture 
to  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
Becare  a  publisher  who  would  undertake  the  work  on  his 
own  responsibility,  say  on  the  lines  of  Smith's  "  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Kotuun  Antiquities,"  This  work  has  paid  its 
way  M)  well  that  a  third  edition  has  already  been  published, 
and  it  has  proved  a  saccess  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
I  am  suro  that  if  the  Muhammedan  Encyclopaedia  were 
compiled  in  a  similar   manner,  a   sale  of   500-600  copies 
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could  easily  be  predicted.  Such  a  publication  would  un- 
doubtedly receive  substantial  support  from  all  the  aocieties 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  direction  of  affairs  could  not 
be  undertaken  by  anyone  more  competent  than  Professor 
Goldziher,  assisted  as  he  would  be  by  a  number  of  eminent 
scholars,  and  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  regret  for  all 
concerned  were  he  to  relinquish  this  task,  as  he  seems  to 
desire. — Yours  faithfully, 

H.    HiRSCHFELD. 

November  22,  1897. 


9.    Persecution  of  Buddhists. 

Sir, — At  the  late  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Paris  there 
arose,  in  the  Indian  Section,  a  discussion  relative  to  the 
alleged  persecution  of  the  votaries  of  Buddhism  by  the 
Brahmans,  and  by  sovereigns  professing,  or  converted  to, 
the  religion  of  Siva.  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  read 
by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Professor 
Rhys  Davids  alluded  to  a  supposed  persecution  by  a 
king  culled  Sudhanvan,  which  was  brought  about  at  the 
instigation  of  Kumslrilabhatta  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  century  a.d.  It  is  described  in  the  first  canto  of 
the  Sftiikara  Dig  Vijaya,  ascribed  to  Madhava,  and  in  the 
Sunhara  Vijaf/a,  ascribed  to  Anandagiri. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question  of  persecution 
in  this  brief  note,  but  merely  to  touch  on  the  question  of 
the  identity  of  Sudhunvun.  This  king  is  styled  a  monarch 
of  South  India.  The  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
known  lists  of  South  Indian  kings.  Was  there  really  a  king 
of  that  name  about  that  time,  and  who  was  he  P 

Sanskrit  writers  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  Sanskri- 
tizing  Dravidian  names,  just  as  in  England  we  anglicize 
the  names  of  North  American  Indian  celebrities,  calling 
them  "  DcH^r-foot,"  "  Burning  Cloud,"  and  so  on.  Knowing 
this  practice  to  exist,  and  being  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
any  tradition  existed  in  South  India  as  to  the  existence  of 
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a  king  bearing  a  name  corresponding  to  "  Strong  bow,"  or 
*'  Good  bow,"  I  wrote  to  Dr.  G.  U.  Pope,  of  Oxford,  with 
the  following  result. 

He  points  out  that,  amongst  the  seven  celebrated  generous 
chieftains  of  the  old  Tamil  Lyrics,  was  one  known  as  Yal- 
vjl-dri,  or  Athan-6ri.  These  Lyrics,  according  to  Dr.  Pope, 
date  generally  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century  a.d., 
and  therefore  embrace  the  period  of  Eum&rilabhatta.  It 
is  just  possible,  therefore,  that  Yal-vil-ori  and  Sudhanvan 
may  be  identical,  though  we  have  no  evidence  to  support 
the  theory. 

The  king  was,  according  to  the  poems,  a  mighty  hunter. 
His  chief  residence  was  a  hill  called  Kolli,  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  a  place  from  which  the  Chera  kings  take  one  of  their 
titles.  And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Kerala  Utpatti  states  that  the  Buddhists  were  driven  out 
of  Kerala  by  Kum&rilabhatta ;  so  that  the  locality  in 
question  tallies  with  both  legends.  Amongst  the  old  Tamil 
poems  quoted  by  Dr.  Pope  there  are  three  in  his  praise 
(Nob.  152,  153,  204).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Patiu- 
pdffu  as  having  fought  with  another  king  called  Eclri, 
and  in  poem  No.  158  he  is  named  as  ''Lord  of  the 
gleaming  hill  of  Kolli."  His  especial  bard  was  Van-paranar. 
Dr.  Pope  has  kindly  given  me  translations  of  poems  152 
and  204,  but  as  they  are  merely  outbursts  of  praise  and 
gratitude,  I  refrain  from  quoting  them. 

R.  Sewell. 


j.K.A.t.  1898.  H 
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(October,  NoTember,  December,  1897.) 


T.     Obnbral  Mbbtinos  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

November  9, 1897. — E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq.  (Hon.  Treasurer), 
in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

1.  Mr.  Maurice  Canney, 

2.  Mr.  Richard  Eve, 

3.  Dr.  J.  N .  Reuter, 

4.  His  Excellency  Felice  Naissa, 

5.  Mr.  RhuYon  Quest, 

6.  Mr.  Atul  Chandra  Chatterjee, 

7.  Mr.  Robert  Bryson  Dickson, 

8.  Mr.  Gray  Hill, 

9.  Mr.  H.  W.  Cave, 
10.  Mr.  G.  P.  Tate, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
Buddhist  carving  from  the  Malakhand  Valley.  Professor 
Bendal),  Mr.  Sewell,  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  Hofrath 
Dr.  Biihler  spoke  on  the  subject ;  and  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mrs.  Hope. 

Mr.  Beveridge  gave  an  account  of  some  new  evidence 
he  had  obtained  as  to  the  history  of  Baber's  Diamond,  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  Eohinoor.  The  complete  paper  on 
the  subject  is  to  appear  in  the  Calcutta  Review, 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  read  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
on  "Persecution   of  Buddhists  in  India.'*     On   a  detailed 
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examination  of  the  evidence  he  considered  that  except  in 
one  doubtful  case  there  never  had  been  any  such  perse* 
cution.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Hofrath  Dr.  Biihler, 
Mr.  Sewell,  and  Mr.  Romesh  C.  Dutt  took  part.  The  paper 
will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 

December  14,  1897. — Lord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

1.  Mrs.  Brian  Hodgson, 

2.  Rev.  A.  W.  Oxford, 

3.  Mr.  H.  W.  Hogg, 

4.  Mr.  S.  L.  Bensusan, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Salmon^  then  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Importance 
to  Great  Britain  of  the  establishment  of  an  Oriental  School 
in  London." 

My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  of  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  the  study  of  Oriental  languages 
in  England  has  frequently  been  advocated  by  eminent 
statesmen  and  learned  scholars.  The  first,  I  believe,  who 
brought  the  matter  before  the  notice  of  the  Government 
was  the  Marquis  Wellesley  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
He  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  Indian  Civil  servants 
having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  languages, 
history,  religion,  and  character  of  the  peoples  of  India. 
Since  that  time  a  great  number  of  distinguished  men  have 
confirmed  his  views.  But,  probably,  no  one  has  laboured 
more  in  bringing  the  matter  before  public  notice  than 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  Oxford.  Forty  years  ago  he 
wrote  to  the  Times  newspaper  suggesting  that  the  neglect 
of  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  on  the  part  of 
the  servants  of  the  State  might  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  which  brought'  about  the  lamentable  Indian  Mutiny. 

**  Truths,"  according  to  an  Arabic  adage,  "  are  frequently 
unpalatable — none  the  less,  they  cannot  be  obliterated  from 
the  mind  of  the  wise." 
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It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  heretofore  all  effurts  to 
foster  and  cultivate  the  study  of  Orienltil  languages  in 
thia  country  have  not  borne  practtcul  results. 

There  baa  undoubtedly  been  a  partial  aivakcning.  Oar 
two  great  Universities  afibrd  to  desiref'ul  students  the  menus 
of  §tudying  some  of  the  languuges  of  tLe  East.  The 
Imperial  In§titnte,  moreover,  has  certainly  made  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  by  taking  measures  for  helping  lo 
bring  before  public  notice  the  great  need  oF  the  esUiblisb- 
ment  of  an  Oriental  College  in  London. 

Sluub  more,  however,  is  wanted ! 

Here,  in  the  Metropolis  of  tbis  great  Empire — an  Empire 
that  includes  over  three  bundrud  millions  of  Eastern 
subjects — no  adequate  provisioa  for  the  study  of  the  various 
languages  spoken  by  the  divers  nkces  is  made,  no  en- 
couragemeiit  afforded  for  undertaking  such  studies.  It  is 
true  that  University  College  and  King's  College  both  possess 
an  excellent  staff  of  unpaid  Professors  of  and  Li-cturers  on 
some  oC  the  languuges  of  the  East.  On  the  other  baud, 
this  by  no  means  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
"WTiat  is  most  essentially  needful  for  the  cultivation  aud 
enoounigement  of  these  studies  is  the  foundation  of 
Bcholarships  for  students  intended  for  the  Military,  Xavai, 
and  Civil  Services.  Moreover,  lectures  on  the  religion)^, 
history,  character,  and  cuatorns  of  the  varioua  Eualera 
roiKS,  subjects  of  the  Queen,  should  be  given  once  a  week, 
«t  least,  in  tbis  great  Ciiy  of  London,  in  order  to  iuure 
the  youth  of  England  with  a  knowledge  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Empire  founded  by  their  ancestors.  At  the  same 
limei  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  these  Professors  or 
Lecturers  should  devote  their  energy  and  time,  badly 
requited  as  they  are,  merely  pour  I'ntiioiir  de  la  Patrie. 

A  fully  equipped  and  adequately  endowed  College  for 
liondDn  is  the  absolute  need  to  which  I  desire  to  direct 
uttsotion. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  venture  to  bring  forward 
tbfl  resolution  which  I  propose  to  move  before  the  members 
of   tb«  Koyol  Asiatic   Society    and   those   others   who   are 
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interested  in  the  movement.  I  do  so  more  especially, 
having  regard  to  the  interest  that  this  Society  takes  in 
the  development  of  Oriental  research  and  the  expansion 
of  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature  in  Great  Britain. 
And,  I  consider  that  this  Society  should  take  the  initiative 
in  bringing  about  the  establishment  in  London  of  an 
efficient  School  for  the  study  of  the  living  languages  of 
the  East — as  well  as  Oriental  literature  in  general — by 
nominating  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  best  means  of  effectually  carrying  out  the  project. 

Apart  from  its  direct  importance,  I  trust  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  initiative  step  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  School  would  be  a  truly  appropriate  one  to  take 
before  the  close  of  this  glorious  yeaV  of  a  remarkable  reign. 
It  must  be  generally  admitted  that  no  brighter  day  dawned, 
no  happier  or  more  auspicious  occasion  has  taken  place  in 
the  past  annals  of  Great  Britain,  than  that  on  which  Her 
Majesty  celebrated  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  reign.  And  here 
is  the  point — the  Queen  rules  not  only  over  a  handful  of 
thousands  of  English  subjects,  but  over  an  Empire  in  the 
East  exceeding  in  number  any  known  to  history. 

In  a  recent  publication,  called  "  The  Imperial  Souvenir,*' 
a  verse  of  the  National  Anthem  has  been  rendered  into  fifty 
languages  spoken  in  the  Queen's  Empire.  Most  of  these 
are  Eastern ;  but  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  number  of 
languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  different  subject  races 
of  the  Queen. 

During  this  year  innumerable  schemes  have  been  brought 
forward,  more  or  less  successfully,  but  I  trust  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  none  can  be  of  more  paramount 
importance  than  the  establishment  of  a  fully  efficient 
college  for  Oriental  studies  in  London.  And  yet,  I  have 
been  informed  by  doleful  pessimists  that  the  case  is  hopeless ; 
difficulties  will  be  thrown  in  the  way,  obstacles  raised  and 
oppositions  made — mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  public 
in  general  takes  no  interest  in  outside  matters  not  directly 
connected  with  their  own  affairs  at  home.  Further,  that 
people  in  England  are  extremely  apathetic  and  supine  to 
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ererytliing  cottnected  with  Eaatem  aubjects.  I  fear  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  iiidictoient.  On  the  other 
b&ad,  of  latter  years,  iu  a  great  measure,  the  public  have 
become  to  realize,  which  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  remark- 
uble  development  of  the  Biiliah  presti,  that  these  Isles 
form  but  email  dots  upoa  the  great  map  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Brituio. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before 
the  members  of  this  Society  a  paper  connected  with  this 
subject.  It  bad  at  the  time  oousiderabte  support  and 
ayiQpatby  from  members  and  many  oLher  influential  men. 
I  also  brought  the  matter  up  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Hociety  in  I^S7.  Everyone  agreed,  and  I  know  that 
to-day  almost  everyone  agrees,  with  the  absolute  need 
of  the  existence  of  suoh  an  iQstitution  as  I  have  referred 
to  —  a  need  which  touches  the  vital  interests  of  the 
Umpire. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  while  each  individual 
admits  the  fact  he  shirks  the  responsibility  of  doing 
anything  fur  the  consummation  of  a  desirable  end.  In 
truth,  one  may  say  that  each  one  who  has  the  matter  at 
heart  shifus  it  upon  another's  shoulder,  aud  thus  ad  lib., 
until — until  the  voice  of  the  would-be  advocates  fades 
away  from  a  trumpet-like  sound  into  a  whisper. 

To  borrow  a  common  simile,  if  a  score  of  people  were  to 
epeak  simultaneoudy  in  whispera  the  sound  would  almost 
equal  a  shrill  voice  in  exclamation.  Why  not  let  theee 
irbispers  of  those  who  advocate  the  subject  be  now  this 
year  heard  in  higher  tones  ?  Why  should  nut  those  who 
iu  truth  believe  in  the  advuntages  that  would  thereby 
aiMirue  to  the  Empire  not  raise  their  voice  in  loud  oalllng 
upon  their  fellow- subjects  to  support  the  project — which 
must  be  destined  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  their  country  P 
Why  ahoidd  not  each  man  tight  with  might  and  main  and 
in  union — shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  soldiers  at  the  hour  of 
battle  P  So  one  has  gainsaid  as  yet,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
uuVtir  will,  the  suueess  of  liritish  arms  in  the  held.  Surely, 
Knglishmen    will    rise    to    the    occasion    at    present,    aud 
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remember  that  arms  alone   are  not   the  only  weapons  by 
which  this  Empire  has  been  founded  and  maintained. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  paper  I  read  in  1883,  made  the  following 
remark.  While  approving  of  the  suggestions  which  I  then 
brought  forward,  as  regards  Government  support  to  Oriental 
studies  in  England,  he  said :  ''  The  Government  is  always 
a  heavy  machine  to  move,  but  that  by  continued  efforts 
it  would  doubtless  move  in  time."  This  is  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  since  then  science  has  developed  remarkably, 
and  I  should  imagine  that  the  time  has  arrived  whereby 
this  **  heavy  machine  "  may  be  made  to  move  more  rapidly. 

Almost  every  other  great  Power  excepting  Great  Britain 
has  taken  precautions  to  provide  an  efficient  Oriental 
School  for  the  study  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  East, 
and  this  in  the  capital  of  the  country — being  as  it  were 
a  centre  from  which  efficient  servants  of  the  State  are 
equipped  for  service  in  Eastern  countries. 

There  are  doubtless  some  who  may  contend  that,  despite 
the  lack  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  a  knowledge  of 
Eastern  tongues,  the  servants  of  the  State,  whether  civil  or 
military,  have  hitherto  always  been  successful  in  carrying 
out  their  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  possession  of  such  advantages  would  have  been  of 
extreme  benefit  in  innumerable  cases,  and  might  possibly 
have  helped  to  avoid  several  disasters,  and,  so  to  speak, 
lubricate  much  of  that  friction  which  necessarily  must  arise 
from  misunderstanding  and  national  sentiment. 

Other  nations,  far  less  interested  in  the  East,  have  been 
much  more  provident  in  this  respect.  Notably  among  these 
I  may  mention  Kussia,  who  has  given  considerable  en- 
couragement and  support  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  maintains  at  the  cost  of  the  Central  Government 
a  constant  succession  of  pupils  intended  for  the  Civil, 
Military,  and  Naval  Services,  who  receive  regular  instruc- 
tion under  competent  masters  in  the  living  languages  of 
the  East.  After  keeping  so  many  terms  at  the  College, 
they  are  sent  out  to  the  several  countries  in  which  they 
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are  destined  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  study  the  vernacular 
dialects  of  each  district.  By  this  means  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  always  at  hand  a  large  number  of  young  men 
adequately  prepared  to  undertake  any  duties  which  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  East. 

The  Propaganda  at  Rome  likewise  maintains  a  succession 
of  pupils  in  the  Eastern  languages.  In  Berlin  there  is 
a  remarkably  eiEcient  seminary  of  Oriental  languages. 
The  Austrian  Government,  moreover,  has  established  and 
Bupports  an  Oriental  College  at  Vienna.  France  probably 
was  the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
Oriental  studies,  and  has  in  Paris  a  most  excellent  *'  Ecole 
pour  les  langues  Orien  tales  Yivantes.'' 

These  facts  are  doubtless  known  to  you  all;  and,  side  by 
aide  with  these,  is  the  sad  undoubted  fact  that  England, 
whose  interests  in  the  East  surpass  those  of  any  other 
nation,  has  made  no  provision  in  that  respect.  Surely,  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  an  absolute  national 
disgrace!  And  in  saying  this,  I  am  only  re-echoing  the 
words  of  several  eminent  men  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  subject. 

I  beg  leave  to  read  the  following  letter,  which  I  have 
received  from  Professor  Max  Miiller,  with  regard  to  my 
proposed  resolution  : — 

**  7,  Norham  Gar  dens  ^  Oxford. 

December  8,  1897. 

"  Deab  Peofessor  Salmone, — For  nearly  fifty  years  I  have 
pleaded,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  a  School  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  England.  I  need  not  repeat  my  arguments  as  they 
have  been  published  again  and  again.  What  I  predicted  has 
happened :  England's  influence  in  the  East  has  diminished — that 
of  other  countries  has  increased.  In  my  eyes  it  is  little  short  of 
High  Treason  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  Seminary 
for  Oriental  Languages. — Yours  sincerely, 

"(Signed)     F.  Max  Mulleb." 

The  Government  expends  every  year  millions  of  money 
in  supporting   the    Naval   and   Military   Services,   and    in 
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a  measure  this  is  supposed  to  be  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
the  general  peace  of  the  world.  Surely,  a  small  sum  may 
be  spared  for  the  proper  training  of  some  of  the  servants 
of  the  State,  who,  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
the  religion,  the  history,  and  the  customs  of  the  Eastern 
races,  would  be  enabled  the  better  to  serve  their  country, 
and  to  prevent  those  causes  of  hostility  which  often  arise 
and  lead  frequently  to  open  revolt. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  lack  of  the  knowledge  to 
which  I  refer  has  frequently  led  to  complications. 

When  travelling  in  the  East  some  years  ago,  I  frequently 
observed  how  pleased  the  natives  were  when  a  European 
conversed  with  them  in  their  own  language.  And  by  such 
facilities  as  I  have  indicated  British  officials  would  of  course 
have  a  far  better  chance  of  obtaining  information  and 
making  a  favourable  impression. 

I  only  desire  to  refer  to  one  more  point,  and  that  is  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  in  the  East.  As  every- 
one knows,  these  are  considerable  and  growing  yearly  in 
dimensions.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  more  than  one  important  rival.  And  these 
rivals  are  far-seeing  and  diplomatic.  They  are  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  undeniable  truth  that  the  natives  of  the 
East  would  be  far  more  amenable  to  reason  and  accessible 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  men  who  can  treat  with 
them  and  speak  iu  their  own  languages  than  with  those 
unable  to  do  so. 

It  is  therefore  an  imperative  necessity  not  to  allow  other 
nations  to  excel  us  in  this  most  important  matter. 

I  earnestly  trust,  in  conclusion,  that  you  will  all 
support  the  resolution,  and  strenuously  strive  in  every 
feasible  manner  to  bring  about  what  should  have  existed 
many  years  ago ;  and  I  hope  that  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  may  to-day  lay  the  basis  of  a  project  which 
I  am  convinced  is  of  supreme  national  importance,  and 
by  so  doing  add  to  the  many  achievements  which  have 
already  been  made,  and  which  will  add  to  the  glory  of 
this  great  Empire. 
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I  HOW  beg  leave  to  move  the  following  resolution  : — 

"That  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sncietj' — liaviiig  regard 
to  the  iutereHt  it  takes  in  the  development  of  Oriental 
reoeiirch  and  tlie  expansion  of  the  knowledi^e  of  Asiatic 
literature  iu  Great  Britain — should  take  the  initiative 
ill  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  an  efficient 
•chool  for  tlic  study  of  Oriental  lanjjuagea  in  London, 
— to  be  named  'The  Imperial  Oriental  College' — by 
appointing  a  Provisional  Cunimlttee  of  five  members 
(witb  power  ti)  add  to  their  number)  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  carrying  out  the  project." 

Tlie  Chairman  explained  the  views  taken  on  the  subject 
by  the  Council,  lie  said  that  on  frequent  occasions  the 
tJouncil  had  shown  its  anxiety  to  remove  what  could  only 
bo  Called  a  terrible  scandal  from  the  glory  of  England. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a  seandal  that  countries  like 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy  should  have  Oriental 
Schools  fully  equipped  and  with  admirable  stafTa  of  pro- 
fewora,  and  that  England  should  have,  not  a  lack  of  emioeDt 
Orientals,  but  only  a  lack  of  organizution  of  education. 
That  Vina  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  token  to 
exKraiuing  everybody  and  to  easting  ail  over  the  country 
•yUttbuses  for  examinations;  that  we  only  asked  "Have 
jou  been  examined?"  but  did  not  ask  "Where  have  you 
been  (aught,  and  have  you  been  taught  systematically  and 
metbodicuUy  P  "  In  all  other  countries  the  first  step  taken 
was  to  organize  methodical  teaching,  and  then  to  let  exami- 
nations and  examiners  look  to  themselves.  But  while 
foreign  Stales  looked  tirst  of  all  lo  the  organization  of 
tdaoalion  we,  in  this  country,  did  the  reverse.  That  was 
ttot  only  applicable  to  Oriental  studies,  but  the  same  thing 
applied  to  science  and  art.  The  moment  that  the  queatiou 
of  reorganising  the  London  University  arose,  tlie  Council 
nf  the  tiociety  joined  the  promoters  of  u  teaching  University 
for  Lnndun,  and  inniated  that  iu  such  a  University  there 
should  be  embodied  a  nchool  of  Oriental  studies  by  a  separate 
Faculty  of  Oriental  studiea,  or   a   department   of  UrieiU^. 
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studies  as  a  branch  of  the  organized  Faculty  of  Arts.  They 
adhered  to  the  view  that  the  proper  place  for  Oriental  studies 
in  London  was  that  it  should  be  part  of  a  reorganized  teaching 
University.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  a  great  pity  to  have 
an  institution  outside  such  a  University,  for  if  such  au 
institution  were  created  it  would  give  an  excuse,  which  he 
was  afraid  would  be  only  too  readily  accepted,  to  leave 
undone  that  which  certainly  a  University  iu  the  principal 
city  of  the  Empire  ought  to  be  proud  of  doing — that  was, 
to  fill  up  the  gap  which  they  had  so  long  deplored.  They 
had  reason  to  believe  from  what  had  fallen  lately  from  the 
President  of  the  Council  that  a  Bill  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Statutory  Commission  would  be  reintroduced  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  the  Council  were  of  opinion  that 
they  must  give  their  support  to  the  Government  in  intro- 
ducing the  Bill.  When  the  Bill  was  introduced,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  the  Council 
would  urge  before  the  Statutory  Commission  the  importance 
of  embodying  in  a  separate  statute  the  creation  of  a  Faculty 
for  such  Oriental  studies,  or  an  Oriental  school  as  a  branch 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  They  had  strong  ground  for  urging 
that  before  the  Statutory  Commission,  because  the  Royal 
Commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Cowper  in  its  report 
urged  that  such  a  school  should  be  instituted.  They  would 
be  able  to  urge  it  before  the  Commissioners  because  the  Bill, 
unless  it  deviated  from  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Session,  would  contain  words  to  the  eflFect  that  the 
Statutory  Commissioners  would  have  to  embody  in  the 
statutes  the  principles  of  the  Cowper  Commission,  one  of 
which  was  that  Oriental  studies  should  be  properly  taught 
in  the  new  University.  University  College,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  had  of  late  been  strengthening  its  staff 
of  professors  and  lecturers. 

Lord  Stanmore  moved  an  amendment  to  omit  from  the 
resolution  all  words  after  **  London/'  and  insert  "  and  that 
the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  the  project." 

Sir  Raymond  West  seconded  the  amendment,  which,  after 
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fliscuuion,  was  accepted  by  Professor  Salmon^.  The  molion. 
oit  ammided,  was  tliea  put  to  the  meotiiig  and  unanimously 
u^reed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Browne,  seconded  by  Mr. 
ThouiBOD  Lyon,  it  was  further  resolved — "That  in  the  npiniou 
of  tb«  Koyal  AsiaUc  Society  It  is  of  Importance  for  the 
eucouragement  of  Oriental  studies  ihut  wore  hope  of  employ- 
ment should  be  held  out,  especially  by  the  Goverumeiit, 
to  thosa  atudeiita  who  tihow  themselves  proficient  in  Eusteni 
languages,  and  that  such  encouragement,  it  is  believed,  will 
in  itself  be  suScient  to  secure  a  great  development  of 
Oriental  learning." 

Dr.  Hirschfeld  afterwards  read  a  paper  on  "Some  Legends 
of  tbe  Early  Life  of  Muhaminad."  A  discussion  ensued 
ill  which  Prol'essor  Margollouth,  of  0.\foi'd,  Mr,  Thomson 
Lyou,  Dr.  Gaster,  Dr.  Lowy,  Professor  E.  G.  Browne,  and 
Mr.  fiarakat  took  part. 

II,       CoNTKNTS   OF    FOKEION    ORIENTAL   JuURNALS. 
J.    ZUTSCUaUT  DEK  DeUTSCBEIT    Uo  OGENLlMDISCBBlt   Gebellschaft. 

Band  li.  Heft  2, 

Harlmann  (Martin).     Arabische  Lieder  aus  Syrien. 

Vamb^ry  (II.).     Eine  legendare  Geschichte  Timurs. 

Justi  (F.).     Die  altpersischen  Moiiute. 

Schwally  (Fr.).  Zur  Theorie  elniger  Possesslv-  und 
Objekt-Suffixe  Im  Syrischen. 

Qoldziher  (I.).  Gesetzllche  Sestlmmungen  uber  Kunja- 
Namen  im  Islam. 

Oldenberg  (H.).  Zur  Qeschichte  des  indischen  Eaeten- 
veMna. 

Vollers  (K.).  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der  lebenden 
arabiscben  Sprache  in  Agyptcn. 

Aufreoht  (Th.).  Berichligungeu  zu  Catalogua  Cata- 
logorura.     Pt.  2. 

Konig  (E.),     Bas  UJaqtul  im  Semitlsiscben. 

Philippi  (Fr.),     Berlchtlgung. 

Euun  (Dr.  Graf  Geza).  Zur  Deutung  der  Qrkhon- 
luuhnftGQ. 
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Heft  8. 

Tollers  (K.).  Beitrage  zur  Eenntniss  der  lebendea 
arabiscben  Spracbe  in  Agypten. 

Schulthess  (Fr.).     Der  Brief  des  Mara  bar  Sarapion. 

Bacher  (W.).  Ein  persiscber  Kommentar  zum  Bocbe 
Samuel. 

Suter  (H.).  Bemerkungen  zu  Herrn  Steinscbneiders 
Abbandlung  ''Die  arabiscben  XJbersetzungen  aus  dem 
Griechischen/' 

Baumstark  (A.).     Epaphroditos  und  Hyginus. 

Xaufmann  (D.).  Beitrage  zur  Gescbicbte  Agyptens  aus 
judiscben  Quellen. 

Oestrup  (Dr.  J.).     Uber  zwei  arabiscbe  Codices  sinaitici. 

Qoldziher  (!.).     Ein  arabiscber  Vers  im  Chazari-Bucbe. 

Oldenberg  (H.).     Savitar. 

Wrislocki  (H.  v.).  Das  sogenannte  Pbaraonslied  der 
Zigeuner. 

Margolioutb  (G.).  An  ancient  MS.  of  tbe  Samaritan 
Liturgy. 

Huart  (CI.).  Aus  einem  Briefe  von  M.  CI.  Huart  in 
Konstantinopel. 

Weissbacb  (F.  H.).  Zur  Chronologic  des  falscben 
Smerdis  und  des  Darius  Hystaspes. 

Rosthorn  (A.).  Vokabular  fragmente  ost  -  tibetiscber 
Dialekte. 

NalHno  (C.  A.).  Zu  Vollers'  Beitrage  zur  Eenntniss 
der  arabiscben  Spracbe  in  Agypten. 

II.   Vienna  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  xi,  No.  2. 

Hirtb  (Fr.).  Nocb  einmal  die  Theekanne  des  Freiberrn 
V.  Gautsch. 

Kirste  (J  ).     Secbs  Zendalpbabete. 

Lippert  (J.).     Ibn-al-Kftf?,  ein  Vorgangers  Nadim's. 

Neumann  (E.  K.).  Piyadasi's  Edikte  und  das  Sutta- 
pitakam. 

Goldziher  (I.).     Zur  Ham&sa  des  Buhturi. 

Jolly  (J.).     Caraka. 

Scbucbardt  (H.  v.).     Karthweliscbe  Spracbwissenschaft. 
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De  Harlez  (0.).  Le  livre  de  diaraant  clair,  lumineiix 
faisunt  pciBSsr  A  Tautre  vie,     Teste  raandohoii. 

Ooldziher  (I,).     Bibliograpliie  arabischer  Druckwerfee. 

Von.  ZbcIi  (Erwin  Hitter),  Ueber  Wort ^lusam men setz- 
uiifreu  im  Maudsohu. 

MuUer  (Fr,).  Beitrag*  zur  Erkliirutig  iler  allpersischen 
Seilinscbrtften. 

Steioschneider  (M.).     Heilmittelnamen  der  Araber. 

Iir.  JocBifiL  AsiATiQtTE.     Serie  9,  Tome  s,  No.  2. 

I)e  Vogij^  (M.  le  marquia).    Notes  d'^ pi grapbie  arameenne. 

Courant  (M.).  De  la  lecture  japonaise  des  textes  con- 
tenant  uniquGmeat  ou  principalement  des  caractSrea  ideo- 
graphiqiies. 

Meillet  (A.).  De  la  partie  commune  des  pudas  de  II  et 
dfl  12  syllabes  dans  le  mandala  111  du  Rgveda. 

Cbeihbo  (R,  P.  Louis).  Lettre  au  sujet  de  I'auteur  de  la 
Tenion  arabe  du  Diut«ssaron. 

Obobot  (J.  B,).  Notes  d't^pigrapbie  et  d'arcb^ologie 
orient  ale. 

Delphin  (G.).  La  philosophie  du  cbeikb  Senoussi 
d'aprea  son  Aqida  es  So'ra. 


III.    Obituary  Notice. 

The  RfP.  J-  Legge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chinese 
Lunijuage  and  Literalitre,   Oxford. 

ProfesBor  Legge  was  born  in  1815  at  Huntly,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  He  was  educated  at  bis  native  place,  and 
flfteriTiirds  at  tbe  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  From  this 
he  woal  to  tbe  University  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  in  18tl5,  and  from  it  bo  proceeded  to  Loudon  to  the 
Highbury  Theological  College.  In  1839  ho  went  out  to 
the  East  as  a  missionary  to  tbe  Chinese,  and  was  first 
stationed  at  Malacca.      Soon  after  this  Hongkong   bccamo 
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a  British  possession,  and  in  1842  Legge  was  transferred 
to  that  colony.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  down  to  1873, 
when  he  left  the  East  and  came  to  live  in  England.  During 
the  thirty  years  Legge  was  in  Hongkong  he  led  a  husy 
life  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Union  Church,  a  helper  in  good  works 
generally,  and  a  diligent  student  of  the  Chinese  classics. 
In  1876  he  became  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Oxford,  the 
Chair  having  been  instituted  for  him.  This  very  congenial 
appointment  he  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  November  29. 

Dr.  Legge,  while  in  the  Far  East,  took  a  great  interest 
in  all  matters  which  affected  Chinese,  or  the  relationa 
between  them  and  the  English.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Government  of  Hongkong,  and  his  advice  and 
opinion  on  educational  and  other  public  questions  were 
often  solicited. 

In  the  great  controversy  among  Protestant  missionaries 
in  China  over  the  Term  question,  Dr.  Legge  was  the 
thorougl) going,  uncompromising  advocate  of  Shang  Ti. 
His  "  Notions  of  the  Chinese  concerning  Gods  and  Spirits  *' 
is  a  controversial  work  of  great  learning  and  ability.  In 
1877  he  sent  out  to  Shanghai  his  pamphlet  "  Confucianism 
in  relation  to  Christianity,"  in  which  the  claims  of  Shang 
Ti  are  stated  with  renewed  emphasis.  This  pamphlet, 
which  was  read  at  a  great  Missionary  Conference,  called 
forth  considerable  remonstrance. 

In  1880  Dr.  Legge  published  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
little  book  entitled  "The  Religions  of  China,  Confucianism 
and  Taoism,  described  and  compared  with  Christianity." 
The  book  was  of  a  popular  character,  being  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  to  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  London. 

Dr.  Legge's  fame,  however,  is  imperishably  associated  with 
his  labours  on  the  Chinese  classics.  The  careful  translation 
and  elucidation  of  these  constituted  a  self-imposed  life- 
long task  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time.  The 
first  volume,  containing  "  The  Analects,  the  Great  Learning, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,''  appeared  in  1861.     This 
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ma  folloived  by  a  translation  of  Mencius;  and  then  in  due 
Micctrssion  appeared  the  Shu.  the  Shi,  and  the  Ch'iin-ch'iu, 
all  accompanied  by  the  original  text,  critical  notes,  and 
learned  Prolegomena.  These  volumes  have  proved  of  great 
service  to  students,  and  they  have  been  highly  appreciated 
by  Chineae  scholars  in  all  countries.  The  Yi  (Book  of 
Changes)  and  the  Li  Chi  (Book  of  Rites)  were  unfortunately 
not  published  in  Hongkong;  they  appear  among  the"Sacred 
Buulu  of  the  East,"  and  have  neither  the  Chineae  text  nor 
tho  critical  notes.  Tn  the  S.B.E.  also  Dr.  Legge  contributed 
a  nev  edition  of  his  translation  of  the  Shu  and  of  a  part 
of  the  Shi,  and  also  a  translation  of  the  classic  of  Filial 
Piety.  In  this  series  appear  also  Dr.  Legge's  translations 
of  ibtf  "T«o-t4-cbing"  and  other  Taoist  classios,  forming 
S.B.E.,  Tola,  xxxix  and  xl. 

In  1886  he  went  further  afield  in  "  heresy  "  and  published 
a  translation  of  Fa-hsieo'a  "  Fo-kuo-cLi."  In  1888  be 
brought  out  the  text  and  a  translation  of  the  famous 
Nestorian  inscription.  But  in  1895  he  went  back  to 
Confucian  orthodoxy,  and  contributed  to  the  Journal  of 
tile  Society  an  account  of  the  classical  Chinese  poem 
"Li-Bao"  and  its  immortal  author. 

T.  W. 


IT.     Notes  and  News, 

MoxiER-WiLLiAMs's  Sanskrit  DiCTioNABT. — SiF  Monipr 
Moiiier-Williams  writes  during  this  month  as  follows: — 
"I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  am  now  within  measurable 
"distance  of  the  end  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Sanskrit 
"  Dictionary,  of  which  only  about  one  hundred  pages  remain 
"  to  dispose  of.  The  work  involves  incessant  labour,  as  my 
"  aaaiatanlA  live  in  Germany — Cappeller  of  Jena,  Blau  of 
"Berlin;  and  Kielhom  of  Giittingen  gives  occasional  help. 
"I  am  labouring  to  produce  a  Dictionary  for  English 
"  Suukritists  in  one  compact  volume  with  more  words  than 
"«Ten  the  great  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary,  and  fully  up  lia 
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"  ckte.  It  will  contain  fully  50,000  words  more  than  my 
*'  fir«t  edition."  Sir  Monier  has  been  fifty-two  years  Member 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  B.  N.  G. 

October,  1897. 

Ninth  Congress  of  Orientalists. — A  few  copies  of  the 
Transactions  are  left,  and  are  now  offered  to  Public 
Libraries  at  half-price,  £1  the  two  volumes.  Apply  at 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Rooms,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

The  Rev.  T.  "Witton  Davies,  Principal  of  the  Baptist 
Midland  College,  and  Lecturer  in  Arabic  at  University 
College,  Nottingham,  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  from  the  Leipzig  University. 

Thupa  Vamsa. — This  important  old  chronicle,  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  Buddhist  stupas  both  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
exists  in  two  recensions,  one  Pali,  the  other  Sinhalese.  Both 
of  these  have  now  been  edited  by  scholars  in  Ceylon.  The 
Pali  text,  edited  by  Woeligama  Dharmaratna,  is  just  out. 
The  editor  assigns  it  to  Yacissara,  which  is  unexpected 
news.  Hitherto  the  author  was  unknown ;  the  Gandha 
Vamsa  (p.  70)  simply  says  it  was  written  by  a  great  teacher. 

The  Mission  Conference  of  Saxony  offers  a  prize  of  £50 
for  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  following  subject  :  "  Expo- 
sition of  the  religious  and  philosophic  aspect  of  India 
according  to  the  Vedas,  Upanishads,  and  the  Brahmanic 
(especially  the  Vedantic)  Philosophy,  and  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  same  from  the  Christian  standpoint."  Papers 
will  be  received  up  to  June  30,  1899.  Full  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Kleinpaul,  Brockwitz  bei  Coswig, 
Saxony. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Series  of  Buddhist  Texts. 

The  following  is  a  list  read  by  me  at  the  Paris  Congress, 
by  desire  of  Professor  S.  F.  d'Oldenburg,  of  the  series  called 
Bibliothfca  Bitdd/iica,  at  present  in  course  of  publication  at 
St.  l*etersburg  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  to 
which    science    is    already   indebted    for    the  monumental 
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Sanskrit  lexicon  of  Bohtlingk-Roth.  The  series  has  been 
projected  by  Professor  d'Oldenburg,  and  is  under  his 
general  direction.  It  is  to  contain  texts  (and  certain 
original  documents  illustrative  of  texts)  in  the  languages 
of  Buddhism  not  already  dealt  with  by  the  Pali  Text 
Society. 

A.    Sanskrit  Texts. 

(1)  In  progress. 

Siksasamuccaya  of  Santideva.     (Fasc.  1  has  appeared.) 

Editor,  Professor  C.  Bendall. 

Bastrapala-pariprccha  (in  the  press).  M.  Finot. 

(2)  Works  in  preparation. 

Da^bhGmldvara.  M.  de  Blonay. 

Abhidharma  -  koda-vyakhya.      (With  text 

deciphered  from  Chinese  sources.)     Professor  S.  L^vi. 
Suyar^aprabbasa.  M.  Finot. 

(3)  Works  agreed  to. 

Samadhi-raja.  M.  Foucher. 

Manjudri-parajika.  Dr.  D.  N.  Kudriavski. 

Sardhadvisahasrika  Prajflaparamita.  Mr.  Neil. 

OandavyOha.  Professor  S.  d'Oldenburg. 

Namasamgiti-tlka.  Dr.  Th.  Schterbatzky. 

Xarunapundarika.  Miss  Ridding. 

Madhyamakavrtti.  M.  de  la  Valine  Poussin. 

Tjankavatara.  Mr.  Bapson. 

Avadana-Sataka.  Professor  Speyer. 

Sugatavadana.  M.  Boyer. 

(4)  Names    of   Editors    who    have  promised   works    at 

present  unassigned. 

Professor    Kern    (Leiden),     Professor     Pischel     (Halle), 
Dr.  S.  Konow  (Christiania),  and  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
An  edition  of  the  Tathugataguhyaka  is  also  projected. 
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\l      WoHKi   ILLUSTRATIVE  OF   TeXTS. 

Iiwltix  to  Mahavyutpatti. 
The  late  Prof.  MioaeVy  revised  by  Prof.  d'OIdenburg 
(nearly  ready). 

ludex  to  Tanjur.     Sanskrit  and  Tibetan. 

Professors  d' Oldenburg  and  Ivanovski. 

C.  Bendall. 

Shape  of  Indian  Letters. 

Buddhaghosa,  at  the  end  of  the  Papanca  Sudani,  has 
preserved  a  curious  old  tradition  of  a  letter  written  by 
Bimbisara,  king  of  Magadha,  in  the  Buddha's  time,  to 
Pukkusati,  the  then  king  of  Takkasila.  The  words  were 
written  by  Bimbisara  himself  on  a  gold  leaf  with  red  lac, 
and  it  is  said  of  the  writing : 

Manapani  vata  akkharani  samasisani  samapantini 
caturassaniti ; 

that  is,  that  the  letters  were  pleasant  to  look  at,  even  at 
the  top,  written  in  regular  lines,  and  square  in  shape. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  a  more  detailed 
description,  but  the  passage  is  worth  noticing  as  giving 
the  views  of  the  scholars  at  the  Maha  Wihara  in  Anuradha- 
pura,  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  as  to  the 
letters  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Pitakas  as  having  been 
used  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  Buddha.  The  context 
may  be  seen  at  pp.  73-80  of  Alwis's  "  Pali  Grammar." 

Rh.  D. 


Notes  on  Indian  Literature. 

{Continued  /ram   Volume  for  1896,  pp.  215-217.) 

Continuing  my  examination  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  I  have  come  across  several  cases  where 
liistorical  information  as  to  various  sovereigns  is  given. 
These  are  accordingly  arranged  by  localities  or  dynasties. 
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Seroral  of  the  references  in  tbe  eubjoined  notes  were  kiiid]y 
supplied  by  my  friends  Hofratb  liuhler  and  Alius  Duff 
^Mrs.  Rickmers),  Fuller  details  will  be  given  in  the 
Catalogue,  now  in  tbe  press. 

3.    Gujarat. 

The  Diitangada '  of  Subbuta  ia  a  drama  of  wbicb  accounts 
have  been  given  by  H.  II.  Wilson  {"  Tbeatre  "=  Works, 
Tot.  xii.  p.  390)  and  Anfrecht,  Cat.  Bodl.,  p.  139.  Keitber 
of  these  authorities,  however,  appear  to  bave  noticed  that 
the  names  of  sovereigns  mentioned  by  tbe  eulrati/idni  occur 
in  the  history  of  Gujarat. 

We  are  told  (v.  Aufrecht,  I.e.)  that  the  play  was  composed 
hy  order  of  the  parimd  (court)  of  tbe  maharOjatHiirqja  Tribhu- 
vanapiila  deva  a<iy<i  vatantamafiolsacc  dem-iri-KunmrapaU- 
iearasi/a  t/alrdi/dm  doldpnrvani. 

Dr.  Biihler  suggests  that  tbis  passage  must  be  interpreted 
on  the  model  of  such  stanzas  as  Rajataraiigini,  vi.  173. 
where  we  read  that  King  Ksemagupta  built  a  sanctuary  to 
Gaurldvara,  called  after  himself,  Knemagauriiearam  ^ijadhat. 
Accordingly,  the  present  play  was  produced  at  a  spring- 
festivnl  at  the  swing- celeb  ration  '  in  honour  of  tbe  image 
of  Siva  set  up  by  Kumarapiila.  One  of  tbe  celebrated 
acts  of  Kumarapiik  was  the  restoration  of  the  great  Saiva 
temple,  with  its  image,  at  Devupattun  or  Somnath  (A.  E. 
Forbes,  "  Kaa  io41a,"  ed.  1878,  p.  147  sqq.)- 

llie  interest  of  tbe  mention  of  Tribbuvanapiila'  ia.  that 
we  gel  a  contemporary  uc  know  lodgment  of  the  actual 
reign  of  Tribbuvauapiila,  who  is  not  often  mentioned  in 
tbe  inscriptions,  and,  as  Dr.  Biibler  observes,  probubiy 
"maintained   himself  only  for  &  short   time,  and  was   not 


'  The  Brttub  Maunm  pns 
«f  Ihia  pis;. 


a  (Add.  26,358  B)  a  cupy  of  Ihe  VHrse  |>nrtii>u 

bpla;. 

*  Sving-nUhnlintui  ^.e.  (euts  at  which  imigra  Here  put  in  ewing)'!  wer 
lU  in  Inu  niDiith  Phileuno  (Febrnsiy-Match)  in  £sateni  India  in  hoDiiur  u 
uAnu  <IUj.  Mitni,  ■■  StiMoa,"  t  p.  23B,-  vi.  IDS). 

*  Tr4l>hiiriinii[wU  *m  ^u  Uia  Dame  of  Eumarap&la't  latbei,  who,  huwtiv«i 
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generally  acknowledged  as  king"  {Tnd.  Ant.,  vi.  p.  190). 
The  production  of  the  play  will  thus  fall  in  or  about 
V.S.  1299  (a.d.  1242-3). 

Under  the  same  Xumarapala  (a.d.  1143-1174)  was 
composed  the  SdmudraUiaka,  a  work  on  divination  by 
Durlabharaja,  completed  by  his  son  Jagaddeva.  A  unique 
MS.  of  this  work  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Jacobi  (Z.D.M.G.,  xxxiii.  697)  has  been  recently  purchased 
by  the  British  Museum  (Or.  5252).  Jagaddeva  (himself 
a  writer  on  divination  ^)  gives  his  genealogy  as  follows : — 

Srimadyahilla  (?°dva°)  of  the  Pragvata  caste, 

employed  as  a  revenue  officer 
{vyayakarana-paddmatya)  by  King 
Bhimadeva. 

Kajapala. 
19'arasimha. 


Durlabharaja,  patronized  by  King  Kumarapala. 
Jagaddeva. 

Durlabharaja  also  (says  Jagaddeva)  wrote  works  on 
elephants,  horses,  and  birds.  The  present  work,  therefore, 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  while  the 
interval  of  two  generations  is  the  same  for  the  kings  as 
for  their  proteges;  in  other  words,  Durlabharaja  was  the 
great-grandson  of  a  man  who  had  been  patronized  by 
Bhiraadeva  [I],  a.d.  1021-64,  the  great-grandfather  of  his 
own  patron  Kumarapala.^ 

4.  Devagiri  {Bekhan). 

The  KalpatarUj^  a  commentary  by  Amaldnanda  on  the 
Bhdmatl  (itself  a  super-commentary  on  the  Brahma-sutras) 
was  composed  "while  King  Krishna,  son  of  Jaitradeva, 
was  ruling  the  earth,  along  with  Mahadeva"  (Cat.  Sansk. 

»  Reff.  in  Aiifrecht,  Cat.  Catt.,  i.  196,  749. 

*  See  Dr.  Buhler's  Table  at  Ind.  Ant.,  vi.  p.  213. 

>  B.M.  Or.  3,360  B  is  a  fragmect  of  this  work. 
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MS8.  in  India  Office,  p.  722).  An  account  of  these  kinRs  is 
given  in  Professor  Rumakriiibna  liliiindarkar's  "Emly  History 
of  the  Dekkan  "  (2nd.  ed.,  18953,  forming  part  of  tlie  Bomlmy 
Gaarfteer:  see  pp.  112,  120,  and  140.  In  the praiaifi  (ibid., 
p.  H'2),  Btanzaa  8-10,  though  the  two  kings  are  meutjotied 
together  (in  dual  iioniponnds),  tlie  joint-regency  is  not 
expressly  luentioued,  nur  dues  it  appear  to  be  otherwise 
known.     Mabiideva'a  separate  reign  comweDced  a.d.  12G0. 

5.  RSyptir  {Centra/ Provinces). 

The  Suhhndrd-pnn'mijnna  (or  "harnm)  is  a  drama  by 
Itamadevu,  of  the  Vyasa  caste.  An  account  of  its  plot  has 
been  gi\'en  by  Professor  S.  Li^vi  {Theulre  iiniien,  p.  242). 
The  British  Museum  copy  (Add.  26,359  B)  dates  from 
AJt.  1422,  and  accordingly  belongs,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
tlie  same  quarter  of  a  century  as  the  production  of  the 
piece  Itself.  The  king  under  whom  the  play  was  produced 
was  Haribnibma,'  of  (be  Haihaya  family,  Kalacuri  branch. 
He  was  reigning  in  a.d.  1402  aud  1415,' 

Another  play  by  the  same  drumutist  is  the  lidmablii/uilm/a 
(Add.  2G,44IJ  A).  Sylvuin  Levi  describes  this,  op.  cit.,  p.  242, 
and  Dr.  Peterson  has  transcribed  the  historically  important 
paBssge  of  the  Introduction  in  Lis  Ulwur  Catalogue,^  p.  <q^. 
The  royul  patron  was  the  Mahurltna*  Meru,  son  of  Hama- 
deva.  Uurihruhma,  just  mentioned,  was  the  son  and  suc- 
CBMor  of  Rtimudeva  {Ep.  Intl.,  ii.  230).  Meru  uiu^t 
atuiordingly  he  added  to  the  liat  of  Kings  of  Raypur,  as 
the  younger  brother  and  suooessor  of  Haribrahma. 


)  AW  allvd  in  tluE  play,  vutri  f/ralia,  Haribhmnu  (twicej  nncl  Harivi 
Tlnii,  with  the.'  lorma  gitvn  io  Ep.  liul.,ii.  230,  tli«re  ue  nu  W  thui  *ij 
Idi  on*  kbit. 

>  Ep.  lai.,  ii.  32g  1  Ind.  \nt..  \ii.  36. 

*  Tm*  ii  ■  moat  Tnliublu  work.  Uut  vhy  doei  Dr.  Peterann  hide  hi 
mdet  abuiihcl?  Tlie  book  Ku  published  u  lan^  aeuaa  ISD:;,  suil  "(ur  i 
tetlon  mlicr  Ihaa  xb"  ;  aad  yvt  I  Ihiuk  it  probable  tbut  ud1l-m  1  hud  1 
an  iU  Rlla  a  (fir  raoDtbi)  ago  lu  tbp  preface  to  Calalot/uM  Cataloyorum, 
■DiIImiI  iioIIhI  tlia  atlention  of  aeTCral  library  autharititotfliE.ool  oaBurtbe  I 
Onatal  I.i!>ritriu  (muub  Ina  private  scboUn)  of  LoDdon  vuulil  duw 

•  6it  our  MS. 


.  lipbt 
igbitJ 
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6.  Tirhut, 

The  subjoined  record  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  confirmation  to  a  little-explored 
and  doubtful  branch  of  history,  and  gives  a  line  of  kings 
drawn  up  by  a  writer  contemporary  with  one  of  the 
latest  of  them,  and  doubtless  having  access  to  State 
documents.  The  work  is  the  Oahgdkrti/aviveka,  brought 
from  Nepal  by  Dr.  Gimlette,'  and  already  referred  to 
by  me  in  this  Journal  (Oct.  1888,  Vol.  XX.  p.  554).  The 
author,  Yardhamana,  wrote  several  works  on  religious  and 
legal  procedure;  in  one  of  these ^  he  is  called  (in  the 
colophon)  mahopddhydya-dharma'dliikdrm  to  the  King  of 
Videha  (Tirhut). 

Among  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  Gangdkrtyariveka 
occur  these  lines  : — 

Kameto  Mithilam  ai§asad  udabhud  asmad  6have^[h]  sutah  | 
samjajne  Harasimha-bhupatir  ito  jato  Nrsimho  nrpah  || 
tasmad  Bhairavasimba-bhupatir  abhut  SrI-Ramabhadras  tato  | 
dipud  dlpa  ivabhavat  sa  iva  samrajam  gunair  urjjitah  || 

The  colophon  tells  us  (J.R.A.S.,  supra  cit.)  that  the  book 
was  composed  under  the  patronage  of  King  Kamabhadra, 
who  was  the  son  of  King  Harinaiayana. 

If  we  now  consult  Mr.  Griersoii's  Table  appended  to  an 
article  in  Ind,  AnL,  xiv.  196,  we  shall  find  a  very  fair 
agreement. 

Kame^  (or  ^esvara)  was  the  first  king;  our  author  passes 
over  the  second  king,  who  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  third, 
Bhavesa  (or  °esvara).  His  son  and  successor*  was  Hari-  (or 
Hara-)8imha,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Nara- 
sirpha,  or  Nrsimha.  This  king  had  as  successor  the  second 
sou  of  his  first  wife,  Bhairava-sinaha,  alias  Harinarayana 
(it  will  be  observed  that  both  names  are  authenticated  by 
our   MS.).     King   Ramabhadra,    for   whom    the   work   was 

^  Now  Or.  3567  A  in  the  Museum  Collection. 

2  The  Dai;i4aviveka,  apud  Raj,  Mitra,  "Notices,'*  No.  1,910. 

3  Possibly,  however,  not  immediate  successor.  Harasiinha's  elder  brother, 
Devosimha,  may  have  reigned.     (Ind.  Ant.,  xiv.  187,  note  20.) 
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composed,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  last.  A  native  writer^ 
gives  the  date  of  his  accession  as  equivalent  to  a.d.  1520, 
but  as  our  MS.  was  not  only  already  composed  but  actually 
copied  out  in  a.d.  1496,^  this  date  must  be  rejected. 

7.    Uncertain  Sovereigns, 

I  should  be  glad  of  any  references  showing  the  further 
identity  of  the  following  princes : — 

(1)  Nrga,    under    whom    Vacaspati    Misra    wrote    the 
Bhamatl.' 

(2)  Jdideva,  in  whose  reign  at  Valasathi   ("Bulsar"  in 

Bombay  Presidency)  a  MS.  of  the  drama  Bhimavikrama  was 

copied  in  a.d.  1426. 

C.  Bendall. 


V.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  Gerald  EliaSy  Enq, 

Persian  MS.  Poems  by  Kasimi,  being  poetical  histories 
of  Shah  Isma'il,  Shtih  Rukh,  and  Shah  Tamasp. 
Copied  A.H.  1014. 

Persian.    New  Testament.    American  Bible  Society,  1880. 

Persian.  Travels  of  Ntlsir  ad  Din,  ShtTh  of  Persia,  in 
Europe,     a.h.  1308.     Litho. 

Persian.      Travels  of  Nasir  ad  Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  in 

Europe,     a.h.  1293.     Litho. 
Persian.       Mutl*a-ul    Shams.       By    Muhammad    Hasan 

Khan.     3  vols.     Fol.     Teheran,  a.h.  1303.     Litho. 

Presented  by  Harder  ram  Nanobhai  Haridas,  Eaq. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Sanskrit  Composition.  By 
Yaman  Shivasan  Apte. 


*  Ayodhyaprasada,  cited  in  note  20  of  the  article  already  referred  to. 

'  Lakahmana-samyat  376 ;  yerified  by  Dr.  Kielhorn,  Ep.  Ind.,  i.  p.  306, 
note  3. 

•»  See  the  last  stanza  (ed.  Bibl.  Indica,  p.  766) :  cf.  Cat.  Sansk.  MSS.  Ind.  Off., 
p.  719. 
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A  Guide  to  Sanskrit  Verbs  (Parts  1  and  2).      By  Govind 

Shankar  Shastri  Bapat. 
Dhaturupakosa.      Conjugation   of   Sanskrit   Verbs.      By 

Dharmaraja  Narayan  Gandhi. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

Hakluyt  Society.  Danish  Arctic  Expeditions.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  C.  A.  Gosch. 
2  vols.  8vo.     London^  1897. 

Griffiths  (John).     The  Paintings  in  the  Buddhist  Cave- 
Temples  of  Ajanta.     2  vols.  Fol.     London,  1896. 
Banerjei  (N.  N.).     Dyes  and  Dyeing  in  Bengal. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1896. 

Holland   (X.  H.).     Report   on   the  Geological   Structure 

and   Stability  of  the  Hill   Slopes   around   Naini   Tal. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1897. 
Crooke  (W.).      The  North -Western  Provinces  of  India; 
their  History,  Ethnology,  and  Administration. 

8vo.    London,  1897. 

Presented  by  HardetTam  Nanabhai  Haridas,  E^sq. 

Prachin  Kavya  Mala,  or  Old  Gujarati  Poetical  Series. 
Published  with  Annotations  by  Hargovind  Dwarkadas 
Kantclvalii  and  Nathashanker  Pujashankar  Shastri. 
30  Vols.     Ahmedabad,  1890-92. 

1.  Poet  Preraanand's  Droupadlharan. 

2.  Poet  Dayaram's  Rasik  Vallabh,  etc. 

3.  Poet  Girdhar's  Rajasuyayagna. 

4.  Poet  Vallabh 's  Duhshasan  Rudhir  Pan  Akhyan. 

5.  Poet  Bhojabhakta's  Kavita. 

6.  Divallbai  and  Radhabai's  Kavita. 

7.  BcTpii  Saheb  Gayakwiidakrita  Kavita. 

8.  Poet  Weerji's  Kamavati-Katha. 

9.  Poets  Haridas  and  Dwarkadas*  Kavita. 

10.  Poet  Nirant  Bhakta's  Kavita. 

11.  Poets  Bhalan,  Nakar,  Miikuuda,  Dayaram,  and  Girdhars 

Kavita. 
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12.  Poet  Premanand's  Ashtavakrakhyan. 

13.  Dayaramakrita  Parch  uran  Kavita,  Dayaram's  Eavita. 

14.  Poet    Premanand's    Subhadra    Harana    and    EukminI 

Harana. 

15.  Poet  Katneshver's  Kavita. 

16.  Poet  Premanand's  Markandeya  Puran. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21.  PoetVa 


» 


Part  2. 


„  Part  3. 

„  Part  4. 

„  Part  5. 

labh's  Yaksha  Prashnottar. 

22.  Poet  Narbheram's  Eavita. 

23.  Dblrabbakta's  Swaroop. 

24.  Dhirabhakta's  Eavita. 

25.  Dhirabhakta's  Prashnottar  Malika. 

26.  Premanand's  Bosbadarsbika  Satyabbamakbyan. 

27.  Poet  Yallabb^s  Kiintlprasannakhayan. 
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Art.   XVI. —  The  Early  Commerce  of  Babylon  with  India — 

700-300  B.C.    By  J.  Kennedy. 

Letters  and  coinage  are  the  natural  fruits  of  commerce. 
Scholars  agree  that  the  Indian  or  Brahma  alphabet  had 
a  Western  origin,  and  owed  its  existence  to  commercial 
exigencies.  But  while  Hofrath  Dr.  Biihler  traces  it  to 
a  Phoenician  source,  and  ascribes  its  creation  to  the  early 
part  of  the  eight  century  B.C.,  M.  Hal^vy  derives  it  from 
an  Aramaean  script  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ^ 
No  such  definite  theory  has  been  put  forward  with  regard 
to  the  silver  coins  called  purdnas,  the  most  ancient  coins  of 
India ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  were  current 
before  the  Macedonian  invasion,  and,  as  silver  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  imports  from  the 
West  into  India,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  silver 
coinage  came  also  from  the  West — unless,  indeed,  it  were 
an  indigenous  invention.^  In  the  case,  then,  both  of  Indian 
letters  and  of  Indian  coinage,  a  direct  and  constant  inter- 
course with  Western  Asia  is  the  presupposition  of  every 
solution.      Now,    for  a   trade  between   Western   Asia  and 

*  Vide  Dr.  Gust's  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Phoenician  and 
Indian  Alphabets/'  J.R.A.S.,  January,  1897,  pp.  62-5. 

'  ()n  the  antiquity  of  the  puranas,  vide  *'  Coins  of  Ancient  India,"  by  Sir  A. 
Cmmingham,  pp.  52-3.    London,  1891. 

4.a.A.8.  1898.  16 
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India  three  routes  are  possible.  The  first  climbs  up  the 
precipitous  and  zigzag  passes  of  the  Zagros  range — which 
the  Greeks  called  "ladders" — into  the  treeless  regions  of 
Persia.  This  route  was  barred  for  centuries  by  the  in- 
veterate hostility  of  the  mountaineers,  and  it  did  not  become 
practicable  until  the  "  Great  King "  reduced  the  Kurdish 
highlanders  and  the  lowland  Semites  to  an  equal  vassalage. 
The  second  route  traverses  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to 
the  Caspian  and  Oxus,  and  descends  into  India  by  the 
passes  of  the  Hindoo  Eush.  Articles  of  commerce  doubt- 
less passed  along  this  way  from  early  times ;  but  the  trade 
was  of  little  importance,  fitful,  intermittent,  and  passing 
through  many  intermediate  hands,  until  the  Parthian 
domination  forced  trade  into  this  channel.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  sea;  and,  as  this  alone  afforded  a  means  of  direct 
and  constant  intercourse,  the  question  is  narrowed  to 
a  single  issue :  at  what  period  did  regular  maritime  inter- 
course first  arise  between  India  and  Western  Asia?  From 
the  remotest  ages,  we  generally  assume.  But  this  was  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  it  arose  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
I  propose  to  show  (1)  that  the  early  commerce  of  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  Arabs  in  the  Eastern  seas  did  not  embrace 
India,  and  that  the  reasons  usually  adduced  for  a  contrary 
opinion  are  invalid.  (2)  I  shall  show,  from  the  history 
of  the  Chinese  coinage,  that  an  active  sea-trade  sprang  up 
about  700  B.C.  between  Babylon  and  the  East,  and  that 
India  had  an  active  share  in  it.  From  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  (circd  500  B.C.)  the  Babylonians  lost  their  mono- 
poly, and  the  traffic  with  Babylon,  although  never  quite 
extinct,  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  whom 
the  Greeks  found  in  possession.  (3)  These  facts  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  history  of  Indian  letters  and 
coinage.  If  my  premises  be  granted,  we  can  hardly  date 
the  invention  of  the  Indian  alphabet  much  before  or  much 
after  600  B.C.  And,  with  regard  to  the  purdna  coinage, 
I  hope  to  show  that  it  represents  a  system  of  private 
coinage,  and  is  identical   (so  far  as  one  can  judge  in  the 
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ahsenue  of  specimens)  with  the  private  currency  eystem 
obtaining  at  Bubylon  in  the  days  of  Darius  HyBtaspes. 
(4)  Certain  featuriis  of  Indian  art  inexplicable  through 
the  medium  of  Persia,  and  probably  not  indigenous,  tnay 
be  explained  as  traces  and  Burvivuls  of  Babylonian  influence. 


I. 

Few  coasts  are  more  forbidding  than  the  barren  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Dark  and  serrated 
mountain  ranges,  glowing  with  heat  and  devoid  of  lii'e, 
ulternate  with  stretches  of  burning  sand;  sunken  reefs  and 
coral  rocks  prevent  a  near  approach  to  the  shore;  and  the 
havens  are  infrequent  and  often  insecure.  Contrary  winds 
hlow  from  either  end  of  the  Red  Sea  throughout  the  year; 
storms  beset  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  tides 
are  violent  and  the  seas  dangerous.  And  yet,  along  these 
Rhores,  where  all  life  appears  to  l)e  lost  in  an  immensity  of 
desolation,  the  earliest  maritime  commerce  of  the  world  was 
carried  on.  Tradition  said  that  the  holy  city  of  Eridu  had 
reoeived  the  flrst  elements  of  civilizalion  from  the  sea; 
ud  the  Egyptians  believed  that  the  "  followers  of  Horus  " 
had  migrated  fi-om  Pun  to  Egypt  along  the  Red  Sea  littoral. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.  we  find 
the  priest-kings  of  Lagnsh  '  obtaining  valuable  woods  and 
tteaes  by  sea  from  the  lands  of  Magan  and  Malukl)kha' — 
eonntries  through  which  Assurbanipal  passed  on  his  way 
to  invade  Egypt,  and  which  the  majority  of  scholurs  identify 
with  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  The  statue  of  one  of  these 
priest-kings,  Gudea  by  name,  furnishes  a  most  couvinciug 
proof  of  the  intimate  maritime  relations  between  Babylonia 
■ltd  Egypt.     The  statue  ia  of  diorite,  and  was  executed  by 


(r  knnwD  I)]'  iic 
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aiodern  Dumc  ol  TeU-lob.  Tbe  rjiil  nume  wu 
l.Hguh.  It  wu  Mtuit«d  on  ■  caniU  not  for  fmm 
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n  sod  Malufchkiio,  tide  SBfcD,  Qlbbert  Leclura,  1887^  "  Lmtirrps 
;ioo  M  tb«  Andent  Bitbylonittiui."  pp.  31-2.  (Lnndnn,  IHHU.) 
■  •*--  ^■^-  ■(,  the  loDth  of  the  Widi-el-'Aiisli. 
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a  local  artist;  but  it  is  copied  closely,  almost  slavishly,  in 
figure,  dress,  and  attitude,  from  the  Egyptian  type  which 
the  famous  diorite  statue  of  King  Cephren  in  the  Ohizeh 
Museum  has  made  classical.  The  king  holds  on  his  lap 
a  map,  and  on  the  map  is  marked  a  scale  with  bevelled 
edge,  which  Professor  Petrie  has  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  cubit.^ 

The  timber  and  the  diorite  were  furnished  to  Oudea  by 
trading  -  ships  from  Magan  and  Malukhkha,  Nituk  and 
Oubi.^  Magan  and  Malukhkha  represent  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula;  Nituk  is  the  island  of  Bahrein,  half-way  down 
the  Persian  Gulf;^  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  identifies  Oubi 
with  Xoptos.  The  identification  is  doubtful,  but  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Wadi  Hammamat  on  the  road  from 
Koptos  to  Kosseir  show  the  efibrts  of  the  Pharaohs  from 
the  time  of  Assa,  of  the  fifth  dynasty  {circd  3580-3536  B.C.), 
to  keep  open  the  communications  with  the  Red  Sea.^ 
Indeed,  the  earliest  proof  we  possess  of  a  trade  by  way  of 
the  Red  Sea  dates  from  this  same  Assa,  who  imported 
a  Deng  or  pigmy  from  the  land  of  Punt  in  South  Arabia.* 
S-ankh-ka-ra  (circd  2786-2778  B.C.),  the  last  king  of  the 
eleventh  dynasty,  attempted  to  reduce  the  tribes  on  the 
Abyssinian  coast  under  the  suzerainty  of  Egypt  by  means 
of  a  fleet,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  watering  stations.® 
But  this  solitary  expedition  had  probably  little  effect.  It 
was  the  work  of  the  great  Queen  Hat-sheps-ut  (1516- 
1481  B.C.)  first  to  extend  the  sphere  of  Egyptian  influence 
along  the  entire  African  coast  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Cape 


'  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures,  1887,  p.  137.  The  statue  is  in  the  Louvre, 
and  a  cast  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 

2  Gudea's  inscriptions  are  translated  in  De  Sarzec's  magnificent  *'Decou- 
vertes  en  Chaldce,''  and  in  **  Records  of  the  Past,"  n.s.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  80-2. 

^  *♦  Niduk-ki  in  Accadian,  and  Tilvun  or  Tilmun  in  Assyrian,  unquestionably 
appli^^rt  to  Bahrein." — Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  J.R.A.S.  1880,  vol.  xii,  p.  212. 

*  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  "A  Historj-  of  Egypt,"  vol.  i,  p.  79.  London, 
1894. 

»  Petrie,  *•  History  of  Egypt,"  vol.  i,  p.  100.  Cf.  Budge,  "Book  of  the 
Doad  :  Papyrus  of  Ani,"  Introd.,  xxv. 

*  Maspero  gives  a  full  account  of  the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Pharaohs  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  dynasty  in  his  essay  *'2s'avigation8  des  E'gyptiens"  : 
Rovue  Historique,  vol.  ix,  1»79. 
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Gnardafui.  The  esquiaite  bas-reliefs  on  tlie  walls  of  her 
IcmpJe  at  Deir-ul-^uliri  still  preserve  the  memory  of  that 
smallest  of  all  great  expedilinna.  Five  ships  and  some  two 
bundred  and  titty  men — the  ships  with  their  low  prows, 
lofty  sterna,  and  V-shaped  keels,  the  unmistakable  prede- 
cesBors  of  the  modern  dhows — coasted  along  the  Africitn 
shore,  and  at  last  sailed  up  a  stream  which  Ma^pcro  lakes 
to  be  the  Elephant  River  in  Somaliland.  The  reception 
they  met  with ;  the  stout  African  prtnceaa,  and  the  enormous 
qneen-motber  mounted  on  an  ass,  who  came  to  receive 
them;  the  gold  and  frankincense,  the  slaves,  and  aromatic 
trt«s,  they  brought  away — are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  t«mple 
waUa.  Although  Thothmes  III  (i50a-U49  u.c.}  carefully 
erased  bis  muther-in-taw's  cartouches,  the  memory  of  Queen 
Uat-ahepa-ut'a  expedition  was  uever  lost.  The  rharoohs, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Caesars,  each  in  turn,  extended 
their  protection  over  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  I^ea, 
aecuring  thereby  regularity  of  trade  and  a  plentiful  supply 
for  the  Egyptian  market. 

The  articles  imported  in  these  expeditions  are  always 
much  the  same,  whether  it  be  Queen  Hut-sheps-ut,  op 
Thothmes  111,  or  King  Solomon.  We  hear  of  gold  and 
sitvur,  ivory,  ebony,  rare  animals  and  plants,  products  of 
Arabia,  but  chiefly  of  North- Eastern  and  Equatorial  Africa. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sandol-wood  and  the  peacocks 
furnished  to  Solomon  (of  which  more  hereafter),  there  is 
nothing  specifically  Indian.  But,  valuubie  as  the  gold  and 
silver,  the  ebony  and  ivory,  might  be,  they  were  not,  as 
JI.  Maspero  has  pointed  out.  of  the  first  importance.  The 
chief  demand  was  for  the  frankincense,  the  cinnamon  and 
vaasiu  aud  myrrh,  and  fragrant  woods  of  Oman  and 
Somaliland,  which  the  temple  services  of  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  Syriaus  alike  required.  The  altar  of  Bel 
at  Babylon  consumed  one  thousand  talents  of  frankincense 
yearly,'  and  clouds  of  incense  arose  at  every  service  before 
ftU  the  gods  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon. 
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And  who  were  the  navigators — the  seafaring  men  of 
Magan  and  Malukhkha,  of  Nituk  and  Gubi,  who  carried 
on  this  lucrative  traffic P  Babylonians  or  Egyptians?  The 
Babylonians  had  not  a  word  for  a  sail,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  sea.^  The  Egyptians  manned  their  fleets  from  the 
mixed  population  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Delta.  The  tribes 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  were  for  the  most 
part  nomads,  and  Darius  banished  political  exiles  to  the 
islands  as  to  a  tropical  Siberia.^  Pitiless  wreckers  dwelt 
along  the  Arabian  coasts,^  and  merchantmen  were  exposed 
to  the  treacherous  attacks  of  the  barbarians  on  the  Red  Sea 
littoral.*  Our  choice  is  therefore  very  limited,  and  we 
must  answer,  I  think,  that  probably  in  the  earliest  days 
the  Phoenicians  were  sole  masters  of  these  Eastern  seas. 
The  earliest  seats  of  the  Phoenicians  were  on  two  islands 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  called  Tyre  (Tylos  ;  Assyrian,  Dilmun) 
and  Aradus  (now  Arad) — so  the  Phoenicians  of  the  Medi- 
terranean seaboard  informed  Herodotus.  Eratosthenes  saw 
Phoenician  temples  on  these  islands,  and  learned  from  the 
inhabitants  that  they  regarded  the  Western  Phoenicians 
as  their  colonists.  The  tradition  is  vouched  for  by  an 
independent  witness — Trogus  Pompeius.  The  recent  archaeo- 
logical finds  on  the  Bahrein  Islands  completely  confirm  the 
Greek  historians.^  Innumerable  tumuli  with  cyclopean 
masonry  of  the  well-known  Phoenician  pattern  cover  the 
central  island  of  the  group;  ivories  of  Phoenico- Assyrian 
shape,  and  at  least  one  Cuneiform  inscription,  have  been 
found   there.^     It  is  "  beyond  a  doubt   that  the  [Bahrein] 


'  T.  6.  Pinches,  Quoted  by  De  Lacouperie,  **  Western  Origin  of  the  Early 
Chinese  Civilization,     p.  106.     London,  1894. 

^  Herod.,  iii,  93. 

^  *'  Periplus,"  c.  20.     The  author  calls  it  a  "dreadful  shore.** 

*  "Periplus,"  c.  4. 

*  Herod.,  i,  1,  and  vii,  89.  Strabo,  xvi,  c.  3,  §  4.  Justin,  xviii,  3. 
Nearchus  found  a  city  called  Sidon  or  Sidodona  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

«  J.R.A.S.,  vol.  xii.  1880:  "The  Islands  of  Bahrein,**  by  Captain  (now 
Sir  E.)  Durand,  with  notes  bv  Major-General  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  Proceedings 
of  the  Tl.G.S.,  vol.  xii,  1890:'  "The  Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,*'  by 
J.  T.  Bent,  pp.  10-17. 
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arcliipelugo  was  one  of  l.lie  cliief  seats  of  lliat  seafaring 
people  lung  before  llie  dawii  of  liintorv-"  ' 

But  llie  great  mass  of  (he  Pboenictan  people  migrated 
to  the  Meditprraneaii  at  a  very  remote  dufe,  wlien  navigalion 
waa  in  ita  infaooy ;  and.  wilh  tlieir  departure,  much  of  tlio 
flea-bome  traffic  of  the  Persian  Oulf  probably  passed  into 
tho  hands  of  caravans  from  the  Arabian  emporia.  The 
Ctinldiieuns  are  the  next  great  sea-power  we  hear  of  in  the 
Gulf,  and  lliey  do  not  appear  in  history  until  the  ninth 
ot;ntury  b  c.  They  then  occupied  the  aalt  mareliea  which 
Btrelch  from  the  li^ad  of  the  Gulf  fowarda  Arabia;  and 
from  thia  time  forward  ihey  played  an  important  part  in 
S&bvlonian  politics  and  commerce.'  Isaiah  haa  graphically 
deacribe<l  the  Ohalduoans  "whose  cry  is  in  the  ships'';^ 
they  supported  most  of  ihe  rebellions  against  Assyria ; 
tninsportod  Mcrodaeh-Baladan  and  his  colonisis  to  the  coast 
of  KUm ;  *  and  in  subsequent  davs  they  must  have  been 
the  chief  shipmasters  of  the  Indian  trade,  for  we  know 
that  whfeu  the  I'ersians  dammed  up  ihe  waterway  of  the 
Tigria  and  Euphrates,  the  Chaldaoaus  founded  a  colony  at 
Gerrha,  far  down  the  Oulf,  and  carried  on  an  active  trade 
from  Gerrha  with  India.' 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Red  Sea  navigation  is  even  more 
indeRuite.  A  large  portion  of  the  trade  muat  have  been 
ia  the  bands  of  the  Western  Phoenicians,  both  before  and 
an«r  Solomon ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  Egyptians 
from  the  Delia  doubtless  took  a  part  in  it.  But  the  chief 
■gents  appear  to  have  been  a  vanished  people,  whose 
remains  Mr.  T.  Bent  has  discovered  both  in  Mashonalaiid, 


'  A.  H,  Ke«no.  in  "Stanford'*  Campendium  of  GeogrepliT."  etc.,  'Asin,' 
<t.  ii.  p.  43t).  The  couDcction  of  the  ^hoeitiniini  willi  the  Penaa  Gulf  was 
ninl  h;  Muvi>ni,  lod  userted  h;  LiiaHiD  ("Ind.  Alt.,"  rol.  ji.  p.  o3S)  Bud 
'anriiHut  i"  Hidtuin  Ancienns  da  rOrieDt,"Tn].  iii,  p.  3;  Pnrii,  ISliS).  Benin 
tgtiut  "the  ^rotnuttihET  of  modern  entic*ftdmitiludeDion«tr>C«d"("HiBliaire 


-  'n>«  ItkCua  of  the  UJd  TestaoiaDt," 


"Ind.  Alt.,"u,  pp.  601-2. 
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and  near  the  Red  Sea.^  They  were  a  race  of  circumcised 
gold-diggers,  who  built  immensely  massive  temples  dedicated 
to  the  Sun,  erected  gigantic  phalli,  melted  gold  into  ingots, 
and  surrounded  their  mining  centres  with  elaborate  fortifi- 
cations. Their  civilization  reminds  us  in  turn  of  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Arabs,  and  yet  it  is  distinct  from  each. 
And  since  we  find  their  traces  near  Suakim,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  inhabited  the  country  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  furnished  a  large  part  of  the 
mariners  and  traders  who  traversed  it. 

Among  these  early  sea-going  races  the  Arabs  are  often 
included.  But  three  reasons  militate  against  it — (1)  The 
local  trade  along  the  Arabian  coast,  whether  at  Eane,  or 
across  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  or  in  the  Aelanitic 
Qulf,  was  carried  on  by  means  of  rafts  and  hide-bound 
boats.^  (2)  Not  a  single  harbour  existed  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  on  the  Arabian  side, 
from  Leuke  Kome  in  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  to  Mouza  near 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb.^  Had  the  Sabaeans  and 
Minaeans  always  been  a  seafaring  race,  they  would  scarcely 
have  been  content  with  harbours  in  the  hands  of  their 
rivals  on  the  other  side  the  sea.  (3)  In  later  days  the 
merchants  of  Mouza  established  their  supremacy  over  the 
equatorial  Azania,^  and  the  Sabaeans  founded  settlements 
in  India  ;^  but  the  shipmasters  alone  were  Arabs,  and  the 
vessels  were  manned,  as  the  **  Periplus  "  says,  by  **  common 
crews  "  of  Sidi  boys  and  negroes.^  Sabaeans,  Minaeans,  and 
Dedanites  were  from  remote  ages  the  carriers  of  the  East ; 
they  were  born  merchants  and  intermediaries ;  their  riches 
were  fabulous,  and  private  persons  possessed  the  wealth  of 
kings ; '  their  caravans  traversed  the  Arabian  Peninsula  in 

*  "The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland,**  by  J.  Theodore  Bent,  chaps,  iv-rii, 
pp.  87-210;  London,  1892.  R.G-.S.  Geof^raphical  Journal,  vol.  viii,  pt.  2, 
1896  :   *'  A  Visit  to  the  Northern  Soudan,'*  by  J.  T.  Bent,  pp.  342,  344-51. 

»  "Periplus,"  c.  27.     Strabo,  xvi,  4,  §}  18  and  19. 
s  "Periplus,"  c.  19-21. 

*  "Periplus,"  c.  16. 

*  Agatharcides,  quoted  by  McCrindle  in  his  translation  of  the  "Periplus," 
p.  86. 

«  "  Periplus,"  c.  16  and  21,  with  McCrindle's  note,  p.  73. 
7  Strabo,  i?i,  4,  }  19. 
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every  directioc      But  their  traffic  was  by  land,  and  not 

And  now  for  the  sea-trade  with  India.  There  is  ample 
proof  that  it  fiouriBlied  from  the  eeventh  century  u.c. ;  but 
flid  it  exist  earlier?  Such  has  generally  been  assumed  ta 
be  the  case,  and  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
theory.  The  Druvidiau  race,  n'liicb  can  be  traced  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  India  and  Mekrau,  must  have  come 
iroin  the  West;  it  was  doubtless  akin  to  tlie  primitive 
Ousbite  populations  of  Arabia  and  Babylonia  ;  and  it  dwelt 
along  the  seaboard  from  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Qulf 
lo  the  Indus  Delta.  It  in  true  tliut  the  miserable  Ichtbyo- 
phagi,  who  Hved  upon  the  saady  bays  between  the  bold 
headlands  of  Mekran,  scarcely  knew  the  use  of  a  canoe, 
caught  Hah  in  the  shutlows,  and  had  little  intercourse  with 
the  interior;*  wbile  the  coast  of  Drangiana  was  chiefly 
■□habited  by  nomads.^  But  the  Dravidiana  of  Southern 
India  were  accnalomed  to  the  sea,  and  afterwards  furnished 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ships  and  sailors,  not  to  say  the 
pirates,  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  So  that,  aUhough  the  coast- 
line was  long,  perilous,  and  uninviting,  there  ia  no  obvious 
physical  or  ethnological  reason  why  an  early  intercourse 
by  sea  should  not  have  existed  between  India  and  the  West. 
I  can  only  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  valid 
proof  of  it.  And  tho  matter  admits,  I  think,  of  explanation. 
The  earliest  trade  of  tho  world  was  between  the  earliest 
centres  of  civilization — to  wit.  Babylonia  and  Egypt ;  and 
nil  that  these  countries  did  not  obtain  from  one  another, 
they  obtained  from  the  adjacent  shores  of  Arabia  or 
Soioalilaod.  The  Fhoeniuians  migrated  to  the  Medi- 
terranean before  their  enterprise  or  skill  was  equal  to  the 
discoTery  of    the   Eastern   Continent ;    their   successors   in 

'  LiUMQ  ulmita  that  of  idl  the  Arabs  the  merrhapla  of  Mousa  alonu  had 
■M-Fuifg  thips  (in  the  (lii)*ii  of  the  "  Peripliu  ") :  "  lad.  Alt,,"  ii,  SBS.  So  also 
l^nbnnnit.  ''Uiat.  Am.,"  iii,  267-8. 

*  HcCriuilli!,  "The  EiTthraean  Sea."  ete.,  pp.  104-iS,  Th»  EmlTerin^  of 
IfMrdiiu  ami  his  tlMi  nru  tividlT  dessribed  by  Amaa,  "Indika,"  pt,  ii, 
t.  utt-auii  (twnnliiW  bv  MoCiindle).  There  is  nn  ewwtlent  awount  of 
HAttai  in  K.G.S.  UcDgmphicBl  Jounul,  Apiil,  ISfiS,  by  Culouil  T.  U.  Holdicb. 
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the  Persian  Gulf  were  comparatively  feeble  until  the  advent 
of  the  Ghaldaeans  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. ;  and  most  of 
the  trade  between  Arabia  and  Babylon  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Arab  sheikhs  and  caravans.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Arabs  were  not  at  that  time  an  ocean-going  race,  and 
the  Red  Sea  mariners  from  Elatb  and  Eosseir  naturally 
turned  their  prows  to  the  rich  gold-mines  and  incense- 
bearing  shores  of  North-Eastern  and  Equatorial  Africa. 
Every  cape  and  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  every  creek 
and  indentation  of  the  East  African  coast,  was  known  to 
the  Phoenicians  while  as  yet  an  impenetrable  mist  hung 
over  the  lands  of  the  rising  sun. 

To  establish  this  fact,  I  shall  examine  the  more  important 
proofs  usually  advanced  for  a  contrary  opinion.  From  India 
we  have,  if  not  very  definite,  at  least  suggestive,  references 
in  the  great  epics  and  in  Buddhist  writings ;  ^  but  these  are 
admittedly  of  much  later  date,  and  refer  to  much  later 
times.  The  proof  I  seek  must  be  discovered  among  the 
archaeological  or  literary  remains  of  Babylonia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  prior  to  700  B.C. 

1.  Professor  Savce  obtained  from  an  Arab  dealer  a  mother- 
of- pearl  scarab  with  the  cartouche  of  an  Usertesen — it  is 
not  stated  which ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  mother- 
of-pearl  came  from  Ceylon.^  But  the  manufacture  of 
scarabs  with  the  names  of  famous  twelfth  and  eighteenth 
dynasty  kings  went  on  even  in  the  Greek  settlement  of 
Naukratis ;  the  mother-of-pearl  might  have  come  equally 
well  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Professor  de  Lacouperie, 
who  brings  this  scarab  forward,  afterwards  admits  that  it 
is  of  uncertain  date.^ 

2.  The  Egyptians,  says  Lassen,*  dyed  cloth  with  indigo, 
and    wrapped    their    mummies    in    Indian   muslin ;     while 


»  Lassen,  "  Ind.  Alt.,"  ii,  p.  678  ft. 

'  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  scarab  has  ever  been  figured.  I  believe  that 
a  somewhat  similar  scarab  was  found  in  Spain,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  the 
reforence. 

•^  De  Lacouperie,  "  Western  Origin  of  the  Early  Chinese  Civilization,"  p.  98, 
note  415. 

*  Lassen,  *'  Ind.  Alt.,"  ii,  p.  596. 
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Chinese  porcelain  wiili  Chinese  letters  had  been  found  in 
a  previously  unopened  grave  ot  ihe  eighteenth  dynaaty. 
For  authority  Le  qnot«9  Ed.  DuUurier,'  and  Dulaurier 
in  luro  reliee  on  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  B»t  whut  does 
WilkiQson  eay  P 

He  ia  quoting  from  h  primplilet  by  Mr.  Thompson,  nn 
export  at  Kew  :  "  Mr.  Thoinpaun  menliong  some  fragments 
of  mummy-cloths,  which  he  saw  in  the  Briiish  Mu^teum. 
'My  first  impression,'  he  continues,  'on  seeing  these  cloths, 
Tua  that  the  finest  kinds  were  musllD  and  of  Indian 
mnnufscture ;  but  this  suHpicion  of  their  being  cotton  was 
•oon  removed  by  the  micnisoope,  whiob  showed  that  they 
were  all,  without  exception,  linen.'  "  ' 

Again,  as  to  the  indigo,  Mr.  Thompson  remarks: — 
"A  small  pattern  about  half  an  inch  broad  formed  the 
edging  of  one  of  the  finest  of  these  cloths,  and  was  cora- 
poeed  of  a  strip  of  blue.  Though  I  had  no  doubt  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blue  stripes  was  indigo,  I  subjet'ted 

the  cloth    to   the  following  examination These 

ti?*t«  prove  the  colouring  matter  of  the  alripes  to  be  indigo. 
This  dye  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  for  he  makes  no 
ncntioD  of  it.  It  waa  known  to  Pliny.  We  learn  from 
the  Peripliis  that  it  was  an  article  of  export  from  Barbarike 
on  the  Indus  to  Egypt."*  Sir  0.  Wilkinson  goes  on  to 
point  oat  that  the  broad  coloured  borders  of  these  cloths 
are  rery  similar  to  |Nilterns  which  occur  in  paintings  of  the 
sixteenth  (?)  and  eighteenth  dynasties,  and  on  shawls  worn 
by  Nubiann  at  the  present  day.  But  there  is  nothing  tn 
prove  that  indigo  was  used  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  nor 
does  Sir  G,  Wilkinson  say  so.* 

Lastly,  as  to  the  Chinese  porcelain.  "  Among  the  many 
bottles  found  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  and  other  places, 
none  have  excited  greater  curiosity  and  surprise  than  those 


>  Joimal  Aatitiqne,  nr.  ir,  vol  riii,  pp.  ISI-S, 

■  "Th»  Mannen  and  Cmil-ima  of  the  Andent  Ejrvptiana,"  b;  Sii  J.  Gardner 
'illoann,  rBriwd  br  8.  Biirh,  toI.  ii,  p.  162.     Uniioii.  1S7S. 

*  Wilkhnoii's  "  Mtuineia  nod  Ciutoiiu,"  ete  ,  bj  Bin:b,  vol.  U,  pp.  lS3-<. 

•  liiid,.  Tol,  ii,  pp.  164-i. 
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of  Chinese  manufacture  presenting  inscriptions  in  that 
language.  Their  number  is  considerable.  But  though 
found  in  ancient  tombs,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having 
been  really  deposited  there  in  early  Pharaonic  or  even 
Ptolemaic  times.  Professor  Rosellini,  however,  mentions 
one  he  met  with  *  in  a  previously  unopened  tomb  of  un- 
certain date/  which  he  refers,  'from  the  style  of  the 
sculptures,  to  a  Pharaonic  period  not  much  later  than  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.* "  ^ 

On  this  Dr.  Birch  remarks  : — **  It  is  now  known  that  these 
bottles  are  of  a  comparatively  recent  period.  .  .  •  The 
Arabs  .  .  •  engaged  in  selling  objects  of  antiquity,  con- 
fessed the  bottles  were  never  found  in  the  tombs  or  ruins, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bottles  came  from  Qous, 
Eeft,  and  Cosseir.  .  .  .  The  inscriptions  of  some  of  these 
bottles  .  .  .  are  verses  of  poets  who  flourished  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  a.d."  ^  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
himself  remarks  that,  according  to  Medhurst,  ''  the  style  of 
the  characters  did  not  come  into  use  till  the  third  century 
of  our  era,"  and  the  **  earliest  mention  of  porcelain  in  China 
is  also  limited  to  the  second  century  B.C."  * 

3.  Herodotus  mentions  a  cloth  used  in  Egypt,  Babylon, 
and  the  Levant,  which  he  calls  aivBwVy  and  sometimes 
atvScDP  ^vaaivT).  It  is  the  Hebrew  sadin,  the  Assyrian 
siudu.  Dr.  Budge  says  of  it :  "  The  Greek  aipBcov  = 
Hebrew  §adin,  was  used  to  denote  any  linen  cloth,  and 
sometimes  cotton  cloth  ;  but  the  aivSovof;  ^vaaLvrj^  with 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  ii,  186,  the  mummies  were 
bandaged,  were  certainly  linen.*'  *  This  (nvhdyv  or  sindu 
cloth  must  be  of  considerable  antiquity.      It  is  mentioned 


'  I  take  this  extract  from  the  abridged  edition  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  work, 
entitled  **A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  vol.  ii,  p.  68; 
London,  1871.  oir  G.  Wilkinson's  words  are  found  on  pp.  152-4,  vol.  ii,  of 
Birch's  edition. 

^  **  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Eg^'ptians,"  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
edited  by  S.  Birch,  vol.  ii,  p.  154.  Similar  bottles  are  found  on  mediaeval 
sites  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  154. 

♦  *'The  Mummy,"  by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  p.  190;  Cambridge.  1893. 
Compare  Wilkinson's  "Manners  and  Customs,"  by  Birch,  vol.  ii,  pp.  158-9. 
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five  times  in  the  W.A.I.,'  and  four  times  out  of  the  five  in 
copies  of  old  Babylonian  tablets  made  for  the  library  of 
Adsurlianipal.  All  we  know  of  tliia  cloth  is,  that  it  waa 
inaoufactured  from  a  vegetable  substance,  and  came  from 
the  country  of  Kur.*  Where  the  land  of  Kur  is  no  man 
can  say;  but  it  must  have  been  among  the  mountains,  fur 
Kur  in  Aecadian  means  a  mountain.'  Lassen,  starting  from 
the  fact  that  o-tc&wf  occasionally  meant  ootton  cloth,  argued 
that  it  got  it^  namo  direct  from  the  Sanskrit  sindu  * 
So  ftlao  Siiyce.'  But,  according  to  the  tablets,  the  cloth 
did  not  come  from  India,  but  from  Eur;  and,  althoug'h 
it  WAS  sometimes  applied  in  later  times  to  cotton,  this  was 
an  evident  extension  of  its  original  meaning,  which  desig- 
nated at  first  one  particular  species  of  vegetable  cloth.  The 
derivation  from  the  Sanskrit  eiudu  is  now,  according  to 
Professor  de  Laooiiperie,  generally  abandoned.* 

I  come  to  the  literary  evidence.  The  expeditions  sent  by 
Solomon  to  Ophir  prove,  it  is  said,  the  existence  of  an  early 
sea-trade  belween  India  and  the  West.  Ophir  is  the  literary 
El  Dorado;  it  has  been  discovered  in  many  a  land,  from 
Anbiu  to  I'eru.  But  the  great  authority  of  Lassen  and 
Sir  A.  Cunningham'  may  be  quoted  for  the  identiGcation 
of  Ophir  with  the  Aberia  of  Ptolemy,  the  AbhTra  of  the 
Sanskrit  geiigraphers,  the  district  bordering  on  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus.  The  identification  does  not  rest  on  mere 
siniilarity  of  sound.  The  chief  product  of  Ophir  was  gold; 
and  gold  was  found   in   considerable  quantities  among  the 
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14,  19,  and  20. 
so  (0. 

II.  19. 

SOW- 
Th«  colnphaii  n(  tbe  Kcond  u  lost,  ami  it  raanot  be  dated. 

■  Sivc^n.  HiblxTt  Lectures.  IHH7,  p.  138. 

'  *-K..  Nin-kuT')^,  "lord  ot  tb«  great  mnnntain";   Nin-kur-el,  "  lonl  of 
Um  Ingb  nwanuid  " ;  E-kuc-g>J,  "temple  nf  the  great  mnimtuia." 

*  LduviD.  •-  Ind.  AH..-  u,  p.  fifi4. 

*  Sajus  aibtwrt  Le«turi9.  1S8T.  pp.  137-8. 

*  D»   Iiiwo<ip-Ti«,    "WbiIctii    Origin   of   the  Earlj'  Chinouj  Civiliiatinu," 
p.  KN.sut«4'/8. 

'  Tnw'in.  "  lad.  Alt,,"  i,  357 ;  u,  5o2-9J.     Canningbam,  "Couu  of  Audeul 
Indi*,"  p,  t. 
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f)rk/>tint«in«  #>n  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Indus  and  its 
ikHAtusuU}  Indian  gold,  moreoYer,  has  a  pecoliarlj  mddr 
hw:}  It  in  farther  said  that  Solomon  obtained  sandal- wood 
and  peacocks  from  Ophir,  and  Opbir's  twin  Tarshish ;  and 
Ixith  the  things  and  the  names  are  Dravidian.  The  taide 
with  (iphir  was  not,  of  coarse,  a  novelty  in  Solomon's  day ; 
it  flourished  from  the  reign  of  King  David  to  the  times  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah ; '  but  Solomon  alone,  thanks  to  his 
Phoenician  ally,  succeeded  in  opening  up  direct  commnnica- 
tions  with  it. 

The  theory  is  plausible,  and  yet  it  has  not  met  with 
general  acceptance. 

(1)  Although   gold  was  found  in   the  mountains  far  up 

the   Indus,  it  was   not   exported  from   Barbarike — 
the  port  for  Aberia  and  the  Indus  Delta.^ 

(2)  The  gold  of  India  was  exported  in  the  shape  of  gold- 

duHt,'^  the   gold   of    Ophir  apparently   in   nuggets.^ 
(Job,  xxii,  24.) 

(•))  The  book  of  Genesis  enumerates  Ophir  among  the  sons 
of  Joktan  between  Sheba  and  Havilah  (Gen.,  x,  29). 
Ophir  muHt  therefore  be  sought  among  the  Semites. 

'  (!iiiiiiiiij(lmm,  ''Coinn  of  Ancicmt  India,"  p.  6. 
»  llml.,  p.  Tl. 

•  Kur  Diiviil,  I  ('hronicloH,  xxix,  4  ;  for  J(?ho8haphat,  1  Kings,  xxii»  48,  also 
Irtiiiali,  xiii,  12. 

*  •*  iN'ripluH,"  c.  39,  whoro  a  full  list  of  exports  is  given.  Lassen  and  Sir  A. 
Ciiniiinghnni  uru  hanl  put  to  it  to  explain  the  absence  of  gold  among  the  exports 
Ironi  liarlmriko. 

•■*  Cunningham,  "Coins  of  Ancient  India,"  pp.  6,  6,  21,  22,  49. 
"  The  nniit«»r  is  not  quitti  dear.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  says  the  gold  of  Ophir 
wuH  gold-dust,  and  r<»ler«  to  Job,  xxviii,  C-IG.  But  thegold-dust  of  verse  6 
cannot  h«»  referred  to  the  gold  of  Ophir  in  verse  16,  which  is  expressly  contrasted 
\vHl»  thi'  conmion  gi»ld  pn^vionslv  described  by  the  poet.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cunuin^liani  admits  that  th(«  gofd  of  Ophir  was  made  into  ingots)  (p.  49)  and 
rrlriM  t*»  Isiiiah,  xiii,  12.  The  "  golden  wtnlgt*  of  Ophir  "  there  mentioned  in  the 
aulhoit/iHl  Mnglinh  version  rest.s  on  a  mistranslation.  Job,  xxii,  24  appears  to 
me  to  refer  to  nugget**  of  gt)ld,  but  it  is  an  open  question.  1  give  Dr.  A.  B. 
OaMdson's  translation :  — 

Vcr:«e  24.  **  And  lay  thou  thy  tn'asure  in  the  dust, 

A  nil  gold  of  Opliir  among  the  stones  of  the  brooks : 
26.       Then  shall  the  Almighty  bo  thy  trt^asure  ^lit.  ore), 
.\nd  silver  in  plenty  ^lit.  in  ba^s^  unto  theo." 

\\i\\\  !rold  of  C^nhir  hivn  gx^ld-dust  we  should  have  expectCxl  *5acds*  and  not 
*  Nlom^  *  of  the  l)riK»ks, 
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(4)  The    LXX   olnays    reads  Sou(f>ip   or    Snnf/ipa.  except 

in  OeiK,  X,  29,  where  it  Teuda  Oi"f>lp-  But  Sovtj)ip 
uiid  Srixpipa  recall  well-k.riowti  Arubiaii  lociililies — 
Sapliur,  the    cnpital  uf   the    Ilmueriles,    Zuburii,    and 

(5)  Almtig-trees  {almuggim,  algummim)  were  brouglit  to 

SoloratiQ  from  Ophir  (1  Kings,  x,  II;  2  Chruuiclee, 
ix,  10).  "The  red  sandal-wood  of  India  is  very 
probably  tlie  wood  intended";'  and  both  oanie  and 
thing  are  Dravidiaii.'  This  is  Butisfactory  proof  of 
nil  Indian  trnde  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  I  Kings; 
but  was  it  sandal-wood  that  Solomon  received,  or 
something  else  taken  for  siindal-wood  centuriea  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  ?  The  LXX  saya 
nothing  of  sandal-wood.  In  1  Kings,  x,  II  it  reads 
fiJXa  7reX«*o)TA  -jroWa  aipoBpa — immense  quantities 
of  hewn  limber;  in  2  Chronicles,  is,  10,  fuXa  irfu/twa 
— pine  timber.  The  wood  was  used  for  props  (LXX, 
V7rotnT}piy/iaTa)  and  the  inclined  ascents  {Heb,  'raised 
pulhs,'  LXX  ava^aaefi)  to  the  Temple  and  the 
Palace.'  T  know  few  materials  less  fitted  than  sandal- 
wood for  such  purposes.' 
(B)  Peacfloks  came  with  silver  and  gold,  not  from  Ophir, 
but  from  Tarshish  (I  Kings,  x,  22  ;  2  Chronicles,  is, 
21).  "Thuki,  the  Hebrew  for  pea-fowl,  is  certainly 
Dravidian,"  and  derived  from  the  Tamil  tokei  or 
togei.*  Now  we  hoppen  to  know,  on  independent 
evidence,  that  peacocks  were  exported  from  India 
Dt  the  time  when  ihe  booka  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
were    composed ;    but    here  again   there   arises   the 


'  PiuI«a<<T  Bonnef,  in  the  "  Cnm bridge  Companion  to  the  Bible,"  p.  526. 
LoDiJua,  1BB3. 
'  CI  De  LmDnperie,  "  We«teni  Oripn,"  etc.,  p.  99,  note  418. 

*  Tliii  'piliars'  o[  I  Kings,  i,  13  literallj  mwin  'props'  (Chnjne).  Ewiilci 
[•miMtum  '  balu»lnnl«i.'  Tlio  'tcrrwrB'  ul  2  Clirun,,  ii,  II  oru  'raiafd 
palEu'  (Chejiif). 

*  In  i  C'liron,,  ii,  8,  '  •Ijiuin'  or  'Hlmiig  tree*'  are  brought  friiin  Lehnnon. 
Tba  IJCX  here  ulfo  rend*  ■  pine. ' 

*  CMUwdi,  "  CouipoiDtiic  Gnnmut  of  the  DrnTidisD  Lingaages,"  p.  66. 
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question  of  identity.  The  exports  of  silver  from 
Tarshish  are  decisive  against  any  Indian  locality,  and 
the  LXX  says  nothing  about  pea- fowl. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Solomon's  ''apes/'  because 
(1)  the  apes  not  being  necessarily  Indian,  the  use  of  a  par- 
ticular designation  for  them  can  only  prove  the  age  of  the 
writer ;  and  (2)  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  qoph  from  the 
Sanskrit  kapi  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  Egyptians  were, 
so  to  speak,  next-door  neighbours  of  the  apes,  and  they  had 
an  abundance  of  names  for  them.  Aaani  and  anau  (from  dn 
*  to  imitate ')  were  the  commonest ;  but  a  monkey  was  called 
kan,  the  sacred  cynocephalos  qeften,  and  the  particular 
species  of  apes  imported  by  Queen  Hat-sheps-ut  is  called 
qafu,  a  purely  Egyptian  word.  The  Hebrews  must  have 
known  apes  and  their  designations  in  Egypt ;  whereas  if 
they  had  imported  them  from  the  West  Coast  of  India, 
they  could  not  fail  to  have  imported  their  Tamil  name. 
Rice,  peacocks,  sandal-wood,  every  unknown  article  which 
we  find  imported  by  sea  into  Babylon  before  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  brought  with  it  a  Dra"vidian,  not  a  Sanskrit, 
designation ;  and  had  apes  ever  come  by  this  route,  they 
would  have  formed  no  exception.^ 

I  can  find,  then,  no  archaeological  or  literary  evidence  for 
a  maritime  trade  with  India  prior  to  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
One  piece  of  evidence,  however,  still  remains  to  be  examined. 
Lassen  derives  the  name  of  the  island  of  Sokotra  from  the 
Sanskrit  Dvipa  Sukhadara — the  *'  island  abode  of  bliss."  ^ 
But  was  this  the  original  name  of  the  island,  and  when 
was  it  first  so  called  ?  Greek  and  Arab  traditions  say  that 
the  island  (which  the  Greeks  called  Dioscorides)  was  first 
colonized  by  fugitives  or  exiles  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  northern  shore  only  was  inhabited  in  the 
time  of  the  "Periplus,"  and   the  population  was  composed 


^  Of.  De  Lacouperie,  "Western  Origin  of  the  Early  Chinese  Civilization," 
p.  99,  note  416. 
2  Lassen,  "  Ind.  Alt.,"  ii,  p.  580. 
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of  Arabs,  Indians,  ami  Greeks.'  What  curious  fit  of  irony 
couM  have  po^tiieBHed  rougli  Tamil-speakiug  pirates  and 
laacan  to  name  that  tiurnid  aad  forsaken  iaiaud  of  gigauUc 
cacCuaea  and  iizarda  an  abode  of  bliss?  and  why  employ 
Sanskrit  for  the  purpose  P  Th«  answer  is  obvious.  The 
name  wm  not  original.  It  was  eiiggested  by  the  proximity 
ot'Apaffia  eiiBaifiaiv,  and  merely  meant  the  island  of  Aden. 
But  if  the  islaml  got  its  name  from  the  Greek  designation 
for  Aden,  the  fact  (;an  only  prove  what  no  one  doubts,  an 
active  trade — -post  Alesandrmn  Miiguum. 


II. 

.A  co'iimerce  frequent  and  direct  between  the  Semites  of 
Mesopolamia  and  the  Indian  Aryans  could  be  carried  on 
only  by  way  of  the  sea.  The  overland  routes  were  not 
impracticable ;  the  physical  obstacles  could  be  overcome ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  earliest  trade  between  India 
and  Mesopotamia  crossed  the  lofty  passes  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  wound  its  perilous  way  along  the  Oxua  bank. 
But  the  commerce  was  from  hand  to  hand  and  tribe  to 
tribe,  fitful,  rare,  and  uncertain,  and  in  early  ages  never 
possessed  of  any  importance.'  I  propose  to  notice  the  traces 
it  haa  left,  and  to  »how  its  character,  before  I  discuss  the 
actual  cominencement  of  the  sea-trude  with  India  in  the 
aeventh  century  b.c. 

'  On  S»kiilrn,  lide  ■■  Periplm."  o.  30,  with  MuCrindla'i  note,  pp.  92-S. 

■  U  «w  x>  nhMure  tbnt  the  Bonuns  knew  nutbiog,  or  Dotliing  aauuralelf,  af 
U  down  tii  iLe  time  of  the  Mitbridutie  war— w  tan  Plin<r.  quoting  Varro :  — 
'•  Adidl  ulem  [M.  V&rro]  Pompeii  ductu  eifluratum  in  Buctroa  Wi  diebiu 
«  India  perivuiti  ad  Iichnim  flumen  quod  in  Oium  influnt.  ot  ei  so  ^:r 
CMptnm  in  Cynun  aubteiTtos,  et  t  non  amp  tiiu  dioriim  terrcna  itinere  nd  Pha.iini 
ID  Poalum  ludicu  posse  devehi  mtrcea."— C.  PJioi.  N.  M.,  ri.  £'J.  The  Greeks 
llnl  ditrorereil  i(  when  Aletander  and  hii  MMcdiiDians  rciuhed  the  Oiiis. 
The  tndiui  tnfliG  on  the  Oius  at  that  time  w>»  Tery  conndenhle. — OCrabo,  li, 
r.  T,  I  3.  Tlw  route  was  nlwap  the  B8m«.  Ai  port  of  the  journey  trus  miidH 
Wf  Uad  Had  pnrt  hy  wnter,  it  ia  probKble  ttut  merchandiw  changed  huuda  on  thu 
nmte.  and  IndiFin  merchnnl*  Midom  uxonipnnled  thrii  goods  to  the  VTtst,  or.  if 
tbsT  jid.  wr  ilu  not  hear  of  them,  la  this  tbef  diff area  tinm  the  Indian  traders 
to  the  I'ffniiin  Gutf  and  the  Red  Sen.  Stnibo,  btmMlf  a  naLit-B  of  FontiiK, 
vnuld  hciuhIi'  haie  fwld  to  notice  the  preMUCe  of  Indian  tndera  in  Armeuiu 
or  nn  tlir  Euune,  had  my  b«en  then. 
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Tho  cimiinent  of  Asia  proper — the  Asia  which  lies  east 
of  t\x^  mountains  of  Kurdistan — consists  of  an  immensely 
t^lt^VHttnl  plateau  with  a  fringe  of  rich  and  fertile  countries — 
lVma»  India»  China — lower  lying  and  sloping  downward  to 
i\\^  \HHHin«  The  central  plateau,  the  Dome  of  the  World, 
MtVoixU  UttW  sustenance  for  roan  or  beast;  but»  although 
it  h^  l^rtxm  and  inhospitable  as  the  sea,  like  the  sea  it  has 
Httrvinl  «anot^  the  remotest  ages  for  a  means  of  passage  from 
ont>  {vart  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  The  Bak  tribes 
which  fltnl  across  it  twenty-three  centuries  B.C.,  the  Aryan 
invaders  of  Persia  and  India,  Scythians,  Moghuls,  Turks 
and  Huns,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  the  tribes  which 
dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  wall,  we  see  them  all 
hurry  over  it,  crossing,  recrossing,  and  traversing  it  in 
every  direction,  until  our  forefathers,  awed  with  such 
shadowy  visions  of  an  unknown  land,  called  Central  Asia 
the  **  officina  gentium."  For  migrating  tribes  it  was,  in 
early  days,  the  chief  means  of  transit.  And  where  tribes 
can  move,  traders  can  go  also.  Trade  between  neighbouring 
tribes  exists  even  among  the  most  savage,  and  we  know 
that  single  articles  in  this  way  often  travel  a  long  distance. 
But  a  direct  traffic  between  distant  communities  requires 
security  on  the  route,  and  political  circumstances  rendered 
this  impossible.  The  Medes  began  to  consolidate  their 
kingdom  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. ;  about  the  same  time 
the  Sakae,  the  Tokhari,  the  Dahae,  established  themselves 
on  the  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Before  the  ninth 
century  bc.  we  know  or  can  conjecture  nothing  except 
the  movements  of  pastoral  or  nomadic  tribes  wandering 
over  sparsely  populated  regions.  Political  stability  in  the 
lands  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus  there  was  none. 

The  few  traces  of  trade  with  the  Far  East  disclosed  by 
the  Assyrian  monuments  correspond  with  this  state  of 
things.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  (which  is  indigenous  to 
Mesopotamia),  and  possibly  of  some  fruit-trees  (like  the 
citron  from  China),  the  knowledge  of  iron  first  obtained 
by  the  iron-smelters  on  the  east  of  the  Euxine,  the  use  of 
asbestos  from  Badakshan,  prove  the  existence  of  intertribal 
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B  lit  an  early  period.  A  few  rare  finds  of  jade  in 
Aaaynu'  would  prove  that  some  kinds  of  trafRc  existed 
irilb  Central  Asia  at  least  twenty  ceittuiies  B.C.,  if  ^ologistx 
wen  agreed  that  tbeae  specimens  came  from  Ehotan.  But 
the  venr  scarcity  of  sucli  finds  shows  the  rarity  of  the 
commerce.' 

An  elephaut,  "  unmiHtakably  Asiatic,"  on  the  black 
olieliiik  of  Slittlmanassar  (8.58-824  B.C.)  supplies  the  first 
certain  evidence  of  intercourse  with  India.  It  appears  iu 
Cumpaoy  with  various  other  auJusals  :  some  Buctriun  camels, 
"of  which  double  are  their  backs,"  a  very  ugly  and  ill- 
dravrn  rhinoceros  called  an  "  ox  of  the  river  Sakeya." 
bo  man -looking  apes,  and  long-tailed  monkeys,  among  which 
Mr,  Houghton  tliinks  he  can  identify  the  Indian  Pichyfer 
rtiUilttn.*      All  these  formed  a  part  of  the  tribute  of   the 

1  The  Britisli  MnaeUTD  posaessiH  only  flvo  Hpeoitnen*,  all  funud  hy  Lajsnl.  Pour 
«(  IfcBF  ue  UBinMTibeJ  axe-head)  (thrn  grus-grMD  and  oar  blue-green) :  Uwjr 
oiMi*  lT»m  Mutheir  (Ur),  and  are  olhthitul  witb  either  prehislorio  eelta.  Tba 
flftb  (pecimea  u  sd  irchaic  cflinddT  [aund  m  tbu  loutb-wcet  palOH)  o(  Emi- 
ha^no,  at  Nimrud.  Two  mna  in  nba,  ■  womui,  utd  a  knoeling  boy.  are 
l»|m»mt«d  cm  it,  vitii  a  de<l■l^atlun  to  Sin.  b  wom  archaic  charnctere  of  the 
tlHW  of  nammarabi  [rirrA  3100  n.c.}.  Jade  it  found  in  the  Caucman,  and 
nidiMatc  ba*e  not  jvt  decided.  I  tvUeve.  on  the  prarenanee  of  then  ipedmeDii. 
Th*  Dl(.na  Btooe  of  tha  ioiHj-np^aog  ia  M>m«ti<nee  identlDed  irith  yM,  the  Chinese 
Baao  lot  jaih  {B.  i  O.K.,  iii,  p.  102;,  but  Hi.  Pinchea  has  shown  thut  U 
drtoU*  lapU  luuli  from  the  Zagiua  range.  The  esiliest  mention  of  jade  id 
India  orcuis.  »i  far  a«  I  know,  in  Biuea  Tsiong's  desTtiption  uf  Nalaiida. 
llr.  Hnllar  hm  aunimarized  the  sridence  reeaiding  the  proreuaace  of  prehistoric 

i'ade  iiiitilnnientij  iu  a  paper  read  before  Uie  Anthropologii^al  SocietT.  London 
••(In  t!»r  Suarce  a(  tQe  Jade  uaed  for  AocivlJt  Implumcnl^,"  etc.,  iSSi),  but 
he  rinn  nut  mentioD  the«  AHTriaa  Rpetiiioeiu. 

'  SomK  \nerei  ol  bamboo  [r]  found  by  Taylor  in  undul^l  giBKs  at  Mngbeir, 
ant  ■  n-pnwentttion  of  a  TibaUn  hound  (B.  &  O.K..  iii,  p.  135)  on  a  Baby- 
loman  t>>cr.i-fii(tit,  ate,  I  thinll,  the  only  ulher  malerinJ  obieclj  which  would 
tog^t  an  Mtil^p  Mmmerce  oTerland  witb  Ceutiul  Aiis  or  India.  Tibetan  doga 
«IT»  fa*i)iirilf4  in  a(l«r  dan  frith  the  Ai^haemeuida.  Poor  villages  near 
ttohyinn  wen  ungTwd  for  their  lapport  (llerod.,  i,  IS!),  and  a  large  pack 
aeeampaninit  .Xertu  to  Greece  (Tti,  IbT)-  Cteeiaa  auyB  they  eunld  cope  with 
a  lion  (Ind..  o).  Kory  cnme  to  the  Anyriana  (ntm  many  quarter*.  The 
drpluuit,  in  iuu'ly  davs,  wan  Inuod,  ntrt  only  in  Aetyria,  but  apparently 
fltna^bnut  CMitral  A>U,  on  tbe  bordert  «t  the  cenlml  |flB(e«u,  at  far  eait  u 
China  (B.  ft  O.R.,  rii.  Ifi,  lo),  and  in  later  timea  a  couatnut  wpply  of  irory 
Bol  ba>e  boen  obtained  from  AtricJt.  I'heAisyiiiui  trade  witb  the  mounluneen 
cf  K«nIUta))  is.  of  counwi.  not  )i*re  in  ijaeeuaa  |cl.  Maapero,  "lliit.  Ane.." 
4ib  edition,  p.  <89),  oor  a  the  gt»dual  introduction  of  pbtnU  and  ^iU.  oat  ol 
■nimal*  like  the  hone,  which,  aa  the  ideogram  shows,  came  lo  the  Assyrians  from 
thaFjut. 

'  On  theae  animahi,  vide  Rev.  W.  Hoaghton,  "  1'he  Mammalia  of  tha 
Avrhan  Sfulptnra."  part  ii,  in  Transnclions  of  the  Society  of  Bibliciil 
An4ai<ntn^,  vol.  y;   London,  1B7T.     Foi  the  miinkeja  lida  p,  ! 
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Muzri,  an  Armenian  tribe  living  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north-east  of  Nineveh.  It  is  true  that  elephants  were 
indigenous  to  Assyria,  and  Thothmes  III  had  hunted  them 
seven  centuries  earlier  on  the  upper  Euphrates.^  But  after 
that  time  we  hear  nothing  of  them,  and  the  elephant  on 
the  black  obelisk  is  called,  not  piru,  the  usual  Assyrian 
word  for  elephant,  but  by  a  strange  term,  baziati,  which 
some  philologists  have  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  rdsitd, 
a  generic  epithet  for  females,  and  especially  female 
elephants.^  It  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  the 
elephant  in  question  was  Indian ;  and,  from  its  association 
with  Bactrian  camels,  and  from  the  position  of  the  Muzri, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  came  over  the  passes 
of  the  Hindu  Kush.' 

Whether  Indian  traders  brought  Shalmanassar's  elephant 
to  the  Muzri,  or  whether  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  we 
cannot  tell.^  The  Indian  evidence  on  the  subject  is  sugges- 
tive but  indecisive.  Three  proofs  of  Babylonian  influence 
are  usually  advanced. 

First.  We  have  the  story  of  Manu  and  the  Fish.  The 
coincidences  with  the  Chaldaean  legend  of  the  Flood  are 
striking,  and  F.  Lenormant  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  Babylonian  story  has  **  without  doubt  left  its  influence 
on  the  tradition  of  India."  *  But  this  legend  is  not  found 
in  the  Vedas ;  it  first  occurs  in  the  Satapatha-Brahmana, 
and  is  therefore  comparatively  late.  It  cannot  have  been 
brought  by  traders  over  the  Hindu  Kush,  for  it  points  to 
Babylonian  and  not  Assyrian  influence.  Nor  can  it  have 
come  by  way  of  Iran  ;  it  difiers  too  widely  from  the  deluge 

'  H.  Brugsch,  "History  of  Egypt,"  Eng.  translation,  2nd  edition,  vol.  i, 
p.  400.     London,  1881. 

2  See  the  authorities  in  De  Lacouperie's  **  Western  Origin,"  etc.,  p.  100,  note 
423.  Macdonell  says  it  is  used  of  cows  and  other  female  animals,  but  especially 
of  the  female  elephant  (Sanskrit- English  Diet.,  p.  278). 

'  There  was  nothing  impossible  in  this.  Hiuen  Tsiang's  presentation  elephant 
(probably  aged)  managed  to  clamber  over  these  passes. 

*  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  Indian  traders  can  rarely  have  accompanied 
their  goods  by  this  rout«  as  far  as  the  Euxine  in  the  first  century  b.c. 

*  F.  Lenormant,  **  The  Beginnings  of  History,"  translated  by  F.  Brown, 
p.  387.  Professor  Max  Miiller  denies  any  connection  between  the  two  (**  India : 
vVhat  can  it  teach  us?"  pp.  133-9),  but  Lenormant  makes  out  a  very  strong 
case,  in  my  opinion. 
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IctgeDds  of  the  Aveela  and  the  Bundelieali.'  It  must  tbere- 
fiire  have  come  ihrougli  the  Dravidiuns,  or  by  way  of  the 
saa,  and  the  id(>ntt(i cation  of  Mann  with  the  king  of  the 
Dlwta  or  fisbermen^  favours  the  latter  liypothesia.  I  con- 
clude that,  if  Ihe  legend  be  not  of  native  growth,  it  must 
have  travelled  to  ludia  after  maritime  coininunicationa  had 
bsen  opened  with  Babylonia. 

Secoitd.  In  Rigv.,  viii,  78,2,  the  poet  prays  to  Indra  for 
"■  jewel,  a  cow,  a  liorse,  an  omuraeiit,  together  with  a 
goMea  Mana."*  If  the  poet  means  the  Assyrian  Maneh, 
it  would  go  far  indeed  to  prove  a  regular  commerce  with 
AMVria,  altliough  it  would  remain  a  solitary  fact  un- 
supported by  any  other  evidence.  But  scholars  have  not 
yet  decided  whether  the  poet  prays  for  a  golden  armlet  or 
a  definite  weight  of  gold.  And  even  if  the  latter  inter- 
pretation be  adopted,  it  would  still  be  hazardous  to  identify 
it  with  the  Assyrian  standard,  fur  Indian  weights  are  ult, 
to  far  as  we  know,  indigenous. 

The  Indian  Nakshatras  are  usually  adduced  as  a  third 
it«m  of  proof;*  hut  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question, 
sincjo  the  "lunar  mansions"  were  of  late  introduction  into 
Babylonian  astronomy.  But  a  much  earlier  and  much 
closer  connection  between  the  Aryans  of  the  Five  Rivers 
and  the  city  of  Bttbylon  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Brunnhofer  in 
liii  brilliant  essay  on  Rigv.,  v,  I'-i,  1—3;'  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  the  histiirical  basis  fi)r  this  claim.  It  is 
founded  on  two  alleged  extracts  from  the  history  of  the 
Cbuldaeans  by  Berosua.  They  are  not  taken  direct  from 
Berosns  (whose  work  waa  apparently  little  known  outside 
the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids},  but  from  the  compilations 
of  Aluxauder   Polybiator,  and    that   possibly  at  second   or 


'  Tide  LcDoniuliI,  "Ilw  B^inningi  of  Historr,"  pp.* 
»  Ibid.,  p.  426. 

•  Vulc   Uai   Miilkt,  "  India :    What   exa  it  tviuh  ni 
K  djwuuu)!]  oi  thi>  qQektian. 

•  VUI«  IliK  point  ■nruiNl  ud  refuttnl  is  Max  UiilleiV  " 


I,  liir  dnwiag  m;  atUinlioa  to  tbia  pou*^. 
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third  hand,  while  Polyhistor  himself  is  suspected  of  fre- 
quently borrowing  his  extracts  through  an  intermediary.^ 

(1)  The  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius 

says  that,  according  to  Polyhistor,  after  the  reign  of 
eighty-six  mythical  kings,  lasting  for  many  thousand 
years,  the  Medes  collected  their  forces,  and  by  a  sudden 
onfall  captured  Babylon,  establishing  a  tyranny  which 
lasted  for  eight  reigns  and  224  years  in  all.^ 

(2)  Qeorgius   Sjmcellus   {circd  800  a.d.),   referring   to  the 

same  passage  and  criticizing  Polyhistor's  chronology, 
mentions  Zoroaster  as  the  first  of  these  Medic  kings.' 
In  other  words,  the  real  history  of  Babylon, 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  begins  with 
a  Median  invasion  headed  by  Zoroaster.  M.  Oppert, 
following  these  authorities,  treats  the  Medes  as 
Aryans,^  and  Dr.  Brunnhofer  has  turned  the  first 
three  strophes  of  Kigv.,  v,  13,  into  a  song  of  triumph 
over  captured  Babylon.* 

^  *  *  Syncellufl  ex  Eusebio,  vel  sicuti  Eusebius  sua  hausit  ex  Africano,  Africanus 
ex  Alexandre  Polyhistore,  hie  ex  ApoUodoro." — Miiller,  **Frag.  Hist.  Graec.," 
ii,  496.  But  Polyhistor  came  from  Phr)'gia,  and  probably  used  Berosus  at  first- 
hand, although  occasionally  content  to  extract  from  Apollodorus.  Berosus, 
priest  of  Bel,  at  Babylon,  presented  his  history  to  Antiochus  Soter  about  280  B.C. 
(ibid.,  ii,  496). 

^  *'  Post  hos  ....  derepente  Medos  coUectis  copiis  Babylonem  cepisse  ait 
[Polyhistor],  ibimie  de  siua  tyrannos  constituisse.  Hinc  nomina  quoque  tyrannorum 
Medorum  edissent  octo,  annosque  eorum  viginti  quattuor  supra  ducentos,"  etc. — 
Miiller,  "Frag.  Hist.  Grace,"  ii,  603. 

^  S}'ncellu8  says  that  ''after  this  time  [of  the  eighty-six  Cbaldaean  kings] 
....  (Polyhistor)  introduces  Zoroaster  and  seven  who  came  after  him.  as  kings 
of  the Chaldaeans,  and  makes  them  reign  for  190  solar  years."  Up  to  this  point, 
Syncellus  continues,  Polyhistor  had  reckoned  not  by  solar  years,  but  by  Sari, 
Neri,  and  Soss. — G.  Syncelli  Chronographia,  ed.  Dindorf,  p.  78,  D  ("Corpus 
Script.  Hist.  Byzant.,"  ed.  Niobuhr).  In  his  nominal  lists,  Syncellus  throws 
Zoroaster  and  his  company  altogether  overboard.  Cf.  the  Babylonian  nominal 
roll,  p.  90,  D,  and  the  Assj-rian,  p.  96,  D,  p.  103,  B. 

*  Oppert,  Histoire,  p.  9 :  *'  Le  rdgne  des  Ariens  dut  bientot  finir."  He  says  : 
"La  Medio  n'etait  pas  uniqueraent  peuplee  paries  races  indo-europeennes ;  au 
contraire,"  etc.  Canon  Rawlinson  thinks  that  some  Aryan  elements  were  to 
be  found  in  Elam,  although  it  was  mainly  Turanian ;  but  he  supports  this 
statement  only  by  two  untenable  etymologies. — G.  Rawlinson,  "The  Five 
Great  Monarchies,"  etc.,  i,  169.  M.  Maspero  says:  "  Une  dynastic  nouvelle 
quo  Berose  appelle  Mede  et  qu'on  a  prise  k  tort  pour  une  dynastie  arienue." 
—"Hist.  Anc,"  4th  edition,  p.  160. 

^  He  points  out  that  the  hymn  is  unintelligible  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
and  the  translations  of  it  poles  asunder.  For  pa«*itive  proof  he  relies  chiefly 
on  the  identification  of  Vauri  ('lurking-place')  with  Bauri  in  the  A  vesta,  and 
the  Baveru  of  the  Jatakas.— "  Iran  una  Turan,"  von  Dr.  H.  Brunnhofer,  p.  221. 
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But  the  difficulties  are  v^r^'  threat,  and  moat  modern 
ItUtorians  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  Aryan  element.  It 
is  uniTenrally  admitted  that  Berosua  must  have  rererred 
b«re  to  the  famous  invasion  of  the  Elamite  king  Eudur- 
XakhuDta.  We  know  that  Kudur-Nakhiinta  captured 
Babylon  by  a  sudden  raid  in  2285  B.c.  A  little  later  the 
Kassite  kings  established  their  power  in  Babylon,  and 
reigned  there  for  some  two  centuries,'  The  Elamites, 
according  la  Hommel,  were  akin  to  the  Oeorgiaue,  and 
the  Kosaaeana  apoke  an  alarodian  language.*  The  Eossaeatis, 
it  18  true,  dwelt  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Susa, 
n  coanlry  which  the  Fereiana  afterwards  occupied ;  but 
oeitber  Elumites  nor  Eossaeans  had  anything  Aryan  about 
tbem.     How,  then,  came  Berosus  to  mention  the  Medea  ? 

Ctesiaa  knows  nothing  of  the  story;  and,  although  Shal- 
mauaaaar  penetrated  as  far  as  the  future  site  of  Ecbaiana 
{844  B.C.),  and  must  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Medes, 
they  do  not  appear  by  name  in  Assyrian  history  until  the 
eighth  century  b.c'  Canon  Rawtinson  says:  "  By  catling 
the  second  dynasty  Median,  Burusus  probably  only  meant 
to  say  that  it  came  from  the  mountain  tract  east  of  Bahv- 
lonia,  which,  iu  his  own  day,  l>ad  been  for  so  many  ages 
the  seat  of  Medo-Persic  power."  But  a  more  plausible, 
and  probably  a  truer  explaualion,  may  be  given.  The 
Babylouitms  called  the  barbarians  dwelling  on  the  moun- 
tains north  of  Elara  by  the  generic  name  of  Manda.  We 
must  admit  that  Beroaua  knew  what  he  was  speaking  of  ; 
and  if  he  described  the  raid  of  Eudur-Nakhuuta,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Eassites,  as  the  work  of  the  Manda,  he 
doubiless  spoke  correctly.  But  Polyhistor,  with  hia  copyists 
and  epitomizers,  knew  nothing  of  the  Manda,  and  would 
readily    substitute    for    Mandai    the   more    familiar    Medoi. 

'  Ilooimiil,  "G«cliichte  Bsbylonifiis."  etc.,  pp.  343-1,  357.  Maspern. 
"  SUvmle  of  Nitiune,"  p.  37. 

■  Homnuil,  "(>e«kichte  Btb.,"  pp.  S7S-6- 

■  ItwpHTO.  "lli*t.  Anc."  4(h  MUtiuu.  p.  490.  For  the  eu-lj  relatians  of 
HbIm  mil  Anvruiu  vidu  Mnspeto,  "  Uuwa  of  Civilizalioo."  pp.  6a;i-10: 
Lromnunt.  '>  dul.  Anc,"  ^ed  IHUS).  ii.  339;  DeUUie,  ■' Le  p«nple  et  la 
luiffOB  iliM  rmm,"  pp.  -im-ai}:  Tiele,  ■  ■  ItsbfloniachB  GgechichW,"  p.  4H9 ; 
S.  oon  JliFriii^'.  "  Totgiscbicbtc  du  Iniji-Europaer,"  pp.  lOi-6. 
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The  Medes  naturally  suggest  Zoroaster,  and  Syncellns 
appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  his  name. 
According  to  Moses  of  Chorene,  Berosus  spoke  much  of 
a  certain  mythical  Zerovanus,  identifying  him  with  '*  the 
Magian  Zoroaster,  king  of  the  Bactriaus,  the  founder  of 
the  Medes,  and  the  father  of  their  gods."  ^  Syncellus, 
coming  across  the  first  Median  dynasty  known  to  him, 
would  naturally  place  Zoroaster  at  its  head,  and  thus 
a  simple  and  unconscious  fabrication  of  its  history  is 
palmed  upon  the  world. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  I  conclude  that  any 
connection  between  the  Indian  Aryans  and  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  Semites  prior  to  the  ninth  century  B.C.  is  extremely 
problematical.  In  the  ninth  century  B.C.  some  trade 
certainly  existed  between  the  Pan  jab  and  Assyria ;  but 
whether  it  was  direct  or  indirect  we  cannot  say,  and  its 
traces  are  so  infrequent  and  obscure  that  it  cannot  haye 
been  frequent  or  important.  The  true  commercial  route  to 
India  was  not  over  dangerous  mountain  passes,  but  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  sagacity  of  Professor  de  Lacouperie 
has  suggested  a  possible,  perhaps  the  probable,  occasion.* 

The  savage  ferocity  of  Sennacherib  (704-681  B.C.)  drove 
the  greater  part  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  into  revolt.  The 
people  of  Babylon,  with  Merodach-Baladan  at  their  head, 
were  among  the  most  obstinate  rebels ;  and  the  latter  part 
of  Sennacherib's  reign  was  chiefly  occupied  with  attempts 
to  suppress  them.  The  maritime  Chaldaeans  were  the 
chief  allies  of  the  Babylonians,  and  Merodach-Baladan, 
despairing  of  success,  embarked  his  followers  and  sailed  to 
Magitu,  on  the  coast  of  Elara,  where  he  founded  a  colony 

»  Muller,  "Frag.  Hist.  Graec,"  p.  502. 

'  Although  my  conclusions  differ  widely  from  Professor  T.  de  Lacouperie's, 
my  obligations  to  his  writings  are  considerable,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  of 
me  not  to  acknowledge  them.  The  late  Professor  de  I^acouperie  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  inj^enious  of  men,  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  writings 
require  to  be  used  with  caution.  He  was  apt  to  produce  his  theories  before  he 
verified  his  facts,  and  fancy  sometimes  took  the  place  of  judgment.  Moreover, 
he  had  a  bad  habit  of  hanging  his  learning  in  the  shape  of  notes  upon  a  slender 
thread  of  text,  as  the  Indians  hang  their  letters  on  a  uue.  But  the  notes  are  an 
excellent  quarry  for  out-of-the-way  information,  and  his  Catalogue  of  Chinese 
Coins  in  the  British  Museum  is,  I  believe,  a  standard  work. 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulai  river.  But  Pimnacherib  deter- 
mined that  the  rebels  eliould  iiut  escape  bim.  Former 
kirig^  of  Assyria  had  employed  flt-ets  o»  the  Medit*rraneini. 
SeiiDftcherib  decided  to  launch  one  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Phoenician  carpenters  built  sea-going  §hipa  for  liitn  on 
the  apper  reaches  of  the  Tigris  and  Eiiplirates;  mixed 
crews  of  Sidonians,  Tynans,  and  (Cypriote?)  Greeks  trana- 
porled  the  vessels  to  Bub-Salimeti,  the  jKirt  of  Biibylon ; 
and  Sennxcherib  snilod  in  triumph  across  the  Gulf,  and 
destroyed  the  rebels'  nest  (60o  B.C.).  The  shipbuilders  and 
mariners  were  eiiptives  taken  in  rebellion,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  Sennaeherib  ever  allowed  them  to  revisit 
their  native  land  j  they  greatly  aurpaxsed  the  Chaldaeans, 
their  apt  pupils,  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  knowledge 
of  navigation,  and  ibeir  advent  is  synchronous  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  Eastern  seas.' 

In  Profeaaor  de  Lacouperie's  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  read  that  coinuge  was  first  introduced 
into  China  about  67-T-670  b.c.  by  foreign  traders  from 
Lang-ya  (Lanka  ?J,  who  settled  on  the  Gulf  of  KiaoUihon. 
in  the  South  Shantung  peninsula.  The  currency  took  Ibe 
fonu  of  bronze  knives  struck  to  a  uniform  Babylonian 
etandard,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  pliice  uf  issue 
(Tri-moh).* 

■  n.  Mupeif,  "  tlialoire  AnuivDa*'  do  peuplea  de  rorient,"  4lh  editian, 
pp.  Hl^ :  I'iriB.  \sm.  f.  Ledurinant.  "Hist  Auc,"  ti^p.  101-5 :  G.  Smith, 
"HirtoTjof  Bnbjlonu,"  pp.  1J8-31 ;  Do  LBuoaperie,  "Werttm  Origin,"  eto., 
p.  Itfi.  Uupero  tmja  ;  "  Ln  m&li  et  lis  voiliia,  Ih  dnuble  ruig£e  de  ramea.  In 
tfMDB*  poiiitiu  d«  nefs  ajrrientia.  (uroDt  {irDtHibl«ineDt  des  naufeaat^  poor 
1b  hahtlaDU  do  ora  Fontt^u." 

»  D»  L»coup«rio.  '■C»t«logU8o(Chine»e0i)iiiii(ronitbeM»eolhc«itur)-H.c.  to 
S3I  A.n.,  iocludiBK  thow  in  t^ie  ItnUsh  Miucuu,"  iDtrmi..  p  li :  Lnodnn,  l%9i. 
Th*  oiiiu  vera  rtnick.  wya  M.  de  Laroupcrie.  Bccurdii^;  to  (lie  nianeh  of 
Cuchirmlah,  and  tbo  Bab]rl..aiaii  nniHia  nt  27  nm,  (Intrixl .  cliap.  ri,  and 
"  Wfatem  OrieiD."  etc..  p.  asS).  Hub  pitf  lb«t  he  uwd  th«s«  tenna  nt  ill. 
fdr  no  maWrudf  eiiat,  »a  (ar  a*  I  un  Iwni.  for  detormmiag  the  nlua  of  Ibe 
muMh  <i(  r*n'heniub :  tad  whiit  M.  de  Laeoupone  mcBiit  wu  the  light  Baby- 
Ukiuii  rikiwI]  ('■  Wortern  OrijriDi"  ■!«■.  ?■  Sa),  >  porfeotlj' woll -known  weight. 
TLx  IUlt;liitiMii  ■nipHD  n<  17  mm.  alao  appears  to  ms  eutirrljr  ■rbitnry.  The 
fiftbyi'inbii  m-:>.iJM  -  uf  liTij-tb  wvn  dBtiinnln«I  by  flagoCB,  oiibils.  unea,  eto.,  u 
ihrr-ii^'  ,  iin  nthef  wiqntrieii,  and  donbllMsmriod  forexiiry 

iw«trh  ':<^  they  atill  do  thrnut-hout  Ibe  East  (vide,  e.g., 

tabid'-     '  :ii->li  MuHum  Uuid*  to~  Nimtiwd  Centrnl  Salnimi. 

Tinlpni'  ri    tbeen    ChU«««   knil«-cuia>   and    lUbyluiiinu 

■tauiLirL  iiLtltd. 
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In  670-665  e.g.  the  Prince  of  Tsi  issued  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  weight,  and  the  knives  now  bear  the 
inscription,  "  Returnable  reviving  (sic)  currency  of  Tsi."  * 
We  find  foreign  merchants  issuing  similar  knife-coins 
between  580-550  and  547-493  B.C.,  with  the  inscription, 
**  Returnable  reviving  currency  of  all  travelling  traders  of 
Tsi  and  Kwang."« 

But  the  decisive  fact  is  that,  in  613-590  B.C.,  Tchwang, 
king  of  T6u,  issued  two  sizes  of  small  coins,  *' bean-shaped 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Aeginetan  and  Lydian  coins  of 
750-700  B.C.,  and  inscribed  with  their  respective  weights."  * 

We  find,  then.  Western  traders,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
introducing  into  Southern  China  a  system  of  inscribed 
coinage  based  on  a  Babylonian  standard ;  and  this  currency 
leads  by  the  end  of  the  century  to  a  direct  imitation  of  the 
Lydian  coinage.  The  bronze  knives  and  hoes  of  the  Chinese 
were  of  little  value,  and  intended  only  for  small  change. 
Babylon  had  possessed  for  many  centuries  a  ring  currency 
which  passed  for  fractions  of  a  shekel,*  and  nothing  was 
required  except  a  change  of  form  to  adapt  the  Babylonian 
system  to  the  Chinese  market. 

A  sea-trade  between  Babylon  and  China  necessarily  in- 
cludes India.  For  the  seventh  century  b.c.  this  must  be 
inferred  from  the  Chinese  records,  but  for  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  direct  evidence  is  forthcoming : — 

(1)  Mr.  Rassara  found  a  beam  of  Indian  cedar  in  the  palace 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (604-562  B.C.)  at  Birs  Nimrud, 
part  of  which  is  now  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum.* 


^   De  Lacouperie,   "  Catalogiie  of  Chinese  Coins,"  Introd.,  p.  xii. 
2  De  Lacouperie,  **  Catalcjgue,"  etc.,  Introd.,  p.  xiii. 

*  De  Lacouperie,  **  Cataloj^ue,"  etc.,  Introd.,  p.  xii. 

*  This  ring  mcmey  represents  i,  J,  and  ^  of  a  shekel,  and  goes  back  to  some 
pericMl  antecedent  to  21o0  B.C. — W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen,  in  Babylonian  and 
Oriental  Record,  vol.  vii,  p.  243.  The  Egyptians  used  gold  and  silver  rings 
an  currency  even  in  the  tweltth  dynasty  (Lepsius,  *'  Denkmaler"),  and  these  rings 
are  often  represented  in  the  scales  (W  ilkinson,  "  Manners,"  etc.,  by  Birch,  vol.i, 
p.  285,  and  ii,  pp.  244-6).  The  use  of  gold  and  silver  rings  for  currency 
continues  in  Sennaar  to  this  day. 

*  Vide  Mr.  Ilassam's  letter  given  below.  The  wood  is  exhibited  in  the  new 
Assyrian  lioom,  Table-case  B. 
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(2)  The  fonndiitions  of  iho  temple  of  tlie  Jloou-god  at.  Ur 
(Muqeyer)  go  buck  to  a  very  etirly  tlute.  The  temple 
vua  rebuilt  by  Nebuciia'ltiezviur  and  Nubuiiidtis 
(555-538  B.C.).'  In  the  second  story  of  this  temple 
Mr.  Taylor  found  "Iwo  rough  loga  of  wood,  ap- 
parently teak,  which  ran  across  the  whole  breadth 
ol  the  shaft."  The  logs  were  imbedded  in  masonry 
characteristic  of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Mabonidus,  and  a  cylinder  of  Nabonidua  was  fouud 
immediately  above,  and  apparently  resting  on  them.* 


>  LeiinnDiinL,  "  Hialiiire  Andeaan,"  ti,  d.  33fl,  tor  XebucliallDvzitu-.  CI. 
p.  341  aad  iilwl  tliK  tiubouiiliiB  tjluiilerB  for  hiLbanidlu. 

»  J.R.A.B..  lol.  It.  I8S5,  p.  !6i :  "  Ruina  of  Miii|ever."  So  tanaj  pontm- 
iiatatj  statUDenU  bur*  baen  made  leEanling  tiuae  hgs  that  1  liRTe  btien  ut  aoiue 
pRUU  tu  oHTVTtiiia  the  nwl  IrcI«,  and  I  give  tbu  resiiR  ol  my  ioqiiirji. 

I%rtl.  Txf lor  doe*  not  wem  to  buvo  rcmuiad  tli«w  lo^.  Hv  daea  not  mj 
tliU  hi  did  go,  and  od  tnca  ot  tbem  tan  be  diecDverrd  io  ths  HHtUh  MuHium, 
wlicni  hi<  Saia  were  deponiled.  Ur.  Budn,  tlio  Keeper  of  tlie  Oriental  Depart- 
mnal,  doc*  not  kuov  of  nuy  Uak,  uid  Mr.  Pinches  infornu  me  that  be  acrer 
■tntfd  thB  iUv  Kneper,  Di.  Hirch,  msDtiDa  any.  We  must,  tbenfom,  tuke  the 
iMk  on  Taylor'a  aalhority. 

AcoHrf.  NebnttliulnexMr  and  NaboniduB  rebuilt  tixe  Templu  ol  Sin  at  Ur, 
tki  Utltir  nrobabljr  completing  what  tbs  other  hid  begun,  u  ko  did  abio  at 
Babvlim  [L«nonnanf,  "Hiau  Anc,"  ti,  p.  211).  The  aecond  ilory  (in  whii'h 
tb«  log*  wen  found)  U  tbeir  hondiirnrk.  It  i*  sepanted  from  the  lower  itory  by 
m  pmnuiat,  and  the  tiricki  of  esuh  ator^  are  "  totally  different  in  eiie,  colour, 
avi  in  llie  Inicriptioa."  The  biickg  ol  the  lower  ntory  were  "imbedded  in 
Utamcii;  thoce  in  the  seooud  stor;  in  a  mixed  lime  and  oah  cement."  The 
hhdc*  in  vthirh  these  teak  lo^  were  imbedded  hod  "an  amaiing  thlekneis; 
Ifccir  lite  wu  16  ioehes  •quore  and  7  inches  thick"  (J.E.A.S.,  Taylor's 
wtinU,  p.  Mtj.  Here  wb  barn  the  welUknowu  eharactenitiea  ot  Nebuebad- 
iMiini  'ii  mwonrjr.  Whether  Tavtor  bruughi  anr  of  thew  bricks  away  I  cannot 
Mf,  bdl  if  to,  tUc<r  are  not  oihibitod.  Taylor's  deacnptjon,  howeier,  »  sutBcioat 
!•  Mtia  die  matter. 

l%vd.  At  eaeh  earner  of  thn  seoond  story  Taylor  found  an  inNrihcd 
cjrUndef,  and  ■•  just  belnw  the  pvlinder  "  wore  the  logs  of  teak  (p.  28*).  Tho 
nor  eylinit.  r»  ofm  <.ilnt>Lti'<l  in  't'liblp-riise  U  in  the  new  ABsyriac  Jtooni  of  the 
Bfiliih  M  '  .M'l  I'  I-  ■'!  Nabuoidus.     It  is  i^rtain,  llien,  that 

the  t,-.,i  .  1    ]n.'rhaps  »a  a  tio-beam)  by  NobucUad- 

TL>.  I  iiI't"  of  Sennarherib  baa  ncitliiog  to  do 

Willi  li  :i'  '  ill.   Mi'iriliai;  to  Bezuld's  Catalogue. 

I  ptii'  LIU  LiliUL  I  inm  :iu  lull  tUiliii^  lutler  at  Mr.  H.  Rassum  an  the  subject : 
"  Mort  prabably  tho  block  of  wood  whieh  Mr.  Johu  Taylor  discovered  in  the 
ndtH  of  MogK'U'^r  wm  Iniiiun  cedar,  like  the  beam  I  diacoverod  in  the  PmIscb  of 
Ntbucbi'liii  1:11    lit    lli/a   Ninirud,   ot  wUich    I   brought  a  piece  for  Ihu  British 
MuHiiiii        I        '    .  :   tlint  this  wood  wui  imported  iulii  Babylonia  from 

laliu,  .  '  iiib  does  not  rut  to  quickly  as  uthcr  cedar,  and  it 

I.,  b.  ...■ 
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^  rtw  MSv^ru  Jataka,  translated  by  Professor  Rhys 
tHjiYkU9»^  relates  the  adventures  of  certain  Indian 
Hit^n^hanUy  who  took  the  first  peacock  by  sea  to 
Habvlon.  The  Jataka  itself  may  go  back  to  400  B.C., 
but  the  folks-tale  on  which  it  is  founded  must  be 
much  older.  For,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  peacocks 
were  imported  into  Babylon  before  500  B.C.,  and 
direct  intercourse  between  Babylon  and  India  prac- 
tically ceased  after  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.' 

1 1)  Oertain  Indian  commodities  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  others  under  their  Indian  names  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  Rice,  for  instance,  has  always  been 
a  staple  export  from  India,'  and  it  was  a  common 
article  of  food  in  the  time  of  Sophocles,*  while  the 
Greek  opv^a  is  identical  with  the  Tamil  ari§i.^ 
Again,  Aristophanes  repeatedly  mentions  the  pea- 
cock,^ and  assumes  that  it  was  as  well  known  to  his 
audience  as  the  common  fowl  with  which  he  contrasts 
it7  But  the  Greek  too)?  is  derived  from  the  Tamil 
tokei  or  togei.^  The  medial  k  was  transmuted  into 
av  in  the  Persian  tavus,  and  the  v  was  expressed 
originally  by  a  medial  aspirate  or  digamma  in  tcuo^.^ 
Peacocks  and  Indian  sandal-wood  ^^  were  known  in 

liy  Hir  l(.  I^ayfird  in  1845,  and  which  was  uswl  by  the  native  owner  as  a  candle- 
nhrk  I  liHV<?  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Taylor,  the  father  of  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
Iiuii|/ht  it  whi'H  he  viHittnl  Mossul  before  he  be^n  his  researches." 

On  \\\i'.  vttrioiw  spellings  of  Mugheir  or  Muqeyer  vide  J.R.A.S.,  July,  1891, 
|,  47''.  "'id  cornrspondence  there  alluded  to.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that 
MiiKb**""  ">ay  not  be  the  Ur  of  Abraham  or  of  the  Chaldees,  for  there  were 
jiMfbiiliiy  »MfV<ral  places  of  the  same  name,  but  Mugheirwas  the  Ur  of  Nebuchad- 
m/./ur  and  Nabouidus. 

»   U  &  O.R.,  iv,  7. 

•  ••  I'rof«»Kor  Minayeff  saw  in  the  Baveru  Jataka  the  oldest  direct  trace  in 
litiim  nt  IMuxjuicio- Babylonian  intercourse." — B.  &  O.U.,  iv,  9. 

•  ••  IVripluM,"  c.  14  and  31. 

•  It  iH  Mimitioned  in  one  of  his  fragments :  vide  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek  Diet., 

•  (uldwidl,  **  (Comparative  Grammar,"  p.  66. 

•  Ani*t«»ph.,  Av.,  102,  269;  Ach.,  63. 

'   Koi  in«t<inc«,  Av.,  102,  where  6pvis  -  '  fowl* ;  so  also  Av.,  269. 
■  (,'Mldwi'll,  **  Comparative  Grammar,"  p.  66. 
'■^  Hti'  tb«  «videnc«  in  Uddell  and  Scott,  s.v.  rads. 

<"  TUn   HunHkrit  name  for  sandal-wood,    *  chandana '  «  o-irroXoy,   does   not 
up|HHir  Ui  have  been  known  in  the  West  until  the  tirst  century  a.d. 
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Palestine  under  their  Tatnil  names  (as  we  saw  in 
the  precedinp  chapter)  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew 
compilers  of  1  Kings  and  2  Chroniulea. 

Here,  then,  we  find  rice,  peacocks,  and  sandal-wood  known 
in  the  West  in  the  fifth  century  b,C  by  their  Tamil  deaig- 
nations.  It  follows  that  they  were  imported  from  the 
west  const  of  India  into  Babylon  directly  by  sea ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  the  Buveru 
Jalaka.  And  we  must  further  conclndo  that  they  were 
first  imported  into  Babylon  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.;  not 
only  beoaase  direct  intercourse  between  Babylon  and  India 
pmctically  came  to  an  end  after  480  n,c.,  but  because  rice 
Knd  peacocks  must  have  reached  Greece  at  the  latest  in 
460  or  470  B.C.  in  order  lo  become  common  at  Athens  in 
430  B.C.  But  this  requires  ua  to  aacribe  their  first  importa- 
tion into  Babylon  to  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

I  add  two  pieces  of  less  direct  evidence  : — 

(1)  Weber   considers    that    most    of   the   pre-Alexandrian 

astronomy  (or  astrology)  of  the  Indians  bud 
a  Cbaldaean  origin.'  Some  of  these  borrowings 
must  go  back  to  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C., 
since  Professor  de  Lacouperie  finds  that  "astrology 
and  sorcery  from  a  Cbaldaean  source,  linged  with 
Indian  views,"  reached  China  through  the  Erythraean 
sea-traders  after  6ti5  B.c' 

(2)  Hofrath  Dr.  Biihler  has  given  a  reeumi  of  the  Indian 

evidence  regarding  the  early  sea-trade  with  the 
West.'  Baudhayana's  condemnation  of  the  Northern 
Aryans  who  took  part  in  it  proves  that  they  were 
not  the  chief  agents  in  it,  although  they  bad  a  con- 
eiderabla  share. 


'  Weber,  "HUtoij-ol  Indjnn  I.itPTiilure," 


\im. 


:  Iraos.,  p.  246  ff.     Londoo 


De  licmipeiio.  "  Western  Origin,"  etc  ,  p.  8B.  A  corrupt  list  o(  Ihe  a^a 
•of  dn  Zndisc.  ind  Ihe  nlnelven  vctis  cjcle  of  Amjiu  in  the  Kv«aUi  ceDtury, 
awl  the  namefl  ot  tamt  of  the  planeU  in  the  sixth  c-entary  ill-.,  aie  the  chief. 
Tlut  ChiiuM  Shi-pti  =  Jupiter.  ■•  raid  lo  bata  been  bonowcd  from  the  Sanskrit 
Trlidiiu  hili  in  th«  «itth  utabaj  b.c.  (pp.  93  and  SeS-SSS). 

■  ti.  Buhter.  "  rndiiin  Studies, "  Xo.  3,  pp.  81-3.  in  thr  Sitmngsberiehte  der 
Kab.-Aknleaiie  iler  Wiawnscbaften,  lol.  cii-xii.    Wicu,  IH'ja. 
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The  evidence,  then,  warrants  us  in  the  belief  that 
maritime  commerce  between  India  and  Babylon  flourished 
in  the  seventh  and  sixth,  but  more  especially  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Dravidians, 
although  Aryans  also  had  a  share  in  it ;  and  as  Indian 
traders  settled  afterwards  in  Arabia^  and  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  and  as  we  find  them  settling  at  this  very  time 
on  the  coast  of  Ghina,^  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  had 
their  settlements  in  Babylon  also.'  But  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  are  the  culminating  period  of  Babylonian 
greatness.  Babylon,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Senna- 
cherib and  rebuilt  by  Esarhaddon ;  Babylon,  which  had 
owed  her  importance  and  her  fame  to  the  sanctity  of  her 
temples — now  appears  before  us  of  a  sudden  as  the  greatest 
commercial  mart  of  the  world.  There  was  no  limit  to  her 
riches  or  her  power.  She  arose,  and  utterly  overthrew  her 
ancient  rival  and  oppressor  Nineveh.  With  Nebuchadnezzar 
she  became  the  wonder  of  the  world.  No  other  city  could 
rival  her  magnificence:^  splendid  in  her  battlements  and 
streets,  her  temples,  and  palaces,  and  gardens,  she  glowed 
with  colour  under  the  Syrian  sky,  the  acknowledged' 
mistress  of  the  nations,  regally  seated  among  the  palm- 
groves  on  either  bank  of  the  broad,  swift-flowing  flood  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  merchants  of  all  countries  made  her 
their  resort;  the  camels  of  Yemen  and  the  mule-trains  of 
Media  jostled  each  other  in  her  streets.  Her  commerce  fell 
no  whit  behind  her  splendour,  as  her  tablets  testify.  But 
the  secret  of  her  greatness  lay  in  her  monopoly  of  the 
treasures  of  the  East,  in  the  shouting  of  the  Chaldaeans  in 
their  ships,  and  the  swarthy  Orientals  who  frequented  her 
bazars.  It  moved  the  envy  of  the  nations.  Pharaoh  Necho 
(612-596  B.C.)    vainly   sacrificed   his   subjects    in   order   to 


1  Lassen,  "  Ind  Alt.,"  ii,  p.  580. 

*  From  631  B.C.  onwards,  according  to  De  Lacouperie.  For  the  earliest 
instance  of  an  Indian  trader  with  a  Sanskrit  name  in  China,  vide  his  **  Western 
Origin,"  etc.,  p.  89. 

'  Crowds  of  strangers  lived  at  Babylon.  '*  UoKv  TKrjBos  iy0p<^<ov  dAAoeOvcwv," 
savH  Berosus.     Vide  C.  Miiller,  **  Frag.  Hist.  Gruec,"  ii,  p.  49G. 

'*  Herod.,  i,  178. 
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reopen  the  canal  which  Seti  I  had  made  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  he  despatched  his  Phoenician  fleet  round 
Africa  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  new  world  for  commerce. 
And  thosy  long  ago,  the  rivalry  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portoguese  for  the  treasures  of  Ind,  which  led  to  the 
disoovery  of  America,  was  anticipated  and  equalled  by  the 
rivalry  of  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  and  by  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa,  when  the  world  was  as  yet  one  and 
twenty  centuries  younger. 

The  decline  of  Babylon  begins  with  Darius  (619-484  B  c.).* 
The  Babylonians  hated  him;  they  twice  revolted  against 
him,  and  were  independent  for  years;  and  he  chastised 
them.  Xerxes  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  them,  and  dared 
to  plunder  the  sanctuary  of  Bel.* ,  And  so,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  century,  the  commercial  tablets 
become  scarce,  the  canals  fall  into  disrepair,  and  dams 
impede  the  entrance  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.' 
Herodotus  was  a  witness  to  the  great  and  increasing  poverty 
of  the  common  people  under  Persian  rule.*  From  this  time 
forward  the  decline  of  Babvlon  is  continuous,  and  Bel  and 
Nebo  are  no  longer  to  avail.  The  Chaldaeans  transferred 
their  commerce  to  Gerrha,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Great 
King's  jealousy.*  In  after  days  the  foundation  of  Seleucia 
drained  what  life  was  left,  and  by  the  days  of  Strabo 
Babylon  had  sunk  to  be  a  village  and  a  name.^ 

The  Persian  blight  destroyed  not  only  Babylon;  it  ex- 
tended to  Egypt,  and  the  merchants  of  Yemen  entered  into 
the  commercial  inheritance  of  both.     The  trade  of  Gerrha 


»  Or  521-485  B.C. 

*  Herod.,  i,  183;  iii,  150-9.  Lenormant,  "Hist.  Anc,"  pp.  244-6. 
MasperO)  **  Hist.  Anc,"  pp.  608-27.  For  a  summary  of  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tion vido  Lenormant,  *•  Hist.  Anc./'  ii,  pp.  429-32. 

»  Strabo,  xvi,  c.  1,  }  9.    Lassen,  *'Ind.  Alt.,"  ii,  p.  601. 

*  Herod.,  i,  196. 

*  The  date  of  the  foxmdation  of  Gerrha  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been 
after  the  Persians  conquered  Babylon.— Lassen,  '*  Ind.  Alt,"  ii,  p.  601.     In  all 

Srobability  it  was  after  Darius  had  reconquered  Babylon,  in  488  B.C.,  and  thrown 
own  its  walls. — Lenormant,  **  Hist.  Anc,"  p.  244  ;  Strabo,  xvi,  c.  3,  §  3. 

*  Strabo,  xri,  c.  1,  §  5.  After  the  foundation  of  Seleucia  few  of  the 
inhabitants  remained  except  the  priests  and  attendants  of  the  temple  of  Bel 
(Paus.,  i,  c.  16,  $  3).  In  ancient  times  the  temples  were  the  last  buildings  left 
intact  in  a  deserted  city. 
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with  India  survived  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  with 
India  and  with  Equatorial  Africa  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  merchants  of  Mouza  and  Aden  and  Kane.  When,  the 
Greeks  arrived,  they  found  Indian  merchants  settled  in 
Arabia  and  Sabaean  forts  and  factories  on  the  west  coast 
of  India.^  But  I  can  find  nothing  to  show  that  the 
Arabians  had  any  share  in  the  Indian  traffic  before  the 
monopoly  of  Babylon  was  broken. 

The  history  of  the  trade  between  Babylon  and  India 
suggests  one  remark.  The  normal  trade-route  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  India  can  never  have  been  along  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  Gedrosia.  Doubtless  more  than  one 
adventurous  vessel  reached  India  by  hugging  the  shore 
prior  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  although  the  records  are 
lost,  and  commercial  results  there  were  none.  But  the 
exploring  expeditions  despatched  by  Darius  in  512  B.C.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,^  and  nearly  two  centuries  later  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  show  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  route,  the  time  it  occupied,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
pilots.'  The  clear-headed  author  of  the  "Periplus,"  it  is  true, 
says  that  small  ships  formerly  made  the  voyage  to  India, 
coasting  along  the  shore,  until  Hippalus  first  ventured  to 
cross  the  ocean  by  observing  the  monsoon.*  But  the  writer 
probably  refers  to  Greek  ships  only,^  and  on  this  point  he 
is  contradicted  by  other  classical  authorities.*     No  date  is 


*  A  summary  of  the  Indian  trade  with  Arabia  will  be  found  in  Lassen,  **  Ind. 
Alt.,"  ii,  pp.  681-4  and  593-6. 

*  Herod.,  iv,  44;  Maspero,  *' Hist.  Anc,"  p.  618;  Lenormant,  "Hist. 
Anc,"  ii,  p.  484.  The  fleet  of  Darius  was  manned  by  a  mixed  crew  (like  the 
fleets  of  Sennacherib  and  Alexander),  and  it  took  thirty  months  to  reach  Arabia. 
The  account  written  by  Scylax  of  Karyanda,  a  countryman  of  Herodotus,  who 
sailed  with  the  expedition,  was  well  known.  Aristotle  and  Strabo  refer  to  it. 
IlerodotiLs  ffoes  on  to  say  that  after  the  expedition  Darius  used  this  sea,  a  fact 
which  would  imply  that  it  was  not  used  by  the  regular  traders  of  Gerrha,  Mouza, 
nud  India,  who  had  the  Indian  trade  entirely  in  their  hands  and  were  outside 
the  Persian  Empire. 

^  For  the  sufferinnrs  of  the  fleet  with  Xearchus,  vide  Arrian,  **Indika,"  c.  xxvi- 
xxxii.     The  voyage  occupied  about  five  months. 

*  "Periplus,'"  c.  57. 

»  "Periplus,"  c.  68  ad  fin. 

®  Arrian  says  ("  Indika,"  xliii,  McCrindle's  translation)  that  "a  voyage  could 
bo  made  all  the  way  from  Babvlon  to  Egypt  by  means  of  this  [Persian]  Gulf. 
But,  owing  to  the  ^eat  and  utter  sterility  of  the  coast,  no  one  has  ever  made 
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assigned  to  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons ;  and  when  we 
read  that  the  monsoon  wind  is  called  Hippalus,  are  we  not 
tempted  to  turn  the  story  round  the  other  way,  and  say 
that  it  was  the  wind  which  gave  its  name  to  the  mythical 
pilot,  and  not  the  pilot  to  the  wind  P  The  monsoons  must 
have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times  to  all  who  sailed 
along  the  Arabian  and  African  coast ;  they  were  known  to 
Nearchus ;  ^  and  the  mariners  who  reached  Eiao-tchou  in 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  cannot  have  feared  to  leave  the 
land.'  The  introduction  of  Western  shipbuilding  and 
Western  navigation  into  the  Persian  Gulf  enabled  men 
to  face  the  open  sea;  and  the  true  trade-route  to  India 
was  discovered  when  the  bluflF-bowed,  black-hulled  merchant- 
ships,  with  their  double  rudders,  first  plunged  through  the 
salt  sea-spray,  and  ploughed  their  eastward  course  under 
the  stars  amid  the  open  ocean. 

this  Tojage,  except,  it  may  be,  some  chance  navigator.*'  The  expedition  sent  by 
Alexander  failed  to  get  round  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  without  local  pilots  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so. 

1  Arrian,  **Indika,"  xxi.  PUny  (**Nat.  Hist.,"  vi,  23  (26)),  after  relating 
the  Toyage  of  Onesicritus  and  Nearchus,  expressly  says  that,  although  the  ships 
of  Alexander  sailed  along  the  coast,  afterwards  vessels  never  took  this  course,  but 
sailed  direct  with  the  monsoon  ("favonio  quern  hippalum  ibi  vocant")  from 
the  Syagros  promontorv  in  Arabia  to  Patale.  For  Patale  another  port,  Sigerus, 
was  substituted,  and  this  route  was  long  in  fashion,  until,  in  raucn  later  times, 
Tessels  ventured  with  the  monsoon  straight  from  Ocelis  (at  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb)  to  Muziris  or  Barake.  Pliny  says  nothing  of  any  individual  called 
Hippalus,  he  knows  it  only  as  the  name  of  a  wind ;  and  the  *  mercator '  in 
Ti,  23-101,  is  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  not  of  any  special  individual.  Since 
Vincent's  time  many  writers  have  accepted  it  for  a  fact  that  the  monsoons  were 
known  long  before  the  first  centun*  a.d.     Of.  Lassen,  **  Ind.  Alt,"  ii,  682. 

*  Down  to  the  very  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  voyage  from  Ormuz  to 
India  was  rarely  attempted  except  at  the  commencement  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  monsoon.  At  other  times  it  was  considered  extremely  dangerous,  on 
account  of  storms.  Vide  'Abdur  Razz&k's  narrative  in  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's 
••  Historians  of  India,**  iv,  p.  97. 


J.B.A.8.  1898.  18 
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III. 

Did  the  Indian  traders  who  visited  Babylon  bring  back 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and  of 
coinage  P  The  question  must  be  decided  in  each  case  by 
experts,  but  there  is  a  strong  natural  presumption  in  favour 
of  an  affirmative. 

First,  as  to  the  alphabet  Indian  traders  would  find  two 
forms  of  writing  used  for  commercial  purposes  at  Babylon 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C. — the  alphabetic  and  the  cunei- 
form.^ The  syllabic  cuneiform  was  the  more  perfect ;  it 
was  preferred  even  by  the  great  Jewish  banking-houses 
like  the  Egibi ;  and,  had  Brahmans  had  the  choosing  of 
^  script,  they  would  doubtless  have  selected  it  to  express 
the  complicated  sounds  of  the  Sanskrit,  just  as  Darius 
selected  it  for  his  Pehlvi.  The  alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  imperfect  and  rudimentary,  but  it  had  two  great 
advantages:  it  was  easily  learned,  and  the  Indian  traders 
were  rude  men  ;  it  could  be  written  on  portable  although 
perishable  materials,  while  the  cuneiform  could  be  written 
rapidly  on  clay  only.  The  Indians  chose  the  alphabetic 
form.  But  the  script  which  they  would  use  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  script  current  in  the  bazars  of  Babylon  in 
the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  As  it  was  especially 
adapted  for  use  on  fragile  materials,  almost  all  examples 
of  it  have  perished ;  ^  the  nearest  examples  are  the  letters 
on  the  Assyrian  weights,  llofrath  Dr.  Biihler  has  given 
four  of  these — three  in  his  comparative  table  of  alphabets  on 
p.  91,  and  a  fourth  (No.  9)  on  p.  60  of  his  "  Indian  Studies," 
No.  iii.^  Nos.  5,  9,  and  22  are  identical  with  the  corre- 
sponding Indian  forms,  and  the  fourth  (No.  11)  approaches 

»  "The  Alphabet,"  by  J.  Taylor,  vol.  ii,  p.  231. 

2  We  are  ouly  now  be^imiug  to  realize  how  g^-eat  our  losses  are.  "  The  few 
classical  papyri  preservea  iu  Ej^^yptiau  tombs  j^utlico  to  show  how  tlie  immense 
stores  of  Greek  and  Latin  M8S.  have  disappeared.'' — Bur<j:on  and  Miller, 
"The  Traditional  Text  of  the  Holy  Gospels,"  pp.  155-8  (London,  1896),  and 
Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson's  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeof^raphy  there  referred  to. 

*  In  Sitzungsberichto  der  Kais.-Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  vol.  cxzxii. 
"Wien,  1895. 
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nearer  to  the  Indian  form  than  itny  other  does.  But  tlie 
Ac  (Ho.  5)  of  the  Asayrian  weighla  does  not  appear  before 
700  B.C.;'  while,  according  to  Dr.  Biihler,  certain  Aramaic 
letters  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  "are  so  strongly  modified 
that  they  cannot  be  considered  the  prototypes  of  the  eorre- 
■ponding  Brahma"  ones.'  On  the  other  hund,  Br.  Biihler 
has  collected  a  large  amount  of  evidence'  to  show  that  the 
Indian  alphabet  hod  been  elaborated  and  was  widely  known 
by  500  B.C.  Are  ne  not,  then,  compelled  to  infer  that  the 
Indian  alphabet  first  took  shape  about  600  b.c,  and  vas 
suggested  by  the  script  prevailing  at  Babylon  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  r'  To  the  eye  of  an  ouUider,  the  relationship 
between  the  early  Phoenician  and  the  Asoku  alphabet, 
•Ithough  unmistakable,  is  by  no  means  itumediute ;  and 
Vc  require  some  intermediate  form  like  the  seventh -century 
acript  of  Babylon — alas  1  almost  entirely  lost  through  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  materials.' 

I  come  to  the  origin  of  the  silver  coios  known  as  purd^s. 
They  are  represented  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Buddhist  rails 
at  Bodh  Guya  and  Bharhut,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
tiut  they  represent  the  oldest  coinage  of  India.^  These 
cmns  are  oblong  pieces  of  silver  hardened  with  copper,  of 
Tmrying  size  and  thickness,  but  all  representing  a  uniform 
weight.  One  aide  is  usually  plain,  or  has  a  single  punch- 
mark  at  the  most ;  the  other  has  various  rude  represeuta- 
tiona  of  what  appear  to  be  animals,  planla,  or  other  natural 
objects  puiiched  upon  it.      The  number  of   these  dili'erent 


Bbblet.  "  ladion  SlniliM,"  No.  iii,  p.  SS. 

Ibid.,  p.  61. 

Ibid.,  pp.  £-20  and  $6^. 

A*  ike  msjority  o(  tlie  early  traderB  to  Babylon  were  Dniyidiiin,  we  miiji 

iMtnru  thai  tba  alplmbet  wu  fint  emplnyed  for  wtitia^  'lumil :  niddifiad  by 
dia  Arruu  lot  (he  Prtlirit ;  imd  finally  adopted  by  tbc  Brnhnuiu  lur  the 
S«nilmt.  I  Qudunund  Uialum  C&ldwell  lo  swert  the  Mitiqaity  of  Tamil  lettera 
vbui  >i«  myt  -,  ' '  Tht  4rt  ul  wiidug'  [Taniil]  hid  prabRbly  boen  intrnduced 
MTM«1  CMiluriM  baton  the  amvnl  of  the  Greek  merahaDls"  ("CnnipuutlvH 
OnUBuu."  irtc..  p.  07), 
*  For  lbs  orideuca  (ide  Sir  A.  Cnnnin^b&m'a  "Coiiu  of  Ancient  India," 

aS2-3.  The  biu-nUefe  at  Bodh  Gaya  and  Uharbat  repmeuting  the  atorr  of 
JaU*uis  gsrdon  an  well  known.  Photographs  of  tbeiu  fono  the  frontis. 
{teo«  to  sir  A.  Canningham'i  work ;  and  a  uxget  pholo^apb  is  givao  by  way 
of  frmtdapiece  to  his  Blurbut. 
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marks  is  very  great — nearly  three  hundred,  it  is  said.^ 
Legend  has  minted  golden  purdnas  from  its  own  imagina- 
tion; but  legend  touches  everything  to  gold,  and  all  the 
specimens  (several  thousands)  we  possess  are  silver. 

There  circulates  at  the  present  day  in  the  Nepal  Terai 
a  species  of  copper  coinage  exactly  resembling  the  purdnas 
in  shape  and  character.  These  coins  are  called  Gorakhpuri 
pice,  and  formed  the  ordinary  copper  currency  of  Gorakhpur, 
Benares,  and  Behar,  until  their  manufacture  was  prohibited 
(in  1886,  if  I  remember  aright)  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India.  The  Gorakhpuri  pice  are  oblong  pieces 
of  copper,  of  uniform  value,  but  of  varying  size  and  thick- 
ness ;  and  one  side  is  punched  with  rude  representations 
similar  to^sometimes,  perhaps,  identical  with — the  marks  on 
the  purdntia.  The  reverse  is  usually  plain,  or  has  a  single 
punch-mark.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  purdnas  and  of  the 
Gorakhpuri  pice  that  they  never  bear  a  legend  or  letter. 

These  Gorakhpuri  pice  are  the  only  specimens  of  private 
coinage  current  in  British  India  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.*  But  private  coinage  of  gold  as  well  as  silver 
was  the  rule  among  the  Hindoo  Hajahs  of  Central  India 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Malcolm  says :  "  The 
right  of  coining  is  vested  in  no  particular  body  or  indi- 
viduals; any  banker  or  merchant  suflSciently  conversant  in 
the  business  has  merely  to  make  application  to  Government, 
presenting  at  the  same  time  a  trifling  acknowledgment, 
engaging  to  produce  coin  of  the  regulated  standard,  and 
to  pay  the  proper  fees  on  its  being  assayed  and  permitted 
to  pass  current."  ^  At  Pertabgarh  four  mercantile  houses 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage."* 

>  Cunningham,  "Ancient  Coins,"  eto.,  pp.  65  and  58. 

*  Private  coinage  of  copper  was  also  known  under  the  Mahomedans.  Ziau-d 
din  Barni  says  of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlik  Shah  that  "  he  introduced  his  copper 
money,  and  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  used  in  buying  and  selling.  The 
promulgation  of  this  edict  turned  the  house  of  every  Hindu  into  a  mint,  and  the 
Hindus  of  the  various  provinces  coined  krors  and  lacs  of  copper  coins.  With 
these  they  paid  their  tribute,"  ete. — "The  Histor}*  of  India  as  told  by  its  own 
Historians,"  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  and  Professor  Dowson,  vol.  iii,  p.  240. 

'  "Memoir  of  Central  India,"  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  voL  ii,  p.  80;  London, 
1823.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Rapson  for  the  reference. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  84. 
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PnTate  coinage  iu  Indisi  goes  back  to  very  eurly  times. 
The  proof  is  to  be  found  in  certuin  coiaa  of  ThxIU  ilesoribsd 
by  Sir  A.  CuDningham.'  These  coius  preserve  tbe  pardiia 
shape,  but  they  bear  legends,  and  are  obviously  traiiHitional. 
On  one  side  tbpy  bare  a  Charoatbi  inscription,  whiob  is 
not  understood;  ou  tbe  other  is  tbe  word  Negaraa.  "The 
word  Negama  is  common  enough,"  says  Dr.  Biihler,  "in 
Pali  and  in  the  epigraphic  Prakrits,  and  means  always  the 
traders.  It  shows  here  that  the  coins  are  mercantile  tokens 
issued  by  traders,  and  the  namas  on  tbe  obverse  may  be 
either  of  towns  or  of  guilds."*  These  coins  are  "anterior  to 
tbe  Greek  conquest  of  Demetrios  "  *  {"  of  Alexander,"  says 
Sir  A.  Cuomngbam). 

Since,  then,  private  coinage  is  of  extreme  antiquity  in 
India,  and  the  puranas  agree  in  character  with  one  species, 
at  leust,  of  private  coinage  still  in  vogue,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  pitrdnan  were  issued,  not  by  any 
Btat«,  but  by  bankers  and  by  mercbont  guilds.  Tbls 
bypothesia  alono  can  explain  their  numbers  and  their 
wide  distribution.'  But  it  attains  an  amount  of  probability 
almost  approaching  certainty,  if  we  compare  it  witb  the 
coDtomporary  currency  of  Babylon,  from  which  I  believe 
it  was  derived. 

The  currency  of  Babylon  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  sixth 
century  b.c.  was  of  private  coinage.  Tbe  earliest  ofBcial 
coin  from  a  Babylonian  mint  in  the  British  Museum  bears 
tbe  name  of  Mazaios  (331-3^8  B.C.) ;  the  earliest  mention 
of  official  coinage  in  a  Babylonian  contract  tablet  dates  from 
the  twelfth  year  of  iSeleucus  II  (234  b.c.).*  It  is  true  that 
Darius  issued  gold  darics  and  silver  sigloi,  but  these  were 
current  chiefly  la  Asia  Minor  and  along  tbe  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  rarely  found  their  way  to  the  Euphrates.  Not 
u  single  coin  of  tbe  Acbaemenids  was  found  by  Dieulafoy 


'  Cimninghiim.  "  Ancieitt  C 
<  Biihlra-'j  "  ItuUan  StuJin, 
■  Ibti,  p.  40. 
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in   his  excavations  at  Persepolis,  and  of  the  treasure  dis- 
covered by  Alexander  at  Susa  four-fifths  were  bullioa^ 

Nevertheless,  the  Babylonians  had  a  coinage  of  their  own. 
Before  the  days  of  Darius  they  had  transacted  their  business 
in  pure  gold  or  silver,  and  their  payments  were  made  by 
weight.     But,  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Darins, 
619  (or  521)  B.C.,  the  contract  tablets  show  a  remarkable 
change.     In  a  contract  of  the  first  year  of  Darius  we  read 
of  a  payment  of  "  half  a  mana  [of]  pure  [silver]  and  half 
a  mana  50  shekels  by  the  one  shekel  piece  coined/'  *    These 
«lvor  shekels  are   said   to  be   "stamped"  or  "punched** 
"  for  giving  and  receiving."    They  are  often  called  "  white  " 
Milver,  and  are  said   to  be  "coined,  not  standard."'    The 
most  curious  notice  dates  from  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Darius — "  4   mana  of    silver   (and)  ten    shekels  of  silver, 
which   are  by   the  one-shekel  piece  (and)  which   are  not 
struck  with  the  bird's-tail  (name  of  a  plant)."  ^    From  the 
time  of  Darius  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  monarchy  every 
Haby Ionian  contract  which  advances  or  requires  payment 
if)  «iilvc5r  distinctly  specifies  whether  the  advance  or  payment 
has  lirjon  or  is  to  be  made  in  "  pure,"  "  refined,"  or  "  stan- 
(lurd  "  HJlver,  or  in  "  white  "  silver  shekel  pieces  "  punched  " 
"  for  K'ving  and  receiving." 

Th(;H()  Hilver  shekel  pieces  were  evidently  called  forth  by 
i\u^  actual  or  anticipated  issue  of  the  sigloi  of  Darius ;  *  but 
thuy  certainly  were  neither  sigloi  nor  in  any  way  official. 


•  I'lirrot  niul  Chipicz,  "History  of  Art  in  Persia,"  Eng.  trans.,  p.  458. 
l,uui\hit,  \HU'l. 

»  UmIihIi  MiuMMim  Guide  to  the  Nimroud  Central  Saloon,  No.  79,  p.  109. 
'tUii  ff»i»inlutioiiM  iiHJ  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches.  For  other  examples  of  silver  shekels 
If,  i\,t.  iifiovii  Giiidn  Hi'ii,  for  the  reign  of  Darius,  No.  81,  p.  110  ;  No.  83,  p.  Ill  ; 
rio  h/J,  (,.  112;  No.  87,  p.  112;  No.  89,  p.  113  (where  'refined'  silver  is 
tJilHrntWy  o|))>oH()d  to  *  whitc,'  i.e.  coined  silver);  No.  90,  p.  114;  No.  92, 
It.  t\f>  ,  No.  Uii,  p.  117  ; — nine  examples,  commencing  with  the  first  and  ending 
¥ntU  i),i.  I.i«t  vt'iir  of  Darius.  No.  104,  p.  120,  is  an  example  from  the  time  of 
y,nn.A^  iifi<l  No.  lOfl,  p.  121,  from  the  time  of  Artaierxes.  Notice  also  how 
t^trt,StHi\A  whi':h  do  not  mention  coined  shekels  mention  'pure'  or  *  refined* 
»ilt#./,  it  'liRtifirtiorj  which  first  commences  with  the  reign  of  Darius. 

*  "  iOionU  of  tho  PaHt,"  N.8.,  vol.  iv,  p.  105. 

•  liitUnU  .MrjHi-jjm  Guide  to  the  Nimroua  Central  Saloon,  No.  92,  p.  116. 

*  /n«  /irturmUy  itipposed  that  Darius  first  hegan  to  issue  his  new  coinage  in 
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(1)  The  Babylonian  shekel  weighed  132"76  grains,  the 
ngloa  86"4  graina.'  (2)  Instead  of  the  royal  archer,  they 
have  various  natural  objects  atatuped  upon  them,  and  are 
not  always  in  uniform  esteem — the  '*  bird's-tail"  plant 
device  being  an  objectionable  coin.  (■i)  Had  they  been 
official  ooins,  they  would  liave  been  described  in  legal 
documenta  by  their  official  designation,  and  not  by  popular 
larcumlocutions.  When  we  come  to  staters,  we  find  them 
called  "istaterrJinu."* 

In  order  that  these  silver  shekels  might  at  onoe  pass 
current  in  the  market,  they  must  have  borne  devices  already 
familiar  on  the  ingots  of  pure  silver.  Indeed,  they  can 
have  differed  from  these  ingots  only  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  all  of  uniform  weight,  and  contained  a  certain  amount 
of  alloy.  We  may  further  assume  that  they  boro  no  letters, 
since  none  are  mentioned,  and  were  punched  on  one  side  only. 
In  this  they  would  necessarily  agree  with  the  characteristics 
of  all  non-riolleaic  coinage  at  the  time  (521  B.C.). 

In  these  Babylonian  shekels,  punched  for  giving  and 
receiving,  I  think  wo  may  discover  the  origin  of  the 
Indian  purdtuu.  The  Indian  pitr&nas  have  two  of  the  chief 
eharaoteristica  of  an  early  coinage — the  absence  of  letters, 
and  the  stamp  on  one  aide  only.  Silver  must  have  been 
imported  into  India,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  entirely 
or  almost  entirely  from  Babylon  ;  and  it  was  only  natural 
that^  when  the  need  for  a  local  currency  arose,  the  Baby- 
lonian coinage  should  be  imitated  with  the  foreign  metal. 
Both  Indian  purdnat  and  Babylonian  shekels  appear  to 
represent  a  private  coinage ;  both  had  a  great  variety  of 
□Btnral  objects  for  a  device,  and  were  punched  on  one  side 
only;  both  adopt  a  standard  weight,  but  not  a  standard 
mza ;  *  and  both  contained  a  small  amount  of  alloy.     It  is 


Bntiah  M 

lie  diOeruDUL'  in  idio,  and  the  nideueis  aad  ruiptj  of  tbc  daviaei,  o 
'  icaiilt  o(  iBBviag  tha  coiDuge  in  priTnto  bunds ;  vrherDoa  ■  filed  weight  u 
(or  the  bane  ol  any  oiw  tndat  to  pua  eoiront  witii  those  of  anatliei  in 
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true  that  the  Indian  coin,  being  intended  for  local  use, 
adopted  the  local  weight.  But  the  general  characteristics 
of  both  coinages  are  the  same ;  and,  if  we  reject  the  Baby- 
lonian origin  of  the  purdnas,  I  do  not  see  from  what  quarter 
we  can  derive  them.  The  purdnas  cannot  be  of  purely 
indigenous  invention,  without  a  hint  from  abroad.  The 
Indians  could  not  fail  to  get  such  hiuts  when  they  imported 
silver ;  and  the  purdnas  have  too  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  early  Occidental  coinage  to  be  spontaneous.  The  Indians 
cannot  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  Arabs;  and,  if 
they  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks,  why  are  the  purdnas  so 
primitive — so  letterless  and  rude?  The  traders  of  Taxila, 
on  their  purdnas,  imitated  the  Greeks ;  why  should  not  the 
traders  of  the  west  coast,  two  centuries  earlier,  have  imitated 
the  rude  private  coinage  of  the  Babylonians  ?  ^ 

The  history  of  the  Babylonian  shekels  and  the  Indian 
purdnas  suggests  two  general  reflections. 

1.  The  stamp  on  a  coin  was  required  not  so  much  to 
guarantee  the  weight  as  the  purity  of  the  metal.  The  weight 
could  only  be  guaranteed  at  the  time  of  issue ;  and  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  still  later  among  the  Moghuls,  silver,  after 
a  very  few  years*  currency,  was  reckoned  not  as  coin,  but 
specie.  To  this  day,  in  India  every  banker  and  money- 
changer examines  every  coin  he  receives,  and  weighs  it 
if  he  be  doubtful ;  and  every  big  payment,  whether  by 
a  firm  or  by  a  Government  treasury,  is  made  by  weight 
and  not  by  tale.  And,  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  the 
Egyptians^  continued  to  weigh  their  coins  long  after  the 
Ptolemies  had  established  their  mints.  Everyone  can  test 
the  weight  of  a  coin,  but  its  purity  can  be  guaranteed  only 


'  None  of  the  Babylonian  .sheki4s  have  been  j)reservt'(l,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  sliane  they  had.  The  shape  of  coins  must  have  been  chictly  determined, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  shape  of  the  silver  inj^ots  and  tlio  convenience  of 
manufacture.  The  Lvdian  coins  are  bean-shaped  ingots.  Tlie  round  sliape 
of  later  coins  was  pro\)ably  due  to  the  belt  which  held  them  when  punched. 
Silver  was  imported  into  India  in  the  shape  of  silver  plate  ("  Periplus,"  c.  39), 
and  Sir  A.  Cunningham  has  shown  that  the  puranus  were  cut  out  of  it  w^th 
a  chisel:   *' Ancient  Coins,"  etc.,  p.  43. 

*  Wilkinson,  **  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  edited  by 
S.  Birch,  vol.  ii,  p.  246. 
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by  a  profeBsional  assayi>r;  and  8ir  A.  Cunninghani  has 
pointed  out  how  Indian  merchants  often  put  their  private 
marks  on  Government  coins.'  Such  a  guarantee  would  be 
ttiU  more  neoossurv  when  pure  ailver  was  used,  and  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  Bahylonian  shekels  coiild  not 
have  obtained  immediate  currency  had  they  not  adopted 
derioes  already  familiar  on  the  ailver  ingots.' 

2.  The  importance  of  private  coinage,  and  its  priority 
to  an  official  coinage,  are  not  always  recognized.'  According 
to  Indian  (and  I  might  say  Oriental)  ideas,  currency 
is  the  business,  not  of  the  State,  but  of  the  banker 
and  the  merchant.  What  thoy  will  accept  in  payment, 
that  is  current  with  all  the  world.  The  idea  of  monopoly 
is  foreign  to  such  a  system ;  and  the  close  connection  in 
pnotice,  as  well  as  theory,  between  money  and  specie, 
prevents  any  degradation  of  the  standard.  Every  peasant 
looks  on  silver  ornaments  and  silver  coin  as  of  equal  value, 
after  due  allowance  made  for  the  labour  of  the  silversmith.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  State  encounters  many  obstacles 
when  it  attempts  to  put  its  own  coinage  into  circulation.^ 
One  way  alone  is  open :  it  may  demand  that  all  its  dues 
shall  be  paid  in  its  own  coins.  But  Oriental  States  have 
always  realized  much  the  greatest  part  of  their  income  in 
kitid,  and  this  method  is  therefore  not  within  their  power. 

'  CmuuDgluni,  "  Anotcnt  Coim,"  t^k',,  p.  58, 

'  The  lue  of  private  mntks  lu  a  guinateo  for  cain  amoog  tradiirs  ia  iUiiatriited 
It  ■  omcficB  atill  prevniling  among  tba  merohimtB  of  Miraapiir.  My  friend 
Hr.  unoK,  th»  hiitoriui  of  tlie  Mughul  Empire,  tells  me  iliat  in  Mirxapoj 
hnE*  pajnumb  are  made  in  bog*  of  Ka.  1,000  eapli,  which  bear  the  seala  of 
*«B-kliaini  muKhimtK,  and  arc  never  njkeoed.  CuaniitghBiii  ("  Aament  Coine," 
«to..  p.  IS)  nimarka  thiit  goM-duat  tied  up  in  naau  bagi  circulatei  in  the 
Teshwn  nintBlaru,  and  Wilkinaon  ("  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Sfjj^Mtu,"  Yol,  li,  p.  H9;  Londoa,  1871)  mya  tliat  the  EgjTtiana  kept  gold- 
AmI  in  Muled  bap. 

'  I  fli-i   'li  .i.l  t'l      II  'L-i-lion  of  private  coinage  being  anterior  U>  offloinl 

raioagrM: I'      '     ■^.  I'uole,  in  tbs  couise  uf  a  lecture.    Lectured  have 

■  grout  .:  I   .  ir  a  medium  for  "  Impny  Uioughle"  and  unsigned 

iJeoa.  ath  a  ciinditional  I.O.  U.  has  over  a  r^ular  cheque, 

•  It  I-  ii-: .!  :!'  Iiiii  '  l<<  Iiiind  over  to  the  Bilvemnith  a  wihiin  amoDBt  of 
onD,  and  I"  ifrvivv  in  I'^tuni  on  equal  vrcigbt  of  jewellery,  the  mai  ol  mann- 
fDctora  honu  Bied  by  bargun  *t  •  eertnin  percentage,  usually  from  one-eighth 
lo  pm-fouitn,  half,  or  even  three- qunrton  of  the  whale,  accoiding  to  the 
ffiflboltj  of  tbe  nark. 

•  At]  know  from  experience. 
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TliM  r^ydiiin  kings  had  a  monopoly  of  the  golden  sands  of 
Ui0  VtUiUflvm,  and  could  circulate  their  gold  in  whatever 
fMliloii  might  best  suit  the  royal  finances;  but  such  a  pro- 
(itH^iWuff  was  beyond  the  power,  perhaps  the  wish,  of  the 
"(Irfiiif/  King/'  An  official  coinage  meant  an  alloy  and 
fi  rt^grmliition  of  the  currency;  and  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
lofilfitiM,  mjoimtomo<l  for  centuries  to  pure  gold  and  silver, 
wofitil  tmvn  none  of  it.  Thus,  we  can  understand  why 
Hini^  ooliuigo  sproud  so  slowly,  and  found  so  little  favour, 
f«tfiMtig  (Imi  grout  mercantile  nations  of  antiquity — whether 
on  iliti  Nllo,  the  I^uphrates,  or  the  Ganges;  while  needy 
t$Ui\  niUtrustful  newcomers,  like  the  Greeks  and  Indo- 
Hoythiaiis,  readily  adopted  it.  Private  coinage  must  have 
axifeittid  for  centuries  before  Lydian  kings  took  it  up;  and 
if  the  devices  were  rude,  the  metal  was  pure,  and  well- 
suited  to  peoples  who  drew  no  distinction  between  money 
and  specie.  Official  coinage  is  in  reality  a  gift  of  the 
Greeks. 


IV. 


Indian  traders  brought  back  to  their  native  land  notions 
of  writing  and  of  coinage  which  they  had  picked  up  in 
the  bazars  of  Babylon.  But  when  we  ask  whether  they 
also  borrowed  any  ideas  of  art  or  architecture  from  the 
temples,  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  public  and  private 
palaces  of  Babylon,  the  answer  is  much  more  doubtful, 
and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  Our  earliest 
Indian  examples  of  architecture  and  art  are  very  limited 
in  character :  they  consist  chiefly  of  Buddhist  topes  and 
rails,  things  essentially  Indian ;  and  they  are  separated  by 
centuries  from  everything  Babylonian.  Moreover,  we  know 
something  of  Babylonian  architecture,  but  very  Kttle  of 
Babylonian  art,  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C. ; 
we  must  assume  (and  the  assumption  is  probable)  that  it 
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resembled  the  Assyrian  art  of  the  sevetitli  century.  And 
th«  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  the  ilifficuHy  of  diseu tangling 
ftDj  Asayrian  forms  which  might  have  reached  India 
tlirough  Babylon  from  the  immcosely  greater  influence  of 
As^rriaD  art,  exercised  indirectly  through  Pernepolis. 

Again,  the  architectures  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Persia,  and 
of  India,  were  essentially  national  and  eesenlially  distinct. 
The  Brchitecturt!  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  is  a  massive 
architecture  of  solid  brick.  The  pillar  is  the  special 
ofattrsoten'stic  of  Persia ;  and  the  pillared  halls  of  Cyrus, 
of  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  on  their  enormous  platforms  of 
stone,  were  glorious  examples.  The  Indian  architecture 
was  of  brick  and  wood— a  hollow  shell,  with  brick  walls 
for  the  lower  stories  and  wood  for  the  upper.  The  three 
arehitectures  are  distinct  in  kind. 

The  sculpture  of  India  must  also  be  classed  as  altogether 
original.  Its  straightforward  realism,  the  violent  although 
ezpreasive  motions  in  which  it  delights,  its  preference  for 
the  full  face,  and  its  peculiar  type  of  feminine  beauty,  are 
wholly  Indian.  So  also  is  its  fondness  for  idyllic  scenes, 
ite  loTe  of  animals  and  animated  nature,  and  the  profusion 
of  t*ncy  and  fanciful  variety,  although  this  profuse  variely 
is  apt  to  become  as  oppressive  as  the  tangled  wealth  of 
■  tropical  jungle. 

But  if  the  elementary  conceptions  of  art  and  architecture 
were  purely  indigenous,  there  was  abond&nt  scope  for  the 
borrowing  of  detail ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
details  were  borrowed  from  Persia.  The  pillar,  indeed,  was 
the  only  lithic  form  Persia  had  to  lend;  it  survives  at 
Bbarhut  and  in  Asoka's  monoliths,  and  it  reappears  in 
the  caves  of  Western  India.  It  must  have  been  universal 
where  decorated  stone  was  used,  but  Indian  buildings  do 
oot  niD  to  height,  and  the  examples  have  perished  long 
ago  in  sugar  and  oil  mills.  The  borrowings  in  sculpture 
■re  much  more  numerous.  Tho  lotus  and  honeysuckle,  the 
erenellatioiis  and  mouldings,  the  conventional  methods  of 
representing  water  and  rocks,  are  all  taken  from  Persia, 
and  find  their  original  protfltypee  in  Nineveh;  the  hybrid 
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creatures  and  winged  animals  are  borrowed,  with  many 
a  fanciful  variation  and  addition.  But  the  debt  of  Indian 
to  Perso- Assyrian  art  is  most  strikingly  apparent  from  two 
general  observations. 

First,  The  sculpture  of  India  proper — the  India  of  the 
Gangetic  Valley — is  mainly  bas-relief.  That  forms  its  chief 
characteristic,  and  its  main  distinction  from  the  Hellenized 
sculpture  of  Gandhara,  which  consisted  of  sculpture  in  the 
round.  It  is  true  that  sculpture  in  the  round  was  not 
unknown  in  India ;  but  it  was  as  little  practised  there  as 
at  Persepolis  or  Nineveh.  The  sculpture  of  all  three  is 
essentially  bas-relief.  And  the  Indians  apply  their  bas- 
reliefs  after  the  Persian  fashion.  Their  sculpture  is  lavished 
chiefly  on  the  doors  and  vestibules,  and  the  most  important 
single  figures  guard  the  entrance  of  the  gateways  in  India, 
as  in  Persia ;  the  sculptured  risers  of  the  Jamalgarhi 
monastery  recall  the  inclined  ascents  to  the  palaces  of 
Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  Even  the  inscribed  bas-reliefs  of 
Bharhut — unique,  alas  !  in  Indian  art — have  their  counter- 
parts at  Persepolis  and  Nineveh.^ 

Second.  Of  the  decoration  of  the  earKer  Buddhist 
monasteries  we  know  practically  nothing,  but  the  decoration 


*  The  Buddhist  rails  and  their  decoration  are  alike  unique.  But  the  method 
of  decoration  is  so  singular  and  yet  so  artistic  that  I  cannot  help  believing  the 
first  suggestions  were  borrowed  from  abroad.  The  processions  of  bulls  and 
other  animals  upon  the  plinth  are  obviously  a  modification  of  the  Persian 
practice ;  the  division  of  tne  coping  into  sculptured  groups  by  means  of  floral 
ornament  may  possibly  have  had  its  origin  in  the  lotus -divided  bas-reliefs  such 
as  those  which  crowned  the  top  of  the  staircases  at  Persepolis.  The  decoration 
of  the  uprights  is  the  real  difficulty.  The  decoration  of  these  must  have  been 
origiuully  floral ;  for  in  the  earlier  examples  the  semi -discs  at  top  and  bottom 
of  the  upright  are  commonly  filled  with  floral  or  geometric  patterns,  and  the 
central  discs  surround  the  figure -sculpture  with  a  floral  baud,  or  else  reliefs  and 
rosettes  occur  on  alternate  rails.  The  origin  of  the  scheme  of  decoration  must 
therefore  be  sought  in  some  scheme  of  floral  ornament ;  and  this,  I  think,  may 
be  found  in  rows  of  palmettes  or  semi-discs  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  an 
entablature  or  other  plain  surface  with  rosettes  in  the  middle.  Something  of 
the  kind  may  sometimes  be  seen  rudely  paiuted  on  the  walls  of  an  Indian  house ; 
and  I  fancy  that  the  wooden  posts  of  the  Buddhist  rails  were  originally  painted, 
although  metal  must  often  have  been  used  instead  of  paint,  on  account  of  its 
durability  and  lustre.  Metal  rosettes  on  wood  were  common  enough  in  Persia. 
For  Fergusson's  suggestion  vide  *'  Histor)-  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture," 
p.  93 ;  London,  1891.  Of  course,  the  so-called  Buddhist  rails  were  not 
necessarily  Buddhist.  Hindoos  and  Jains,  as  well  as  Buddhists,  employed  them 
for  buildings  of  every  kind,  sacred  and  profane. 
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of  the  later  Vihara  caves,  of  NSlandu,  and  of  the  Sangha- 
ramas  of  Gandbura  was  Persian,  and  that  not  so  much 
sA>er  the  fashion  of  the  Saasaniaiis  as  of  the  Achaemenids. 
There  is  the  same  lavish  emplovmont  of  colour,  the  use 
of  enamelled  or  metallio  tiles  uprm  the  roof,  the  guilded 
rafters  and  elaborately  painted  ceilings,  the  rich  capitals 
of  the  pillars,  the  application  of  inlaying.  The  two  schemes 
of  decoration  are  substautially  the  same. 

To  the  general  question,  then,  concerning  the  direct 
influence  of  Babylon  on  Indian  art,  we  must  answer  "No." 
Bat  I  think  that  a  direct  influence  mar  be  traced  in  one 
purticular  class  of  buildinga  and  in  one  particular  locality — 
I  mean  the  Buddhist  vihara  caves  of  Western  India.  These 
oaves  differ  in  many  of  their  leading  features  from  what 
we  meet  elsewhere.  The  vihiiras  of  the  Gangetio  Valley 
appear  to  have  consisted  originally  of  a  set  of  buildings 
one  or  two  stories  high  around  an  open  courtyard.  That 
is  the  shape  they  would  naturally  assume  according  to 
modem  Indian  practice,  and  h  is  the  shape  preserved  to 
B8  in  the  Rani  ka  Nur  at  Udayagiri.'  But  the  four  or  five 
storied  viharas  which  we  hear  of  afterwards  are  tower- 
like  buildings,  each  stage  set  back  upon  the  lower  one. 
They  undoubtedly  recall  the  impression  of  a  Babylonian 
Migural  or  temple,  but  are  hollow  throughout  and  built  of 
wood.'  But  how  and  where  did  this  idea  of  roofing  over 
the  originally  open  court  arise  P  And  how  came  the 
building  to  be  turned  into  a  lofty  and  organic  whole  ? 
We  first  meet  with  the  iaclosure  of  llie  central  space  in 
the  western   caves,  and   these  were   probably  the  work   of 


'  Bat  we  FeigusBnn'B  remarba  on  thU  cave  in 
PargUHoii  uid  BuTEBsg,  p.  TS :  Lomlnn,  ISSO. 
m«y  Ui-fetched  ana  improbable, 

*  Firgtuwii    ("HMqtj  of    Indian   AnhitectaTS,"    pp.   102  and   SI8t  hat 
sttaDptwi  to  connect  certain  BurmeM  and   Sinbalesi  dugobaB  vith  tbe  Bub;- 


■ii'-. 


thcro  iTB  two  objeetioiis :  (1)  Hud  miumve  buildings  o[  solid  brick, 

_ ,  lea  or  lihiraa,  ever  eriatod  in  tte  ralloy  of  the  Gang*!,  they  could 

Mil  tul  to  hits  left  tlieic  truces,  lu  the  Btupu  biTe  done.     (2)  The  Indian 

I  ftr  M  ve  inow  (apart  from  tlio  itupoi,  which  are  not  bnildings  at 

'  Mild,  bnt  hoUoir. 
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ipetvol,  a  class  of  ascetics  still  surviving  in  the  hermits 
who  erect  mimic  mountains  of  earth  for  their  habitation 
in  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  Now  the  Babylonian  zigurats 
represented  exactly  on  a  large  scale  the  same  idea  of 
a  mountain.  The  Accadian  gods  lived  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountain  ranges  to  the  north-east  of  Babylon.  When 
the  Accadians  descended  from  the  hills  and  settled  in  the 
alluvial  plains  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
they  built  stepped  mountains  for  their  gods  with  winding 
paths,  and  oriented  them  to  the  north-east,  towards  ihe 
region  they  had  left,  the  region  where  the  gods  remained.^ 
But  the  storied  viharas  of  India,  with  their  retreating  stages, 
are  also  imitation  mountains.  The  proof  is  to  be  found 
in  the  miniature  huts  erected  along  the  exterior  edge  of 
each  stage  in  the  "  raths  "  at  Mahavellipur.  That  Accadiana 
and  Dra vidians  should  agree  to  venerate  mountains,  is  not 
wonderful ;  but  that  they  should  have  agreed  to  express 
their  veneration  in  a  unique  and  striking  form,  argues 
a  common  origin.  The  artificial  mountain  of  the  Indians 
was  necessarily  a  hollow  shell,  because  all  their  construction 
was  of  brick  and  wood.  And  as  the  Buddhist  brethren 
met  within  the  open  courtyard,  so  they  would  meet  within 
the  interior  of  this  shell,  and  take  up  their  abode  within  it, 
just  us  the  Hindoo  devotee  makes  in  his  artificial  mountain 
a  cave-dwelling  for  himself.  The  towering  vihara  became 
a   very   difierent   structure   from    the   solid   stories   of    the 

*  The  earliest  existing  zigurate  (at  Mugheir  and  Nippur)  were  built  by  Ur-gur 
and  Dungi  {circa  2500  B.C.),  and  are  therefore  much  later  than  the  step 
pyraraidij  of  Medum  and  Sakkarah.  There  was  frequent  communication  between 
Egj-pt  and  Babylonia  in  the  days  of  Ur-gur  and  his  descendants,  and  it  is 
sometimes  supposed  that  the  zigurats  of  Babylonia  took  their  shape  from  the 
step  pjTamids  of  Eg)^t.  But  I  do  not  think  this  view  can  be  maintained.  The 
step  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  developed  from  the  niMtahay  and  were  exceptional. 
They  were  always  tombs,  and  had  temples  in  front  of  them.  The  Babylonian 
zigurats  were  never  tombs,  they  had  raised  ascents,  and  shrines  on  their  summits, 
and  their  form  was  fixed  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Babylonian  history. 
The  zigurats  of  Mugheir  and  Nippur  are  built  on  the  ruins  of  temples  as  old  aa 
the  step  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chaldaeans 
ever  materially  altered  the  shape  of  their  temples.  The  names  of  the  zigurats 
often  recall  the  idea  of  a  mountain,  e.g.  "temple  of  the  great  mount,"  and 
kingH  compare  their  temi)les  to  hills.  Thus,  Kudur-Mabug  says  he  has  made 
a  temple  to  the  goddess  Ninni  (Istar)  like  a  mountain  (Hommel,  ' '  Gescbichte 
Babylon,"  p.  368J. 
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sigarat,  for  India  has  rarely  borrowed  anything  which  ahe 
has  not  alfered  in  adapting  it ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that 
zigumt  and  vihara  had  a  common  origin.'  These  speculn- 
tioDB  may  be  fanciful;  I  will  not  deny  it.  But  of  two 
things  I  do  feci  Eissured.  Babylonian  influence  lingered 
longest  on  the  west  coast  of  India;  and  the  western  caves 
are  the  work  of  a  totally  distinct  artistic  Bcbool  from  that 
of  Oriasa  and  the  Ganges  Valley.  The  prehistoric  age  in 
India  is  distinguished,  not  by  perinds  of  stone  and  copper 
and  bronze,  but  by  the  spread  of  the  Aryans,  the  consolida- 
tion of  eocieties,  and  the  elaboration  of  a  cult.  With  the 
sixth  and  fifth  centuries  n.c.  we  reach  the  commencement 
of  personal  and  dated  history,  and  a  great  creative  era — 
the  age  of  Mahavira  and  of  Buddha.  But  the  material 
preceded  the  spiritual.  The  first  stir  of  that  new  life  arose 
from  the  contact  with  Western  civilization ;  the  breath  of 
inspiration  came  from  Babylon,  and  then  from  Persia. 
When  the  Greeks  arrived,  they  found  great  and  civilized 
peoples  whose  learning  and  wbose  capitals  aroused  their 
admiration.  The  records  of  that  civilization  were  written 
on  palm-leaves  and  on  bark,  or  exhibited  in  brick  and 
wood — things  perishable,  which  have  perished ;  and  we 
are  perforce  reduced  to  search  painfully  among  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  time  for  any  vestiges  of  the  grandeur  of 
aotiqaity.* 


'  Jhering  ("Evolatioo  ut  the  Arjsn,"  Eng.  traus.,  p.  182)  lua  no  difflcolt]' 
m  dsritini;  the  vrholo  of  Indian  architecture  liuoi  Babjlm.  Ho  eajrs  thit 
>  Babjlunian  arihiteot  hod  anljr  to  dttspatch  the  Decenarj  moddla  anil  wuikiaeii 
in  a  iliip  or  fleet  for  the  Indian  Princti  to  select  vbut  he  required.  The  aitcieiit 
nvtb-maken,  wiUi  thoir  Argo.  are  not  h  paWh  on  the  modern  rntiot-''-^ 
with  their  uiperSeialitj  and  doKmatiam,  thoir  nppnlling  btundera,  und  n: 
ignonuuie.    Jbering  lonietimca  bna  good  tdeoa,  und  I  ooousionalli  strree 


e (J — ■  — " fionnllt  oirree  in  Ms 

■  but  he  repeli  me  by  bis  metbnd,  bi«  ab^nrdities  nnd  blundeni. 
*  The  remain*  of  Anoku'i  time  tbnw  coulderable  skill  in  the  use  of  atone. 
Mid  ptoTS  that  Btone-woi^  was  nn  nnveltj.  The  imitition  at  wooden  forma 
in  ttoiu  doa  not  necemacilj  imply  a  ^ecl^nt  or)K>a  I  rimilor  imitatioiu  lasted 
fOT  OMiturieB  in  tbe  Doric  order  and  in  Achaemenul  arrhitei^uru.  The  prugresi 
of  Iha  Indians  wai  neceaaorily  of  the  aloweat,  for  Penia  could  lappl;  them  irith 
KaR'nlj  nur  iuiidii|«,  and  thef  had  to  diMorer  eierjthtng  lor  UiemsBlves ;  lo 
that,  accutifiti^  to  Fergnwon.  thej  took  a  thousand  jeara  to  get  rid  ol  ull  traces 
of  WDoitt'D  foniiH,  The  rise  of  stone  srchiUeture  must,  therefore,  be  duted  tang 
bafoCQ  .liokn,  i^ithcr  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
m.c.     Hut   lh(w  renarka  da  not  apply  to  the  western  caTea.     Ths  aUntui; 
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-tf««^  fit  VAn^  «Bd  Kondane  show  a  very  novel  and  rudimentary  knowledge 
?  Vr>}<  "^  t^MM'*  Not  that  this  implies  any  very  low  stage  of  civilization ; 
^  4hf  ^^/MlNifir*  the  elahorate  wooden  screens,  and  the  grandeur  of  conception 
%4«v^  «W^  <^^M  disnlay,  are  proofs  of  a  very  considerable  culture ;  and  we 
4^;^  UW^cwiVrr  that  these  Dravidians  had  long  carried  on  trade  with  Babylon, 
^  >^W^  colonies  had  settled  among  them.  But  it  does  imply  that  Persian 
^t^ilMf^^  look  some  centuries  to  extend  to  the  west  coast,  and  that  the  inter- 
v;n^^*(#  Wlween  India  north  and  south  of  the  Nerbudda  was  not  great. 


A»T.    XVII. — NoIps    on  Alahkara  Literature.      By   Colooftl 
G.  A.  Jacob,  ladian  Staff  Corpa. 


III. 


Ths  presentetioQ  of  the  Btilea  and  Examples  of  the  Kavya- 
prakaia,  in  skeleton  form,  traced  as  far  aa  possible  to  their 
•ources,  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  I  wish,  however, 
that  I  hsid  been  able  to  achieve  greater  success  as  the  result  of 
the  immense  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Most  of  the  quotations 
irom  the  older  writers  were  found  when  studying  the  work 
in  Poona,  twenty-one  years  ago,  with  Ershna  Sastri  Vaija- 
porkar ;  but  many  others  were  obtained  from  the  literature 
unearthed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Biihler  during  his  famous  tour 
in  Kashmir  and  edited  by  the  late  Pandit  Durgiiprasad 
and  by  Dr.  Peter  Peterson.  Doubtless  many  of  those  whioli 
hare  defied  my  efforts  to  track  them  were  composed  by 
the  joint  authors  themselves ;  whilst  others  may  have  come 
from  works  no  longer  extant,  a  remark  which  applies  very 
specially  to  the  large  number  of  untraced  Priikrta  passages. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  feel  that  the  task  might  have 
been  performed  in  more  scholarly  fashion  but  for  the 
complete  breakdown  of  my  eyesight  three  years  ago,  which 
has  considerably  circumscribed  my  work  ever  since.  And, 
now,  a  second  attack  of  Glaucoma  incapacitates  me  still 
more,  and  seems  even  to  demand  the  complete  abandonment 
of  Oriental  studies. 

I  trust  that  the  well-known  specialist  Dr.  Pischel  and  other 
Sanskritiste  in  Europe  and  India  may  be  able  to  fill  up  some 
of  the  hiati  so  conspicuous  in  this  paper.  And  as  I  retire 
tttaa  the  field  in  which  I  have  revelled  for  thirty-five  years, 
let  me  commend  it  to  my  countrymen  in  India  who  have 
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a  real  love  for  linguistic  science.  At  present  we  are  far 
outdistanced  by  scholars  on  the  Continent,  and  that  in 
spite  of  our  unique  position  as  masters  of  £harata-Yarsha ! 
May  the  proposed  Oriental  College  in  London  speedily 
become  a  reality,  and  awaken  such  national  enthusiasm  as 
shall  sweep  away  the  reproach  which  we  have  deservedly 
contracted  for  our  masterly  inactivity  in  this  fascinating 
field! 


Kdvyaprakdia. 

Chap.  I. 

I.  Niyatikrtaniyama. 

II.  Kavyam  yaiase  'rthakrte. 

In  the  vrtti  which  follows,  read,  with  Kashmir  MSS., 
'*  Banadinam,"  instead  of  "  Dhavakadinam  " ;  and  com- 
pare line  5  £E.  with  similar  passages  in  Locana^  pp.  12, 
180. 

III.  ^aktir  nipunata. 

lY.  Tad  adoshau  sabdarthau. 

1.  Yah  kaumaraharah.     Sllabhattdrikd  (Sarhga.). 

2.  Nih^eshacyutacandanam.     Amaru,  105. 

Y.  Atadriii  gunibhntavyangyam. 

3.  Gramatarunam.     Mudrata,  vii,  39. 

4.  Svacchandocchalat°. 

5.  Yinirgataih  manadam.     Hayagrivavadha  (so  Durga- 

prasad). 

Chap.  II. 

I.  Syad  vacako  lakshanikah. 

II.  Sarvesham  prayaiio  'rthanam. 

1.  Mae  gharovaaranam. 

2.  Sahenti  sahi. 

3.  Ua  niccala.     OdthdsaptaSatt,  i,  4. 
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ni.  Sanketitai  catarbhedah. 

The  supposed  quotation  from  the  V&kyopadlJja,  on 
page  10,  is  not  in  that  work.  For  the  seoae  of  it, 
however,  see  ii,  176,  and  iii,  1,  33.  The  latter  reference 
was  given  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Kiclhorn  from 
his  own  MS.  Of  the  passage  attributed  to  Pataiijali 
on  page  11,  the  last  three  words  only  are  found  on 
page  19  (line  20]  of  Kielhoni's  edition. 

rV.  Hnkhyarthabadlie  tadyoge. 

V.  Svasiddhaye  parakshepah. 

Half  of  the  line  quoted  on  page  14  ("Viieshyaih 
nabhidhit")  is  cited  on  page  16  of  the  Locana  also, 
where  we  have  besides  what  seems  to  be  the  second  line. 

VI.  Saropanya  tu  yatroktan. 
Vn.  Bhedav  imaa  ca. 

The  stanza  (Abhidheyuvinabhuta)  quoted  on  page  18 
is  Titnlravartika,  1,  4,  22,  As  to  "  ayur  ghrtam  "  see 
page  299  of  this  Journal  (1897). 

TUT.  Vyangyena  raUta  radhan. 

4.  Slukhaih  vikasitasmitam. 

5.  SrTparicayaj  jada  api.     Rnvigupta  (Subbiish.). 

IX.  Tadbhur  lakshanikah. 

X.  Fhale  eabdaikagamye  oa. 

XI.  Lakshyaiu  na  mukhyam. 

XII.  Svam  apy  anavastha  syat. 

XIII.  Jnanasya  viahayo  hy  anyah. 

XIV.  Anekarthasya  aabdasya. 

The  two  verses  (Saiiiyogo,  etc.,  and  Samartbyam, 
etc.)  quoted  in  the  vrtti  here  are  Vahijapadiya,  ii,  317, 
318;  but  the  reading  there  is  "Samsargo"  instead  of 
"  Samyogo," 

6.  Eddflhamettattbaniii.     Bhoja,  ii,  56. 

7.  Bhadratmano  duradhirohatanoh. 

XV.  Tadyakto  vyanjakah  iabdah. 


W  JOJLNKABA  LITERATUBE. 
Chap.  III. 


sJ  .fW^rfiftw^  Oobballani. 
5v  •MhlpAi^m  dfahtva.     VenUamhara,  i,  11. 
^  ^*  »*mA<*  jWdatthala^ 
s  ^K^iA^  ^^  sarasakadair. 
^  >viivi  i^vaddamana. 
^  ^lltuM'i'^i  Mimugami88adi. 
S^  .V^v^tra  yuyam  kasumavacayam. 
>•  ^(^v^a\]taparaya8a  pia. 
^  ^)t\jii\>pantanirantare  mayi. 

«i»  ;)iUM«^iun&navedyo 'rthah. 

Chap.  IV. 

V  ^vivi^Utavftoyo  yah. 

phvani.,^  ii,  1,  modified  in  first  line. 

I,  Tvam  asmi  vacmi. 

V3.   ITpakrtarh  babu  nama. 

\  [    tlaittbhAvatadabhasa^. 

The  first  balf  of  this  kdrikd  is  clearly  Dhvani.,  ii,  3. 

\  \  I    Karan&ny  atha  karyani. 

\  V    Vibhav&  anubhavai  ca. 

The  quotation  ( Vibhavanubbava)  from  Bharata  which 
folio WH  this  kdrikd  is  from  the  prose  passage  connected 
with  his  vi,  32.  Bhatta  Lollata's  exposition  of  Bharata 
14  quoted  somewhat  differently  in  the  Kdvyapradipa. 

3.  Seyaih  mamahgeshu. 

4.  Daivad  aham  atra.     Rudrata^  vii,  29. 

These  two  stanzas  are  explained  in  the  Uddharana" 
candrikd,  and  may  therefore  be   taken  as  Mammata's 

'  TUiM  abbrc'viation  in  applied  throughout  to  the  karikat  of  the  Dhvanyaloku^ 
M  i/)  whk'h  uttb  Part  I  of  these  Notes. 
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citations.     At  the  same  time,  it  tuiglit  very  reasonably          ^^| 

be 

assumed  that  they  were  quoted  by  Sri^aiikuka 

■ 

sa 

jport  of  hie  deGnition  of  Rasa ;    in  which  case 

we         ■ 

should  have  either  to  place  him  after  Eudrata,  o 

to          ■ 

admit  that  the  latter  did  not  always  compoae  his  own          ^H 

illustrations. 

^H 

5. 

Viyad  alimalinambugarbhamegbam. 

^1 

8. 

Parimrditamrniillmlanam,     Mdtatimadhara,  i,  21. 

^^1 

7. 

Diirad  utsukam.     Amaru,  49. 

^M 

V.  SragarahaByakanma".    BharaCa,  vi,  15. 

^H 

6. 

SuDyani  vusagrbam.     Amaru,  82. 

9. 

Tvam  mugdhakshi.     Amara,  27. 

^^1 

10. 

Premardrah  prapayasprSah.     Mulatl.,  v,  7. 

^^1 

11. 

Anyatra  vrajatiti. 

^^1 

12. 

^^1 

13. 

PraathaDam  valayaih.     Airiaru,  35. 

^^1 

14. 

Tvam  Slikhya.     Meghaduta,  lOS. 

^H 

15. 

Akuiicya  panino  asucim. 

^H 

16. 

Ha  matas  tvaritasi  kutrs. 

^1 

17. 

Krtatn  anumatam  drshuih  va.     Yenisamhara,  iij, 

H 

18 

Kebudrab  santrasaiu.     Mahdnataka,  ix,  60. 

^H 

19. 

Grivabhangabhiramam.     Sakunlala,  i,  7. 

^1 

20. 

TJtkrtyotkriya  krttim.     Mdlad.,  v,  16. 

^^1 

21. 

Gitram  mahau  esha  batavatiirah. 

^1 

Yl-X. 

Tbeae  kdrikas  are  Bharaia,  vi,  17-21. 

J 

XI.  Hirvedasthayihhavo  'sti. 

^H 

22 

Ahau  va  bare  va.     Vairagyaiafaka,  40. 

^^ 

XII.  Bhatah  proktah. 

^ 

23 

Eantbakona°.      Utpala's  Parameirarasloira,    13 
Durgaprasad). 

.   1 

24 

Haraty  agham  eamprati.     M&gka,  i,  26. 

25 

Jane  kopapararimukhi.     Nidradaridra  {Subhash. 
&irnga.). 

and         ^1 

26 

Stumab  kaib  ramaksM. 

^^1 

87 

i 

Bgk^sudhakaramukbi. 

A 
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28.  Tasyah  sandravilepana^     Amaru,  26. 

29.  Ekasmin  toyane.     Amaru,  22. 

30.  Htsiktasya  tapahparakrama^    Mahdvtra.,  ii,  22. 

31«  Eyakaryam  sadalakshma^ah.  VikramormH,  iy  (in 
some  MSS.  See  S.  P.  Pandit's  edition,  p.  122) ; 
Dhoanydloka,  p.  165. 

XIII.  Hokhye  rase  *pi  te  *ngfityam. 

XIY.  l$abdftrthobhayaiiaktyutthat. 

The  second  line  of  this  kdrikd  and  the  first  of  XY 
are  giyen  as  a  stanza  by  Ruyyaka  on  p.  102. 

XY.  Pradh&natyena  sa  jneyah. 

32.  Ullasya  kalakarayala^ 

33.  Tigmaruchirapratapah. 

34.  Amitah  samitah. 

.  a 

86.  Nirupadanasambharam.  Narayanans  Stavacintdmaifi 
(so  Durgaprasad). 

36.  Panthia  na  ettha.    Bhqfa,  i,  139  (modified). 

37.  Sanir  adaniiS  ca. 

XVI.  Praudhoktimatrat. 

Compare  Dhvanu,  ii,  27. 

XVII.  Vastyalankaram  athaya. 

38.  Alasasiromani. 

39.  Dhanyasi  ya  kathayasi.     Vijjakd  (Sarhga.). 

40.  Darpandhagandha°. 

41.  Gadhakantada^na^. 

42.  Kailasasya  prathama^. 

43.  Kesesu  balamodia. 

44.  Gadhalinganarahasu®. 

45.  Ja  theram  ya  hasanti. 

46.  Je  lankagiri^.     Karpuramanjari,  i,  20. 

47.  Sahi  yiraiuna  manassa, 

48.  TJUolakaraa^ 

49.  Mahilasahassa^     Odthdsaptaiatt,  ii,  82. 
60.  Atandracandrabhara^a. 
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XYin.  KanadTnaTn  anantatvat. 
51.  Yasya  mitrani  mitrani. 

62.  Ehalavavahara. 

63.  Lavanyam  tad  asau. 

64.  Mugdhe  mugdhatayaiva.     Amaru,  70. 
66.  Budhirayisara^. 

66.  Bhuktimuktikrt. 

67.  Sayam  snanam  upasitam. 

68.  Tadapraptimahaduhkha^     Vishnu  Purdna,  5,  13,  21. 

69.  Cintayantl  jagatsutim.     Vishnu  Purdna,  6,  13,  22. 

60.  Kshanadasavaksha^ada. 

61.  Tuha  yallahassa. 

62.  Baisu  candadhavalasu. 

63.  NiiSitatoradhiya. 

64.  Varijjanto  vi  uno. 
66.  So  muddhasamalango. 

66.  Navapu^imamiankassa. 

67.  Sahi  navanihuvana^. 

68.  Payisanti  gharavaram. 

69.  Yilialankhalam  tumam. 

70.  Johnai  mahurasena  a. 

71.  Alam  sthitva  §ma^ne.     Sdntiparva.,  5686. 

72.  Na  ceha  jivitah.     Sdntiparva.,  5686. 

73.  Adityo  'yam  sthitah.     Sdntiparva.,  6693. 

74.  Amum  kanakavarnabham.     Sdntiparva.,  5740  (modi- 

fied). 

XIX.  Padaikadeiaracana^. 

76.  Baikelihia^.     Odthdnaptaiati,  y,  56. 

76.  Preyan  so  'yam.     Vdmana,  3,  2,  15. 

77.  Pathi  pathi  §uka°.     \_Rut/t/aka,^  p.  129.] 

78.  Likhan  aste.     Amaru,  7. 

79.  Gamaruhamhi. 

80.  Tanam  gunaggahananam. 

81.  Re  re  caDcalalocana^. 

82.  Yesham  dorbalam  eva. 

83.  Pradhanadhvani. 

>  See  Part  I  of  these  Notes. 
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84.  Bbuyo  bhuyah  savidha^     Mdla^.,  i,  14. 

85.  Paricchedatitah.    MdlatL,  i,  28. 

86.  Krtam  ca  garbhabhimukham.     [^Rut/yaka,  p.  76.] 

87.  Bamo    'sau    bhuvanesbu.      Mahdndtaka,    yi,    40  ; 

Rdghavdnandandtaka  (so  Eavyapradipa). 

88.  Tarunimani  kalayati. 

XX.  SaAkarena  trirupena. 

89.  EhaQapahu^ia  deara. 

90.  Snigdhadyamala^    Mahdndfaka,  y,  7. 

Chap.  V. 

I.  Agudkam  aparasyangant 

II.  Vyangyam  evam  gnnibhnta^. 

1.  Yasyasubrtkrtatiraskrtih. 

2.  XJnnidrakokanada^. 

3.  Atrasit  phanP.     Bdlardmayana^  z,  20,  and  Mtthd' 

ndtaka,  ix,  117. 

4.  Ayamsarasanotkarshl.   Dhvanydhka,  "p.  169.   Pandit 

Durgaprasad  ascribes  it  to  Dronaparva  (P). 

5.  Kailasalayabhalalocanaruca. 

6.  Atyuccah  paritah  sphuranti. 

The  Bombay  edition  (1889)  attributes  this  to  a  poet 
named  Paficdkshari  on  the  authority  of  Jayantabhat^a* 

7.  Vandikrtya  nrpa. 

8.  Aviralakaravalakampanaih. 

9.  Sakam  kurangakadr^. 

10.  Asodha  tatkaloUasat. 

11.  Pa§yet  ka§cit  cala. 

12.  Janasthane  bhrantam.     Bhatta  Vdcaspati  (so  Eshe- 

mendra  in  his  Kavikanthdbharana), 

13.  Agatya  samprati. 

14.  Bhramim     aratim     alasahrdayatam.      Dhmnydloka, 

pp.  97,  166. 

15.  Gacchamy  Acyuta. 

16.  Adrshte  dar^notkantha. 

•      •  •  • 

17.  Haras  tu  kincit.     Kumdrasambhava,  iii,  67. 
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18.  BrahmaniitikraTnatyagali.     Mahavira.,  ii,  10. 

19.  Mathnami  Eaurava^tam.      Venisamhara,  i,  14. 

20.  VamrakudangodJiQa".     DhvanyAloka,  ii,  34. 

The  verse  (Vyajyante)  q^uoted  just  below  this,  on 
page  108,  is  Dhvani.,  ii,  32. 

I.  SaUAlcarair  dhvaneh. 

The  verse  "  Sagunibhijtavyangyaih  "  (on  page  109)  is 
Dkrani.,  iii,  44;  and  the  two  ("Sabdavrddhiibhidheyan" 
and  "  Anyathiinupapatya ")  on  page  111  are  from 
£uDiarila's  Slohivartika,  1,  1,  5  (The  Pandit,  vol.  iii, 
p.  537).  For  the  quotation  {on  page  115)  "  Yatparah 
&bdah  sa  tobdiirthah,"  and  for  the  simile  of  tho  arrov, 
flee  Locana,  page  18,  line  6  from  bottom.  With 
reference  to  ihe  text  "  Lohitoshniahii  rtvijah  pracaranti" 
(page  117),  compare  Asvalayana'a  Srautasutra,  9,  7,  4, 
and  that  of  LStySyana,  8,  5,  8.  The  expression  "  Tad 
eva  vidheyam,"  on  the  same  page,  has  not  been  traced  > 
but  the  passage  (dvayam  gatam)  cited  on  page  120  is 
Eumarmambhata,  v,  71. 

21.  Matsaryam  utaarya.     Srnpdraia(a/ia,  13. 

22.  Eathan  avanipa  darpah. 

23.  Eassa  va  na  hoi.     Dln-antja!oka,  p.  23. 

The  proae  quotation  (Ayam  eva  hi)  which  follows 
tliiB  is  untraceable. 

24.  Attn  etlha  nimajjai.     Dkeanyaloka,  p.  20. 

25.  Yipariarae  lacchi. 

I  cannot  trace  the  verse  (Akhandubuddhi)  quoted  on 
page  125. 

26.  Bhama  dbammia.     Odt/idsapltiia(i,  ii,  75. 


Chat.  VI. 

I.  ^abdarthacitram  yat  purTain. 

1.  Kiipakudir  alankarah.    k  la   Bombay  edition  (p.  288} 

2.  Bupakadim  alankaram.  /    these  are  said  to  have  been 

3.  Tad    etad    ahuh    sau- 1    ascribed  to  Bhdmahn  by  the 

Aabdyam.  /    commentator  SaraBvatitirtha^_ 
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4.  Prathamam  arunacchayah.     Bhq/a,  i,  87. 

The  last  pdda  occurs  in  the  same  position  in  Srhgdra* 
tilaka,  i,  44  (Pischel's  edition),  so  that  one  of  the 
two  must  be  an  example  of  samasydpurana. 

5.  Te  drshtimatrapatita  api. 


Chap.  VII. 

I.  Hnkhyarthahatir  doshah. 

II.  Bushtam  pada&  irutikatiTi. 

III.  Sandigdham  apralitaAi. 

1.  Anangamangalagrhapanga°. 

2.  Etan  mandavipakya°. 

3.  Yathayam  darunacarah. 

4.  Tirthantareshu  snanena. 

5.  Yavakarasardrapada^. 

6.  TapasvibHr  ya  Bucire^a. 

7.  XJtphulIakamala^.     Ndgdnanda,  i,  13. 

8.  Abandhyakopasya.     Kirdtdryunlya,  i,  33. 

9.  Ha  dhik  sa  khila  tamasT. 

10.  Jan^hakandorunalah. 

o  •    •  • 

11.  Sadhanam  sumahat  yasya. 

12.  Lllatamarasahatah.     Aniaru,  72. 

13.  Mrdupavanavibhinnah.      Vikramorvait,  iv,  10. 

14.  Alingitas  tatrabhavan. 

15.  Samyagjnanamahajyotir®. 

16.  Rakavibhavarikanta°. 

17.  Saratkalasamullasi°. 

The  quotation  ("  Nirudha  lakshanah  ")  in  connection 
with  this  verse  is  Tantravdrttka,  3,  1,  8  (p.  700  of 
Benares  edition). 

18.  Atrilocanasambhuta°. 

19.  Murdhnam  udvrttakrtta^.     Mahdndtaka^  ix,  15. 

20.  Srastam  nitambat.     Kumdra,,  iii,  55. 

21.  Vapur  virupaksham.     Kumdra.,  v,  72. 

22.  Anandasindhuh. 
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23.  NaTBJaladliarah.     Vihramorvaii,  iv,  1. 

24.  Jugopatmanam.     RaijHtt.,  i,  21. 

25.  Sudhakarakarakara". 

26.  Cirakalapariprapti". 

27.  Na  trastam  yadi.      MaAdrira.,  li,  28. 

28.  Gor  api  yad  vilbaDatain. 

29.  Sa  diire  ca  sudhaeandra". 


IT.  Apuya  oTotaRamikaram. 

30.  So  'dhyaiahla  vedan.     Bhattikacya,  i,  2. 

31.  Sa  ratu  vo  duScyavanah. 
82.  Sayakasahayabaho. 

33.  EuTindBB  tTaiii  tavat 

34.  Prabhjabbnlt. 

35.  Nrpater  upasarpantL 

36.  Te  'nyair  van  tarn. 

37.  Pitrvasatim  atiam  Trajami, 

38.  Sura  lay  ollasaparah- 

39.  Tasyadhimatropayasya. 

40.  Tambulabbrtagallo  'yam. 

41.  Tastravaidilryacaranaib. 

42.  Dbammillasya  na  kasya.      Vdmana,  2,  I,  22. 

43.  Nyakkaro  by  ayam  era  me.     Mah&ndtaka,  ix,  14. 

44.  Apatigaeaiiisargi. 

45.  Eataryam  keralit  nitib.     Raghu.,  zvii,  47. 

46.  Dvayam  gatam  samprati.     Kum&ra.,  v,  71. 

47.  UtkarapinT  bhayapariskhalita".     DItcanyaloka,  iii,  4. 

48.  Sadbu  caodramasi. 

49.  Ye  Qumakccid  iba.     Mdtati.,  i,  6. 

60.  Asau  aiaraccuitibita°.     Mahdnalaka,  vi,  4. 
51.  Karavalakarala". 

62.  Yo   'vikalpam    idam.       Utpala's   Pai-ameicarastotra, 
xiii  (so  Durgiiprasad). 

53.  Yat  tad  urjitara,     VmUam/idra,  i,  13. 

54.  Kalyai^anam  tvam  asi.     Mdlati.,  i,  3. 

55.  Eiiii  lobbena  vilaiigbitah. 

56.  Sritakabama  raktabbuvah. 

57.  Alam  aticapalatvat,     Bilhanacaritn  (so  Durgapraead). 
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58.  Tad  gaccha  siddhyai  kuru.    Kumdra.,  iii,  18. 

59.  Yad  capsarovibhrama^    Kumdra.,  i,  4. 

60.  Adav  ailjanapuDJaliptavapusham. 

61.  Capacaryah.     Bdlardmdt/ana,  ii^  37. 

62.  Atipelavam  atiparimitayarnam. 

63.  Yah  puyate  surasarit^. 

64.  yinayapranayaikaketanam. 

66.  Kim  ucyate  'sya. 

Y.  Pratikulavarnam  xipahata^ 
VI.  Arddhantaraikavacakam. 

Yll  {a).  Bhagnaprakramam  akramam. 

67.  Akunthotkanthaya. 

68.  Dei§ah  so  'yam.     Veniaamhdra,  iii^  28. 

69.  PragapraptaniiSumbha^    Mahdvira.,  ii,  33 

70.  Dhlro  vinitah. 

71.  Eajan  vibhanti  bhavatad  caritani. 

72.  Tata  udita  udara**. 

73.  Yegad  uddiya  gagane. 

74.  Urvyasav  atra  tarvali. 

75.  Amrtam  amrtam  kah  sandehah. 

•  •  •  . 

76.  Jam  pariharium.      Vishamabdnalila  (so  Bombay 

edition). 

77.  Vikasitasahakara^. 

78.  Dhanyas  ^  ta  gunaratna°. 

79.  Ha  nrpa  ha  budha. 

80.  Tathabhutam  drshtva.      Venisathhdra,  i,  11. 

81.  Sphatikakrtinirmalah. 

82.  Idam  anucitam  akrama§  ca  pumsam.     Srhgdra^ataka, 

84. 

83.  Adhikaratalatalpam. 

84.  Kah  kah  kutra  na. 

85.  Krehkarah  smarakarmukasya. 

86.  Masrnacaranapatam.     Bdlardmdi/ana,  vi,  36 ;   Mahd' 

ndtaka,  iii,  18. 


£•   * 


*  Other  editions  read  *  Anyas. 
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87. 

Yesbam  taa  trida^bhadaiiasaritah.                                         ^| 

Jaimini's  autra  (Gimanaih   ca),  3,  1,  22,  is  quoted         ^H 

88. 

Tvam  evamsaimdarya.    VAmana,  3,  2, 13;  Bhoja,  i,  87.         ^H 

89. 

Sangramangaoam  agatena.     Bhoja,  i,  84.                             ^^| 

SO. 

Catvaro  vayam  rtvijab.      Yenimmh^ra,  i,  25.                      ^^| 

91. 

Jangbakandorunalah.                                                                    ^^H 

92. 

AprSkrlasya  caritStifeyaib.     Mak&vira.,  u,  39.                      ^H 

93. 

Esho  *bam  adritanayif.   Ushaharaiiandtaka  (so  Bombay         ^H 

edition).                                                                                 ^| 

94. 

Tvayi  nibaddharateh.      Vikramor.,  iv,  29.                            ^H 

95. 

Priyeritt  Baiigrathya.     Kiratar.,  viii,  37.                              ^^| 

r     96. 

Lagnah  kelikacagraha°.                                                          ^^H 

L               97. 

Adyiipi  8tBiia;7u!la°.                                                                         ^^| 

■             98. 

Kimiti  na  pa^yasi.     Rudrata,  vi,  42.                                    ^H 

I 

Farapakaranirataih.                                                                 ^^| 

■           100. 

Lagnam  ragavrtangya.     Harshadatta  (ao  Subhaab.).            ^H 

r      101 

Mahapralayamanita".     Ven,Uamh(ira,  iii,  1.                          ^H 

[ 

Tbe    stanza    (Maujiradiahu)    immediately   precediag         ^H 

tbta   is  a  portion   of  Eudrata'a   defiDition   of  grdmya         ^H 

(Yi,  25).                                                                                         ■ 

102 

Nathe  nidayah.                                                                  ^H 

In   tbe   comment  following  tbia,    Vdmaita,    5,   1,   1         ^^M 

(Naikath  padam),  is  quoted.                                                      ^ 

103 

Udeti  savita  tamrab.                                                                ^^M 

104 

YaSo  'dhigantum  sukhalipsaya  va.     Eirntar.,  iii,  -10.         ^| 

105 

Te  HimSlayam  ^miintrya.     Kumara.,  y\,  94.                          ^| 

106 

Mahibhrlafi  putravato  pi.     Kmtara.,  i,  27.                          ^| 

107 

Vipado  'bbibhaTantyavikramum.     KirdlAr.,  ii,  14.              ^H 

108 

Kacit  kirna  rajobhib.     Mdybu,  xv,  96.                                  ^| 

109 

OahaDlam  mahishah.     S&kuntala,  ii,  40.                                 ^^| 

110 

Akalitatapaatejo".     Mahit'va.,  ii,  30.                                   ^H 

HI 

Dvayam  giitam  aamprati,     KamSra.,  v,  71.                         ^^| 

112 

Saktir  nistrimSajeyam.                                                    _^^^^^^B 

113 

Ramamanmatba'^arena.      Righn.,  xi,  20.                   d^^^^^l 

^^ni  (i).  Artho  'pasiitah  kftshtah,                                      ^^^^H 
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YIII.  Sandigdho  nirhetnh. 

IX,  Sakai&ksho  'padaynktah. 

114.  Ativitatagagana^. 

115.  Sada  madbye  yasam. 

116.  Jagati  jayinas  te.     Mdlath,  i,  3i. 

117.  Krtam  anumatam.     Venisamhdra,  iii,  20. 

118.  ABtrajvalavalidlia^.     VenUamhdra,  iii,  4. 

119.  Bhupalaratna  nirdainyapradana^ 

120.  Svapiti  yavad  ayam.     Vdmana,  3,  2^  13  (first  half 

only).  Mahendra  quotes  the  third  pada  in  his 
ii,  293,  and  iii,  81,  and  reads  rupakam  for  k&rparam. 

121.  Matsaryam  utsarya.     SrhgdraSataka,  13. 

122.  Orhitam  yenasih.     Venlsamhdra,  iii,  15. 

123.  Idam  te  kenoktam  kathaya. 

124.  XJpaparisaram  Godavaryah.     Indurqja  (so  Sayjrtta- 

tilaka). 

125.  Susitavasanalankarayam. 

126.  Sada  snatva  ni^Ithinyam. 

127.  AnanyasadrSam  yasya  balam. 

128.  Vidhaya  dure  keyuram. 

129.  Ashtahgayogaparii^Ilanakllanena. 

130.  Praptah  6riyah  sakalakamadughah.    Vairdgyaiat,,  71. 

131.  Yadi  dahatyanalo  *tra  kim  adbhutam. 

132.  Yatranullikhitakhyam  eva. 

133.  Vaktrambhojam     sarasvatyadhivasati.       Bdna     (so 

Subhash.) ;  but,  according  to  Bhojaprahandha  (page 
70  of  Calcutta  edition  of  1872),  the  verse  was 
repeated  to  King  Vikramarka  by  the  poet  Magadha. 

134.  Syamam  ^yamalimanam.      Viddhaidlu,,  iii,  1  (where 

first  word  is  '  Jyotsnlm '). 

135.  KallolaveIHta°.     Bhallata,  62. 

136.  Arthitve  prakatlkrte.     Mahdvlra.,  ii,  9. 

137.  Ajiia  8akra§ikbamani°.     Bdlardmdyana,  i,  36. 

138.  Srutena  buddhih. 

139.  Prayatnaparibodhitah.     Venlsamhdra,  iii,  29.  . 

140.  Vataharataya  jagat.     Bhallata,  87. 

141.  Are  ramahastabharana.  .' 
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142.  Lagnaiii  ragaTrtangja.     M(ir»haUaiin  (Subhash.). 

143.  Hantum  era  prarrttosya.     Bhojn,  i,  5<)  (the  reading 

there  is  "Udyatasya  paraih  hantum  "). 

X.  Earnaratamaadipade. 

The  whole  of  this  karik^  appears  as  a  iloka  under 
Vamana'g  2,  2,  19. 

144.  Asyiih  karniivatamseDa. 
14d.  Apurvamadliuramoda". 

146.  Vidirnabhimukhuratikarale. 

147.  Jyabaadfaaniapandabhujeca.     Raghu.,  vi,  40. 

148.  Pranefivarapariahvauga".      Vamaita,  2,  2,  15. 

149.  SaundaryaBampat. 

15(1,  Jagada  madliuram  vacam,     Vaniana,  2,  2,  18. 
161.  Carapatraparitrji^a''. 

XI.  Khyate  'rthe  nirhetor  adnBhtata. 

152.  Caudraiii  gala  padmaguniiu.      Kiimdra.,  i,  43. 

153.  Mrgacakshusham  adraksham. 

154.  Didhivevitaamah  kaacit. 
156.  Tada  tvam  aham  adnikshom, 
156.  Antraprotabrhatkapala".      Malmcira.,  i,  26. 
167.  Matangiih  kimu  valgitailu 

158.  BaklaJoka   krSodari   kva.      Vikramor.,  \v   (in  some 

MS8.J  see  S.  P.  Pandit's  edition,  p.  120,  footnote. 
The  Suli/iaah.  aacribea  it  to  Vasuniiga). 

159.  Sirnaghrananghripanin.      Surijctintitka,  6, 

160.  Yena   dhvastamanobbavena.      Dhvanyaloka,   ii,   25; 

B/iq/a,  ii,  56. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  quotation  "  Dvyar- 
thaih  padaih  "  which  follows  thia  on  p.  189. 

161.  Karihastena  sambadhe. 

162.  TJttanocchiinaraanduka''. 

163.  Nirvana vairadahanah.     Vermnmhdm,  i,  7, 

164.  PrthakiirtasTarapatrBm, 

165.  Atmaramii  vihitwratayah.      Vcnlsam/idra,  i,  22. 

166.  Shadadhikadasanadicakra".     MdlatL,  v,  1. 

167.  Phuilukkaram.     Karp&ra.,  i,  19. 
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168.  Qadhalinganayamanlkrta^     Amaru,  40. 

169.  Tishthet  kopava^t.     Vikramor.,  iv,  2. 

170.  Yad  vaDcanahitamatih.     Dhvanydloka,  -p,  158.     As- 

cribed to  Bhagavattardrogya  in  Subhashitayali. 

171.  Yada  vada  jitah  sa  totruh.    Eudrata,  yi,  30. 

172.  Sitakarakaranicirayibha. 

173.  Tala   jaanti    guoah.      Anandayardhana's    Viahamch 

bdnalild.    He  tells  us  this  in  his  Dhvanydhka,  iii  1. 

174.  Jitendriyatvam  vinayasya  karaQam.    Bhq/a,  m,  20. 

The  Subhdsh.  attributes  it  to  Bharavi. 
176.  Homi  avahatthiareho.    Several  commentators  assign 
this  to  the  same  as  173.    See  Bombay  edition,  p.  487. 

XII.  VyabhicarirasasthayiblLaYaiiam. 
Xni.  Pratikulavibhavadigrahah. 

XIY.  Angino  'nannsandhanam. 

176.  Savrida  dayitanane.    Bhdaa  (P).    See  Peterson's  Note 

to  Subhash.,  78. 

177.  Tarn  anangajayamangaladriyam. 

178.  Alokya  komalakapola^. 

179.  Samprahare  praharanaih. 

180.  Karpuradhulidhavala®. 

181.  Pariharati  ratim. 

182.  Prasade  vartasva.     Candaka  (Subhash.  and  oarnga.). 

The  last  pdda  is  found  in  Srngdratilaka,  i,  43 
(Pischers  edition) ;  so  one  of  the  two  stanzas 
must  be  a  samasydpurana. 

183.  Nihuaramanammi 

184.  Krodham  prabho  samhara.     Kumdra.,  iii,  72. 

The  verse  "Anaucityad  rte/'  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  Dhvanikrt  on  page  202,  forms  part  of  the  Dhvanydloka 
in  the  Bombay  edition  (p.  145), 

XY.  Na  doshah  svapadenoktav  api. 

185.  Autsukyena  krtatvara.     Eatndvali,  i,  2. 

186.  Kvakaryam.     See  chap,  iv,  31, 

187.  Pandu  kshamam  vadanam.    Dhvanydloka  and  Loeana, 

p.  166. 
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168.  Satyani  manoranm  Tumah.  Dhvanydloha,  iii,  30.' 
Esliemeitdra,  in  his  Aucityavkdraearcd,  ascribes  it 
to  Vjiisa. 

XTI.  Airayailcye  Tirnddbo  yah. 

The  quolatioD   ("Aho  gitam")  on  page  205  is  the 
prose  which  follows  i,  13  in  Ndg&nanda. 

189.  BhOrenudigdhan.  ^ 

190.  SaSonitaih  kravyabhujam.  YDhvanyahka,  iii,  27. 

191.  Vimanaparyankatale.  J 
XVn.  BtnaryamaiLo  virnddho  pi. 

193.  Ayani  sa  rasunotkarahi,     Dhvanyahka,  iii,  20. 

193.  Dantakshalani.     Dhvany&loka,  iii.  44  {p.  229). 

194.  KrSmantyah  kahata''.     Dhcanydloka,  iii,  20  (p.  169). 

195.  Ehi  gaocha  patottlshtha.  J>AcanydMn,  iii,  20(p.l66); 

Hilopadeia,  \\,  20. 

196.  Eshipto  hastavalagnah.  Amayu,  2 ;  Dkmnyuhka,  \i,  5. 
The  verse  cited  on  page  209,  viz.  "Gunah  krtiitma- 

eamskarah,"  is  also  quoted  in  the  Locand  (p.  171), 
preceded  by  the  words  "  Yathaha  tatrabhavan."  I 
cannot  trace  it  further.  Doubtless,  Mammata  took  it 
bom  Abhinavagupta's  work. 

Ciiii'.  viir. 

I.  Te  rasasyaa^ino  dhannah. 

II.  TTpaknrvanti  tam  santam. 

1.  Apasiiraya  gbanasuram.     Kuttanlttiaia,  102. 

2.  Manoriigaa  tivraiii  visham  iva,     Malati.,  ii,  1. 
8.  Citte  vihattadi.     Karpura.,  ii,  4. 

4.  ]britre  kviipi  gate. 

The   quotation  "  Kavya^obhiiyah,"    on  page  214,  is 
Vdmana,  Z,  1,  I,  2;  but  that  on  the  preceding  page, 
"  Samavayavrttya,"  is  untraceable. 
6.  AdruT  atru  jvalaty  agnih. 
6.  Srargapraptir  anenaiva. 

*  Sm  Ihii  kdnKa  in  onlci  (o  nodentonil  Uimmata'?  oommsnt  im  pugo  204. 

1,*^  tsas.  20 
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iU,  HAdlinryaiua^prasadaUiyah. 

IV.  Karnne  yipralambhe  tat. 

y.  BIbhatiaraudrarasayoh. 

VI.  Vy&pnoty  anyat 

YII.  Keoid  antarbhavanty  eshu. 

In  the  vrtti  following  this  kdrikd  there  are  references 
to  six  of  the  mtraa  in  Vdmanay  3,  1 ;  and  the  verse 
^'Padarthe  vakyaracanam "  is  from  his  3,  2,  2.  This 
is  followed  by  references  to  seven  autras  from  the  latter 
chapter. 

VIII.  Tena  narthagana  vacyah. 

IX.  Hnrdhni  vargantyagah. 

7.  Anangarangapratimam. 

X.  Toga  adyat^yabhyam. 

XI.  limtimatrena  iabdat  tn. 

8.  Parimlanam  pinastana^    Matndvali,  ii,  13. 

XII.  Vaktrvacyaprabandhanam. 

9.  Manthayastarnarambhah®.      Venisamhdra,  i,  22. 
10.  Praudhacchedanurupo°.     YaSovarman^  (Sarnga.). 

Chap.  IX. 

I.  Tad  uktam  anyatha  vakyam. 

1.  Narlnam  anukulam  acarasi. 

2.  Aho  kenedrsi  buddhih.     [^Ruyyaka^  p.  176.] 

3.  Gurujanaparatantrataya.     [^Rui/yaka,  p.  175.] 

II.  Varnasamyam  anaprasah. 

4.  Tato  'runaparispanda°.      Vdlmlki  (Subhash.). 

III.  Madhuryavyafgakair  varnaih. 

5.  Apasaraya  ghanaearam.     Kutlanimatay  102. 

IV.  Keshancid  eta  Vaida^bhi^ 

'  For  an  account  of  this  poet  see  Peterson's  Introduction  to  Subhdth.y  p.  96. 
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Y.  PadAnam  ea  padasjrapi. 

6.  Tssya  an  savidhe  dayita. 

7.  Vadanani  Turavanjinyah. 

8.  Sitakarakaraniciravibha. 
YI.  Arthe  saty  arthabtutmanam. 

9.  SaQDaribharaiiomayani.     Rudrata,  iii,  .'j, 

10.  VinayameDah.     Rudrata,  iii,  15. 

11.  Sa  tTurambharatah.     Rudrata,  iii,  18. 

12.  Satlvarambbaratah.     Rudrata,  iii,  19. 

13.  Anaalamahima".      Aoaiidavardbana's  Devliataka.,  1, 

14.  Yadauato  'yadiinatah.     DetUatakn.,  49. 

15.  Sara  Bvatiprasiidam.     Devlsutaka.,  50, 

16.  Sasara  sakam  darpena.     Rudrata,  iii,  85. 

17.  MadhuparSji".     Saravyayn,  iJi,  2. 
V3I.  Taoyabhedena  bhinaa  yat. 

18.  Alankarah  ;5iitikakara°.     [Rui/yakii,  p.  157,] 

19.  Prtb  ukar las varupu tram. 

20.  Bhaktiprabvavilokana".     [^Ritt/i/aka,  p.  159,] 

The  Subkashitarali  attributes  tbis  to  Atnrtadatta ; 
bat  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  identify  him,  as 
anggeated  by  Dr.  Peterson,  with  a  poet  of  that  name 
who  Nourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ! 

21.  Mahadesuraaandhamme.     Devikataka.,  76. 

22.  Ayarii  sarva^i  ^atriini. 

23.  Kajaniranianamauleh. 

24.  Sarvaavam  Hara  fiarvasya. 
Tin.  Bhedabhavat  pralutyadeh. 

25.  To  'aakft  paragotnlijiiin. 

26.  Svayam  ea  pallavalainra".      Udbhnia,  iv,  26. 
S7.  Stokenonnatim  iiytiti. 

The  second  quotation  on  page  243,  namely  "Sakala- 
luilnm  puram,"  etc,  appeara  also  in  liunyaka,  p.  99. 
That  which  foUowa  fnim  RudniUi  ("Sphutam,"  etc.)  is 
his,  iv,  32. 
28.  Beva  Ivam  eva  patiilam.  Blinja,  p.  94  (where  the 
reading  is  "Tvaui  eva  deva"). 
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The  line  **  Abindusondarl  nityam/'  etc.^  on  page  245, 
is  Udbhata,  iv,  28b, 

29.  Sadvamtomnktamanih. 

30.  Nalpah  kavir  iva  svalpa^lokah. 

31.  Anuragavati  sandhya.     Dhvanydloka,  i,  13  (p.  37). 

32.  Adaya  capapi  acalam. 

33.  Mardritokra".     1  jj^.^^.  v,  6,  7. 
o4.  Mata  natanam.  J 

35.  Sarala  bahularambha^.     Eudrata,  v,  19. 

36.  Bhasate  pratibhasara.     \_Bui/i/aka,  p.  25.] 

37.  Ilasa  sararasa  sara.     Rudrata,  v,  20. 

IX.  Pimamktavadabhasah. 

38.  Arivadhadehadarlrah. 

39.  Cakasaty  anganaramah. 

40.  Tanuvapur  ajaghanyo  'sau. 


Chap.  X. 

I.  Sadharmyam  upama  bhede.     [XJpama.] 

1.  Svapne  'pi  samareshu. 

2.  Cakitaharinalolalocanayah. 

3.  Atyayatair  niyamakaribhih. 

4.  Avitathamanoratha°. 

5.  Gambhlryagarima  tasya. 

II.  Tadvad  dharmasya  lope  syat. 

6.  Dhanyasyananyasamanya®. 

7.  Akrshtakaravulo  'sau. 

8.  Karavala  ivacarah. 

9.  Saalakaranaparavl8ama°. 

III.  Vader  lope  samase  sa. 

10.  Tatahkuinudanathena.  D/'O7^rt7?ar^'a.,8408(cIxxxiv,  46), 

11.  Asitabhujagabhishanasipatrah. 

12.  Pauraih  sutlyati  janam. 

13.  Mrdhe  nidiiorhasrharmariisudarsam. 

14.  Savita  vidhavati. 

15.  Paripanthimanorajyasatair. 
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IV.  Dhannopamanayor  lope. 

16.  TuDtunaaato  marihisi.      Locana,  p.  lllj.      (It  reads 

"  phuiidhullanto.") 

17.  Arativikramaloka''. 

18.  Toro^imaDi  krlavalokana, 

19.  Anayeaeva  rajyaSrih. 

30.  Jyotsneva  DayananandaK 
21.  ADavaratakauakavitarat^a". 
33.  Matiriva  miirtir  madhum. 

y.  Upam&nopameyatve  eka«y&i°.     [Anonvayaand  Viparyrisa.J 

23.  Na  ktjraUm  bbiiti  nituutakantih. 

24.  Kamaleva  matir  matir  iva  kamala. 

TIo.  SambtiaTanaiii  athotprekiba. 

25.  TJnnieshath  yo  mama  na  saliato. 

26.  Limpativa  tamo  'ngaiii.     Mrcchakalika.,  i,  34. 

i.  Satandehas  tn  bhedoktas. 

27.  Ayam  martaodah  kirn.     \Ru!fi/aka,  p,  4-i.] 

28.  Induh  kim  kva  kalurikah.     [^Rityyttkn,  p.  43.] 

29.  Asyah  aargavidhau.     Vikramorcaii,  i,  9. 

TIL  Tad  rupakam  abliedo  yah. 

30.  JyotsDabbasmaccburaQadbavala.     IRui/i/aka,  p.  52.] 
Pandit  Durgaprasad,  tbe  editor   (in  Kiivijamdla  for 
1886)  of  Ksbemendra'a  KaliJTilasa,  tbought  that  i,  35 
izt  that  poem  was  an  imitation  of  the  verse  here  quoted. 

THIo.  6ranta  arthai  ca  te. 

31.  Jasaa  ranantaiirae  kare. 

32.  Kurangivangam  atimitayati. 

The  opening  words  of  this  verse  are  quoted  in  Locana, 
p.  211.  Abhinavagupta  ascribes  it  to  "some  poet  or 
other  "  (*'  kasyapi  kaveh  "). 

i.>  Mala  tfi  porvavat. 

33.  Saondaryasya  taraiiginL 


<  Sm  >ftthn*«ci>nJt«'« 


lo  identit]'  af  Iha  liarihihira  unil  vfttikita. 
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IX.  Niyataropanopayah.    [Paramparita.] 

34.  Vidvan  manasahamsa.     [^Rut/yaka,  p.  38.] 

35.  Alanam  jayakunjarasya.   Bhatta  Sydmala  (so  Suvrtta- 

tilaka). 

36.  Alaukikamahaloka^: 

37.  Niravadhi  ca  nirasrayam  ca.      Vdmana,  4,  3,  31. 

38.  Kisalayakarair  latanam.     Rudrata^  viii,  50. 

Xa.  Frakrtain  yan  nishidhyanyat  sadhyate.    [Apahnuti.] 

39.  Avaptah  pragalbhyam. 

40.  Bata  sakhi  kiyad  etat  pai§ya. 

41.  Amushmin    lavanyararta®.       Mdma    (Subhasli.) ; 

[^Ruyyaka,  p.  52.] 

h,  l^leshah  sa  vakye. 

42.  Udayam  ayate. 

XIa.  Faroktir  bhedakaih  Oishtaih. 

43.  Lahiuna  tajjha. 

h.  Nidariana.- 

44.  Kva  suryaprabhavo  vami§ah.     Baghu.,  i,  2. 

45.  TJdayati  vitatordhvara6mi°.     Mdgha,  iv,  20. 

46.  Dorbhyam  titirshati. 

Xlla.  Svasvahetvanvayasyoktih. 

47.  TJnnatam  padara  avapya. 

h,  Aprastntapra^amsa  sa. 

XIII.  Karye  nimitte  samanye. 

48.  Yatah  kim  na  milanti.     Amaru,  10. 

49.  Rajan  rajasuta  na  pathayati.     Bhoja,  iv,  80. 

Dr.  Peterson  ^  thinks  this  verse  "  wears  every 
appearance"  of  belonging  to  Parimala's  lost  poem, 
from  which  stanzas  are  quoted  by  Kshemendra. 

50.  Etat  tasya  mukhat  kiyat.     Bhallota^  94. 

51.  Suhrdvadhubashpajalapramarjanam. 


^  See  his  paper,  read  in   1886  before  Bombay  Branch  of  R.A.S.,  on  the 
Autityalaikh&ra. 
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52.  Pmhstvad  api  pravicalet.     Bhallata,  79. 

53.  Tenasyabhyuditena  candra. 

54.  Adaya  vari  paritah.     Indur^'a  (so  Aucityavioara.) ; 

Suka  (Sarnga.). 

55.  Abdher  ambhahsthagita^. 

56.  Kas  tvam  bhoh  kathayami.      Dhvani/dloka,  p.  219; 

Dhanika,  p.  141. 

57.  So  'purvo  rasanaviparyayavidhih.     Bhallata,  18. 


>  [Atidayokti.] 


XIY.  Higiryadhyavasanam  tu. 
XYtf.  Karyakaranayor  yai  oa. 

58.  Eamalam  anambhasi.    Sahkaragam  (Subhaah.) ;  Bhq/a, 

iv,  49. 

59.  Annaih  laiihattanaam.     [^Rui/f/aka,  p.  67.] 

60.  Bakayam  akalankam  cet. 

61.  Hrdayam  adhishthitam.     Kuttanimata,  96. 

XYhf  XYla.  FrativasttLpama  tu  sa. 

62.  Devibhavam  gamita.     Vdmana,  4,  3,  2. 

63.  Tadi  dahaty  analah. 

XYlh.  Drshtantah  punar. 

64.  Tvayi  drshta  eva.     Rudrata,  viii,  95. 

65.  Tavahave  sahasakarma^. 

XYIl.  Sakrdvrttis  tu  dharmasya.    [Dipaka.] 

66.  Kibananara  dhanam.     \_Rut/i/aka,  p.  73.] 

67.  Svidyati  kunati. 

XYIIIa.  Maladipakam  adyam  oet. 

68.  Sangramanganam  agatena.     Bhoja,  i,  84. 

h.  Hiyatanam  sakrddharmah.    [Tulyayogita.] 

69.  Pandu  kshamam  vadanam.    Dhvanydloka  and  Locana^ 

p.  166. 

70.  KumudakamalaDiIaDirajalih. 

XIX,  XXa.  Upamanad  yad  anyasya  vyatirekah. 

71.  Eshinah  kshino  pi.     Rudrata^  yii,  90. 

72.  Asimatrasahayasya. 

73.  Asimatrasahayo  pL 
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74.  lyam  sunayana  daslkrta^. 

75.  Jitendriyataya  samyak. 

76.  AkhaQdama^dalah  driman. 

77.  Haravan  na  yishamadrshtih. 

78.  Nityoditapratapena. 

79.  Svacohatmataguna^ 

XKhf  XXTg.  Hishedho  vaktom  ishtasya.     [Akshepa.] 

This  definition,  except  the  first  two  words,  is  found 
in  Locana  (p.  36) ;  but  Abhinavagupta  clearly  took 
it  from  Udbhata*8  ii,  2a  and  3a,  modifying  the  latter 
as  it  stands  here. 

80.  E  ehi  kim  bi  kie  bi  kae. 

81.  Jyotsna  mauktikadama. 

XXI&.  Kriyaya^  pratishedhe  pi.  [Yibhavana.]  Cf.  Udhhata,  u,  20. 

82.  Kusumitalatabhir  ahatapy  adhatta. 

XXlIa.  Viiieshoktir  akhandeshu. 

83.  Nidranivrttav  udite. 

84.  Karpura  iva  dagdho  pi.     Bdiardmdyana,  iii,  11. 

85.  Sa  ekas  tri^i  jayati.     Locana,  p.  38. 

b,  Tathasankhyam  kramenaiva. 

86.  Ekas  tridha  vasasi. 

XXIII.  Samanyam  va  viiesho  va.     [Arthantaranyasa.] 

87.  Nijadoshavrtamanasam. 

88.  Susitavasanalankarayam. 

89.  Gunanam  eva  dauratrayat.     Bhoj'a,  iv,  56. 

90.  Aho  hi  me  bahvaparaddham.     [^Ruyyahay  p.  111.] 

XXIV,  XXVa.  Virodha^^  so  'virodhe  pi. 

91.  Abhinavanalinikisalaya®. 

92.  Girayo  'py  anunnatiyujah. 

93.  Yesham  kanthaparigraha®. 

94.  Srjati  ca  jagad  idam. 

95.  Satatam  musalasaktah. 

96.  Pedalara  api  khalavacanam. 

97.  Erauncadrir  uddamadrshaddrdhah. 

•  •  •      . 

98.  Paricchedatitah.     Mdlath,  i,  28. 
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99.  Ayaih  variim  eko  nilayah.     Bhallata,  108. 

100.  Samadamatsiigaja'', 
XXYi.  SvabhavoktiB  ta  dimbbade^. 

101.  Pascad  aiighri  prasarya.     Harshacarita,  iii. 
XXVIn.  TyaJBstutir  mukhe  nindi. 

102.  Hitva  tvam  uparodha", 

103.  He  heliljitabodhisattva. 
h.  8a  B&hoktih  sabarthaBya. 

104.  Saha  diusaniaHiiim.     Karp&ra.,  ii,  9. 
XXTUft.  Tinoktih  la  vinanyena. 

105.  Arucir  ni^yu  vinii  ia&l. 

106.  Mrgulocanuyu  vina. 
h.  P&riTittir  vinimayab. 

107.  Lalaiiam  ela»uin  udita". 

108.  Nanavidhapraharanair  nrpa. 

XXVIlIo.  Pratyaksba  iva  yadbhavah.    [Bhavika.]     Udlhafa, 
■vi,  12  (modified). 

109.  AHid  afijiiDam  atreti. 
h.  Xavyalingam  hetor. 

110.  VapuhpradurbhaTat. 

111.  PmnayisukliLSftllla.     Malatt.,  v,  30. 

112.  BhasmoddbulaDu  bbadram  aatu. 

XSIXa.  Paryayoktam  vina  vaoya*. 

113.  Yaih  prekshya.     Bui/agrivaradha  (bo  Durgapraaid '). 
h.  ITdattam  vastiinab  sampat. 

114.  Muktah  keiivisutmbara".     [Rayyaka,  p.  184.] 

115.  Tad  iiiam  aranyam  yasmin.     Rudrnta,  vii,  104. 
yxx.  Tatiiddbibetav  ekOBinin.     [Samuccaya.] 

116.  Durvarah  snaaramargaijah.     Sanktika  (Subbaeb.  and 

SSmga.'). 

117.  Kulam  amalinam.     [Ruyi/aka,  p.  161.] 

118.  Safi  divaBadhilearah.     Kitiialaka,  56. 

'  8«,  Ukj,  Peteraon'B  Pretwe  to  SuihSth.,  a.t.  Meu(lm. 
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1 10.  Yidalitasakalarikulam.     Rudrata,  vii,  28. 

120.  Ayam  ekapade  taya  viyogah.     Vikramor,,  iv,  3. 

121.  Kalusham  ca  tavahiteshva®. 

The  quotations  "  dhunoti  casim  "  and  "  krpanapanid 
ca"  are  untraceable.  That  which  follows  (Vyadhi- 
karane)  is  Rudrata,  vii,  27. 

XXXTtf.  Ekam  kramenanekasnun  Faryayah. 

122.  Nanva^rayasthitir  iyam.     Bhaliata,  4. 

123.  Bimbaushtha  eva  ragas  te.     Navasdhasdhka.,  vi,  60. 

124.  Tat  tanam  siri^.     Vishamabdnahld  (see  Dhvanydloka, 

ii,  30). 

125.  Madhurimaruciram  vacah. 

126.  Tad  geham  natabhitti.     Dhmnf/dloka,  p.  168. 

h,  Amunanam  tad  uktam. 

127.  Tatraita  laharf.     [Euyt/aka,  p.  147.] 

XXXlIa.  Viseshanair  yat  sakutair.    [Parikara.] 

128.  Mahaujaso  manadhanah.     Kirdtdr.,  i,  19. 

b.  Vy^joktU  chadmanodbhiima''. 

129.  Sailendrapratipadyamana^     [^Ruyyaka^  p.  174.] 

XXXIII.  Kincit  prshtam  aprshtam  va.    [Parisankhya.] 

130.  Kim  asevyUrii  pumsam.     [^Ruyyaha,  p.  154.] 

131.  Kim  bhushanam.     [Ruyyakay  p.  153.] 

132.  Kautilyara  kacanicaye.     Rudrata^  vii,  81. 

133.  Bhaktir  bhave  na  vibhave.     [^Ruyyaka,  p.  154.] 

XXXIV.  Yathottaram  cat  purvasya.     [Karanamala.] 

134.  Jitendriyatvam  vinayasya  karanara.     Bhoja^  iii,  20. 

The  quotation  ("Hetumata  saha")  at  the  top  of  p.  328 
is  from  Rudrata,  vii,  82  ;  and  **  Ayur  ghrtam  "  is  from 
Namisadhu's  comment  on  the  stanza  (Aviralakamala) 
which  follows,  and  which  is  Rudrata' s  vii,  83. 

XXX Va.  Vastunorjanane 'nyonyam. 

The  last  joo^a  of  XXXIV  forms  part  of  this  definition. 

135.  Hamsanam  sarohim. 
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XXXVi,  XXXVIo.  Uttarairutimatratah.     [Uttara.] 

136.  Vaniaa  batthidantJi  kul.o. 

137.  Ka  visama  devagai.     [_Iiti;/i/a/,-(i,  p.  173.] 

XXXVIS.  SXXVIU  Kuto  pi  lakshitah.     [Sukahma.] 

138.  Vttktrasyandisveilabindu". 

139.  SaDketakakmanRBiim.      Dlivanydhka,  ii,  2ti. 

SXXTIIA.  Uttarottaram  utkarsha^.     [Utkarslia,] 
HO,  Rajye  sarath  vasudbit.     Rudrata,  vii,  97. 

XXXVIII.  BhumadeBatayatyaiitain.    [Asaogati.] 

141.  Jaasea  vano  tosaea  veaniT. 
XXXLX'i.  Samadhili  inkaram  karyam. 

142.  Manam  aayii  nirakartiim.     Dandin,  ii,  299. 
h.  Samam  yo^ataya  yog;ah. 

143.  DMtuh  SilpJItiSaya". 

144.  Citram  citram  bata  bntn.      \^Ruj/ffiika,  p.  IG2.] 

XL.  Evacid  yad  ativaldliamiyat. ) 

[    [Vishama.J 
XLI.  Onnakriyabbyam  karyasya. ) 

145.  Sirishad  api.     NiivmdlKisdhka.,  xvi,  28. 

146.  Siiiihikasutasaiitraetab. 

147.  Sadyab  karasparSam.     Naoasdhasdiika.,  i,  62, 

148.  Anandam  amandani.     Rudrafa,  ix,  47. 

149.  Yipulena  sngarasayasya.     Mdgha,  xui,  40. 

XLII.  Habator  yan  mabiyanuaa.     [Adhika.] 

150.  Aho  visaiaih  bhup;T!a.     Dandtn.  ii,  219. 
IBl.  Yugantakala^     Ma<jka,  i,  23. 

XLIU.  Fratipakiham  aaakteaa.     [Pratyonikn.] 
162.  Tvam  vinirjitamanobbavariipah. 

153.  Yasya  kiiicid  apakartum.     M&gha,  xiv,  78. 

XLIV.  Samena  lakshmana  Tastn.     [MHita.] 

154.  Apungatarate  dHau,      [Rui/i/aka,  p.  IG8.] 
165.  Ye  kandarasu  mvasaDti.     [Auy^nA'a,  p.  169.] 
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XLY.  Sihapyate  'pohyate.    [Ekavali.] 

156.  Purai^i  yasyam  savarahganani.    Navasdh.,  i,  22. 

157.  Na  taj  jalam.    Bhattikdvya.,  ii,  19. 

XLYIa.  Tafhanubhavam  arthaaya.    [Smara^a.] 

158.  Nimnanabhikuhareshu. 

159.  Karajuagahia. 

h.  Bhrantiman  anyasamvit. 

160.  Kapale  marjarah  payah.     Bhqja^    iii,    38.     Bhdsa 

(oarnga.). 

XLYII.  Akshepa  upamanasya.    [Pratipa.] 

161.  Lavanyaukasi.     [^Ruyydka,  p.  166.] 

162.  E  ehi  dava.     [^Ruyyaka^  p.  166.] 

163.  Garvam  asamvahyam.    Mudrafa,  viii,  78. 

164.  Aham  eva  guruL     [^Buyyaka,  p.  167.] 

XLVni.  Frastutasya  yad  anyena.    [Samanya.] 

165.  Malayajarasaviliptatanavah.     Vdmana,  4,  3,  10. 

166.  Vetratvaca  tulyarucam. 

XLIX.  Vina  prasiddham  adharam.  i 

L.  Anyat  prakurvatah  karyam.        )  ^  '-' 

167.  Divam  apy  upayatanam.     Rudrata,  ix,  6. 

168.  Sa  vasai  tumha  hiae. 

169.  Sphuradadbhutarupam. 

170.  Gyhinl  sacivah  sakhl.     Raghu.,  viii,  67. 

The  stanza  ("Saisha  sarvatra")  quoted  immediately 
after  this  is  ascribed  to  Bhdmaha  by  Anandavardhana 
{Dhvanydloka^  iii,  37). 

LI.  Svam  ntsrjya  gunam.     [Tadguna.] 

171.  Vibhinnavarnah.     Mdgha,  iv,  14. 

Llla.  Tadrupananuharas  oet.    [Atadguna.] 

172.  Dhavalo  si  jahavi  sundara.     Gdthdaapta.,  vii,  65. 

173.  Gangam  ambu.     IRuyyaka,  p.  171.] 
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LII3,  Ulla.  Tad  yatM  sadhitam.    [Yyagbata.] 

174.  Dr^  dagdham.     Viddha&ala,^  i,  2. 

Lni3.  Saisha  samsrshtili. 

•         •     • 

175.  Vadanasaurabha**.    Mdgha,  vi,  14. 

176.  Limpatlva  tamo  'ngani.    Mrccha,,  i,  34. 

177.  So  natthi  ettha  game. 

LTV.  Aviirantijiuham.     [Sankara.]     line  2  (p.  355)  is  firom 
Udhkafa,  v,  20. 

178.  Atte  slmantaratne. 

179.  Jatabhabhir  bhabhih.      Bharirsdrasvata  (Subhash.). 

180.  Bajati  tatiyam.     Haravifaya,  v,  137. 

181.  Jaha  gahiro. 

182.  Nayananandadaylndoh. 

183.  Saubhagyam  yitanoti. 

184.  Vaktrendau  tava  saty  ayam.     Batndvali,  iii,  136. 

185.  Bajanarayanam  lakshmlh. 

186.  Padambujam  bhavatu.     Pancastavi,  111,  lb. 

LY.  Sphutam  ekatra  vishaye. 

187.  Spashtollasatkirana®.     Haravijaya,  xix,  i. 

LYI.  Esham  dosha  yathayogam. 

188.  CakrI  cakrarapaiiktim.     Surf/aSataka,  71. 

189.  Bhana  taruni  ramanamandiram.  |  ^^^,,^^^^  -^  22,  23. 

190.  Ananuranan  manimekhalam.       J 

•  •  • 

191.  Bhujangamasyeva  manih. 

192.  Candalair  iya  yushmabhih.     |    y^n^am,  4,  2,  9. 

193.  Vahnisphulinga  iva  bhanuh.  J 

194.  Ayam  padmasanaslnah.    Nami,,^  xi,  24 ;  Bhoj'a,  1,  51. 

195.  Patalam  iva  te  nabhih.      Vdmana,  4,  2,  11. 

196.  Sa  munir  lanchitah.      Vdmana,  4,  2,  9. 

197.  Sa    pitavasah    pragrhlta^rngah.      Nami,,    xl,    24 ; 

Bhoj'a,  1,  122. 


^  From  what  Nami  says  here  regarding  the  older  writer  Medhavin,  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  tne  numerous  citations  in  this  part  of  his  commentary  are 
taken  from  some  treatise  on  Poetics  by  him. 
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198.  Gintaratnam  iva  cyuto  'si. 

199.  SaktaTo  bhakshita  deya.    NamfsddhUf  xi,  24. 

200.  Go^air  anarghaih  prathitah. 

201.  Tadyeeho  'sadr^o  'nyabhih. 

202.  Atithim  nama  kakutsthat.    JRaghu.^  Tvii,  1. 

203.  PratyagraInajjaIla^    Maindvali,  i,  21. 

204.  GraUinati  kayya^aSinam,     Vdnmna,  4,  2,  16. 

205.  Nipetur  asvad  iva.    Namisddhu,  xi,  24. 
20€«  XJdjayUtt  dirghikagarbhat. 

207.  DiTakarid  rakshati  yah.    KunuLra.,  i,  12. 

208.  Spr^ti  tigmarucau  kakubhah.    Haravifat/a,  iii,  87. 

209.  $Tayam  ca  paUaTatamra^     Udbhata,  iv,  26. 

210.  Akuteahu  Tikangameshu.    Bhalhta,  69. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Index  to  Ezamflbs  and  Minob  Quotationb.^ 


Airiulam,  iii,  1  (28). 
AkaUtatapab,  vii,  110  (171). 
Aka^^otluuitliaya,  vii,  67  (163). 
Akha^^bnddhi.,  ▼,  25  (126). 
Akha^^amay^ala^^f  x,  76  (304). 
A^^am  Ian.,  x,  69  (297). 
Atandracandra.,  iv,  60  (76). 
Atithim  nama,  x,  202  (364). 
AtipelaTam,  yii,  62  (161). 
Atiyitatagagana.,  yii,  114  (173). 
Attaettha,y,  24  (123). 
Atyayatail^,  x,  3  (262). 
Atyucca^,  y,  6  (102). 
Atnait  pha^i.,  y,  3  (101). 
Atrilocana.,  vii,  18  (137). 
Adrshte  dar^ano.,  y,  16  (106). 
Adjapi  stamu,  yii,  97  (166). 
Adray  atra,  yiii,  6  (214). 
Adhikaratala.,  vii,  83  (169). 
Anangamangala.,  yil,  1  (131). 
Anangaranga.,  yiii,  7  (222). 
Ana^ura^t,  x,  190  (361). 
Anantamahima.,  ix,  13  (234). 
Ananyasadr^am,  yii,  127  (177). 
Anayeneya,  x,  19  (273). 
Anayaratakanaka.,  x,  21  (274). 
Anuragayati,  ix,  31  (246). 
Anaucityat,  yii,  184  (202). 
Antraprota.,  yii,  166  (187). 
Anyatra  yuyam,  iii,  8  (31). 
Anyatra  vraja.,  i?,  11  (64). 
Anyathanapa.,  y,  karikd  3  (Hi). 
Apasaraya,  viii,  1 ;  ix,  6  (212,  228). 
Apangatarale,  x,  164  (338). 
Apaagasamsargi,  yii,  44  (144). 
Apuryamadhura.,  yii,  145  (184). 
Aprakftasya,  yii,  92  (164). 


Abindusundari,  ix,  28  (245). 
Abdherambhab.y  x,  56  (295). 
Abbidheyayina.,  ii,  karikd  7  (18). 
Abbinayanalini.,  x,  91  (310). 
Amitab,  iy,  34  (67). 
Amum  kanaka.,  iy,  74  (86). 
Amnshmin  laya^ya.,  x,  41  (287). 
Amrtam  aniftam,  yii,  75  (156). 
Ayam  yaram,  x,  99  (311). 
Ayam  sa  rasano.,  y,  4 ;  yii,  192  (102, 

206). 
Ayam  sarya^,  ix,  22  (238). 
Ayam  ekapade,  x,  120  (321). 
Ayam  eya  hi,  y,  23  (122). 
Ayadi  padma.,  x,  194  (362). 
Ayam  martandab,  x,  27  (278). 
Aratiyikrama.,  x,  17  (272). 
Ariyadba.,  ix,  38  (266). 
Arucir  niSaya,  x,  106  (314). 
Are  rama.,  yii,  141  (183). 
Arthitye,  yii,  136  (181). 
Alamsthitya,  iy,  71  (86). 
Alankarab,  ix,  18  (236). 
Alam  aticapala.,  yii,  57  (148). 
Alasasiromani,  iy,  38  (70). 
Alaukika.,  x,  36  (286). 
Ayandhyakopasya,  vii,  8  (134). 
Ayaptah  pra.,  x,  39  (287). 
Ayitatba.,  x,  4  (263). 
Ayiralakamala.,  x,  134  (328). 
Aviralakaravala.,  y,  8  (103). 
Ash^ngayoga.,  yii,  129  (178). 
Asitabbuja'ga. ,  x,  11  (269). 
Asimatrasahayasya,  x,  72  (303). 
Asimatrasahayo  pi,  x,  73  (303). 
Asodha,  v,  10  (103). 
Asau  marut.,  yii,  60  (146). 


'  The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  pages  in  the  Calcutta  edition. 
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AstraJTala.,  Tii,  118  (176). 
Asya^  karna.,  yii,  144  (184). 
Asja}^  sarga.,  x,  29  (279). 
Aliameva  garal^,  x,  164  (344). 
Aho  kenedrsi,  ix,  2  (226). 
Aho  gitam,  yii,  kdrikd,  16  (206). 
Aho  yimam,  x,  160  (337). 
Aho  hi  me,  x,  90  (309). 
Ahau  Ya,  iy,  22  (69). 

Aknncya  pai^,  iv,  16  {65), 
Akrshtakara.,  x,  7  (267). 
Agatya  samprati,  y,  13  (106). 
Ajna  ^akra.,  yii,  137  (181). 
Atte  simanta.,  x,  178  (361). 
Atmarama,  vii,  166  (191). 
Adaya  capam,  ix,  32  (247). 
Adaya  van,  x,  64  (294). 
Adav  anjana.,  yil,  60  (149). 
Adityo  'yam,  iv,  73  (86). 
Anandam  amandam,  x,  148  (336). 
Anandasindhii^,  yii,  22  (138). 
Ayur  ghrtam,  i,  134  (328). 
Alanam,  x,  36  (286). 
Alingitas  tatra.,  yii,  14  (136). 
Alokya  komala.,  yii,  178  (197). 
Asid  anjanam,  x,  109  (316). 
Ahuteshu,  x,  210  (369). 

Idarii  te  kenoktam,  vii,  123  (176). 
Idam  anucitam,  vii,  82  (159). 
Induh  kim,  x,  29  (279). 
lyani  sunayana,  x,  74  (303). 

Ua  niccala.,  ii,  3  (9). 
UtkampinT,  vii,  47  (146). 
Utkrtyotkrtya,  iv,  20  (66). 
Uttauocchuna.,  vii,  162  (190). 
Utphullakamala.,  vii,  7  (133). 
Utsiktasya,  iv,  30  (63). 
Udayati  vitato.,  x,  46  (290). 
Udayum  ayute,  x,  42  (288). 
Udeti  savik,  vii,  103  (169). 
Uddeso  'yam,  iii,  6  (30). 
Udyayau  dlrghika.,  x,  206  (367). 
Unnatam  padam,  x,  47  (291). 
Umiidrakoka.,  y,  2  (101). 
Unmesham  yal?,  x,  26  (276). 


Upakrtam  bahu,  iy,  2  (36). 
IJpaparisaram,  vii,  124  (176). 
Uryyasay  atra,  yii,  74  (166). 
Ullasyakala.,  iy,  32  (66). 
Ullolakaraa..  iv.,  48  (76). 

E  ehi  kim,  x,  80  (306). 
Eehidava,  x,  162  (343). 
Ekas  tridha,  x,  86  (308). 
Ekasmin  dayane,  iv,  29  (63). 
Etat  tasya  mnkhat,  x,  60  (292). 
Etan  manda.,  vii,  2  (132). 
Eddahametta.,  ii,  6  (26). 
Esho  'ham  adri.,  yii,  93  (166). 
Ehi  gaccha,  yii,  195  (208). 

Ov^ddam,  iii,  2  (28). 
Autsukyena,  vii,  186  (202). 

Ka|^  kal^  kutra,  vii,  84  (169). 
Ka^^hakoi^a.,  iv,  23  (60). 
Katham  avanipa,  y,  22  (121). 
Kapale  marjara^,  x,  160  (342). 
Kamalam  anambhasi,  x,  58  (297). 
Kamaleva  matih,  x,  24  (276). 
Karajua.,  x,  159  (341). 
Karavala  iva.,  x,  8  (267). 
Karavalakarala.,  vii,  51  (146). 
Karihastena,  vii,  161  (190). 
Karpura  iva,  x,  84  (307). 
KarpiiradhuH.,  vii,  180  (197). 
Kalushaiii  ca,  x,  121  (322). 
Ealyananam,  vii,  64  (147). 
KallolavelHta.,  vii,  135  (180). 
Kas  tvara  bhol.),  x,  56  (296). 
Kasmin  karmani,  vii,  65  (152). 
Kassa  va  na,  v,  23  (122). 
Kacit  kiraa,  vii,  108  (170). 
Kataryam,  vii,  45  (145). 
Ka  visama,  x,  137  (330). 
Kavya^obhayah,  viii,  4  (214). 
Kim  lobhena,  vii,  65  (148). 
Kibana^am,  x,  66  (300). 
Kim  asevyam,  x,  130  (326). 
Kimitina,  vii,  98  (166). 
Kim  ucyate,  vii,  66  (162). 
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Kim  bhasha^am,  x,  131  (327)* 
Kisalajakaraib,  z,  38  (286). 
Kamodakamala.,  z,  70  (301). 
KuraJLgiyangani,  z,  32  (282). 
Knlam  amalinam,  z,  117  (320). 
KaTindas  tvam,  ni,  33  (141). 
Knsnmita.,  x,  82  (307). 
Ertam  ca,  iv,  86  (92). 
Kjiam  anumatam,  ir,    17;    vii,   117 

(66,  176). 
Krpapapa^ib,  z,  121  (322). 
Keaeeu,  iv,  43  (72). 
Kailasasya,  iv,  42  (72). 
Kailasalaya.,  y,  6  (102). 
Kau^ilyam,  z,  132  (327). 
Kramantyal^,  vii,  194  (207). 
Krenkarab,  tu,  86  (160). 
Krodhaih  prabho,  yu,  184  (200). 
Kraoncadrib,  z,  97  (311). 
Kra  siirya.,  z,  44  (290). 
Kyakaryam,  iv,  31 ;  yu,  186  (64,  203). 
Kshanada.,  iv,  60  (80). 
Kshipto  hasU.,  tu,  196  (208). 
Kshioab  kahi^o  pi,  z,  71  (302). 
Kshndrab  santraaam,  iv,  18  (66). 

Khanapahu^ia,  ir,  89  (97). 
KhalaTayahara,  iv,  62  (78). 

Gacchamy  acyuta,  v,  16  (106). 
Gairam  asamvahyam,  z,  163  (343). 
Gangam  ambu,  z,  173  (349). 
Ga4hakaiita.,iT,  41  (71). 
Gadhalingana.,  iv,  44  (73). 
Gadhalihgana.,  vii,  168  (192). 
Gamaruhammi,  iv,  79  (89). 
Gambhirya.,  x,  6  (263). 
GahanUm,  vii,  109  (171). 
Girayo  'pyanunnati.,  z,  92  (310). 
Ganab  kftatroa.,  vii,  196  (209). 
Gunanam  ca,  vii,  87  (161). 
Gunanam  era,  z,  89  (309). 
Gunair  anarghaib,  z,  200  (364). 
Guruan-i.,  iii,  9  (31). 
Gurujana.,  ix,  3  (226). 
Grhini  sacivab,  x,  170  (347). 
Grhitam  yena.,  vii,  122  (176). 
Gorapi  yat,  vii,  28  (139). 

J.&.A.S.  1898. 


Grathnati  k&vya.,  z,  204  (366). 
Gramatanmuun,  i,  3  (6). 
Grivabha&ga.,  iy,  19  (66). 

Cakasatya&gana.,  iz,  39  (266). 
Cakitaharipa.,  z,  2  (262). 
Cakri  cakrara.,  z,  188  (3160). 
Catvaro  vayam,  vii,  90  (163). 
Candram  gaU,  vii,  162  (186). 
Cara^atra.,  vii,  161  (186). 
Ca9<]lalair  Iva,  z,  192  (362). 
Capacaryab,  ni,  61  (160). 
Citte  vibat^di,  viii,  3  (212). 
Citram  dtram,  z,  144  (884). 
Citram  mahan,  iv,  21  (67). 
Cintayantl,  iv,  69  (80). 
Cintaratnam,  z,  198  (368). 
Cirakala.,  vii,  26  (139). 

Jagati  jayinab,  vii,  116  (176). 
Jagada  madhuram,  vii,  160  (186). 
Janghaka^^ora.,  vii,  10, 91  (134, 164). 
Ja(abhabhib,  z,  179  (362). 
Janaathane,  v,  12  (104). 
Jai]&  parihariiim,  vii,  76  (166). 
Jassarapanta.,  z,  31  (282). 
Jassea  va^o,  z,  141  (332). 
Jaha  gahiro,  z,  18  (366). 
Ja  theram,  iv,  46  (73). 
Jane  kopa.,  iv,  26  (60). 
Jitendriyataya,  z,  76  (304). 
Jitendriyatvam,  vii,  174;  z,  134  (194, 

327). 
Jugopatmanam,  vii,  24  (139). 
Je  lankttgiri.,  iv,  46  (74). 
Johnai  mahu.,  iv,  70  (86). 
Jyabandba.,  vii,  147  (185). 
Jyoteuabhasma.,  z,  30  (280). 
Jyotsna  mauktika.,  z,  81  (306). 
Jyotsneva  nayana.,  z,  20  (273). 

Tuntunnanto,  z,  16  (271). 

Navapu^ioima.,  iv,  66  (83). 
Nibuaramanammi,  vii,  183  (198). 
NoUei  apa.,  iii,  6  (30). 


Taia  maba,  iii,  4  (29). 
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Tata  uditaly,  tu,  72  (156). 

Tatab  kumuda.,  x,  10  (269). 

Tato  'm^a.,  ix,  4  (227). 

Tat  ta^am  siri.,  x,  124  (323). 

TathabhaUm,  ui,  3 ;  vii,  80  (28, 168). 

Tadaprapti.,  iy,  68  (79). 

Tad  idam  aranyam,  x,  116  (319). 

Tad  etad  ahub,  yi,  3  (128). 

Tad  gaccha,  vii,  68  (149). 

Tad  geham,  x,  126  (324). 

Tadveehab,  x,  201  (364). 

Tanuvapura.,  ix,  40  (266). 

Tapasvibhib,  vii,  6  (133). 

Tanii^mani  kalayati,  iv,  88  (94). 

Taru^imani  kfta.,  x,  18  (272). 

TaTtthave.  x,  65  (299). 

Taiiyab  sandra.,  iv,  28  (62). 

Tasyadhimatro.,  yii,  39  (143). 

Tanam  gui^a.,  iv,  80  (90). 

Tim  anan^.,  vii,  177  (196). 

TimbulabhrU.,  vii,  40  (143). 

Talajaanti,  vii,  173  (193). 

Ti^^marucib,  iv,  33  (66). 

Tiuhthet  kopa.,  vii,  169  (192). 

Tirthantarenhu,  vii,  4  (133). 

Tuba  vallabama,  iv,  61  (80). 

T«  Jphtimatra.,  vi,  6  (129). 

Tf  'nyair  vaatam,  \'ii,  36  (142). 

r*'  himfilayam,  vii,  105  (169). 

Tvarh  viiiirjita  ,  x,  162  (337). 

Tvam  evanisaundarya,  vii,  88  (162). 

Tvarii  mu^dbakHhi,  iv,  9  (53). 

Tvayi  rjphta  eva,  x,  64  (299). 

Tvayi  nibaddha.,  vii,  94  (165). 

Tvam  SL^m'i  vacmi,  iv,  1  (35). 

Tvarii  alikhya,  iv,  14  (55). 

I)anUikhhatani,  vii,  193  (206). 
IiarpHiidha.,  iv,  40  (70). 
J>ivam  apjnjpayatanam,  x,  167  (346). 
I>ivikarat,  x,  207  (368). 
I>idhiv»,'vit.,  vu,  154  (187). 
liunarab  Hinara.,  x,  116  (319). 
I>«irid  utHukain,  iv,  7  (51). 
I>l>4  daj^Jhara,  x,  174  (349). 
Ih'vn  tvam  eva,  ix,  28  (244). 
JX'ViMiavam,  x,  62  (298). 
iK-^ab  »*>  *yam,  vii,  68  (153). 


Daivad  abam,  iv,  4  (41). 
Dorbbyam  titlrsbati,  x,  46  (290). 
Dvayam  gatam,  v,  kmrikd  3  ;  vii,  46, 

111  (120,  146,  170). 
Dvaropanta.,  iii,  10  (32). 
Dvyarthaib  padaib,  vii,  160  (189). 

Dbanyasyananya.,  x,  6  (266). 
Dhanyasi  ya,  iv,  39  (70). 
Dbanyas  Ub,  vii,  78  (167). 
Dbammillasya,  vii,  42  (144). 
Dhavalo  *8i,  x,  172  (348). 
Dbatub  dilpa.,  x,  143  (334). 
Dbiro  vinitab,  vii,  70  (164). 
Dbunoti  casim,  x,  121  (322). 

Na  kevalam,  x,  23  (274). 
Na  ceba  jivitab,  iv,  72  (86). 
Na  taj  jalam,  x,  167  (340). 
Na  trastam,  vii,  27  (139). 
Nanvadrayastbitib,  x,  122  (322). 
Nayanananda.,  x,  182  (366). 
Navajaladbarab,  ni,  23  (138). 
Natbe  ni^yab,  vii,  102  (168). 
Nanavidbaprabara^aib)  x,  108  (316). 
NariiDiam  anukQlam,  ix,  1  (226). 
Nalpab  kavih,  ix,  30  (246). 
Nih^eshacyuta.,  i,  2  (6). 
Nijadosbavfta.,  x,  87  (308). 
Nityoditapratiipena,  x,  78  (304). 
Nidranivfttau,  x,  83  (307). 
Nipetur  asyat,  x,  205  (367). 
Nimnanabbi.,  x,  158  (340). 
Niravadhi  ca,  x,  37  (286). 
Nirupadana.,  iv,  35  (67). 
Nirudha  laksbanah,  vii,  17  (136). 
Nirvanavaira. ,  vii,  163  (190). 
Nisitasara.,  iv,  63  (81). 
Nrpater  upasarpanti,  vii,  35  (142). 
Naikani  padam,  vii,  102  (168). 
Nyakkarah,  vii,  43  (144). 

Patbi  patbi,  iv,  77  (88). 
Padarthe  vakya.,  viii,  kdrika  7  (218). 
Pantbia  na,  iv,  36  (68). 
Parapakara.,  vii,  99  (167). 
Pariccbedatltab,  iv,  85 ;  x,  98  (92,  311). 
Paripautbi.,  x,  16  (271). 
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Parimrdita.,  it,  6  (61). 

Parimlaiuiin,  yiii,  8  (223). 

Pariharati  ratim,  vii,  181  (198). 

PaTisanti,  iv,  68  (84). 

Palcttd  a%hri,  x,  101  (312). 

Pafyetkateit,  t,  11  (103). 

Pa^du  kshamam,  Wi,  187  ;  x,  69  (203, 

301). 
Patalam  Wa,  x,  196  (362). 
Pidambajam,  x,  186  (357). 
Pitrraaatiiii  aham,  vii,  37  (142). 
PnihstTad  api,  x,  52  (293). 
Purani  yasyam,  x,  166  (339). 
Prthakartas?ara.,  yii,  164  ;  ix,  19  (190, 

237). 
Pefelam  api,  X,  96  (311). 
Paoram  ratiyati,  x,  12  (269). 
PranayisakhT.,  x,  111  (316). 
Piatyagramajjana.,  x,  203  (365). 
Piathamam  aruna.,  ?i,  4  (129). 
PradhanadhTani,  iv,  83  (91). 
Piayatnapari.,  yii,  139  (182). 
Prasade  vartasTa,  Tii,  182  (198). 
Piraathiiiiain,  iv,  13  (64). 
Pragaprapta.,  vii,  69  (154). 
Prane^vara.,  vii,  148  (185). 
Prapta^  fiiiyab,  vii,  130  (178). 
Prabhrabhrat,  vii,  34  (141). 
Priyena  sangrathya,  vii,  96  (ICj). 
Premardra^,  iv,  10  (53). 
Preyan  so  'yam,  iv,  76  (88). 
Praudhacchedu.,  viii,  10  (224). 

PhuUukkaram,  vii,  167  (191). 

Bata  sakhi.  x,  40  (287). 
Bimbau8h|ha  eva,  x,  123  (323). 
Brahmanatikrama.,  v,  18  (107). 

Bhaktipravab.,  ix,  20  (237). 
Bhaktir  bhave,  x,  133  (327). 
Bhana  taruni,  x,  189  (361). 
Bhadratmanab,  ii,  7  (26). 
Bhama  dhammia,  v,  26  (126). 
Bhasmoddhulana,  x,  112  (316). 
Bhasate  pratibha.,  ix,  36  (252). 
Bbuktimiiktikrt,  iv,  56  (79). 
BhajangamaByeva,  x,  191  (361). 


Bhupalaratna,  vii,  119  (175). 
Bhuyo  bbayab,  iv,  84  (92). 
BhureiDiTidigdhan,  vii,  189  (20d). 
Bbramim,  v,  14  (105). 

Manjiradisba,  vii,  101  (167). 
Matir  iva  miirtil?,  x,  22  (274). 
Maibnami  kaurava.,  v,  19  (107). 
Madbuparaji,  ix,  17  (235). 
MadburimRruciram,  x,  125  (323). 
Manoruga^,  viii,  2  (212). 
Mantbayasta,  viii,  9  (223). 
Malayajarasa.,  x,  165  (345). 
Masniacaranapatam,  vii,  86  (160). 
Mabade  sura.,  ix,  21  (238). 
Mabapralaya,  vii,  lOl  (167). 
Mabilasabassa.,  iv,  49  (75). 
Mabibbrtab,  vu,  106  (170). 
Mae  gbaroaranam,  ii,  1  (8). 
Matanga^,  vii,  157  (188). 
Mata  natanam,  ix,  34  (249). 
Matsaryam,  v,  21 ;  vii,  121  (121,  176). 
Manam  asyal^,  x,  142  (333). 
Marari^kra.,  ix,  33  (249). 
Mitre  kvapi,  viii,  4  (213). 
Mukta\i  keli.,  x,  114  (318). 
Mukbara  vikasita.,  ii,  4  (20). 
Mugdbe  mugdba.,  iv,  54  (79). 
Murdhnam  udvftta.,  vii,  19  (137). 
Mrgacaksbusbain,  vii,  153  (187). 
Mrgalocanaya,  x,  106  (314). 
Mrdupavana.,  vii,  13  (135). 
Mrdbe  nidagha.,  x,  13  (269). 

Yah  kaumara.,  i,  1  (4). 
Yat  puyate,  vii,  63  (161). 
Yattad  urjitam,  vii,  53  (147). 
Yatparah  Sabdalj,  v,  kdrikd  3  (llo). 
Yatranullikhita.,  vii,  132  (179). 
Yatraita  labari,  x,  127  (324). 
Yatbayaih  daruna.,  vii,  3  (132). 
Yada  tvam  abam,  vii,  155  (187). 
Yadanata\i,  ix,  14  (234). 
Yadi  dabatyanalah,  vii,    131  ;    x,   63 

(179,  298). 
Yad  eva  vidbeyam,  v,  kdriku  3  (117). 
Yad  vancana.,  vii,  170  (192). 
Yam  preksbya.,  x,  113  (317). 
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Taiio  ^dhigantum,  ni,  104  (169). 
Ya^  capsaro,  Tii,  59  (149). 
Yaaya  kincit,  z,  153  (337). 
Yasya  na  sayidhe,  iz,  6  (229). 
Yasya  mitrai^i,  iv,  51  (77). 
Yasyosuhrt,  y,  1  (100). 
Yatah  kim,  z,  48  (292). 
Yavakarasa.,  yii,  5  (183). 
Yugantakala.,  z,  151  (337). 
Ye  kandarasu,  z,  155  (338). 
Yena  dhTastamano.,  vii,  160  (189). 
Ye  nama  kecit,  vii,  49  (146). 
YenasTabhynditena,  z,  53  (294). 
Yeshaih  ka^tha.,  z,  93  (310). 
YeBham  las  tri.,  Tii,  87  (161). 
Ycflham  dorbalam,  iv,  82  (91). 
Yo  'avikalpam,  vu,  52  (147). 
Yo  'sakrt,  iz,  26  (239). 

Raikeli.,  iv,  75  (87). 
RakttUoka,  rii,  158  (188). 
Rajanirama^a.,  iz,  28  (238)» 
RoAasara,  iz,  37  (253). 
Raisu,  iy,  62  (81). 
Rakuyam,  z,  60  (297). 
RakavibhHTari.,  vii,  16  (136). 
HHkasudhakara.,  iv,  27  (62). 
Rajati  tatiyam,  z,  180  (354). 
KajaQarayanara,  x,  185  (357). 
Rajan  rajasuta,  x,  49  (292). 
Rajan  vibhanti,  vii,  71  (166). 
Raj  ye  suram,  x,  140  (331). 
Ramaraanmatha.,  vii,  43  (172). 
Rhiuo  'sau,  iv,  87  (93). 
Rudhiravisara.,  iv,  65  (79). 
Rfipakadib,  vi,  1  (128). 
Rupakadira,  vi,  2  (128). 
Jle  re  cancala.,  iv,  81  (90). 

Ln^nara  raga.,  vii,  100,  142  (167,  183). 
I/ij^'imh  kt'li.,  vii,  96  (166). 
liiitanam,  x,  107  (314). 
T/ihiuna,  x,  43  (289). 
l^Hvanyam  tat,  iv,  53  (78). 
liavanyaukasi,  x,  161  (342). 
liikhann  aste,  iv,  78  (88). 
LiinpatTva,  x,  26,  176  (277,  350). 
Jjilatamanu)a,  vii,  12  (136). 


Lohitoeh^lshab,  v,  karikd  3  (117). 

Vaktraayandi.,  z,  138  (331). 
Yaktrambbojam,  vii,  133  (179). 
Vaktrendan  tava,  z,  184  (356). 
Yadanam  vara.,  iz,  7  (230). 
Yadanasaurabha.,  z,  175  (850). 
Yada  vada,  vii,  171  (193). 
Vandikrtya,  t,  7  (102). 
Yapubpradurbbavat,  z,  110  (315). 
Yapunrirupaksbain,  vii,  21  (138). 
Yastravaidurya.,  vii,  41  (143). 
Yabnispbulingab,  z,  193  (362). 
Ya^aa,  z,  136  (329). 
Ya^iraku^.,  v,  20  (108). 
Yatabarataya,  vii,  140  (182). 
Yarijjanto,  iv,  64  (82). 
Yikaaitaaaba.,  vii,  77  (157). 
YidaUtaaakala.,  z,  119  (321). 
Yidirpabbi.,  vii,  146  (185). 
Yidvan  manaaa.,  z,  34  (2S4). 
Vidhaya  dure,  vu,  128  (178). 
Yinayaprapay.,  vii,  64  (152). 
Yinayamenab,  iz,  10  (233). 
Yinirgatam,  i,  5  (6). 
Vipado  'bhibhava.,  vii,  107  (170). 
Yipariarae,  v,  26  (124).     . 
Vipulena,  x,  149  (336). 
Vibhavanubhava.,  iv,  kdrikd  4  (39), 
Vibhinnavarnah,  x,  171  (348). 
Yiraanaparyanka. ,  vii,  191  (205). 
Viyad  ali.,  iv,  6  (61). 
Vi^hyam,  ii,  kdrikd  5  (14). 
Yibalankhalam,  iv,  69  (84). 
Yepad  uddiya,  vii,  73  (165). 
Yetratvaca,  x,  166  (346). 
Yyajyante,  v,  20  (108). 
Yyadhikarane,  x,  121  (322). 

Saktir  nistriihAa.,  vii,  112  (172). 
Sanir  aHanis  ca,  iv,  37  (68). 
Sabdavrddha.,  v,  kdrikd  3  (111). 
{5aratkala.,  vii,  17  (136). 
^aAidivasa.,  x,  118  (320). 
biriHhad  api,  x,  146  (336). 
oirnapbrana.,  vii,  169  (188). 
Siinyam  vasagrbani,  iv,  8  (63). 
^ailendra.,  x,  129  (326). 
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iSyamiiA,  yii,  134  (180). 
^ritakshama^,  Tii,  66  (148). 
^liparieajat,  ii,  6  (20). 
^ratena  buddhi^,  Tii,  138  (182). 

Sha^adhika.,  yii,  186  (191). 
Samyogo   yiprayoga^,  ii,   k&rikd    14 

(24). 
Saalakara^a.,  x,  9  (267). 
Sa  ekab,  x,  85  (307). 
Sakalakalam,  ix,  27  (243). 
SaktaTO  bhakshital^,  x,  199  (363). 
Sagu^ibhfita,  v,  kdrikd  3  (109). 
Sa&ketakala.,  x,  139  (331). 
Sangramaiiga^am,  vii,  89 ;  x,  68  (162, 

801). 
Satatam  mosala.,  x,  95  (311). 
SattT&rambbaratab,  ix,  12  (234). 
Satyam  manoramab,  tu,  188  (204). 
Sa  tTarambha.,  ix,  11  (233). 
Sada  madhy«,  vii,  115  (174). 
Sada  snatva,  vii,  126  (177). 
Sadya^  kara.,  x,  147  (335). 
Sadram«a.,  ix,  29  (246). 
Sanuari.,  ix,  9  (233). 
Sa  piUvasab,  z,  197  (362). 
Samadamatangaja.,  x,  100  (312). 
SamaTayaTrttyu,  riii,  4  (213). 
Sa  mimib,  x,  196  (362). 
Samprahare,  vii,  179  (197). 
Samyagjiiana.,  vii,  15  (136). 
Sarala  bahnla.,  ix,  35  (250). 
Sara  STatdpraaadam,  ix,  15  (235). 
Sa  ratu  yab,  vii,  31  (140). 
SarvasTam  hara,  ix,  24  (239). 
SaTiU  TidhaTati,  x,  14  (270). 
Sarrida,  Tii,  176  (196). 
Satonitaib,  Tii,  190  (205). 
Sasara  sakam,  ix,  16  (235). 
Sahadiasa,  x,  104  (313). 
Sahi  paya^i.,  iv,  67  (83). 
Sahi  yiraiupa,  iT,  47  (74). 
Sakam  kurajigaka.,  v,  9  (103). 
Sa  dure  ca,  vii,  29  (140). 
Sidbanam  sumabat,  vii,  11  (135). 
Sidhu  candra.,  Wi,  48  (146). 
8a  patyub,  iv,  12  (54). 
Samartbyam,  ii,  kdrikd  14  (24). 


Sayaih  snanam,  iv,  57  (79). 
Sayakaaabaya.,  vii,  32  (141). 
Sa  vaaai,  x,  168  (346). 
Sabenti,  ii,  2  (8). 
Simbikasuta.,  x,  146  (835). 
Sitakarakara.,  vii,   172;   ix,  8  (193, 

230). 
Sadbakarakara.,  vii,  25  (139). 
Subbai,  iii,  7  (30). 
Suralayollasaparab,  vii,  38  (142). 
Sasitavasana.,  vii,  125;  x,  88  (177, 

308). 
Subrdvadbii.,  x,  51  (293). 
Srjati  ca  jagat,  x,  94  (310). 
Seyam  mamanyesbu,  iv,  8  (41). 
Saisba  sarvatra,  x,  170  (347). 
So  pattbi,  X,  177  (350). 
So  *dbyaiBb^,  vu,  30  (140). 
So  *purvab,  x,  57  (295). 
So  muddbasamalaiigo,  iv,  66  (82) . 
So  'yam  isbor  iva,  v,  kdrika  3  (115). 
Sanndaryasampat,  vii,  149  (185). 
Saimdaryaaya,  x,  33  (282). 
Saubbagyam  vitanoti,  x,  183  (356). 
Stumab  kam,  iv,  26  (61). 
Stokenonnatim,  ix,  27  (242). 
Soigdba^yamala.,  iv,  90  (98). 
Spasbtollasat,  x.  187  (358). 
Spr^ti  tigmamcau,  x,  208  (368). 
Sphatikakfti.,  vii,  81  (158). 
Spbu^m  artba.,  ix,  27  (243). 
Spburadadbhuta.,  x,  169  (347). 
Srastaih  nitHmbat,  vii,  20  (138). 
Svaccbandocebalat.,  i,  4  (6). 
Svaccbatmata.,  x,  79  (305). 
Svapiti  yavat,  vii,  120  (176). 
Svapne  'pi,  x,  1  (262). 
Svayam  ca,  ix,  26,  209  (242,  369). 
Svargapraptib,  viii,  6  (214). 
Svidyati  kii^ti,  x,  67  (300). 

Hamsanam,  x,  135  (329). 

Hantum  eva,  vii,  143  (184). 

Haratyagbam,  iv,  24  (60). 

Haravan  na,  x,  77  (304). 

Haraa  tu,  v,  17  (107). 

Ha  dbik  sa,  vii,  9  (134). 

Ha  nfpa  ba  budba,  vii,  79  (157). 
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Ha  matab,  W)  16  (55). 
Hitvatvam,  i,  102  (313). 
Hrdavam  adhish^hitam,  x,  61  (297). 


Hetamata  saha,  x,  134  (328). 
He  helajita,  X,  103(313). 
Homi  avahatthia.,  ?ii,  175  (194). 
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Ba  jatekhara  (early  in  tenth  century) :  — 
Karpuramanjariy    iv,    46 ;    viii,   3 ; 

X,  104. 
BilarAmayanay  t,  3 ;   Tii,   61,  86, 

137 ;  X,  84. 
Vtddhaidlabhanjika yY\iy  134;  x,  174. 
Rama,  x,  41. 
Rudrata : 

KavyaUnikdray  i,  3 ;  iv,  4  ;  vii,  98, 
101,  171;  ix,  9-12,  16,  27.  33, 
34,  37;  X,  38,  64,  71,  116,  119, 
121,  132,  134,  140,  148,  163,  167, 
189,  190. 


Ruyyaka : — [See    Part    I    of    Notea^ 

p.  306.] 

Alunkaratarveuvay  iv,  kdr,  xiv,  77, 
86;  ix,  2,  3,  18,  20  27,  36; 
X,  27,  28,  30,  34,  69,  66,  90, 
114,  117,  127,  129-131,  133, 
137,  144,  154,  166,  161,  162, 
164,  173. 
Yamana,  iv,  76 ;  vii,  42,  88.  102,  120, 

kar.  X,  148,  160 ;   viii,  4,  kdr,  vii ; 

X,  37,  62,  166,  192,  193,  195,  196, 

204. 
Valmiki,  ix,  4. 
Vijjaka,  iv,  39. 
Vishnupurana,  iv,  68,  69. 
VenUarnhara,  iii,  3;   iv,  17;  v,  19; 

vii,  68,  80,  90,  101,  117,  118,  122, 

139,  163,  166;  viii,  9. 
oankaraga^a,  x,  68  (P). 
dankuka,  x,  116. 
Sila  Bhattarika,  i,  1. 
^ri  Harshadeva  (P) : — 

Nagananday  vii,  7,  kdr,  xvi. 

RatnavaHy  vii,  185 ;  viii,  8 ;  x,  184, 
203. 
Suryas'ataka,  vii,  159  ;  x,  188. 
Stavaeintdmanif  iv,  35. 
Hayagrlvavadhat  i.  6  ;  x,  113. 
Haraffijaya   (ninth   century),  ix,    17; 

X,  180,  187,  208. 
Harshadatta,  vii,  100,  142. 
Hitopadeiaf  vii,  195. 


Art.     XyiU.  —  Tfie  Eighteen    Lohm    of   Chiufxe    Buihihhl 
TempUs.     By  T.  Wattbrs,  M.R.A.S. 

When  you  enter  the  cliief  hull  of  a  Biiddhist  temple  in 
ChtDB  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  two  rows  of  large  yellow 
figures — one  along  tLe  east  and  the  other  along  the  west 
wall.  These  figures,  wliicK  are  usually  numbered  and 
Isbelled,  are  railed  the  £ighl«en  Lolian,  and  if  you  oak 
your  guide  what  they  are  he  will  probably  reply  "belong 
joss."  This  answer  may  not  be  deemed  buI  isf'actory,  but 
further  inquiry  will  only  elicit  the  inf'ormuljon  that  ibeae 
are  images  of  Buddhu'a  eighteen  great  disciples.  The 
names,  however,  aliow  that  this  information  is  not  quile 
correct,  some  of  them  being  unknown  to  the  original 
Buddhist  canon.  If  you  go  on  to  Korea  and  visit  ihe 
uurious  old  Buddhist  temples  in  that  country,  you  will  find 
that  Buddha's  Hall  has  rows  of  similar  figures,  but  Gixteen 
in  number.  If  you  conlinue  your  journey  and  visit  Japan, 
you  will  find  Ifaere  also  Sixteen  Bakan  lining  the  side  walls 
of  the  Buddhist  temples.  I.ohan  and  Bakan  are  tor 
A-lo-han,  the  Chinese  way  of  expressing  the  Sanskrit  word 
ArhaD  for  Arbat.  Suppose  you  could  go  buck  and  travel 
to  Lhassa,  there  also  you  would  find  Sixteen  Arhata,  or 
as  they  are  called  there,  Sthaviras,  in  tlie  Chief  Hull  of 
Buddha's  temples.  Tibet,  however,  seems  to  have  also 
its  Eighteen  Lobau,  imported  from  China  apparently  in 
modem  times. 

When  we  examine  the  Baddhist  literature  preserved 
in  the  libraries  of  the  great  monasteries  in  China,  we  find 
in  it  mention  of  only  sixteen  great  Arhats,  Ihe  number 
eighteen  being  apparently  unknown  even  to  the  com- 
paralirdy   modern   native   treatises.     As  for   the   picturus 
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and  images  of  these  sixteen,  they  are  mainly  derived  from 
the  works  of  one  or  two  painters  of  the  T'ang  dynasty. 
About  the  year  880  an  artist  named  Kuan  Hsiu  (K  fjf) 
made  pictures  of  the  Sixteen  Lohan,  which  were  given  to 
a  Buddhist  monastery  near  Ch'ien-t'ang  in  the  province 
of  Chekiang.  These  became  celebrated,  and  were  preserved 
with  great  care  and  treated  with  ceremonious  respect.  In 
the  reign  of  Kien-lung  of  the  present  dynasty  an  official, 
while  on  duty  in  the  district,  had  copies  of  these  pictures 
made  by  competent  artists  and  sent  them  to  the  emperor. 
His  Majesty  had  further  copies  made,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  printed  and  distributed.  It  was  found  that  wrong 
names  had  been  given  to  several  of  the  figures,  so  the 
emperor  ordered  that  all  the  names  should  be  compared 
with  the  original  and  correctly  transcribed  according  to 
the  new  system.  But  the  question  remains,  who  are  theoe 
Arhats  ?  and  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  Buddhist 
scriptures.  They  are  patrons  and  guardians  of  Sakyamuni 
Buddha's  system  of  religion  and  its  adherents,  lay  and 
clerical. 

An  early  mention  of  spiritual  protectors  of  Buddha's 
religion  after  his  decease  is  found  in  the  "Sutra  of  Sari- 
putra's  Questions,"  No.  1,152  in  Mr.  Bunyio  Nanjio's 
Catalogue.  We  do  not  know  when  or  by  whom  this  book 
was  translated  or  when  it  was  brought  to  China,  but  its 
translation  has  been  referred  to  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  In  this  treatise  the  Buddha  is  represented  as  com- 
mitting his  religion  to  the  protection  of  Sakra  and  the 
four  Devarajas.  He  also  entrusts  the  propagation  of  his 
system  after  his  death  to  four  "  Great  Bhikshus."  The 
names  of  these  are  given  as  Mahakasyapa,  Pindola,  Eun- 
te-pan-t*an,  and  Rahiila.  These  men  were  to  remain  in 
existence  and  not  experience  final  Nirvana  until  the  advent 
of  Maitreya  as  Huddha.  Three  of  these  names  are  well 
known,  and  the  imknown  one  is  apparently  the  Kun-t*ou- 
p*o-han  (g"  5^  JS  ^)  ^^  ^^®  **  Tseng-i-a-han-ching " 
(ch.  23).  These  characters  evidently  represent  the  Pali 
name  Kundo-vahan,  which  means  Mungoose-bearingt  a  name 
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to  be  remembered  in  conDection  with  what  follows.  The 
composition  of  this  sutra  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
end  of  the  last  ceutury  B.C.  Then  in  a  i5astra,  the  name 
of  which  is  restored  aa  "  Arya-Vaaumitra-bodhisattva- 
saiigiti-^stra,"  Naojio,  No.  1,289,  we  find  mention  of 
sixteen  "Brahmans"  over  whom  Buddha  is  lord.  These 
are  probably  the  Sixteen  Arhnta,  ulthoui^h  a  note  added 
to  the  t€Xt  gives  the  uume  of  the  second  one  aa  Ajita- 
Mailreya.  This  treatise,  which  was  probably  composed  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  was  translated  in  ihe  year  ^4. 

In  another  treatise  called  the  "  Ju-ta-slj^ug-lun,"  the 
"MahaySniivalaraka-Sastra"  of  Naiijio,  No.  1,243,  we  have 
further  mention  of  guardians  of  Duddliism.  Here  we  have 
ninety-nine  laliha  of  "  great  arhats  "  and  also  sixteen  called 
"Great  SrJivakaa."  Of  these  only  two  names  are  given, 
Pindola  and  Rahula,  the  reader  being  supposed  to  bo 
acquainted  with  the  sfiiras  from  which  the  author  quote»>. 
These  guardians  of  Buddha's  religion  are  dispersed  over  the 
world,  the  names  of  some  of  tlieir  spheres  being  given. 
Among  these  are  Piirvii-Videliu,  the  Wheat  (Godhi'ima) 
region,  the  Oliestnut  (Priyangu)  region,  the  Lion  (Simha) 
region,  and  the  "Bhadrika  plsce."  This  sustra  was  com- 
posed by  the  learned  Buddliist  Stliiramati,  and  translated 
into  Chinese  by  Tao-t'ai  and  others  about  a.d.  400. 

The  text,  however,  from  which  oil  our  knowledge  of  ihe 
namos  of  the  Sixteen  Arliats  or  Lohun  of  Buddhist  temples 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea  inny  be  said  to  he  dt^rived 
■a  that  entitled  "Ta-A-lo-han-Nun-t'i-mi-to-lo-so-ahuo-fa- 
chu-chi."  This  means  "The  record  of  the  duration  of  the 
law.  spoken  by  tbe  great  Arhnt  Nandimitra."  The  treatise, 
which  was  translated  by  the  celebrated  Yuan>chiiang 
(Hiouen  Thaang),  is  No.  1,466  in  Nunjio's  Catalogue.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  not  known,  but  be  must  have  lived 
long  at'ler  tbe  time  of  Nandimitra,  and  apparently  he  was 
not  a  native  of  that  arhat's  country.     There  aeema  to  have 


Iwm  also  a  previous  translati 
otifpnal,  and  to  it  Vuan-cbuu 
to  have  been  indebted. 


of  the  same  or  a  similar 
ug  and  other  writers  appear 
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The  book  begins  with  the  statement  that  aooording  to 
tradition  within  800  jrears  from  Buddha's  decease  there 
was  an  arhat  named  Nandimitra  at  the  capital  of  King 
Shdng-chiin  (H  SfC)  in  the  Chih-ehih-tztt  (4|  0  ^) 
country.  Nanjio  took  Sh£ng-chan  to  be  Prasenajit  and 
Ohih«shih-tBtt  to  be  Ceylon  according  to  the  Chinese  notes 
in  the  '' Hsi-yu-chL"  But  Prasenajit's  capital  was  Srivasti 
in  Kosala,  and  we  do  not  find  any  king  with  that  name  in 
the  annals  of  Ceylon,  The  "  Chih-shih-tzfi  "  country  of  this 
passage  is  probably  the  Shih-tsfi-kuo  which  we  know  from 
the  16th  chapter  of  the  "  Ts£ng-i-a»han*ching ''  was  in  the 
Yrijjian  territory.  The  original  home  of  the  Aryan 
immig^nts  into  Ceylon  was  not  far  from  this  district,  and 
the  name  Simhala-dvlpa  may  haire  been  derived  from  this 
Lion-country.  The  words  SMng-ehun  may  stand  for  either 
Prasenajit  or  Jayasena.^ 

The  BUtra  then  proceeds  to  narrate  how  the  great  Arhat 
Nandimitra  answered  the  questions  of  his  perplexed  and 
desponding  congregation  about  the  possible  continued 
existence  of  Buddhism  in  the  world.  He  tells  his  hearers 
that  the  Buddha  when  about  to  die  entrusted  his  religion 
to  sixteen  great  Arhats.  These  men  are  to  watch  over 
and  care  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  lay-believers  and 
generally  protect  the  spiritual  interests  of  Buddhism.  They 
are  to  remain  in  existence  all  the  long  time  until  Maitreya 
appears  as  Buddha  and  brings  in  a  new  system.  Then, 
according  to  Nandimitra,  the  Sixteen  Arhats  will  collect 
all  the  relics  of  Sakyamuni  and  build  over  them  a  magnificent 
tope.  When  this  is  finished  they  will  pay  their  last  worship 
to  the  relics,  rising  in  the  air  and  doing  pradakshina  to  the 
tope.  Then  they  will  enter  an  igneous  ecstasy  and  so  vanish 
in  remainderless  nirvana.  At  his  hearers'  request  Nandimitra 
gives  the  names  of  these  Protectors  of  the  Faith,  their  homes 

I  The  <«Chih.8hih.isii.kuo"  of  this  satra  and  the  <<  Shih-tzii.kuo"  of  the 
''Tscng-i-a-han-ching*'  are  probably  the  Siinhadvlpa  of  Schiefner^s  '*  Tara- 
natha/^  S.  83.  This  last  cannot  be  Ceylon,  and  the  mention  of  the  Lutthain 
in  it  reminds  ns  of  the  garden  in  the  Snih-tzfi-kuo.  In  the  Sarvata  Vinaya 
Yao-shih,  ch.  8,  we  haTe  mention  of  a  8hih-tzii  district  which  lay  between 
Srayasti  and  Rajaghha. 
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or  spheres  of  action,  and  the  numbers  of  their  retinues. 
These  Arhata  are  the  Sixteen  Hukitii  of  the  Japanese  and 
Koreans  and  consiittite  sixteen  of  the  Eighteen  Lohao 
of  the  Chinese.  Tliey  have  incense  burnt  before  their 
imttgea,  but  generally  speaking  they  are  not  worshipped 
or  consulted  like  the  goda  and  P'ubbs  of  the  temples. 

The  names  of  the  Sixteen  Arhats  or  Lohan,  together  with 
their  residences  and  retinues,  are  now  given  aiicording  to  this 
SUtra  of  the  Duration  of  the  Law  and  in  the  order  in  whieh 
that  work  gives  them.  Variations  as  to  the  names  which 
have  been  noticed  id  other  lists  and  in  different  temples  are 
also  given.  But  as  to  the  pictures  and  images  of  the 
Sixteen  we  must  remember  that  these,  whether  merely  works 
of  art  or  conseorated  to  religion,  are  not  supposed  to  be 
faithful  representations  of  the  men  indicated  by  the  names 
attauhed.  The  pictures  and  images  are  to  bo  taken  merely 
as  symbols  or  fanciful  creations.' 

1.  Pin-tu-lo-Po-lo-to-sh6  {%  jU,  U  ^  ^  '\^  Si).  Pindola 
the  Bharadviija. 

He  has  a  retinue  of  1,000  arhats,  and  hia  place  is  the 
Qiidbiinga  region  in  the  iveat. 

Someiimes  tlio  name  of  this  arhat  is  transcribed  Pin- 
I'ou  (fllf)-lo,  and  sometimes  he  is  slyled  Bharadviija  simply. 

Pigdola  was  one  of  Buddha's  great  diauiples,  became 
an  arhat,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  successful  disputant 
and  defender  of  orthodoxy,  with  a  voice  like  the  roar  of 
a  lion.'  But  he  hud  a  weakness  lor  exhibiting  his  magical 
powers  before  all  sorts  of  people,  and  sometimes  for  un- 
worthy objects.  On  one  occnaion,  according  to  the  Pali 
and  other  editions  of  the  Vinaya,  in  order  to  show  his 
auperhuman  powers,  he  rose  in  the  air,  took  a  snndul-wood 

'  Kor  i]1n«trati(iij»  sdiI  ilHt»il«  nf  Ihii  Lohnn  see  Aniler«on'«  "  Cntdlogue 
■1  Jii|iiuiM«  Hud  Chinne  Psinlio^  in  tixe  BritiBh  Mua«Dm";  Pondar's  "Du 
Pantlican  d.  TwiunglBclia  Uuluktu,"  B.  8J  t. ;  IbUng-chiiui-p-i-piou  (-gi  ^ 
AS).'*- 2- 

■  TiiD){-Un-h>a •chilly-,  cli.  3  (Bun.,  Ni>.  S43.  tr.  A.o.  3S5j  ;  Fu-ahuu'U-lu- 
hin-bku.tu-chiiig  (Buu..  No.  897.  Ir.  about  000), 
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bowl  off  a  very  high  pole,  and  floated  about  with  it  for 
a  time  over  the  heads  of  an  admiring  crowd.  This  pro- 
ceeding brought  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  Master,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  a  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  sandal- wood 
bowls. ^  The  Buddha  also  on  this  occasion  announced  to 
Pindola  that  he  was  not  to  "  take  Nirvana/*  but  was  to 
remain  in  existence  and  protect  Buddha's  system  until 
the  coming  of  Maitreya.^  We  read  also  of  Pindola 
working  a  miracle  with  a  hill  in  order  to  go  to  a  breakfast 
given  by  Sudatta's  wife,  and  some  make  this  to  be  the 
occasion  on  which  Buddha  rebuked  him  and  told  him  he 
was  to  remain  in  existence  to  foster  Buddhism  until  the 
advent  of  Maitreya  to  bring  in  a  new  system.'  But  Pindola 
sometimes  wrought  miracles  for  good  purposes,  and  his 
exhibition  of  magical  powers  at  Rajagriha  led  to  the  con- 
version of  an  unbelieving  lady.* 

Pindola  has  been  living  ever  since  Buddha's  time,  and 
he  has  appeared  on  several  occasions  to  pious  workers  for 
Buddhism.  In  India  it  was  once  the  custom  for  lay 
believers  when  giving  an  entertainment  to  the  Buddhist 
monks  to  "  invite  Pindola."  The  arhat  could  not  be  seen, 
but  the  door  was  left  open  for  him,  and  it  was  known  by 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers  or  the  condition  of  the  mat 
reserved  for  him  whether  he  had  been  present.^  When 
King  Asoka  summoned  his  great  assembly  Pindola  was 
living  on  the  Gandhamali  (or  Gandhamadana)  mountain 
with  a  company  of  arhats  60,000  in  number.  Called  to 
the  assembly,  he  flew  swan-like  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  on  account  of  his  undoubted  seniority  he  was  chosen 
president.  He  was  then  a  very  old  man  with  white  hair 
and  long  eyebrows,  which  he  had  to  hold  back  with  his 
hands  in  order  to  see.^  As  he  often  has  very  long  eye- 
brows in  his  pictures  and  images,   the   Chinese  have  come 

^  Vinaya  Texts,  iii,  p.  79. 

»  Ch'ing-Pin-f  ou-lu-chinf?  (or  -fa)  (Bun.,  No.  1,348,  tr.  457). 

'  Tsa-a-han-chinp:,  ch.  23  (Him.,  No.  644,  tr.  betwteu  420  and  479). 

*  THcng-i-a-han-ching,  ch.  20. 

*  Ch'ing-Pin-t'ou-ln-ching. 

*  Divyuvadana,  p.  402;  Burnouf,  Introd.,  p.  397  ;  Tsa-a-han-ching,  I.e. 
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to  know  him  popularly  na  the  "Ch'ang-met-s&iig "  or 
"  Long-eyeb rowed  Monk."  But  Lohana  with  otimr  imnies 
also  have  this  choruoteristio  in  the  fancy  portruita  whiuh 
udorn  temples  and  pictureti. 

Id  the  seventh  century  Pindola  came  to  China  and 
appeared  to  Tao-hsiian  {Jg  ^J,  the  great  VJnaya  doctor, 
and  signified  his  approval  of  Ihe  work  which  that  zealous 
monk  hud  been  doing.' 

We  tiud  the  nume  PindoIa  explained  in  Chinese  com- 
menlaries  as  meaning  Pwtnng  or  Unmoved,  but  this  cuniiot 
linve  l)een  intended  for  a  translation  of  the  word.  The 
Tibetans  give  "  Alms- receiver "  us  the  equivtdent,  con- 
necting the  name  with  pinda,  but  it  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  place  tninscribed  Pin-t'ou  in  Chinese. 
This  was  a  town  or  village  in  the  Kosala  country  in 
Suddha's  time.  In  a  far-baifc  existence  Pindola  had  been 
A  bad  son  and  a  cruel  man,  and  owing  to  his  bud  Earma 
he  had  to  suSer  in  hell  for  a  very  long  period.  Here  bis 
food  was  "  tiles  and  stones,"  tind  even  when  he  was  born 
to  be  u  pious  arhat  of  wonderful  powers,  he  retained  a 
tendency  to  live  on  "  tiles  and  stones."  *  We  cannot  wonder 
that  he  was  thin  and  ribbed. 

Some  pictures  and  images  represent  Pindola  sitting  and 
holding  a  book  in  one  hand  and  his  alms-bowl  in  the  other ; 
others  have  him  holding  a  book  reverently  in  both  hands; 
and  sometimes  we  find  him  with  an  open  book  on  one  knee 
and  a  mendicant's  staff  at  his  side. 


2.  Ka-no-ka-Fa-tso  (M  i^  'M-  ^  ^)>  Kanaka  the  Vatsa. 

This  arhat  is  appointed  to  Kashmir  with  a  relinue  of 
500  other  arhats.  lie  was  originally  a  disciple  of  Buddhu, 
and  it  wiw  said  of  him  that  he  comprehended  all  systems 
good  and  bad.'  The  Tibetans,  in  their  usual  manner,  have 
translated  the  name  literally  "Gold  calf." 


'  T.-Sung-.fDg.ilii.lis«  (;;*;    5^  it    £  ■J).<^h.  2. 

•  KnD-p£n'iihiia-i-cb'ie-fii  Vinavu  Yinj-abi.  rli.  16  (Ir-  bv  I-diiug  ill 

*  ITa-shuo-a-la-hiui-diu-ti-cbiiig. 
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3.  Ea-no-ka-Po-U-tou-shg  (Mg  If  Jfe  K  S  If  M)»  Kanaka 

the  Bharadvaja. 

This  arhat's  station  is  in  the  Purva-Yideha  region  and 
he  has  600  arbats  under  his  authority.  He  is  sometimes 
pictured  as  a  very  hairy  old  man,  and  some  paintings  give 
him  a  small  disciple  at  his  side. 

4.  Su-p'in.fe  (|g  ^  pg),  Subhinda. 

His  sphere  of  action  is  the  Kuru  country  in  the  north, 
and  he  has  a  retinue  of  800  arhats. 

This  name  does  not  occur  in  several  of  the  lists,  but 
it  is  found  in  the  temples  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan. 
Instead  of  it  we  find  occasionally  Nandimitra,  and  the  new 
recension  and  the  Tibetan  give  A-pi-ta  (pi^  ^  ^),  which 
may  be  for  Abhida.  The  Tibetan  translation  of  the  name 
is  inseparable  or  indissolublef  and  this  seems  to  point  to  an 
original  like  Abhinda  or  Abhida. 

This  arhat  appears  as  a  venerable  sage  with  a  scroll 
in  his  right  hand,  or  as  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  meditation. 
He  is  also  represented  as  sitting  with  an  alms-bowl  and 
an  incense- vase  beside  him,  holding  a  sacred  book  in  the 
left  hand,  while  with  the  right  he  "  cracks  his  fingers." 
This  gesture  is  indicative  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
attained  spiritual  insight. 

5.  No-kii-lo  (Ig  ^g  j^O,  Nakula. 

The  sphere  of  this  arhat's  action  is  Jambudvipa,  that 
is,  India,  and  his  retinue  is  composed  of  800  arhats. 

This  name  is  found  in  the  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Japanese 
temples,  but  in  some  lists  instead  of  it  we  find  Pa-ku-la 
(E  "&  ii)  or  P*u-kii-lo  (^  ]^  JH),  that  is,  Vakula.  This 
was  the  name  of  one  of  Buddha's  great  disciples,  often 
mentioned  in  the  scriptures.  Vakula  became  an  arhat, 
but  he  led  a  solitary,  self-contained  life ;  he  never  had 
a  disciple  and  he  never  preached  a  word.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  wonderful  exemption  from  bodily  ailments  and 
for  the  great  length  of  life  to  which  he  attained.     When 
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King  Asoka  visited  his  tope  and  allowed  his  coDtempt  for 
Takula  by  offering  a  penny,  the  arhat  was  equal  to  the 
occasion  and  refused  the  coin.' 

We  must,  however,  go  by  Yuan-chuang's  text  and  read 
Ifakula.  Thia  word  means  Munyoose,  and  we  remember 
the  arhat  called  Kundo-vahan  or  Mungooso-beiirer  already 
mentioned.  We  read  also  of  a  Nakuta'e  father,  in  Pali 
Nakula-pilii,  who  became  a  devoted  lay  adherent  of  Buddha's 
teaching.  Nakula  was  a  Vrijjian  resident  at  Uruvilva, 
but  wo  do  not  find  much  about  him  in  the  suripturea. 
Ho  may  bo  the  same  person  with  Nakulapita  converted 
when  he  was  120  yenrs  old,  but  made  young  and  happy 
by  Buddha's  teaching.' 

Nakula  is  often  represented,  as  in  the  Tibetan  picture, 
with  a  mungoose  as  his  emblem,  and  sometimes  instead 
of  that  animal  he  has  a  three-legged  frog  under  his  left 
arm.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as  meditating  or  as 
teaching  with  a  little  boy  by  hia  side. 

6.  Po-t'e-lo  (Kg  |Sg  1$).  Bhadra. 

This  arhat  was  appointed  to  T'an-mo-Io-Ohow,  that  ia, 
TSmra-dvIpa  or  Ceylon,  and  he  was  giveu  a  retinue  of  900 
Other  arhuts.  We  sometimes  find  him  called  Tamra 
Bhndra,  apparently  from  the  name  of  his  station. 

The  Hliadra  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  was  a  couain 
of  the  Buddha  and  one  of  his  great  disciples.  He  was 
a  good  preacher,  and  could  expand  in  clear  and  simple 
language  the  Master's  leaching.  Hence  he  is  often  repre- 
•enled  as  expounding  the  contents  of  a  book  which  he 
bolds  in  one  hand.  He  took  his  profession  very  seriously 
and  aimed  at  spiritual  perfection. 

Bhadra  often  appears  in  pictures  and  images  accompanied 
by  a  tiger  which  he  soothes  or  restnuna,  but  he  is  also 
rqireaented  without  the  tiger  and  in  an  altitude  of 
yronhlp. 
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7.  Ka-K-ka  (^jfi  S  SB),  Kalika  or  Kala. 

This  arhat  has  1,000  other  arhats  under  him  and  resides 
in  S§ng-ka-t'a  (f^  ^  ^).  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Oeylon,  but  it  is  eyidently  the  name  of  some  other  region. 
The  Chinese  characters  may  stand  for  Simhata,  and  some- 
thing  like  this  may  have  been  the  name  of  the  ''Lion 
country  "  in  the  Vrij jian  territory  already  mentioned.^ 

This  arhat  is  apparently  the  great  disciple  called  ''Lion 
King  Eala"  (gj|i  -^  3£  ^  |S)>  who  attained  arhatship  and 
was  honoured  by  King  Bimbisara.^  He  is  represented  as 
studying  a  scroll  or  sitting  in  meditation,  or  holding  a  leaf 
of  a  tree,  or  he  has  extremely  long  eyebrows  which  he  holds 
up  from  the  ground. 

8.  Fa-sh^-lo-fuhi-to-lo  (f^  ffl  R  ^  ^  H),  Vajraputra. 

He  has  1,100  arhats  and  resides  in  the  Po-la-na 
(f|c  jfij  ^)  division  of  the  world,  that  is,  in  Parna-dvipa 
perhaps. 

Li  some  temples  and  lists  of  the  Lohan  the  name  is  given 
as  Vajriputra.  This  may  be  the  Vajjiput  of  the  village 
of  the  same  name  who  became  a  disciple  and  attained  to 
arhatship.'  He  is  represented  as  very  hairy,  or  as  very 
lean  and  ribbed. 

9.  Shu-po-ka  (^  "jj  jjg),  Supaka  perhaps. 

This  arhat  is  stationed  on  the  Gandhamadana  mountain 
and  has  an  establishment  of  900  arhats. 

Instead  of  the  character  for  Shu  we  find  in  some  places 
Kie  (jJJ),  that  is  Ka,  making  the  name  Kapaka,  but  this 
is  evidently  wrong.  In  the  new  transcription  we  have 
Kuo-pa-ka,  that  is,  Gopaka.  The  Tibetans  have  the  two 
Chinese  transcriptions  Kapaka  and  Supaka,  but  their  trans- 
lation is  Shed- by ed,  which  requires  the  form  Gopaka  (or 
Gopa),  meaning  protector.     We  do  not  know  of  any  disciple 

*  In  the  Sarvata  Vinaya  Yao-shih,  ch.  8,  we  find  mention  of  the  "Lion  Town" 
which  lay  between  Sravasti  and  Rajagriha. 
'  Sarvata  Vinaya  Yao-shih,  ch.  17. 
>  Tsa-a-han-clung,  ch.  29. 
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of   Buddha    Dumed   Supaka,   but   we   read   of   one   named 
Gopaka,  a  athavira  at  Putiiliputra. 

The  reiirteeiitatiuns  of  thia  arliat  often  ahow  him  with 
a  small  figure  of  a  saint  above  bis  right  shouldBi  of  close 
to  his  side,  but  he  also  appears  with  &  book  or  a  faa 
ill  his  hand. 

10.  Pan-t'o-ka  (^  |E  jjg),  Pantbaka  or  Pantba. 

This  arbat's  sphere  is  the  Trafastrim^t  Heaven,  and  he 
is  atteuded  by  1,^00  arhats, 

He  ia  sometimes  culled  simply  Pantba  or  Panthaka,  and 
BomcLimes  Tu  (;^)  or  M  ah  a- Pantbaka,  Great  Pantbaka, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  young  brother,  who  ia  No.  18 
of  this  list.  The  name  is  explained  us  meaning  imy  or  road, 
or  "born  on  the  road,"  and  a  legend  relates  how  tt  was 
given  to  the  two  boys  because  their  births  occurred  by  the 
txwdside  while  their  mother  was  making  journeys.'  But 
we  find  the  name  also  explained  as  meaning  "continuing 
the  way,"  that  ia,  propagating  Buddhism,  and  the  Tibetan 
translation  gives  "doctrine  of  the  way"  as  its  signiHcaiion. 
But  this  explanation  belongs  rather  to  the  younger  brother, 
who  olso  is  frequently  styled  simply  Pantha  or  Pantbaka. 
We  occasionally  find  in  books  Pa  (or  Sa)-na-kfl  for  Pttn- 
thaka,  apparently  a  copyist's  error,  Pantha  is  also  found 
tnoBuribed  Pon-t'a  (||x  SSl),  and  for  the  second  syllable 
wefind/'«{J6)or/'^(^J). 

Panlhaka  was  distinguished  as  among  the  highest  o{ 
Buddha's  disciples,  who  "by  thought  aimed  at  excellence."' 
Ho  was  also  ■  expert  in  solving  doubts  and  difficulties  in 
duolrine  for  weaker  vessels,  and  he  had  extraordinary 
magical  powers.*  He  could  puss  through  solids  and  shoot 
through  the  air,  and  cause  fire  and  water  to  appear  at 
pleasure.  He  could  also  reduce  his  own  dimensions  little 
bjr   tittle   until   there   was   nothing    left  of   him.*      These 


'  FSa-nie-kiuig-tS'liin.  ch.  S  (Bnn.,  No.  1,290,  tt.  pertupa  about  300). 
■  AIihidliuiDs  pa-kan-tn-lun,  ch.  !7  (Bna.,  No.  1,373,  tr.  3S3]. 
'  A-lo-han-chii-ld-ching. 
'  T>iDg-i-a-luui-Ghiii(;,  ob.  i. 
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magical  powers  were  called  into  request  by  Buddha  when 
he  made  his  expedition  to  subdue  and  convert  the  fierce 
dragon-king  Apalala.^ 

The  various  pictures  and  images  represent  Panthaka 
as  sitting  under  a  tree  or  teaching  from  an  open  book,  or 
as  holding  a  scroll,  or  as  sitting  in  profound  meditation 
with  his  arms  folded.  He  is  also  frequently  depicted  in 
the  act  of  charming  a  dragon  into  his  alms-bowl. 

This  Panthaka  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Upasaka 
of  the  same  name  who  accompanied  Mahinda  in  his  mission 
for  the  conversion  of  Ceylon. 

11.  Lo-hu-lo  (Ig  fS  St)>  li'ahula. 

To  Bahula  was  assigned  the  Priyangu-dvipa,  a  land  of 
aromatic  herbs,^  and  he  had  a  suite  of  1,100  arhats. 

Bahula,  the  son  of  Buddha,  was  distinguished  as  a  disciple 
for  his  diligent  study  of  the  canon  and  his  uncompromising 
thorough  strictness  in  carrying  out  the  rules  of  his  profession. 
He  is  often  represented  in  pictures  and  images  as  having 
the  large  "umbrella-shaped"  head,  prominent  eyes,  and 
hooked  nose  which  some  books  ascribe  to  him.  But  in 
many  cases  he  is  apparently  represented  without  any 
distinctive  features  or  attribute.  It  is  his  lot  to  die  and 
return  to  this  world  as  Buddha's  son  for  several  times,  and 
he  is  not  to  pass  finally  out  of  existence  for  a  very  long  time. 

12.  Na-ka-si-na  (515  flU  ^  JD)>  Niigasena. 

This  arhat  was  appointed  to  the  Pan-tu-p'o  or  Pandava 
Mountain  in  Magadha,  with  a  retinue  of  1,200  arhats. 

Nagasena  is,  I  think,  the  disciple  called  Seni  (^  J^,)  in 
the  *' Tseng-i-a-han-ching '*  and  the  "  Fen-pie-kung-te- 
lun.*'  In  the  former  this  bhikshu  is  selected  for  praise 
as  an  orthodox  expounder  of  the  principles  or  essentials 
of  Buddhism.  The  latter  treatise  also  calls  him  firsit  in 
exposition.  It  adds  that  he  was  a  bhikshu  thirty  years 
before  he  attained  arhatship,  because  he  made  the  laying 

>  Fen-pie-knng-tS-lun,  I.e. 

'  fiut  ttie  Chinese  pilgrims  were  taught  that  priyangti  was  the  Indian  name 
for  the  chestnut. 
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down  of  dogma  the  ono  chief  thing  postpomog  to  this 
release  from  aio,  that  bo  wua  skilled  ia  aoalysts  and  the 
logical  developmeut  of  principles,  and  that  ho  left  a  treatise 
embodyiug  the  results  of  his  studies.' 

Now  this  Se-ni  is,  I  thiDk,  the  Nagasena  who  composed 
the  origiuul  work  which  was  afterwards  amplified  into  the 
"Questions  of  Milinda."  In  the  "Tsa-pao-tsaug-ching" 
wo  have  ihia  Niigasena,  called,  also  Se-na,  a  man  of  com- 
maading  presence,  proud  and  learned,  subtle-minded  and 
readj'-witted,  and  he  ia  put  through  a  seyere  ordeal  by 
a  king  called  Nan-t'6  or  Nanda.'  Then  these  Nanda  and 
^Nagasena  are  evidently  the  Min-lin-t'S  and  Nagasena  of  one 
Iranslaliou  of  the  "  Abhidharma-kosu-vyakhyu-^stm "  and 
the  Pi-lin-t'S  and  Lung-chiio,  Dragon-host  of  the  other 
translation.^  They  are  also  the  Mi-lan  and  Na-hsien  of  the 
"  Na-hsien-pi-chiu-ching  "  *  and  the  Milinda  and  Nagasena 
of  the  "  Questions  of  Milinda."  * 

This  Nagasena  was,  or  was  taken  to  be,  a  contemporary 
of  the  lluddha  and  Sariputra,  although  he  is  also  supposed  to 
be  living  long  after  Buddha's  time.  He  is  called  arhai 
by  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  the  "Questions,"  but 
in  the  body  of  the  book  he  is  not  an  arbat.  Id  this 
treatise  he  defends  against  his  cross- examiner  the  unity  and 
consistency  of  Buddha's  teachiaga,  and  explains  and  expands 
hard  doctrines  with  great  learning  and  richness  of  illustra- 
tion. He  became  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Milinda's 
country  to  watch  over  and  maintain  Buddhist  orthodoxy. 
His  treatise  must  have  existed  in  various  lands  and  in 
different  forms  from  a  comparatively  early  period.  The 
"  Abbidharma-kosa-Sastra"  and  the  "  Tsa-pao-tflang-ching  " 
quote  from  a  text  which  is  neither  the  "  Na-hsien-pi-chiu- 
ehing"  nor  the  "Questions,"  and  these  two  last  differ 
▼ery  much. 

'  TsSng-i-n-han-pbing,  oh.  3 ;  F^-pie-kung-te-loa,  cb.  6. 

■  Tca-pitu-lMiig-iibuig.  oh.  e  (Bub.,  Ha.  l,I)2t),  tr.  472). 

'  Abbidlianiia-kala-TfalibT&'tietra,  cb.  22  (Bun.,  No.  1,260,  ti.  666); 
Abhidhamu-kofa-iiutla,  cb.  3D  (fiun.,  No.  1,2(17,  tr.  652). 

*  Na-lisi<?a -pi-chin- ching  (Bun.,  No.  l,36tt,  tr.  b«tiic«D  317  uid  420]. 

'  "  The  Queitiaas  of  Kin^  Milinda,"  LnoiUted  Irom  the  ?Ui  bj  T.  W.  BhTS 
Dtridn. 
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13.  Tiii-kie-t'6  (H  ^  p£),  Angida. 

This  arhat's  station  is  the  mountain  called  Kuang-hsie 
or  Broad-side,  that  is,  Yipulapardva,  and  he  has  a  retinae 
of  1,300  arhats.  In  one  place  I  have  seen  Mu  ( g)  instead 
of  Yin,  and  the  Tibetans  have  Angija,  but  all  other  tran- 
scriptions are  apparently  either  Augida  or  Angila. 

One  of  Buddha's  great  disciples  was  named  Angaja, 
and  he  was  noted  for  the  cleanness  and  fragrance  of  his 
body.^  Another  great  disciple  was  Angila,  who  was 
described  as  being  perfect  in  all  things.^  These  two  names 
may  possibly  indicate  only  one  person. 

The  Lohan  called  Angida  is  sometimes  the  fat,  jolly 
creature  who  is  supposed  to  be  Maitreya  or  his  incarnation. 
Other  pictures  or  images  make  him  a  lean  old  monk  with 
a  staff  and  a  book  containing  Indian  writing.  This  latter 
is  the  old  traditional  representation  handed  down  from  the 
period  of  the  T'ang  dynasty. 

14.  Fa-na-p'o-ssfi  (f^  JK  H  ^),  Yanavasa. 

A  Korean  temple  has  Fa-lo-p'o-ssti,  giving  Yaravasa, 
but  all  the  other  transcriptions  seem  to  have  Yanavasa. 

This  arhat,  who  has  a  retinue  of  1,400  other  arhats,  is 
stationed  on  the  K'o-chu  ("^  ^)  or  Habitable  Moimtain. 
He  is  sometimes  represented  sitting  in  a  cave  meditating 
with  eyes  closed,  or  his  hands  make  a  mudra,  or  he  nurses 
his  right  knee. 

15.  A-shih-to  (P^  J5  ^)f  Asita  or  Ajita. 

These  characters  do  not  represent  Yuan-chuang's  ordinary 
transcription  either  for  Asita  or  Ajita,  and  it  is  probable 
that  here  he  adopted  the  transcription  of  a  predecessor. 
The  new  authorized  reading  gives  Ajita,  and  it  is  so  in  the 
Tibetan.  But  Ajita  is  Maitreya,  and  that  Bodhisattva, 
according  to  all  accounts,  remains  in  Tushita  Paradise  until 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  become  incarnate  on  this  earth. 


*  TsSng-i-a-han-ching,  ch.  3. 
'  A-lo-han-chii-tS-ching. 
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So  he  cannot  properly  be  a.  gnardian  of  Sakyamuni's 
svat«m,  which  muat  have  pas8ed  away  before  be  can  become 
Duddba. 

This  arhat,  whom  we  may  call  Asita,  resides  on  the 
Gridhraktita  Mountaio,  and  has  1,500  arhats  in  his  suite. 
It  cannot  be  tbat  he  is  the  old  seer  Asita  who  came  from 
bis  diHtaut  bume  to  see  the  ncwly-bi)rn  infant  who  was 
to  hecome  Buddha.  The  images  and  pictures  generally 
represent  the  arhat  as  an  old  m.an  with  very  long  eyebrows, 
nnraing  his  right  knee  or  absorbed  in  meditation. 

16.  Chu-ch'u(t'a)-Pan-t'o-ka  (iS  3?  JjJ  |£  Sli),  Chota- 
Puntbaka. 

The  fii-st  part  of  the  name  is  also  given  as  Chou-li  {^  ifj) 
or  Chu-ii  (JU  or  ^  ^).  Theae  transcriptions  stand  for 
the  Sanskrit  KahuHa  and  Pali  Chulla  (or  Chula),  and 
Cbottt  is  a  dialectic  form  still  preserved  in  the  vernacular. 
The  words  mean  /iiHe,  small,  and  this  Fanthaka  received 
the  above  name  In  order  to  distinguish  hiiu  from  his  elder 
brother  already  noticed.  He  is  also  called  Hsiao-lu  or 
Little  Road,  the  elder  brother  being  Ta-Iu  or  Great  Road. 

Chota-Panthaka  baa  a  household  of  1,000  arbate,  and 
bis  station  is  the  Ishadbara  Mountain,  a  part  of  the  great 
range  of  Sumeru. 

Ab  a  disciple  Little  Pantba  was  at  first  and  for  a  long 
time  exceedingly  dull  and  stupid,  the  result  of  bad  Karma. 
He  could  not  make  any  progress  in  the  spiritual  life,  being 
unable  to  apply  bis  mind  or  commit  to  memory  even  one 
•tanza  of  doctrine.'  He  was  accordingly  slighted  by  the 
Brethren  and  their  lay  patrons,  but  the  Master  always  bad 
pity  and  patience.  On  one  occasion  the  King  invited 
Buddha  and  the  disciples  to  breakfast,  but.  Little  Pantha 
Was  excluded.  When  Buddha  discovered  this  he  refused 
to  sit  down  to  breakfast   until   the   despised   disciple  was 


'  Tiaag.i-«>him-ciiing.  oh,  II  ;  FSn-pie-kuiiK-W-lun.  oh.  6  ;  Surati  Vinara 
no-ehih,   ch.   IT.      Compure   the    acnouat  of    Cbulla  -  PuttUka  in  Jitaka 
n),  p.  It,  and  let  note  at  p.  20. 
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bidden  to  the  feast.^  And  when  Little  Pantha  was  expelled 
by  his  elder  brother  as  being  incorrigibly  dull  and  stupid, 
Buddha  brought  him  back  and  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  expelled.  He  comforted  the  sorrowing  disciple  and 
gave  him  the  words  "Sweeping  broom"  to  repeat  and 
keep  in  mind.  In  the  effort  to  do  so  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  poor  dullard  were  stimulated,  and  he  came 
to  see  that  the  two  words  meant  that  all  attachment  to 
things  of  this  world  was  defilement  and  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  broom  of  Buddha's  doctrine.^  Having  entered  on 
the  good  way  he  went  on  towards  perfection,  and  became 
noted  as  one  of  the  first  disciples  in  ''mental  aiming  at 
excellence  '* ;  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  mind  and 
mental  contemplation.'  By  his  determined  perseverance 
he  attained  a  thorough  insight  into  religious  truths,  and 
expounded  these  with  such  power  and  eloquence  that 
even  giddy  nuns,  who  came  to  laugh  and  mock,  remained 
to  be  impressed  and  edified.^  In  process  of  time  Little 
Pantha  attained  arhatship,  with  the  powers  of  flying 
through  the  air  and  of  assuming  any  form  at  pleasure. 
He  had  also  other  miraculous  powers,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  produced  600  strange  oxen  and  proceeded  to  ride  one 
of  them.* 

This  arhat  is  sometimes  pictured  as  an  old  man  sitting 
under  and  leaning  against  a  dead  tree,  one  hand  having 
a  fan  and  the  other  held  up  in  the  attitude  of  teaching. 
He  is  also  represented  as  a  venerable  sage  sitting  on  a 
mat-covered  seat  and  holding  a  long  staff  surmounted  by 
a  hare's  head. 

17  and  18.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  historical 
account  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  Lohan  into  the  Halls 
of  Buddhist  temples,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained  when  the 


»  Fa-chii-pi-yu-ching,  ch.  2  (Bun.,  No.  1,353,  tr.  about  300)  ;  Ch*u-yao. 
chine,  ch.  19  (Bun.,  No.  1,321,  tr.  399). 

^  Tsene-i-a-han-ching,  I.e. 

3  Abhidharma-pa-kan-tu-lun,  ch.  27  (Bun.,  No.  1,273,  tr.  383) ;  Abhidharma- 
fa-chih-lun,  ch.  18  (Bun.,  No.  1,275,  tr.  about  660). 

*  Fa-chu-pi-3ru-ching,  I.e. 

*  Tsdng-i-a-han-ching,  chs.  3  and  22. 
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number  of  these  guardians  was  raised  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
in  Chinese  temples.  In  some  of  these,  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  number  of  the  Lohan  is  still  sixteen,  e.g.  in  the 
Paa-ning-ssQ,  near  Mount  Omi,  visited  by  Mr.  Baber.* 
Some  Chinese  have  supposed  that  there  were  formerly 
eighteen  gods  regarded  as  protectors  of  Buddhist  temples, 
and  that  the  Lohan  took  their  places.  But  we  know 
nothing  about  these  gods,  and  the  supposition  need  not  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Another  suggestion,  and  one 
which  seems  not  improbable,  is  that  the  Buddhists  in  this 
matter  imitated  a  certain  Chinese  institution.  When  we 
read  the  history  of  the  reigns  of  T'ang  Kao  Tsu  and  T'ai 
Tsungy  we  find  the  record  of  an  event  which  may  have 
given  the  idea  of  grouping  the  Lohan  in  the  Chief  Hall 
of  a  temple  and  of  raising  their  number  to  eighteen.  In 
the  year  621  T'ai  Tsung  instituted  within  the  palace 
grounds  a  very  select  college  composed  of  eighteen  members. 
These  dons  were  officials  of  high  standing,  of  sound 
learning  and  good  literary  attainments,  and  faithful 
adherents  and  personal  friends  of  the  founder.  Among 
them  were  such  famous  men  as  Tu  Ju-mei  and  his  friend 
Fang  Hsiian-ling ;  Yii  Chi-ming,  learned  scholar  and  loyal 
statesman,  who  wrote  the  preface  to  Tuan-chuang's  "  Hsi- 
yu-chi " ;  Lu  T6-ming,  and  K'ung  Ying-ta.  The  members 
took  their  turns  in  batches  of  three  in  attending  on  duty, 
and  while  in  the  college  they  were  liable  to  be  visited  and 
interrogated  by  the  emperor.  He  had  portraits  of  the 
members  made  for  the  college,  and  each  portrait  was 
furnished  with  a  statement  of  the  name,  birthplace,  and 
honours  of  the  original.  The  merits  of  each  were  described 
in  ornate  verse  by  one  of  the  number,  Chu  Liang.  These 
favoured  men  were  called  the  Shih-pa-hsue-shih  (-|-  |V 
9^  dC)  o^  Eighteen  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  they  were 
popularly  said  to  have  Ung-ying-chou  (S  9|  9H)>  ^  \iB,yQ 
become  Immortals.  It  is  this  Hall  of  the  Eighteen  which 
I  think  may  have  led  to  the  installation  of  the  Eighteen 

'  '*  TrayelB  and  ReeearcheB  in  WeBfcem  China,"  p.  31. 
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Arhats  in  Buddha's  Hall.  The  names  of  these  yenerable 
ones  are  given,  and  sometimes  their  stations  and  retinues 
are  added.  There  are  also  temples  in  which  the  Lohan  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  three. 

But  these  Eighteen  Lohan  have  never  received  authorita- 
tive recognition,  and  they  are  not  given  even  in  the 
modem  accepted  Buddhist  treatises.  We  find  them,  how- 
ever, occasionally  in  modem  Chinese  works  of  art.  The 
South  Kensington  Museum  has  a  pair  of  bowls  on  which 
they  are  painted,  and  the  British  Museum  has  them  on 
an  incense-vase.  This  vase  is  remarkable  for  departing 
so  far  from  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Lohan  as  to 
represent  three  of  the  eighteen  as  boys  or  very  young  men. 
The  modern  Chinese  artist,  followed  by  the  Japanese, 
apparently  takes  the  Lohan  to  be  Immortals,  and  he  shows 
them  crossing  to  the  Happy  Land  of  Nirvana  or  leading 
lives  of  unending  bliss  among  the  pines  of  the  miity 
mountain-tops. 

As  to  the  persons  who  should  be  admitted  as  guardian 
Lohans  of  Buddha  and  his  religion,  there  has  been  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  consequently  different  worthies 
have  been  added  in  different  places.  In  many  old  temples 
we  find  the  17th  and  18th  places  given  respectively  to 
Nandimitra  and  a  second  Pindola.  This  Nandimitra,  in 
Chinese  Ch*ing-yu  (|f  ;$),  is  the  arhat  already  mentioned 
as  describing  the  appointment  and  distribution  of  the 
Sixteen  Arhats.  As  one  of  the  additional  Lohans  we 
sometimes  find  the  well-known  Imperial  patron  of  Buddhism, 
Liang  Wu  Ti  (a.d.  502  to  550),  or  Kumarajiva,  the  great 
translator  who  flourished  about  a.d.  400.  In  some  temples 
we  find  Maitreya  or  his  supposed  incarnation  the  Pu-tai-ho- 
shang,  or  Calico-bag  (cushion)  Monk.  This  monk  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  but  he  was  not 
honoured  as  a  Lohan  until  modern  times.  He  is  the 
special  patron  of  tobacco-sellers,  and  his  jolly  fat  little 
image  often  adorns  their  shop-fronts.  Another  interesting 
person  sometimes  found  among  the  Eighteen  Lohan  is  the 
Indian  Buddhist  Dharmatara  (or  Dharmatrata),  in  Chinese 
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Fa-Chiu  (f^  ft).  This  is  perhaps  the  Dharmatara  who 
was  a  great  master  of  Dhyana  and  learned  author,  and 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era 
probably.  He  is  sometimes  called  a  great  Upasaka,  and 
is  represented  as  receiving  or  introducing  the  Sixteen  (or 
Eighteen)  Lohan.  Writing  about  Lhassa  the  learned 
Mr.  Chandra  Das  has  the  following :  ''  In  the  Na-chu 
Lha  Khang  Chapel  erected  by  one  of  the  Sakya  Lamas 
named  Wang  Chbyug  Tsondu,  were  the  most  remarkable 
statue-like  images  of  the  Sixteen  Sthaviras  called  Natan 
Ohudug,  arranged  to  represent  the  scene  of  their  reception 
by  TTpashaka  Dharma  Tala,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  devout  Buddhists  of  ancient  China."  ^  In  Tibet  the 
Sixteen  Arhats  are  called  Sthaviras,  and  ''Natan  Chudug" 
means  Sixteen  Sthaviras.  Then  "  Dharma  Tala "  is  for 
Dharmatara,  who  was  Indian,  not  Chinese.  He  is  also 
now  one  of  the  Eighteen  Lohan  in  Tibet  as  in  China. 
Jlinother  illustrious  personage  installed  as  one  of  these 
Xohan  in  many  temples  is  Kuanyin  P'usa.  He  appears 
as  such  in  his  capacity  as  Protector  of  Buddhism  and 
Buddhists. 

*  **  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Lhasa,"  p.  146. 


Art.  XIX. — Al-Muznffariy^ :  eonfaining  a  Recent  Contribution 
to  the  Study  of  'Omar  Ehayij&m.     By  E.  D.  Ross,  Ph.D. 

Under  the  above  Arabic  title  there  has  juat  appeared  in 
St,  Petersburg  a  Fi'stnchrift  to  Saron  Victor  Rosen,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  professional  activity.  It 
contains  articles  extending  over  a,  wide  range  of  subjects  by 
eleTen  of  bis  former  pupils,  who  are  most,  of  them  at  present 
professors  or  lecturers  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Baron  Rosen  (who  is  an  bonorary  member  of  this  Society) 
«ijoys  an  esteem  and  an  aSectioD  from  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  Oriental  Faculty  of  his  University,  such  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  few  men.  He  has  been  the  teacher  and 
constant  adviser  of  many  of  Russia's  most  distinguished 
Orientalists  of  the  last  two  decades,  and  this  collection 
of  articles  goes  to  prove  what  a  brilliant  group  of  young 
■oholars  he  has  round  him  at  the  present  time.  Nor  has 
Baron  Rosen's  kindly  aid  been  confined  to  hie  Russian 
colleagues :  we  feel  sure  that  many  scholars  on  the  Continent 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  we  know  that  some  of 
ns  in  England  have  learned  to  appreciate  his  kindness, 
whether  direct  or  indirect. 

The  title  Muzaffariyi  a  a  play  on  the  Christian  name  of 
Victor,  the  word  inuznjfar  meaning  in  Arabic  '  victorious.' 

The  eleven  articles  and  their  authors  are  as  follows ; — 

1.  HaGz-i-Abru  and  his  Works.     By  V.  Barthold. 

2.  Popular  Beliefs  of  the  Turks  of  Chinese  Turkestan  in 

reference  to  Natural  Phenomena.      By  N.  Katjinoff. 

3.  A  Hieratic  Papyrus,  from  the  CoUeclion  of  V.  Goleni- 

echeff,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Journey  of 
Una-Amon  to  Phoenicia.  (With  two  plates.)  By 
V.  Ooleniscbefi'. 

4.  Concerning  one  of  Tabari's  Sources.     By  N.  MMnikoff. 
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5.  "Xhiton    Gospoden''    (the   Seamless   Garment    of    the 

Saviour)  in  the  Written  Legend  of  the  Armenians, 
Georgians,  and  Syrians.     By  N.  Marr. 

6.  The  Commentary  of  Tankhimi  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Book 

of  the  Prophet  Jona.     By  P.  Kokovtsoff. 

7.  Extracts  from  the  Divan  of  Nabigha.     By  Baron  D« 

Gunzhurg. 

8.  Concerning  the  Persian  Prose  Version  of  the  "Book  of 

Sindbad/'     By  Serge  d'Oldenburg. 

9.  Traditions  concerning  the  Prophet  Salih  from  the  Kisaf- 

ul-Anbiya  of  Rubghuzl.     By  P.  Melioranski. 

10.  The   Application    of   the    System    of  fikh    in  Arabio 

Grammar.     By  A.  Schmidt. 

11.  'Omar    Xhayyam    and   the   "Wandering''   Quatrains. 

By  V.  Schukovski. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  space  at  our  disposal  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  an  epitome  of  each  of  the  articles 
enumerated  above.  The  last  on  the  list,  however,  we 
propose  to  treat  fully.  Considering  the  popularity  of  its 
subject  in  this  country,  and  also  the  important  and  quite 
new  light  it  throws  on  the  author  of  the  now  famous 
Ruhd^iydty  it  seems  a  pity  this  paper  should  remain  for 
ever  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  those  admirers  of  *Omar  who 
knew  no  Russian. 

The  present  paper  is  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of 
Professor  Schukovski's  Russian,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
biographical  extracts,  in  which  the  original  (Persian  or 
Arabic  as  the  case  may  be)  has  been  followed. 

One  may  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  in  the  whole 
range  of  Persian  literature  no  poet  is  to  be  found  who  has 
held  so  singular  a  position,  nor  one  who  up  to  the  present 
time  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  or  called  forth  so  many 
various  and  sharply  conflicting  appreciations  and  criticisms 
as  'Omar  Khayyam. 

He  has  been  regarded  variously  as  a  freethinker,  a 
subverter  of  Faith ;  an  atheist  and  materialist ;  a  pantheist 
and  a  scofier  at  mysticism;  an  orthodox  Musulman;  a  true 
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philoaoplier,  a  keen  observer,  a  maa  of  learning ;  a  boti  rivant, 
a  profiigate,  a  dissembler,  and  a  hypocrite ;  a  Ijlasphemer — 
n»y,  more,  an  incarnate  negation  of  positive  religion  and 
of  all  utoral  beliefs;  a  gentle  nature,  more  given  to  the 
oontemplalioD  of  things  divine  than  to  worldly  enjoymeiita; 
an  epicurean  sceptic ;  the  Persian  Abii-l-'Ala,  Voltaire, 
and  Heine.'  One  asks  oneself  whether  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  not  a  philosopher,  but  merely  an  intelligent  man 
(provided  he  be  not  a  moral  deformity)  in  whom  were 
ocmmingled  and  embodied  such  a  diversity  of  convictions, 
paradoxical  inclinations  and  tendencies,  of  high  moral 
courage  and  ignoblo  passions,  of  torturing  doubts  and 
TScillatioDs P  And  if  not,  whence  are  eucb  radical  differences 
of  opinion  to  be  traced  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  they  are  not  to  be  traced  to  'Omar 
himself  (although  nothing  human  would  have  been  strange 
to  him),  but  to  that  collection  of  what  we  call  Ais  Quatrains, 
which  is  given  to  ua  in  rare  manuscripts  and  numerous 
Oriental  [and  Occidental]  editions. 

This  collection,  though  by  no  means  free  from  objection, 
nevertheless,  without  any  justification  of,  or  attempt  to 
explain  its  glarinjr  inconsistencies,  has  hitherto  afforded  the 
material  for  all  estimates  of  the  poet. 

Apart  from  this,  attempts  to  fathom  Khayyam's  nature 
hsTe  been  beset  by  yet  another  obstacle,  namely,  that  up  te 
tha  present  lime  we  have  remained  in  almost  entire  ignorance 
of  the  history  of  his  outer  life,  of  the  milieu  in  which  he 
moved,  and  of  the  people  with  whom  be  came  in  contact. 
Everyone  who  has  ever  had  anything  te  do  with  'Omar 
Eharyam  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  repeat  the  story  of 
the  three  talented  school  friends — Khayyiim,  Niziim-ul-SIuUt, 
and  Hasan  Sabbah — a  story  fall  of  obvious  anachronisms 
and  drawn  from  apocryphal  sources. 

All  doubts  might  be  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  the 
autograph  copy  of  Ehayyam's  Quatrains,  and  of  his  philo- 
sophical treatises,  which  have  unfortunately  not  come  down 

[ominer,  Beaua,  Etli^. 
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to  US.  There  is,  however,  hut  little  hope  of  their  being 
discovered,  for  soon  after  Khayyam's  death  his  native  town, 
Nishapur,  repeatedly  underwent  all  the  horrors  of  rapine 
and  fire  at  the  hands  of  the  wild  hordes,  first  of  the  Ohuz 
and  then  of  the  Mogols.  Our  only  means,  therefore,  of 
somewhat  dissipating  the  mist  which  envelops  the  personality 
of  our  poet-thinker,  is  the  careful  study  of  his  collected 
quatrains  and  the  indication  of  fresh  biographical  notices 
referring  to  him.  Such  is  the  method  adopted  in  the 
present  article. 

We  will  begin  by  calling  attention  to  some  accounts  of 
*Omar's  life. 

The  earliest  reference  to  'Omar  Ehayyam  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Hijra.  Mohammad 
Shahraziiri,  author  of  a  little-used  history  of  learned  men, 
bearing  the  title  Nuzhet-ul-Arwah,  devotes  to  Ehayyam  the 
following  passage^ : — 

"  'Omar  Al-Khayyami  was  a  Nishapuri  by  birth  and  ex- 
traction. He  [may  be  regarded  as]  the  successor  of  Abu 
'All  (Avicenna)  in  the  various  branches  of  philosophic 
learning ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character  and  disliked 
entertaining  {sayyik  al-^atan).  While  he  was  in  Ispahan 
he  perused  a  certain  book  seven  times  and  then  knew  it 
by  heart.  On  his  return  to  Nlshapur  he  dictated  it  [from 
memory],  and  on  comparing  this  with  the  original  copy,  it 
was  found  that  the  difference  between  them  was  but  slight. 
He  was  averse  both  to  composition  and  to  teaching.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  handbook  on  natural  science,  and  of  two 
pamphlets,  one  entitled  Al-Wujud  (or  Real  Existence)  and 
the  other  Al-Kawn  waH  Takllf}  He  was  learned  in  the 
law,  in  classical  Arabic  (al-lug/iat),  and  in  history. 


'  Hero  (in  the  original  article)  follows  the  Arabic  text  [Berlin  Library  Or. 
MSS.,  217  (B.)],  while  in  a  parallel  column  is  printed  a  rersian  translation, 
taken  from  a  (presumably^  unique  MS.  in  the  Imp.  Asiatic  Mus.  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences  [No.  674,  Aghii  (11)].  Professor  Schukoyaki 
in  his  translation  has  followed  tne  Persian  version,  which  is  fuller  than  the 
original  and  seems  to  us  to  take  liberties  with  the  Arabic  in  the  process  of 
translation      We  have  followed  the  Arabic  only. — E.  D.  R. 

'  The  translation  of  this  title  is  hard  to  determine  without  any  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet. — E.  D.  R. 
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"  One  day  AI-Khayyam  went  to  aee  the  VezTr  'Abd-ur- 
lUzzak :  the  Chief  of  the  Kor'an  Readers,  AbG-l- Hasan 
Al-Obfizzuli,  was  with  thla  latter  [at  the  time],  and  the  two 
were  disciiBsing  tbe  disagreement  of  the  Kor'un  readers  ia 
regard  to  a  certain  verse.  [As  'Omar  entered]  the  Vezir 
aaid,  *  Here  we  have  the  authority,'  and  proceeded  to  ask 
Al-Khayyaral  [for  his  opinion]  on  the  matter,  ['Omar] 
enumerated  the  various  readings  of  the  Headers,  and 
explained  the  grounds  {'Hal)  for  each  one.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  exceptional  readings  {Bhaiedzz)  and  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  each,  and  expressed  his  preference  for  one 
view  in  particular. 

"  Al-Ghazzali  then  said  :  '  May  God  add  such  men  as  thee 
to  tlie  number  of  the  learned!  Of  a  truth  I  did  not  think 
anyone  of  the  Kor'an  Readers  know  the  readiDgs  by  heart 
to  this  extent — much  less  one  of  the  [secular]  philosophers.' 

"  As  for  the  sciences,  he  had  mastered  both  mathematics 
and  philosophy.  One  day  '  the  Proof  of  Islam,'  Al-Ghazzali, 
came  to  see  him  and  asked  him  how  it  came  that  one  could 
distinguish  one  of  the  parts  of  the  sphere,  which  revolve 
on  the  axis,  from  the  rest,  although  the  sphere  was  similar 
in  all  its  parts,  Al- Khayyiimi  pronounced  bis  views, 
beginning  with  a  certain  category  (makuh)  ;  but  he  refrained 
bom  entering  deeply  into  discussion — and  such  was  the 
wont  of  this  respected  Sheykh.  [Their  conversation  was 
interrupted  by]  the  call  to  midday  prayer,  whereupon  Al- 
Obazzall  said,  'Truth  has  oome  in,  aud  tying  has  goue  out.' 
'Omar  arose  and  went  to  visit  Sultan  Sanjar,  The  latter 
was  [at  the  time]  a  mere  child,  and  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  small-pox.  When  he  came  away  the  Vezir  asked 
kim,  ■  How  did  you  find  the  child,  and  what  did  you  prescribe 
for  him  ? '  'Omar  answered,  '  Tbe  child  is  in  a  most 
precnrious  state.'  An  Ethiopian  slave  reported  this  saying 
to  tbe  Sultan,  and  when  the  Sultan  recovered  he  became 
inimicQl  to  'Omar,  and  did  not  like  him.  Melik-shah 
treated  him  as  a  boon  companion ;  and  Shama-ut-MuIk 
konoured  him  greatly,  and  made  him  sit  beside  him  on 
kiB  tliroiio. 

t.%.A.t-  1898.  S3 
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"It  is  related  that  [*Omar]  was  [one  day]  picking 
his  teeth  with  a  toothpick  of  gold,  and  was  studying  the 
chapter  on  Metaphysics  from  [Avicenna's]  Book  of  Healing 
(UuJI).  When  he  reached  the  section  on  'The  One  and 
the  Many '  he  placed  the  toothpick  between  the  two  leaves, 
arose,  performed  his  prayers,  and  made  his  last  injunctions. 
He  neither  ate  nor  drank  anything  [that  day]  ;  and  when 
he  performed  the  last  evening  prayer,  he  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground  and  said  as  he  bowed :  '  Oh  God  !  verily 
I  have  known  Thee  to  the  extent  of  my  power :  forgive 
me  therefore.  Verily  my  knowledge  of  Thee  is  my  recom- 
mendation to  Thee.'  ^  And  [so  saying]  he  died :  may  God 
have  pity  on  him  ! 

"  He  wrote  beautiful  verses  both  in  Arabic  and  in  Persian, 
of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  examples." 

Here  follow  in  the  article  three  short  Arabic  kasidas,  in 
the  place  of  which,  however,  the  Persian  translation  quotes 
two  Persian  quatrains,  namely,  Whinfield,  Nos.  193  and  230. 

Again,  in  the  seventh  century  we  find  a  mention  of 
Khayyam  in  the  UCsJl  fO^>  ^^  "History  of  Learned 
Men,"  by  Ibn-al-Kifty,  who  died  in  646  a.h.  This  extract 
was  printed  by  Woepcke,  from  the  Paris  Codex,  in  his 
**  L'AIgebre  d'Omar  Alkhayyami,"  p.  or  :  translation, 
pp.  v  and  vi.  Professor  Schukovski  reprints  the  text, 
partly  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  partly  because  he 
has  been  able  to  collate  it  with  the  MSS.  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Munich. 

"  *Omar  Al-Khayyam,  Imam  of  Khorasan,  and  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  day,  was  versed  in  the  science  of  the 
Greeks.  He  encouraged  the  search  after  the  One  Judge, 
by  means  of  the  purification  of  the  inclinations  of  the  flesh 
for  the  sake  of  the  elevation  of  the  human  soul.  He 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  studying  political  science 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Greeks.     The  later  Sufis 

ciiiJl  ^i  cs\i\ 
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have  fuund  themaulTcs  in  agreement  with  aome  of  tbe  esterior 
(i.e.  literal)  lueaninga  of  hia  ^eraea  and  have  introduced 
them  into  their  system,  and  diacuss  them  in  their  public 
nod  private  gatherings.  But  their  inner  meaning  is 
B  stinging  serpent  to  the  SAari'a     .     .     .     .' 

"But  aiDce  the  people  of  hia  day  reviled  him  for  his 
religion,  and  expoaed  t^  view  the  aocrets  he  had  veiled 
from  them,  he  feared  for  hia  blood,  and  reined  the  bridle 
of  bis  tongue  and  pen.  He  performed  the  Pilgrimage,  not 
out  of  piety,  but  from  fear  [of  men],  and  revealed  a  ao^ret 
from  among  his  impure  secrete.  When  he  came  to  Baghdad 
tnen  of  hia  way  of  thinking  in  the  ancient  acienoe  beset 
him,  but  he  ahut  on  them  his  door,  with  the  abutting  of 
repentance  and  not  of  companionship.  And  when  he 
returned  from  the  Pilgrimage  to  his  town  he  used  to  go 
noroing  and  evening  to  the  place  of  worship,  and  concealed 
his  secret  thoughts,  which,  however,  perforce  revealed 
themselves.  He  was  without  an  equal  in  the  sciences  of 
astronomy  and  philosophy,  and  he  became  proverbial  in 
these  branches.  If  only  he  could  have  safeguarded  hia 
good  name ! 

"  By  him  there  are  fugitive  veraes  whose  hidden  meaning 
penetratat)  iheir  veil  of  concealment,  and  whose  fount  of 
-conception  is  troubled  by  the  turbidness  of  their  secret 
intont." 

Ilere  are  quoted  four  lines  of  Arabic  verse. 

The  next  notice  is  taken  from  the  SLi\  jV;T  of  Zakhariyya 
Kaavin!  (d,  682),  finished  nearly  forty  years  later.  Here 
we  read  (see  Wuatenfeld'a  Edition,  p.  318)  as  follows:— 

"Among  the  learned  men  of  Nishiipiir  was  'Omar  Khaj-yam. 
Be  was  a  man  versed  in  all  branches  of  philosophy,  especially 
in  Mathematics.  He  lived  in  tlie  reign  of  Melik  Shlth  the 
Seljuk,  who  gave  him  much  money  for  the  purchase  of 
astronomical  apparatus  and  observation  of  the  stars — but 
the  Sultan  died  before  their  completion.     Tliey  relate  that 

'  TtiP  (nllovring  neoteEoe  U  wmewhnt  obscure  ;  it  rende — 


8M  iniara  ught  ok  ^ohab  mmatum. 


'Omar,  wUfe  staying  in  a  oertein  tabai,  notked  ^t  ^ 
JahahilftBtB  oouplauied  dE  the  almndmoa  of  ^  bli^ 
whose  pollutions  defiled  their  olothes.  He  theirenpoft  aade 
a  bird  oat  of  olay  and  placed  it  on  the  highest  poiilt  of  tiie 
building.  [After  this]  the  birds  kept  away  fr<»i  tibe  mAt^, 
It  is  also  related  fhtsA  one  of  the  dootoia  of  the  law  used 
to  oome  daily  before  sunrise  to  read  philosophy  under  hli|P^ 
but  used  to  dsaoonoe  him  to  the  people.  So  'Omi^  otSh§L 
to  his  house  all  the  drummers  and  trumpeters,  and  w^ii^ 
the  doot^  of  ike  law  eame  as  usual  for  his  lesson^  ^Omar 
Ofdered  the  men  to  beat  their  drums  mA  hlaw  i^Mt 
trumpetSi  and  thus  ooUeoted  round  himsell  peopb  fima 
erery  quarts.  He  then  addressed  them,  saying :  'Mm  0i 
NUhapSr ;  here  is  your  teacher.  He  comes  every  di^  # 
this  hour  to  me,  and  studies  science  with  me,  but  to  ffM^ 
he  (q>eaks  of  me  in  the  mumdr  you  know.  If  I  am  ifuJOgr 
as  he  says,  then  why  does  he  come  and  study  with  iai# 
and  if  not,  then  why  does  he  abuse  his  teacher  P  "*  i  « 

The  author  of  a  little-known  hii^rical  work,  emtillsi 
^j\fi\  iji^jif  composed  in  808  a.h.,  commuuieated  t&a 
following  fitcts  about  *Omar : — 

**  Ktmyydm. — *Omar,  the  son  of  Ibrahim  Khayyam.  He 
surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  most  sciences,  and 
especially  in  astronomy.  He  is  the  author  of  world- 
renowned  and  incomparable  treatises.  Among  his 
poems  [is  the  following  quatrain]  : — 


1  This  quitrain  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  known  editions  of  'Omar ;  hnt 
in  the  Bafi  IkUm  it  is  (with  slight  yariation)  attributed  to  Qakim  Sanil 
(d.  A.H.  626  or  636). 
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[  TrrjtuitUion.] 
'  Every  atom  which  has  been  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
Was  once  a  sun-faced,  Venus-browed  [^beauty]  ; 
Blow  away  the  dust  from  a  beauty's  cheek  with  delicacy. 
For  that  too  was  ouce  the  cheek  and  ringlet  of  a  beauty.' 
"Anecdote. — Abu-1-Haaan  al-Beyhaki  says:  'In  the  year 

505  I  was  present  at  a  gathering  at  the  house  of  the  Imam 

'Omar,  and  he  asked  me  to  explain  the  followiDg  verse  from 

the  HaiUBsa ' : — 


"  Sultan  Melik  Shah,  the  Seljuk  and  the  Khalif  .  .  .  .^ 
were  bis  coatemporaries.  ConoerDing  his  death  the  Imam 
Mohammad  of  Baghdad  says: — 'He  was  reading  [the 
chapter]  on  Metaphysics  in  the  Book  of  Healing,  and 
on  reaching  the  section  on  "  The  One  and  the  Many," 
he  placed  something  between  the  leaves  [at  the  place 
where  he  was]  reading,  and  said  to  me,  "  Call  the  people, 
that  I  may  give  them  my  last  injunctions."  And  when 
his  friends  bad  assembled  round  bim,  he  stood  up  in 
the  manner  prescribed  [by  ritual]  and  began  to  pray. 
Ignoring  all  else  [-)/  u=|/='  j^  j']>  he  performed  the 
erening  prayer,  and  having  placed  his  forehead  on  the 
ground  he  said :  "  Oh  God !  verily  I  have  known  Thee 
to  the  extent  of  my  power :  forgive  me  therefore.  Verily 
my  knowledge  of  Thee  is  my  recommendation  to  Tbee " ; 
and  with  these  words  he  resigned  his  soul  to  God.' 

"  They  say  that  the  last  words  he  uttered  in  verse  were  tlie 
following : — 


oVj'j 


^^.iiJjl 


■,1 


'  Hire  follatTS  the    Arn1ii< 

Mmtainlne  *  commrnUrt  on 

•  Tb*  luuui  of  Ihe  StuUf 


:  TBnp   in   qacptinn,  sod  b  veij  obscnre   passa^ 

:b»  rame. 

bos  iIlaapp«Brrd  from  the  MS, 
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*  Oh  God,  I  am  weary  of  my  own  baseness  I 
Of  my  anguish  and  empty-handedness ! 
Even  as  Thou  bringest  existence  out  of  non-existence, 

so  take 
Me  from  my  own  non-existence  for  the  honour  of  Thy 

existence.' '' 

The  last  notice  of  ^mar  which  Professor  Schukoyski 
quotes  is  taken  from  the  abridged  edition  of  the  Universal 
History  known  as  ^\  ^j^* 

**  'Omar  Khayyam,  the  Wise,  belongs  to  the  most  learned 
men  of  Ehorasan.  In  philosophy  he  is  considered  to  rank 
dose  to  Ayicenna.  From  the  history  of  Fasil  Mohammad 
Shahrazurf  we  learn  that  ('Omar)  was  bom  in  NishSpur, 
and  that  his  ancestors  were  also  Nishapuris.  Some  maintain 
that  he  came  from  the  village  of  Shamsad,  a  dependency 
of  Balkh,  and  that  he  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Basank, 
a  dependency  of  Astarabad.  However  this  may  be,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  Nishapur  was  his  home.  By 
reason  of  his  avarice  and  parsimoniousness  in  the  spreading 
of  science,  he  did  not  produce  many  works.  One  of  his 
pamphlets  entitled  '  The  Scales  of  Wisdom '  (Mizan-ul-hukm) 
— K>n  the  testing  of  the  value  of  objects  set  with  precious 
stones  without  removing  the  stones  —  gained  a  certain 
celebrity ;  as  did  another  pamphlet  entitled  '  Needs  of 
Places '  (h^^\  z^^jl),  which  deals  with  the  definition  of  the 
four  seasons  [of  the  year],  and  the  causes  of  variance  of 
the  climatic  conditions  in  the  different  towns  and  coimtries. 
From  most  of  (his)  works  it  is  apparent  that  'Omar  believed 
in  the  transmigration  of  the  Soul. 

"  It  is  related  that  there  was  in  Nishapur  an  old  seminary 
{madrasa).  In  order  that  it  might  be  restored,  asses  brought 
bricks.  The  '  Master '  was  one  day  walking  in  the  court  of 
the  school  with  some  students:  one  of  the  donkeys  could 
not  manage  to  enter  [the  court] :   when  the  Master  saw 
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this  he  smiled,   and,   going   up  to   the   donkey,   said   the 
following  impromptu  veraea  :— 

IfrllMtBRlQaDdliaat  returnod,  and     .     .     .     .' 
A  bftB  disappeared  a-mong  naineB. 
Thy  nails  being  eoUeoted  have  become  a  hoof; 
Thy  beard  growing  on  thy  back  has  bocome  a  tail.' 

"The  donkey  then  entered.  They  asked  the  Master  the 
cause  of  this.  He  said :  '  The  soul  which  ia  attached  to  the 
body  of  this  ass  was  formerly  in  the  body  of  a  teacher  in 
this  Beminary ;  he  was  therefore  unable  to  enter,  but  now 
that  he  knows  that  his  colleagues  have  recognized  him,  he 
CBiinot  help  but  enter     .     .     .     .' " 

Here  follows  a  short  version  of  the  famous  story  of  the 
three  schoolfellows. 

Passing  to  the  compilation  of  the  Quatrains  of  'Omar 
Kbayyum,  Professor  Schukovaki  recalls  the  well-known 
hct  that  the  older  the  edition  the  smaller  is  the  number 
nf  quatrains  therein  coulattied  ;  and  gives  a  Hst  of  the 
HSS.  contained  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  noting 
the  number  of  quatrains  found  in  each,' 

Whinfield  mentions  in  his  preface  (p.  xvi)  that  a  lady,' 
having  compared  all  (?)  the  'Omar  MSS.  io  Europe,  found 
a  total  number  of  1,200  different  ruba'y.     This  lady  came 

'  No  ODV  liu  Jet  (irrived  st  b  satisfajiloTy  tranaUtion  of  tha  end  of  thia  line. 
It  jimlnblT  rvtim  Uy  mmv  game :  at.  Vullen'  Lcdgod,  ii,  1,463. 

'  A  itill  ni'irr  complotu  liit  is  to  b6  found  in  Mr.  Heron  Allen's  edition.  Tbe 
nidnt  M.S.,  llip  IliMleinn  [whicU  in  tliui  ^ition  ban  been  reprndnced  in 
luuiiuli)].  b«an  Oiv  diito  nf  866  A.n.  and  oontaias  151  quslrains.  Mr.  Allen 
«lb  Mtenlion  Io  the  MS.  ol  finiiki|)Ur,  recentlj  diacuveii-d,  uliich,  Ihoncb  it 
hMn  tbc  mtIt  iaU  o(  VCI  x.a.,  MSIaiiu  u  mnnT  as  003  qontnitLg.— E.  D.  B. 

>  Ho.  Java  E.  Ctddl  [FruoT'i  Mt^uine,  Mrj.  IBTBJ. 
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to  the  conclusion — upon  what  grounds  we  do  not  know — 
that  from  250  to  300  ought  to  be  regarded  as  genuine, 
and  that  the  remainder  are  falsely  attributed  to  'Omar. 
Naturally  it  is  difficult  to  prove  such  a  conclusion — to  select 
from  1,200  pieces  those  that  may  be  ascribed  definitely 
to  the  pen  of  *Omar — seeing  that  we  have  the  criterion 
neither  of  language  nor  of  thought  to  go  upon.  Whinfield 
embodied  only  500  quatrains  into  his  edition,  and  was  only 
able  to  indicate  five  instances  where  the  verses  were  to  be 
met  with  in  other  authors.  In  so  doing  he  was  on  the 
right  way,  although  not  fully  equipped.  He  casts  a  doubt 
upon  the  genuineness  of  this  or  that  quatrain ;  but  his 
observations  lose  half  their  value  from  the  fact  that  in  no 
one  of  the  five  examples  does  he  give  the  source  to  which 
they  may  be  traced.  Such  observations,  in  fact,  can  only 
have  a  real  value  when  in  each  individual  case  the  source 
which  throws  doubt  on  the  originality  of  Khayyam  is 
indicated  in  an  exact  manner ;  and  their  value  increases 
proportionally  to  the  antiquity  of  the  source  and  its 
copy.  Finally,  they  may  prove  of  decisive  signification  in 
reference  to  the  oldest  known  copy  of  *Omar  should  they 
bear  a  date  prior  to  this  latter,  namely  865  a.h.^ 

Professor  Schukovski  tells  us  he  has  long  been  engaged 
in  inquiring  into  the  genuineness  of  various  quatrains 
attributed  to  *Omar.  This  inquiry  suggested  itself  to  him 
in  the  first  place  during  his  stay  in  Persia  in  1884,  when 
he  happened  to  come  across  the  quatrain  beginning : 


)i^  y  J^j  ^^  if>^  ^ 


(Nicolas,  91;  Whinfield,  93),  in  the  Indian  lithograph  of 
the  ci^U-li^  of  *Abd-Allah  Ansarl.  Since  that  time  he 
began  carefully  to  note  down  in  his  copy  of  *'  Nicolas " 
all  such  *'  wandering  **  quatrains,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
he  has  discovered  eighty-two.  These  quatrains  have  been 
found  **  wandering  *'  among  various  anthologies,  divans,  and 

*  This  refers  to  the  Bodleian  MS.    See  note  above. 
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bintories — both  MSS.  and  print&d  books — aud  comprise  a  litt 
of  thirty-nine  different  authors. 

Tbe  writer  of  the  article  next  proceeds  to  enumeFate  the 
TariouB  MSS.  in  which  he  has  found  the  "  wandererB," 

I.  jL«J'  J^r*'  written  by  Nejm^n-Din  Abu  Bakri  Razi 
(d.  654  A.H.)  in  the  year  620  a.h. 

The  MS.  he  consulted  was  copied  in  the  year  735  a,h., 
and  ia  therefore  130  years  older  than  the  Bodleian  'Omar. 
This  work  is  of  importance  to  such  as  are  interested  in 
the  present  question ;  for  quite  apart  from  the  early  date 
of  its  oompilation  and  tbe  antiquity  of  this  MS.  it  deserves 
our  fullest  attention,  and  has  a  wide  significance  in  that 
the  author  speaks  of  'Omar  as  "an  unhappy  philosopher 
and  materialist,"  and  with  such  views  he  most  certainly 
could  not  have  introduced  in  support  of  his  Sufistic  doctrines 
verses  which  obviously  belonged  to  'Omar. 

Here  is  the  paesage  in  which  this  scathing  judgment  on 
our  poot  occurs.  (H(>re  follows  in  the  article  the  Persian 
t«zt,  of  which  we  give  an  English  translation.) 

"And  it  is  well  known  what  was  the  wisdom  of  setting 
the  pure,  elevated,  and  apiritua.1  soul  in  a  mean  and  dark 
earthy  form,  and  again  separating  them  and  cutting  off  the 
soul  from  the  surrounding  mould ;  and  the  reason  (is  also 
known)  of  the  destruction  of  the  body,  and  again  scattering 
tbe  mould  on  the  day  of  resurrection  and  investing  the 
soul  (with  life) — namely,  that  be  (man)  might  escape  from 
the  '  bint '  (>/v)  given  in  tbe  Koran  (Sura  7,  v,  178), 
'They  are  like  flocks,  nay,  they  are  even  more  erring,'  and 
attain  the  degree  of  humanity,  and  that  they  might  be 
brought  out  from  behind  the  veil  of  negligence,  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  Koran  (Sura  30,  v.  6),  'They  know 
the  outward  appearance  of  this  present  life,  but  they  are 
careless  as  to  the  life  to  come,'  and  that  be  should  set  the 
foot  of  taste  and  passion  upon  the  'true  way.'  But  those 
unfortunate  philosophers  and  materialista  who  are  shut  out 
from  both  these  blessings,  arc  bewildered  and  have  gone 
f  with  a  certain  man  of  letters  (J^^),  who  is  famous 
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among  them  for  his  talent,  his  wisdom,  his  sagacity,  and 
his  learning.  And  that  man  is  'Omar  Xhayyam.  To  form 
an  estimate  of  his  utter  shamelessness  and  corruption,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  following  verses  composed 
hy  him. 


1  .. 


W^  j^j3  ^j^  u^  ^ 

1/  S-?^  jr^  ^^  LTi  '^^  "-^^^jj 


'  To  this  circle,  which  comprises  our  entry  and  our  exit. 

Neither  end  nor  beginning  is  evident. 
No  one  in  the  world  tells  us  truly 
Whence  we  come  nor  whither  we  go. 

*  Our  Creator,  when  He  settled  the  course  of  Nature, 
Why  did  He  subject  it  to  diminution  and  decay  ? 
If  it  turned  out  ugly,  who  was  answerable  for  the  form  ? 
If  it  turned  out  fair,  why  was  it  allowed  to  perish  ? '  " 

II.  MSS.  of  'Attar  of  Nishapur.  Two  copies  of  his  ci;LX^. 
A  copy  of  the  <UU  jl::^^,  not  dated,  but,  to  judge 
by  paper  and  orthography,  reri/  old. 

in.  Divan  of  Jelal-ud-Dln  Rumi. 
IV.  Divan  of  Kemal-i-Isfahani.     933  a.m. 
V.  Divan  of  Hafiz. 


^  See  Lucknow  edition,  p.  8,  and  Teheran  ed.,  p.  14. 
»  See  Whinfield,  No.  126. 
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VL  MSS.  of  'Abd-Alloli  Ansart.    • 
VII.  MSS.  of  AnverT. 
Vni.  MSS.  of  1^1  i--u>  of  Amia  Razi. 
IX.  MSS.  of  >^  lA;T. 
X.  Various  collectioos  in  MS. 

It  ia  evident  that  among  tlie  authora  above  cited  for  the 
history  of  the  "wandering"  quatrains,  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  works  of  Razi,  'Attar,  and  Jelal-ud- 
Din  RiimL 

Professor  Schukovski  here  prints  the  82  "  wandering " 
quatrains,  stating  after  each  in  what  other  works  he  has 
found  them,  and  to  whom  each  ia  attributed.  We  will 
limit  ourselves  here  to  enumerating  the  quatrains  according 
to  the  numbers  they  bear  in  the  editions  of  Nicolas  (N.), 
Wbinfield  (W.),  and  Bodleian  MS.  (B.),  numbered  according 
to  Mr.  Heron  Allen's  edition.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Professor  Schukovski  derived  his  information  concerning 
B.  from  the  footnotes  to  Whinfield's  text.  "We  have  added 
a  few  further  references  to  the  Bodleian  MS.,  and  these  we 
have  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


1.  N.  1.  W.  1. 

16. 

N.  70,  W.  73. 

a.  N.  3.  W.  2. 

17. 

N.  74,  W.  76. 

3.  N.  8,  W.  7,  B.  5. 

18. 

N.  76,  W.  78. 

4.  N.  9,  W.  8. 

19. 

N.  79,  W.  81. 

5.  N.  10,  W.  9. 

20. 

N.  89,  W.  91. 

6.  N.  18,  W.  21. 

21. 

N.  91,  W.  93, 

7.  N.  24.  W.  28,  B.  U.' 

22. 

N.  94. 

8.  N.  38,  W,  42,  B.  19. 

23. 

N.  96,  W.  97. 

9.  N.  4T,  W.  50. 

24. 

N.  110,  W.  140. 

10.  N.  49.  W.  52, 

26. 

N.  113,  W.  142. 

11.  N.  54,  W.  57. 

26. 

N.  116,  W.  144. 

12.  N.  65,  W.  68. 

27. 

N.  182,  W.  197,  B 

13.  H.  69,  W.  62. 

28. 

N.  120,  W.  147. 

14.  U.  63,  W.  66. 

29. 

N.  130,  W.  166. 

16.  N.  69.  W.  72. 

30. 

N.  141,  W.  164. 
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31.  K  143,  W.  166. 

32.  N.  144. 

33.  N.  146,  W.  168. 

34.  N.  152,  W.  173. 

35.  N.  155. 

36.  N.  158,  W.  177. 

37.  N.  165,  W.  183. 

38.  N.  168,  W.  185. 

89.  N.  179,  W.  194,  B.  77. 

40.  N.  183,  W.  198. 

41.  N.  184,  W.  199. 

42.  N.  187,  W.  202. 

43.  N.  193,  W.  206. 

44.  N.  199,  W.  243, 

45.  N.  202.  W.  246. 

46.  N.  203,  B.  87.* 

47.  N.  224,  B.  96.* 

48.  N.  225,  "W.  264. 

49.  N.  226,  W.  265. 

50.  N.  229,  W.  268,  B.  1. 

51.  N.  230,  W.  269,  B.  99. 

52.  N.  236,  W.  276. 

53.  N.  238,  W.  278. 

54.  N.  255,  W.  295. 

55.  N.  260,  W.  300. 

56.  N.  263,  W.  306. 


57.  N.  266,  W.  308. 

68.  N.  266,  W.  309. 

69.  N.  274,  W.  317. 

60.  N.  290,  W.  330,  B.  116. 

61.  N.  294,  W.  332,  B.  118. 

62.  N.  296,  W.  333. 

63.  N.  301,  W.  367. 

64.  N.  309. 

65.  N.  324. 

66.  N.  328,  W.  869. 

67.  N.  337,  W.  376. 

68.  N.  348,  W.  390,  B.  129. 

69.  N.  350,  "W.  392. 

70.  N.  351,  W.  393,  B.  180. 

71.  N.  353,  W.  395. 

72.  N.  361,  W.  406. 

73.  N.  379,  W.  420. 

74.  N.  370,  W.  414,  B.  185. 

75.  N.  374,  W.  417. 

76.  N.  387,  W.  430. 

77.  N.  394,  W.  436,  B.  146. 

78.  N.  396,  W.  438. 

79.  N  426,  W.  463. 

80.  N.  438. 

81.  N.  444,  W.  476. 

82.  N.  450,  W.  490,  B.  157.* 


If  we  attempt  to  divide  into  groups  the  above  82  quatrains 
(of  which  11 '  are  contained  in  the  Bodleian  MS.)  according 
to  their  contents,  we  shall  find  that  about  33  per  cent,  are 
devoted  to  Love,  Wine,  and  Self-indulgence  (=in  B. 
3  quatrains) ;  about  43  per  cent,  give  expression  to  com- 
plaints against  Fate,  the  world,  and  man ;  his  frailty, 
helplessness,  and  folly  ( =  in  B.  4  quatrains) ;  about  7  per 
cent,  contain  appeals  to  God  (=  in  B.  1  quatrain) ;  about 
the     same     percentage    deal     with     mysticism     (^  in    B. 


*  We  have  seen  above  that  15  is  the  number. 
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1  quatrain) ;  about  6  per  cent,  lull  uiiiler  the  head  of 
pbiloaopbic  utterances  and  rules  of  conduct;  and  finally, 
about  4  per  cent,  treat  of  freethinking  and  Musulman 
religious  speculation  (=ia  B.  2  quatraina).  Thus  the 
great  majority  of  the  "wandering"  quatrains  enter  into  the 
province  of  Omarian  epicureanism,  scepliciam,  and  pessimism. 
If  we  allow  that  these  groups  in  a  complete  collection 
of  'Omar  Khayyam's  Quatrains  would  be  represented  in  the 
•ame  proportion,  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  concluaion  that 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  our  po«t  it  will  bo  safest  to  regard 
those  quatrains  which  belong  to  the  lost  four  groups  as  less 
debatable  material :  that  is  to  say,  we  must  look  upon  'Omar 
u  a  deeply  learned  man,  following  bia  own  convictions, 
who,  tortured  with  the  questions  of  existonce,  and  finding 
DO  solution  to  life  in  Musulman  dogmas,  worked  out  for 
himself  a  regular  conception  of  life  {Weliamchiiung)  based 
on  Sufistic  mysticism ;  a  man  who,  without  altogether 
diacarding  belief,  smilod  maliciously  at  the  inconsistencies 
and  peculiarities  of  the  Islam  of  his  time,  which  left  many 
Diinds  dissatisfied  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  needing 
aa  it  did  "vivification,"  and  finding  this  in  tho  person  of 
Ohazzall,  who  in  this  movement  assigned  the  proper  place 
to  the  mystic  element.  'Omar  was  a  preacher  of  moral 
purity  and  a  contemplative  life  :  one  who  loved  his  God  and 
struggled  to  master  the  eternal,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 
In  this  manner  also  is  'Omar  portrayed  in  the  biographical 
notices  we  have  published  :  a  defender  of  "Greek  Science," 
famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Koran  and  the  Law, 
and  at  the  same  lime  a  "atinging  serpent"  to  tho 
Sltarl'a ;  a  wit  and  a  mocker,  a  bitter  and  implacable 
enemy  of  all  hypocrisy,  a  man  who,  while  curing 
others  of  the  wounds  of  worldly  triviality,  impurity,  and 
sinful  vanity,  himself  only  with  almost  his  last  breath 
closed  the  philosophic  book  "  Healing "  and  turned  with 
a  tonching  prayer  to  the  One  God,  the  Infinite,  whom  he 
had  been  striving  to  comprehend  with  all  the  strength  of 
his  mind  and  heart,  Khayyam's  lively  protests  and  his 
heated  words  iu  freedom's  cause  brought  upon  him  many 
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bitter  moments  in  his  life  and  exposed  him  to  numerous 
attacks  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the 
Shiite  community.  Besides  these,  then  as  now  (apart  from 
hypocrites),  persons  were  not  wanting  who,  failing  to  under- 
stand 'Omar,  regarded  him  as  ah  unbeliever,  atheist,  and 
materialist.  But  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  people  of 
Persia  and  India,  realizing,  perhaps  instinctively,  the  injustice 
of  former  reproaches,  have  taken  to  publishing  and  reading 
'Omar  Khayyam  in  collections  side  by  side  with  Abu  Said, 
'Abd- Allah  Ansari,  and  'Attar — that  is  to  say,  with  mystic 
Sufis  of  the  purest  water,  men  whose  moral  and  religiouB 
reputations  were  spotless. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    Water  (Watcra)  in  Sitihalese. 

Dear  Pkofessob  Bhvs  Davids,  —  As  you  have,  on 
page  198  of  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  mentioned 
the  auggeatioD,  to  which  I  gave  expression  in  a  note  to 
my  paper  on  Enox's  Sinhalese  Vocabulary  in  the  Ceylon 
B.K.A.S.  Journal  for  189f>,  that  the  ordinary  Sinhalese 
word  for  water,  tliyn  or  dii/ara,  was  ousted  by  iralura 
through  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  (and  English)  water. 
I  aholl  be  glud  if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  my  reasons 
for  this  suspicion. 

First,  however,  let  me  say  that  I  never  imagined  or 
snggeeted  that  waUtra  was  derieed  from  wakr ;  though 
one  of  my  Ceylon  critics  has  fathered  this  absurdity  upon 
me.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Amdwatura  was  written  long 
before  the  Dutch  or  even  the  Portuguese  visited  Ceylon 
is  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary.  (En  passant,  I  may 
mention  that  a  learned  German  scholar,  some  years  ago, 
fell  into  the  not  unnatural  error  of  deriving  Amdvalura 
bom  the  Sanskrit  dtma  +  avaCara  :  the  fact  being,  that 
i»nd  =  amrita.) 

The  Jfdmdiraliya,  a  poetical  vocabulary  of  Sinhalese 
Bynonyms,  written  by  Nalluruiun  in  1421  a.d.,  gives  ten 
words  ntesning  'water,'  among  which  is  di^a,  but  not 
teatura.  The  latt«r  word  it  duly  records,  but,  with  oga, 
explains  as  meaning  '  flood.'  Clough's  Sinhalese  Dictionary 
tnnslBtes  icatura  by  '  water,'   and  waturu  by   '  fiood,   floK 
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of  water ;  rainy  cloud ;  squall/  That  these  last,  and  not 
'water'  pure  and  simple,  were  the  original  meanings  of 
watura  is  certain.  In  Elu  poetry  diya  is  the  almost 
universal  word  for  '  water.' 

The  late  Dr.  Paul  Goldschmidt,  in  his  ''  Notes  on  Ancient 
Simhalese  Inscriptions/'  in  the  Ceylon  B.R.A.S.  Journal 
for  1879,  in  a  note  on  an  inscription  of  the  tenth  oentury 
A.D.  at  Mahakalattsewa,  has  the  following  remarks : — 

''  Diy^  *  water/  from  udaka,  daka.  This  is  the  ancient  word 
for  'water'  which  in  modern  times  had  to  yield  its  place  to 
watura  (but  diya  is  still  used  in  literature  and  in  some  com* 
pounds).  I  take  the  opportunity  here  of  giying  the  interesting 
history  of  watura.  This  is  derived  from  Skt.  witula  (or  an  older 
form  vatura),  *  windy,  inflated.'  This  first  was  used  as  a  sub- 
stantiye  for  *  rain  cloud,'  as  proved  by  its  Hindi  equivalent 
hddala  (see  Beames,  '  Comparative  Grammar,'  ii,  145);  tiien  it 
came  to  mean  'a  shower  of  rain'  or  any  violent  flood,  which 
is  its  signification  in  ancient  and  still  in  literary  Simhalese 
(see  Namavaliya  82,  where  it  is  given  as  a  synonyme  for  oglia) ; 
at  last,  in  very  modem  times,  it  acquired  the  signification  of 
*  water '  in  general,  instead  of  diya." 

Dr.  Eduard  Miiller  also,  in  his  "Notes  on  Ancient 
Sinhalese  Inscriptions,"  in  the  Ceylon  B.R.A.S.  Journal 
for  1883,  in  a  note  on  the  DambuUa  inscription  (end 
of  twelfth  century)  says  of  diya :  "  This  word  disappeared 
from  the  language  shortly  after  the  time  of  this  inscription, 
and  was  replaced  by  watura  (so  already  at  Gp.  and  Thup.)." 
These  last  contractions  refer  to  the  Galpota  and  Thuparama 
inscriptions  (both  of  the  reign  of  Ni95ahka  Malla,  1187— 
1196  A.D.).  In  the  former  we  are  told  that  "When  he 
[the  king]  traversed  a  dry  desert  and  wished  for  water, 
an  unexpected  cloud  instantly  poured  down  an  abundant 
shower."  Now  the  word  here  used  for  *  water'  is  pom 
(Pali  pdnii/am),  and  the  'abundant  shower'  is  maha-waiuru. 
In  the  other  inscription  we  read  of  *a  rain  of  gifts,'  mcAa 
dan  watura.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  neither  of  these  cases 
does  watura  mean  '  water '  in  the  general  sense. 
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As  I  have  pointed  out,  in  my  note  to  whioli  you  Iiave 
referred,  tralura  seema  to  have  been  unknown  to  Knos,  at 
any  riite  in  the  sense  of  'water,'  diyara  (lieurii)  being  the 
word  he  gives  in  all  cusea.  In  the  manuscript  Arte  e  gram- 
fnatica  dn  liiigon  Ckimjala,  written  by  the  Rev.  Father  Pero 
Borgoim  in  1645,  I  find  diaiira,  diora,  'agoa,'  but  nothing' 
like  icatura.  Chriatoph  Schweitzer,  also,  who  was  in  Ceylon 
from  1676  to  lfi8"2,  gives  the  Sinhalese  for  'water'  as 
rfiwrrc  Id  a  manuscript  Dutch  -  Sinhalese  dictionary  in 
my  possession  (a  copy  of  that  of  1756  or  1759?)  I  find, 
however,  ica<tter  explained  by  watura,  diyaitara,  jalnija. 

James  Atwis,  in  his  paper"On  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese 
Language,"  in  tha  Ceylon  B.R.A.S.  Journal  for  1867-70, 
cotinM^te  icalura  with  Piili  nirt;  while  Professor  E.  Kuhn, 
in  his  paper  "  On  the  Oldest  Aryan  Element  of  the  Sinhalese 
Vocabulary  "  (translated  by  me  in  the  I»ii,  Ant.,  xii).  Bays  : 
"vaturii,  whose  Aryan  origin  appears  to  me  by  no  means 
impossible,  in  spite  of  an  etymology  being  still  wanting." 
I  think,  however,  that  Dr.  Gold  Schmidt's  explanation, 
({Uoted  above,  is  the  correct  one.  In  that  case  its  root 
i»  VA  (blowj,  and  not  UD  (wet)  ;  and  vahira  and  waler 
are  entirely  unconnected,  the  curious  similarity  of  the  words 
being  purely  accidental ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  diya  and 
leater,  though  so  unlike  in  form  and  sound,  are  actually 
Oognutes. — Yours  very  truly, 

Donald  Fbrgdson. 

Ci-oijdon,  Jan.  20,  1898. 


2.    The  Conquests  op  SAMrnHAOCPTA. 

The  AUahubad  inscription  mentions,  among  the  Kings 
of  the  South,  Dumana  of  Erandapulla,  which  place  has 
kiot  yet  been  identified   (see  this  Journal,  1897,  p.  871). 

EraQilapalla  in  evidently  the  modern  Erundol,  the  chief 
Vovn  of  a  subdivision  of  the  same  name  in  the  Khiindiish 
|-X!atrict,  Bombay  Presidency,  And,  in  now  pointing  this 
I  «iit,  1  can  only  express  my  surprise  at  not  recognizing 
I  ibe  idttDlificutivn  when  I  edited  the  record,  or  at  any  rate 
>.  189S.  24 
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when  I  was  iakmg  through  the  press  the  seoonid  edition 

of  mjr  DjfnaBtim  of  the  Kanarene  DisMeta  (see  the  OoMetieer 

of  the  Bomboff  Frendeney,  toI.  I,  part  I!,  p.  277  £),  and 

had  oocaaion  to  quote  the  Allahabad  reoord  in  some  intro- 

ductorfr  jmssages. 

J.  F.  Flbvt. 
22nd  Januttry,  1898. 

3.    Thb  Lanocjaoe  of  ^mali-land. 

8iB|  —  As  an  old  resident  of  Somali-land,  I  read  with 
some  interest  Dr.  B.  N.  Cust's  artide  on  ''The  Language 
of  Som&li-land ''  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  B.A.S.y  and  should  like  to  make  a  few  obserrationa 
on  it. 

Though  I  have  had  ezoeptional  opportunities  of  stud3ring 
the  Somali  language,  I  regret  to  say  that  my  knowledge 
never  went  much  beyond  the  elementary  stage;  but  in  the 
course  of  my  political  duties  under  the  Aden  Besidencj 
I  have  visited  all  the  principal  ports  on  the  coast,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Tajurah  to  Gape  Oirdifo  (Ouardafui),  and 
have  conversed  with  representatives  of  most  of  the  principal 
tribes  and  sub- tribes  throughout  the  country,  either  in  their 
own  homes  or  in  Aden.  The  Eesa  and  Gadabiirsi  are 
the  tribes  I  know  best,  as  I  lived  in  their  country  for 
two  years  (1884-86)  as  British  Agent  and  Vice-Uonsul 
at  Zayla,  but  I  have  always  thought  the  Mijjertheyn  (who 
occupy  the  extreme  north-east  horn  of  the  country)  to  be 
the  most  civilized  and  intelligent  of  the  tribes. 

Not  having  seen  the  Somiili  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Gust,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  opinion 
on  those  books,  but  am  glad  to  hear  that  some  of  the 
Roman  Gatholic  Missionaries  have  made  such  good  use 
of  their  time ;  for  in  my  day  those  who  were  in  the 
Zayla  mission  seemed  to  interest  themselves  more  in  local 
politics  than  in  linguistic  studies.  At  that  time  Father 
Francis  had  a  small  mission  for  Somali  boys  at  Shekh 
'Uthiuun,   near  Aden.       He   acquired  a  good   knowledge 
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of  (he  kng^uage,  and  uxed  to  converse  fluently  with  liim 
boj'H  m  tlieir  own  tongue.  I  believe  lie  rendered  some 
awistance  to  Colonel  Hunter  when  the  latt«r  want  engugod 
ID  writing  his  Grummar  and  Voetibulury.  Alunseigneur 
Tsnria  Ciiliaigne,  who  waa  then  Bishop  of  Harrar  and  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Galla  Countrj-,  translated  ii  nmiiber  ol' 
religious  pamphlets  into  the  Galla  language,  and  had  them 
priuted  in  Roman  character.  He  was  for  years  engaged 
iu  compiling  a  Grauiiuar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Galla 
language,  but  I  never  heard  whether  he  published  the 
result  of  his  labours. 

My  endeavours  in  this  liuft  were  cliiefly  devoted  to 
making  Sgmiili  a  written  language,  iu  order  that  any 
natives  of  the  country  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  eharaotera 
should  be  able  la  rend  their  own  language.  The  partial 
result  of  my  labours  will  be  seen  iu  a  series  of  papers 
entitled  "  Sonmli  as  a  Written  Language,"  published  iu  the 
Iniiian  Anluinary  between  August,  1887,  and  April,  ISSH. 
On  one  occasion,  wheu  returning  to  Bombay  from  Aden, 
there  were  some  intelligent  Mijjertheyn  Somalia  sa  deck 
passengers  iu  the  same  steuuicr:  and  finding  that  some 
of  them  were  able  to  read  and  write  Arabic,  I  explained 
my  alphabet  to  them  as  fur  as  it  differed  from  the  Arabic, 
and  then  showed  them  a  number  of  colloquial  sentences, 
Somali  songs,  which  I  had  previuusly  written  from  dictation, 
and  a  short  story  which  I  had  translated  into  SomiiU 
from  the  "Thousand  Nights  aud  a  Night."  They  under- 
stood every  woi-d  perfectly,  and  nothing  could  exceed  their 
astonishment  wheu  they  found  themselves  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  reading  their  own  language. 

If  this  idea  were  followed  up,  and  Somali  pupils  in  the 
aohouU  at  Aden  taught  to  road  and  write  their  own 
langauge,  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  soon  have  the  efi'ect 
of  throwing  much  light  upon  its  grammar  and  etymology. 

In  seeking  an  origin  for  the  name  Berbera,  I  would 
Miggest  the  probobiliiy  of  its  being  simply  the  Arabic 
word  barbarah  (wbich,  according  to  the  dictionary,  means 
"  talkbg     much,     ehoutiug.       ISouods,     clamours,     m'lx^ 
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noises").  Those  who  have  ever  come  in  contact  with 
Somalis  will  recognize  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  as 
applied  to  any  of  their  ports.  It  may  be  a  comparatively 
modern  nickname  given  to  it  by  Arabs,  and  the  original 
name  forgotten.  An  example  of  such  a  change  is  noticeable 
in  the  name  Zel'a  (Zayla),  which  is  Arabic ;  the  tnie 
Somali  name  being  Audal.  The  derivation  of  Bulhar, 
mentioned  by  Sir  R.  Burton,  shows  how  a  nickname  given 
in  derision  sometimes  sticks  to  a  place  permanently. 

The  origin  of  the  name  'Somali'  will  probably  never 
be  ascertained  ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  what  Major  Abud 
suggests,  for  the  Somali  word  «*o,  'move'  (corresponding 
to  the  Arabic  amshi  and  the  Hindustani  chal)^  is  rightly 
spelled  with  the  letter  'am,  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
word  SomdL  The  latter  is  the  name  of  the  nation,  and 
Somali  the  adjective,  of  which  Somalis  is  simply  the 
English  plural,  and  I  fail  to  see  what  connection  there 
can  be  between  the  latter  and  the  Somali  word  /i«,  which 
is  the  verb  'to  milk.'  The  phrase  'Go  and  bring  milk' 
would  be  translated  S*o  wa  dno  l-ken. 

Being  myself  totally  ignorant  of  all  the  Dravidian 
languages,  I  will  not  venture  to  contradict  what  the  Rev. 
Frere  Evangeliste  de  Larajasse  says  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  Notes,  but  I  think  it  extremely  improbable. 
Philologists,  however,  might  easily  determine  the  point 
by  adopting  the  system  of  comparative  vocabularies,  which 
I  did  in  my  paper  on  "  The  Aborigines  of  Sokotra  "  {Indian 
Antiquary,  July,  1890). 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  Somali  race,  it  is  certain 
that  their  country,  or  at  least  the  extreme  western  portion, 
was  at  some  remote  period  occupied  by  a  Christian  race ; 
for  in  the  year  1885  I  discovered,  at  a  place  near  the 
coast  and  about  half-way  between  Zayla  and  Riis  Jibuti, 
traces  of  substantial  stone  buildings  and  numerous  graves 
marked  by  well-cut  stone  crosses  three  or  four  feet  high  ; 
and  on  each  cross  were  cut  a  number  of  circular  concave 
marks  about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  arranged 
in  straight  lines;   sometimes  two  parallel  rows.     What  the 
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medDiDg  of  thuse  is  I  am  unable  to  imagine.  In  the 
immediute  neighbourhood  were  many  large  mounds  of  sea- 
ehelle,  indicating  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  subsisled 
largely  on  shellfish. — Tours  faithfully, 

J.  S,  King,  Major, 
9,  SalUlmnj  Sofwi,  Southsea. 
February  7,  1898. 

Tb  Ihf  Sta-tlart,  •>/  Ike  Rofal  Analie  Sonrtg. 


4.    Two   Proposed   Corrections   in  the   "  Catalogde  of 
Feu«ian  MSS.  in  the  Bkitisu  Museum  "  of  Dr.  C,  Rietj. 

As  the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Eieu  muat  at  some  time 
or  other  appear  in  a  second  editiou,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  plsce  on  record  anything  that  is  likely  to  render  it  even 
more  free  from  error  than  it  is  already.  I  therefore  send 
the  following  note  on  two  points  which  have  cropped 
up  in  my  reading,  aa  I  think  they  ehoutd  be  considered 
by  Dr.  Kieu  iu  preparing  any  future  edition. 

I.   Kukallash  Khan. 

In  vol.  i,  p.  62,  in  the  article  on  Add.  MS.  No.  16,868, 
Tuhfai-ul-Hind,  Dr.  Itieu  tella  us  that  the  work  was  written 
by  desire  of  Kiikaliush  KliiiQ  for  the  use  of  Prince 
Mu'izx-ud-din,  Jahiindar  Shah.  Dr.  Rieu  identifies  this 
nobleman  with  the  Eitkallush  Ehau  (Mir  Malik  Ilusain) 
who  was  made  Kbiin  Jahan,  Zufar  Jung,  in  llj86  ii. 
(Mufl!iir-i-'AUinigiii,  142),  and  died  in  1109  H.,  aged 
eighly-four  (lunar)  years  (Tdrikh  -  i ■  Muhammadi).  U\i 
biography  appears  in  M'tfisir-ul-uinam,  i,  798-813,  and 
in  it  there  is  nothing  to  show  that,  he  ever  served  at 
Mullan  or  hud  anything  to  do  with  Jahuodiir  Shah. 

I  suggest  that  the  patron  of  the  author  of  the  Tii/ifn/' 
vl-Hi'ni  is  to  be  found  in  another  nobleman  with  tlie 
same  titles,  who  whs  Jahanditr  Shiih's  foster-brother  auil 
intimnlely  connected  with  biin,  not  only  while  that  prince 
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was  governor  of  Multan,  but  during  his  short  reign.  This 
roan's  name  was  'All  Murad,  his  first  title  was  Eukaltash 
Khan,  and  he  was  Mu'izz-ud-din's  right-hand  man  at  Multan 
in  the  last  years  of  'Alamgir's  reign  (1107-1118  h.)  :  see, 
for  example,  Tabsarai-un-ndzirin,  year  1117  h.,  *Abd-ul- 
Jalil  Bilgramrs  letter  from  that  place.  On  the  prince's 
accession  to  the  throne  (Safar,  1124  h.),  Kukaltash  Khan 
was  raised  to  the  higher  titles  of  Khan  Jahan,  Zafar  Jang, 
being  appointed  at  the  same  time  First  Bakhshl  and 
Amlr-ul-umard,  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Agrah 
on  the  13th  Zii^l  Hijjah,  1124  h.  {Tarlfdv-i-Muhammadi). 
His  biography  is  in  the  Ma^dsir-ul-umard,  i,  817-819,  but 
the  year  of  death  given  there  (1123  h.)  is  wrong. 

If  my  view  is  correct,  the  date  of  the  Tuhfat-ul-Uind 
would  lie  between  1107  and  1118  h.,  instead  of  before 
1086  H. 

II.    Khushhdl  Chand, 

On  p.  1,0806  and  in  the  Index,  p.  1,162,  Dr.  Rieu 
identifies  the  Rae  Khushhiil  Chand,  Kayath,  who  died  at 
Plhll  in  1155  h.  (on  the  6th  Muharram  according  to  the 
f(irildi'i-Muhammadi)y  as  the  Khushhal  Chand,  Kayath, 
jiuthor  of  the  Nadir-uz-Zamdnl  (p.  12Sa),  I  think  there 
Js  ffood  reason  for  holding  this  to  be  impossible. 

The  fragments  of   that    history    given    in    Oriental    MS. 

Ifo.  1,844  (Elliot  MSS.),  fols.  109-200,  contain  references 

^  events  some  years  subsequent  to  1155  h.     For  instance, 

on  fol.   1086  wo  find  the  appointment  of  Ishaq  Khan   as 

J)itr^n,   vice    Yahyii   Khan,    Mir  Muns/ii,    deceased.      Now 

Yahya  Khan  died  on  the  20th  Rajab,  1160  h.  {Tdnkh-i- 

Jlfu^janiffiadl),      Then,  again,  the  Berlin  copy,  MS.  No.  495 

(pertsch,  p.   476),  though  it  does  not  go  so  far   as  B.M. 

Oriental   No.    1,844,    gives    the   complete    text   up   to    the 

28th  year   (1158-9    h.),  with   absolutely  no  break  in   the 

style  or  character  of   the  narrative.     The  whole  narrative 

from  11-31  H.  on  to  1161  h.  must  be  the  production  of  one 

mind.      Furthermore,  on  fol.   I,0ij3a   of    this  Berlin   copy 
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tlie  author,  whan  writing  of  the  l-3th  and  Hth  years  of 
SIiihammAd  Shah,  states  the  then  year  to  be  the  28th 
of  the  reign  (1158-9  h.)  ;  and  on  fol.  l.Viia  he  telU  us 
that  on  the  26th  Shawivill  of  the  2-5th  yeur  {1155  h.) 
he  lost  his  int'unt  son,  Chanian  L'ul  (also  knon-n  as  Madan 
L'al},  whereue  Rjie  Khfishhill  Chund  had  died  on  the  6th 
Mubarrani,  nine  mouths  befui-o  tliut  date. 

Thus  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Ehiisbhal  Chand, 
aathor  of  the  Nddir-m-Znmani,  waa  tho  mua  of  that  name 
who  died  oa  the  6th  JUuharrain,  1155  h. 


February  3,  1 


William  Irvine. 


5.    A  Malay  Parallel  to  the  Culla-Paduma-Jataka, 

Dear  Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  modern 
venion  which  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  the 
J.R.A-S.  {1897,  pp.  835-8o7)  follows  vary  closely  the  story 
of  the  untrue  icomtin,  as  told  in  (he  well-known  fable  of  the 
Pancatanlra,  iv,  13;  in  fact,  in  one  or  two  points  it  throws 
light  on  the  somewhat  concise  ancient  narrative  (thus  the 
words  snpi  kiitumbena  aamam  pratidinam  kalaham  kurrdm 
are,  as  it  were,  illustrated  by  the  phrase  "  so  fair  was  sbe, 
that  all  the  women  of  her  family  envied  her").  About 
the  other  Asiatic  and  European  forms  which  this  lule 
underwent  by  its  migration  from  East  to  West,  see  Benfey'a 
musterwork,  I,  8  180.  I  only  wish  to  add  that  the  same 
Blory,  with  but  alight  variations  (easily  to  be  accounted 
f»r),  has  found  its  way  among  the  Malays,  like  so  many 
iitber  tJiles  of  ttie  same  origin,  which  are  now  extant  in 
the  Malay  Kali/ah  dan  Daminah.  A  translation  of  tliis 
version  will  appear  in  the  next  volume  (XIj  of  the  Oiornale 
tieila  Societil  Asiatica  Ilaliana ;  the  text  is  to  be  found  also 
ia  Seidel's  "  Orammatik  dor  malayischen  Sprache," 
pp.  99-110. 

P.    E.    PAVOLINL 

Florence. 

Febrmry  8,  1898. 
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6.    Malay  Tbrminoloot  of  Cflsaii. 

Fshrmry  4, 1898. 

Dear  Professor  Bhts  Davids, — ^At  the  recent  discuasioii 
on  the  game  of  Chess,  nothing  was  said  as  to  the  tenninology 
of  the  game  as  played  by  the  Malays,  and  as  this  appears 
to  me  to  illustrate  particularly  well  both  the  wide  extensioQ 
of  the  game  and  the  singular  purity  with  which  Sanskrit 
words  have  been  preserved  in  the  Malay  langusge  to  this 
day,  it  seems  worth  while  to  enumerate  the  principal  words 
used  in  this  connection. 

The  game  itself  is  called  chator  0^  V)»  ^^^  ^^  names 
of  the  pieces 


(1)  rqja  {^J). 

(2)  mantri  (s^r^). 

(3)  gqiah  (^brlJT). 

(4)  kuda  Oj/). 
(6)  ter  (jJ),  and 
(6)  bidak  (JXJ). 

Most  of  these  are  obviously  of  Sanskrit  derivation,  and 
Nos.  1  to  4  are  also  the  ordinary  colloquial  Malay  words 
for  '  king/  *  minister,*  *  elephant/  and  '  horse.' 

The  two  last,  on  the  other  hand,  are  (so  far  as  I  know) 
exclusively  chess  terms.  For  ter  (*  rook '  or  *  castle ')  there 
seems  to  be  a  vernacular  alternative  c/iimor  {jy^>^)<  The 
etymology  of  both  these  words  is  apparently  unknown, 
though  Crawfurd  attributes  ier  to  a  Dravidian  source. 

The  other  words  used  in  the  game  are  shah  (<tl)  (usually 
pronounced  sah)  for  '  check  to  the  king,'  war  ( j^)  for  *  check 
to  the  queen'  (or  rather,  'minister'),  and  mat  (ls*^)  for 
'mate':  these  three  are  presumably  of  Persian  origin,  and 
introduced  since  the  contact  of  Malays  with  the  Muhammadan 
traders  from  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 


TALE'S   BAT    AXD    STRAIT.  <1<  ( 

The  fact  thiit  Uie  words  for  tlie  ' bishop'  and  'knight' 
are  ilie  onlinary  worda  for  '  elephiint '  and  ■  horso '  aeema  to 
ine  to  1)0  some  evidence  that  those  pieces  were  fashioned 
lo  represent  these  animals  when  the  game  van  introduced 
into  the  Malay-Hpeaking  countries;  while  the  unintelligible 
name  of  the  '  rook '  seems  in  the  same  way  to  show  that 
even  at  that  time  its  original  meaning  had  been  forgotten. 
The  game  is,  I  believe,  played  by  Malays  according  to  the 
rules  prevailing  iu  India;  but  on  that  point  I  cannot  speak 
as  sn  expert. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  chess  is  referred  to 
in  the  well-known  Sajarnh  Malaiju,  a  historical  compilation 
of  the  early  years  of  the  seventoenlh  century,  which, 
however,  embodies  traditions,  and  possibly  records,  of 
considerably  older  dute.  In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  that 
work  mention  is  made  of  the  visit  of  one  Tuu  Bahra  of 
Pasei  (in  Sumatra)  to  Malacca,  and  the  record  adds:  "Now 
this  Tan  Bahra  was  a  very  skilful  chess-player,  and  one 
that  was  unequalled  at  the  game  in  that  age,  and  be  phiyed 
at  chess  with  the  men  of  Malacca  ....  and  beat 
them  all :  but  Tan  Pakarma,  eon  of  the  Bandahara  Paduka 
Raja,  was  able  to  make  some  resistance  ....  and 
if  Tan  Bahra  threw  away  a  pawn  at  the  comer,  then  he 
was  beaten  by  Tun  Pakarma."  The  passage  is  of  some 
interest  as  indicating  that  the  practice  of  giving  odds  in 
thia  way  was  known  centuries  ago  to  Eastern  players, 
though  as  "  a  pawn  at  the  corner "  would  presumably  be 
a  rook's  pawn,  the  method  seems  to  have  differed  in  detail 
from  the  modem  practice. — I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

C.  Otto  Bi.agden. 


7.    Palk's  Bay  and  Strait. 

Dkak  Sib, — In  Sir  W,  W.  Hunter's  "  Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India"  {xi,  11}  "  Palk's  Bay  and  Straits  "  are  described 
as  a  "gulf  and  channel  between  the  mainland  of  India 
and  tho  north  part  uf    Ceylon,  named  by  the  Dutch  after 
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Governor  Palf  That  the  strait  and  bay  were  called 
after  Sir  Robert  Palk,  who  waa  Governor  of  Madras  firom 
1763  to  1767,  is  doabtless  correct ;  though  when  the  naming 
took  place  I  have  failed  to  discover.  (The  earliest  English 
map  of  India  in  which  I  have  found  the  name  is  one  of 
1773.)  But  what  had  the  Dutch  to  do  with  the  conferring 
of  Palk's  name  on  the  strait  and  bayP  They  had  no 
caase  for  gratitude  towards  the  authorities  at  Madras; 
for  the  latter  had  had  the  meanness  to  despatch  secretly, 
in  1762,  an  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Eandy,  who  waa 
then  at  war  with  the  Dutch  in  Ceylon,  to  endeavour  to 
gain  from  that  potentate  some  concession  to  their  own 
advantage  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  HoUanderSy  with 
whom  they  were  supposed  to  be  on  terms  of  amity.  Whea 
the  Dutch  took  Elandy  in  1765  they  discovered  there 
documentary  evidence  of  the  treachery  of  their  good  friends 
and  neighbours,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  king  from 
Sir  George  Pigot,  the  former  Governor  of  Madras. 

The  Geographical  Glossary  in  the  Schlagintweits' 
*'  Besalts  of  a  Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia " 
(iii,  231)  has  the  astounding  entry :  '*  Palk,  a  strait  between 
the  Earo&tik  and  the  north-western  end  of  Ceylon. 
Singhal.  *  The  tchirl,'  "  This  has  been  copied  into  Dr.  J.  J. 
Egli's  "  Etymologisch  -  geographisches  Lexikon,"  on  the 
authority  of  Hermann  Sehlagintweit.  I  cannot  imagine 
whence  the  latter  obtained  his  derivation.  'Palk'  is 
certainly  not  Sinhalese  ;  and  there  is  no  word  like  it  in 
that  language  meaning  *  whirl.'     In  Portuguese  times  the 

Gulf   of    Mannar    was    known    as    the   Baixo%    de    Childo 

••  •• 

('  shallows  of  Ohilaw ') ;  the  Sinhalese  name  of  Ghilaw 
is  Halawata ;  and  haldwa  in  Sinhalese  means  a  whirlpool 
or  eddy.  This  may  explain  Schlagintweit's  erroneous 
statement. 

Donald  Ferguson. 

Croi/(hn, 
February  12,  1898. 
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8.    The  Indian  Boumerano. 

SiK, — At  the  Oriental  Congress  in  Paris,  in  the  course 
of  M  paper  read  befpre  the  Indian  Section,  I  alluded  to  the 
a«e  of  the  boomerang  among  both  the  ancient  and  modern 
Drnvidian  tribes  of  the  south  of  India,  and  hazarded  the 
suggestion  that  this  weapon  was  not  known  in  the  north. 
I  Was  promptly  corrected  by  several  members  present,  and 
from  what  I  could  then  gather  its  use  seems  to  have  been 
known,  at  least  in  modern  times,  to  the  Bhils  and  other 
pre-Aryan  tribes.  There  remains  the  question  of  ita 
antiquity.  Professor  Ludwig  staled  that  the  boomerang 
was  mentioned  in  the  Mnii&ih&ratn.  He  has  now  favoured 
me  with  the  reference,  and  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  yonr  readers  if  published.  The  passage  is  found  in 
NUakanlha's  Commentary  on  the  MahAhhdrata  {V,  155,  9), 
where  he  explains  rati — Dravidrin  prasuldham  ha»ta  khepyam 
mkram  kdit/iaphalakam  (a  small  board,  flat  and  crooked,  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  hand,  well  known  amongst  the 
UniTidns).  Dr.  Ludwig  writes:  "Other  arms,  partly  of 
a  similar  sort,  are  explained  before;  for  instance,  p&^ah 
Mmlpiii/atmi/a  gale  priikitpArtliani,  etc."  (a  noose  to  be 
thrown  around  the  neck  when  near)  ;  and  he  then  expresses 
his  conviction  that  the  above  is  the  only  passage  in 
Nilakantha's  commenlftry  relating  to  the  term  riili.  N'lla- 
kaj}tha  was  a  southron,  and  alludes  frequently  to  M4r&thi 
expressions. 

R.  Skivei.l. 


0.    The  Text  op  thb  MahAdhAbata. 

Sib, — I  send  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  Professor  Ludwig.  after  obtaining  bis  permission.  It 
relates  to  the  various  recensions  of  tho  text  of  the  Mahd- 
bhSruta,  and  is  of  cousidernble  interest. 

"I  have  now  compared  a  few  thousand  strophes  of  the 
Jladraa  Mah&bb&rata,  and  have  found  to  my  astonishment  that 
it  is  tiearlr  identical  with  the  Mah^bh&rata  of  the  Calcutta 
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edition.  Kotabsolately  identical,  however;  bat  what  appears 
to  me  meet  strange  is,  that  the  Madras  edition  ooineiito  in 
many  instances  with  what  one  wonld  oonsidw  as  nuap^la 
in  the  Cabntta  edition.  As  it  is  impossible  to  sappoas  &mM 
the  editors  of  either  should  have  merely  transcribed  Aa 
text  of  the  other  (the  coincidence  bdng  far  ftvnn  oonij^bAi^ 
it  is  clear  that  the  evidently  faulty  readings  have  in.  b^^ 
editions  be«i  tak^i  from  manuscripts.  It  becmnes  iher^rd 
exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  what  is  only  a  miq^riiMb  in 
either  of  the  editions.  Faulty  readings  which  no  one  w0BikJi 
suppose  to  be  derived  from  manulbcripts  are  common  to  nQ 
three  editions,  ex.  gr. :  I,  49,  27  B.,  edam  instead  of  «mumi 

I,  61,  4,  taihd  instead  of  patM;  dale,  14,  649,  AiM  k0r^M 
M.  17,  16,/iYfd  kardn;  B.,  jUvd  Japydti,  whtfe  the  rsadiq^g 
of  the  Calcutta  edition  seems  to  me  decidedly  prelaii^i 

II,  74, 4,  MtruB&dagamayad  0.,  ^Bidgamayai  B.,  ^sddSoymiiii  3[« 

Nevertheless  the  Madras  edition  is  indispensable,  beiMiiiO 

in  not  a  few  places  it  has  readings  decidedly  pt^feraUe.ti^ 

those  of  the  Calcutta  and  sometimes  even  of  the  Bo|iiba|f 

edition.    So  III,  147,  1,  amUm  kariatfam  instead  of  %iimi  ; 

146,  62,  riddhagatim  instead  of  mddhtgatim ;  I,  804,  jaykat^ 

yajaa  Takiakasya  instead  of  f^  Takiakagcha,      Some  errors 

may  be  more  easily  explained  by  the  Telugu  than  by  the 

Devan&gari  writing;  so  the  frequent  interchange  of  v  and  p, 

t  and  /;  with  others  this  is  not  the  case." 

R.  Sewell. 


10.    Ganesa  in  the  Mahabharata. 

Sir, — I  mentioned  above,  p.  147,  that  the  legend  of  Ganesa 
acting  as  a  scribe  for  Yyasa  is  omitted  both  in  the  Grantha 
MS.  of  the  Mahabharata  and  in  Esemendra's  Bharata- 
manjari.  Dr.  Biihler  kindly  draws  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  legend  must  have  been  known  to  JRa/aiikhara, 
a  poet  who  wrote  a  drama  on  the  story  of  the  Pai^davas— 
the  Bdlabhdrata  or  Fracandopdndava  Ndtaka — ca.  900  a.d. 
In  an  introductory  scene  of  this  drama,  Yalmiki  and  Yyasa 
are  introduced,  complimenting  each  other  on  their  works. 
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The  renowned  author  of  the  Rumayans,  after  eayitig  some 
flattering  words  about  the  Mahubharata,  euquires  about  tlie 
progreBs  of  Vyasa's  work.  Anil  Vyaaa  relates  to  him  how 
he  bad  entered  on  his  difficult  task  with  ihe  help  of  Oane.^a 
as  his  scribe,  and  how  he  had  outwitted  the  god  : 

vinayako  yah  Sivayor  apatyaro  ardham  puman  ardham  ibhaa 

ca  devah  | 
s8  vartate  bhuratasanihitayiim  vrtas  tapijbhir  mama  lekhaku 

'trail 

tcoa  ea  chalayitum  abctin  upakriintah  |  y^d  uta  hiidham 
ahum  te  lipikaruh  kim  punor  y^na  ramhasa  liklieyutn  tena 
yudi  (na)  aamdrbbasc  tat  te  vighnuh  syut  I  tuto  inuyiipi 
praticcbalitah  |  om  ity  astu  [  kini  punar  bbavala  bhavayata 
likhitavyam  it!  i  atah  kavyakaste  'bbinivisto  'ami   || 

This  is,  Qo  doubt,  the  same  legend  as  that  told  in  the 
Mahabharata  (I,  1,  7d-79),  although  there  is  in  Riija- 
Aekbara's  drama  no  mention  of  Brahmnn,  who,  according 
to  the  Mahiibhiirata,  advised  Vyiisa  to  address  himself  to 
Ctane&i.  According  to  Kiija^ckbara,  Vyiisa  succeeded  in 
eecuriug  the  services  of  Gaije^a  by  means  of  austeriliea 
(fapiMi/i).  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of  Vyasa,  6m  itij 
astu,  in  the  FracandHpiindava,  look  almost  like  a  reminiscence 
of  the  phrase  (used,  however,  of  GaneSa)  dm  ity  uklcd  in 
the  Mahabharata,  I,  1,  79. 

But  if  Riijasckbara  knew  the  legend  of  Gaijcsa — even 
if  there  ehould  be  a  slight  verlial  agreement  between  the 
two  narratives — does  this  prove  that  he  knew  it  from  the 
Mababhiirata?  Such  a  legend  must  have  been  current 
fur  a  long  time  before  it  was  inserted  in  the  Mabahharuta. 
It  18  true,  Ihe  Pracaijdajw^iclava  was  intended  by  Kiijn- 
^hara  as  a  kind  of  epitome  of  certjiin  Parvans  of  the 
Mahabharata.  But  this  epitome  begins  only  with  the  next 
Boene,  when  the  five  Piindavas  appear  on  the  stiige.  The 
interview  between  Vdlmlki  and  Vyiisa  is  Eiijasiikhara'a 
inreDtion,  and  in  this  introductory  scene  he  might  well 
have  inserted  the  story  of  Gane&i,  even  if  it  did  not  occur 
in  hia  text  of  the  Mahabhiirata  itself. 
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For  the  present^  I  should  therefore  prefer  to  say  that  iho' 
legend  of  Gamete  was  known  already  about  900  A.D.  (and 
may  have  been  known  long  before  that  date),  but  that 
even  in  E^emendra's  time,  about  150  years  later,  it  was 
probably  not  yet  a  part  of  the  Mahabharata.  It  aeema 
to  me  highly  improbable  that  Esemendra  should  have 
omitted  such  a  characteristic  story,  if  he  had  found  it  in 
his  Mahabharata,  especially  as  he  could  easily  have  condensed 
the  whole  story  into  one  or  two  verses.  Professor  Eirste^ 
is  no  doubt  right  in  warning  us  against  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  omissions  occurring  in  E$emendra*a 
Bharatamai&jari.  But  if  one  and  the  same  passage  ia 
omitted  by  Esemendra  and  in  the  South  Indian  recenmon^ 
we  are,  I  believe,  more  than  justified  in  suspecting  it  of 
being  an  interpolation,  especially  as  the  same  agreement 
between  Esemendra  and  the  South  Indian  text  occurs  again. 
The  story  of  Rahu  also  (see  above,  p.  148)  is  omitted,  hoik 
by  Esemendra '  and  in  the  Grantha  MS. 

Yet,  I  think,  we  ought  to  reserve  our  final  judgment  until 
we  know  more  about  the  South  Indian  recension,  and  until 
the  whole  of  the  Bharatamanjari  has  been  carefully  collated 
with  the  text  or  texts  of  the  Mahtibharata. 

It  is,  however,  worth  mentioning  that  (as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  see)  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  elephant-headed 
god  can  claim  a  place  in  the  Epic  Pantheon. 

Considering  the  great  popularity  of  Ganeto  in  Pauranic 
mythology  and  in  modern  worship,  it  is  certainly  surprising 
that  (apart  from  the  one  legend  in  the  Northern  recension 
of  the  Mahabharata)  we  do  not  meet  with  this  god  in  either 
of  the  two  epics.  He  has  no  place  in  the  Yedic  pantheon, 
and  his  worship  is  only  alluded  to  in  such  modern  Smrtis 
as  the  Yajnavalkyasmrti.  In  the  Manavag^hyasiitra,' 
indeed,  we  meet  with  the  worship,  or  rather  propitiation, 
of   the    Vindf/akas,   a  class  of   malevolent  spirits  who  are 


1  See  **  Indian  Studies,*'  by  G.  Buhler  and  J.  Kirste,  No.  ii,  pp.  30,  84. 

2  See  Professor  Kirste,  I.e.,  p.  30. 

'  II,  14.     See  also  P.  t.  Bradke  in  ZDMG.,  36,  426-432 ;  Stensler,  Tajiia- 
valkya,  p.  ix ;  J.  JoUy,  Becht  uod  Sitto  (Biihler^s  Grimdriss,  II,  8),  p.  20. 
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also  mentioned  in  ihe  MahAbbarntji '  by  the  side  of  Riiksasas, 
PisSeus,  and  Itbiitas.  In  Yiljiiavalkya's  Smrti '  these 
Vinavakas  have  become  one  Vinuyaka  who  is  identified 
inth  Cranefki,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  an 
rnler  over  the  Oanas  and  remover  of  obstacles  by  Rudia 
and  Brahman.  The  VinSyukue  §eem  to  be  originally  the 
causers  of  evil  dreams,  and  whether  they  have  anything; 
to  do  with  the  Oane^a  of  the  Furiiiias  is  at  least  doubtful. 
It  is  just  possible  that  there  nniy  be  a  similar  uounection 
between  the  modern  Qai^e^a  and  the  old  Yinlyakae,  as  there 
is  between  the  modern  Siva  and  the  ancient  Rudra, 

In  the  Purai^as  we  meet  with  numerous  legends  of  Qai;iesa  ; 
eepecially  the  story  of  hia  birth  is  often  told.  But  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  legend  of  Ouni-^a  acting  as  a  scribe 
for  Vyisa  either  in  the  Ganeia-Upapurana  or  in  the  Ganesa- 
Khandu  of  the  Brahmavaivartta-Puraiia.  Tliis  maybe  duo 
td  the  fact  that  in  these  works  Ganesa  is  worshipped  as 
a  deity  of  such  high  importance — in  the  Qancsa-Upapuriina 
be  is  actually  the  highest  god.  superior  to  Brahman  and 
all  the  rest — while  in  the  legend  of  the  MahabLarata 
Ganeia  plays  a  somewhat  subordinate  rdle.  There  is  also 
a  Gane^jta-Ehaijda  of  the  Skanda-Puraua.  From  an  index 
to  this  work  {in  the  Bodleian  MS.  Mill  79)  I  see  that  it 
contains  the  usual  Fauriinic  legends  about  the  birth  of 
Ouncsu,  his  elephant  head,  bis  single  tusk,  bis  connection 
with  the  r.it,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Mahu< 
bbarata  legend. 

The  history  of  the  worship  of  Gane^  has  atill  to  be 
written.  But  apart  from  Yaj fiavalkya's  Viniiyakasiinti 
mentioned  above,  we  find  allusions  to  actual  worship  of 
the  god  only  in  modern  Smrtis,  e.g.  the  EiltyiiyaQusmrti 
(I,  11—14),  where  Ganesa  is  worshipped  together  with  the 
Mothers.  It  ia  interesting  to  find  that  Gaiie^  ifi  invoked 
in  oertnin   late  Sanskrit  Buddhist  tracts,^  but  in  the  Pali 


»  XII.  5S<,  131 ;  Hariv.tfiiii.  181  (10,897). 


■  tiii*  11. 11.  ^TiliOB.  Walks,  n,  ] 
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Buddhist  literature  be  aeema  to  be  unknown.'  It  would 
be  intercBting  to  know  wbat  M.  Barth '  means  by  'early' 
wbeo  he  aays  that  we  meet  with  Ganci^  "early  as  the  god 
of  art-e  and  letters." 

However,  I  ahonld  certainly  not  venture  to  banisli  Oaneda 
from  the  epic  pantheon,  if  it  were  not  for  the  omission  of 
thfl  GaneSa  legend  in  the  South  Indian  recension.  Thia 
shows,  at  any  rate,  how  cloaely  even  questions  of  mythology 
and  worship  are  interwoven  with  the  hard  and  dry  facta 
of  textual  criticism. 

M.    WiNTEHNlTZ. 

Oxford,  March  1,  1898.  _,^ 


11.  A  Note  on  the  Einos  of  Pragjyotisa, ->*^^ 
Ooltingeti,  4  March,  1898. 

Bbar  Professor  Rhys  Daviio, — I  have  studied  wilk 
great  int«re8t  Dr.  Hoernle's  paper  on  the  Gauhati  plates 
of  Indrapalavarman  of  Pragjyotisa  (Journ.  As.  8oc.  Bengal, 
vol.  Ixvi,  pt.  1,  p.  113  ff.),  and  hope  that  Dr.  Hoenile 
will  Booo  give  us  the  other  grants  of  the  sBme  family,  of 
which  hitherto  we  have  known  so  little.  In  the  meantime, 
I  would  propose  two  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  inscription 
already  published  by  him. 

In  line  4,  instead  of  Bhagadatta-cataa-m&ti,  the  Earth, 
"  the  mother  of  him  (i.e.  N&raka),  whose  son  is  Bhagadatta," 
I  take  the  reading  of  the  photo-etching  to  be  Bhayadatla- 
vanaa-mdtS  (Bhagadalla-vamia-mdtd),  the  Earth,  "the 
mother  of  Bhagadatta's  family."  Vamia  is  spelt  mma 
also  in  other  inscriptions.  The  circumstance  that  the 
family  of  the  kings  of  Pragjyotisa  is  thus  called  the 
Bhagadatta-vamia  is  of  some   importance.      It  shows   that 

>  [lie  u  not  meotioDed  in  the  PifBliui,  nor  {to  far  u  is  known)  in  the 
commentaries  on  them,  bj'  aaj  of  his  names.  He  maj  he  in  the  later  Pali 
booliB  written  in  Ceylon  after  the  reTival  of  Sanekrit  studies  in  the  twelfth 
centurT.  Bnt  Tery  little  i>  known  of  them,  and  he  ia  not  io  the  Abhidini 
Padlpiki,  1160a.d.— Hh.  D.l 

1  "  The  Beligiow  of  India, "^  p.  197. 
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that  Harn  of  Gauda,  Udra,  Kaliii^a,  etc.,  whose  daug^hter 
RajyainalT,  "born  in  the  Bliag(i4att<i-rdjakula,"  was  married 
by  Jayadeva-ParacakrakiirDa  of  Nepal  {Inil.  Ant.,  vol.  ix, 
p.  179),  was  almost  certainly  a  king  of  Priigjyol.isa.  In 
fsct.  he  most  probably  was  the  Ilansa  (or  Harsa)  of  the 
Tejpur  grant  (Journ.  Aa.  Soo.  Bengal,  vol.  ix,  p.  767), 
who  would  be  thus  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century  a,d.' 

Besides,  in  line  13.  instead  of  Kaitmr-dnmf/a,  the  photo- 
etchiug  6uggeal«  the  reailing  £ha{im-&nvny«.  Kaiimra  is 
ao  imposelble  word,  which  could  not  be  derived  from 
Kumdra.  On  the  other  band,,  as  tbe  familr  derived  Its 
origiu  from  Visnu  and  the  E^rth,  it  may  well  bare  betiu 
Ciilled  the  Bfiaumti-camsa,  either  after  the  Earth  herself  or 
after  her  and  Visiju's  son  Naruka  (Bhauma),  the  fathur 
uf  Bhagadatta,  just  aa  in  tbe  Harja-carita  it  ie  called  the 
Vatfnaca-vttidit  after  Visnu.' 

In  the  admirable  English  translation  of  the  Har^n-carita, 
the  prince  of  Prdgjyotisa  who  sends  a  messenger  to  Harsa  is 
called  "  Bbaakaradyuli,  otbcrwiae  named  BhilskaraTarman," 
and  is  described  us  heir-apparent  {kiimdru).  But  I  still 
believe  that  Eumara  was  the  prinue's  name,  and  that  he 
was  Eurnaraed  Bhiistaravarman,  because,  as  the  poet  says, 
be  possoased  the  euu's  splendour  {hhaakara-iiijuli). 

F.    KlEI.HORN, 


March  7,  1898. 
Rear  Sib,— In  connection  with  Mr.  Chalmers'  article  on 
the  term  '  tathagata,"  in  the  January  number  of  tbe  Journal, 
tbe  Til)etan  rendering  of   the  title  may  be  noticed.     It  is 

'  JafidoTB-riimcilkiKliBntB'ii  inscription  U  dated  in  (HDni)-<i>nivnt  153,  i.e. 
•boat  A.u.  7AM.  Tli«  luuiwo  i[ie4:iiptiuiii  of  tW  kings  of  Prngjvnlifs  ate  not 
data),  except  in  ngnkl  ve«n. 

*  The  VkW  AjaaiAi  bvluugcJ  lo  l^e  aol«r,  lbs  Sena  AyiaMj  to  tU»  lunar  laoe, 
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de-hz'm  Ts'egv-pa.  The  Terb  Ts'egs-jMi  is  lugUr  lionorifie, 
and  is  coDStantlv  used  in  books,  rarely  ooUoqniallT,  of  the 
great  saints  and  Buddbas.  It  signifies  both  to  'eooie'  and 
to  'gOy'  and  as  far  as  its  grammatical  form  is  eoneemfid 
might  be  taken  in  the  title  as  either  past,  present^  or 
future,  de-bz'in  means  'according  to  that'  or  'aoooidiBg 
to  those.'  Jaeschke  renders  the  phrase  as  'he  that  walks 
in  the  same  ways  (as  his  predecessors)/  bat  it  could  also 
mean  *he  that  has  walked.'  bde(-bar)  7s'egs(-pa)  is  the 
regular  translation  of  '  sogata.'  The  Tibetan  term  eT^entlT 
coTers  the  first  and  second  of  Boddhaghosa's  interpretations^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Dr.  Waddell  enomerates  seven  medical  tathagatas,  with 
whom  Gautama  is  associated  as  the  eighth.  This  is  a 
rather  striking  parallel  to  Boddhaghosa's  eighth  explana- 
tion; but  it  is  probably  merely  an  accidental  ooincidencey 
since  none  of  the  Tibetan  words  have  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  any  term  signifying  'physic'  or  'physician.' 

Of  course  the  Tibetan  form  cannot  in  any  way  claim  to 
be  authoritativCy  but  it  clearly  shows  what  meaning  was 
attached  to  the  term  by  the  scholars  who  made  the  trans- 
lati'jo  -about  the  eighth  century  a.d.),  and  a;5  such  it  seems 
interesting  enough  to  be  mentioned. — I  am,  yours  truly, 

F.  B.  Shawk. 


13.    Samudra  Gupta. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Under  date  the  11th  February,  Hofrath 
Professor  Biihler  writes  to  me  as  follows: — 

"  I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  important  point 
connected  with  Ilarisena's  Prasasfi  on  the  Allahabad  Pillar. 

'*  This  document  is  not  a  posthumous  eulogy  of  Samudm 
Gupta,  as  Fleet  asserts,  following  Prinsep  and  Mill.  His 
translation  of  the  passage  (towards  the  end)  about  the 
wanderings  of  Samudra  Gupta's  Fuma  is  against  the  rules 
of  Sanskrit  grammar. 
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The  poet  merely  says  that,  when  the  king's  Fama  hod 
filled  the  whole  earth  and  could  not  proceed  any  further, 
she  found  an  easy  and  pleasant  path  by  ascending  to  heaven 
and  continuing  her  wanderings  there. 

"The  idea  is  very  common  in  the  so-called  cdffffi 
addressed  by  the  court  poets  to  their  patrons,  and  is  often 
expressed  in  still  more  extravagant  and  quaint  terms.  Thus, 
a  £ashmirian  assures  us  that  the  Fama  of  his  patron, 
'having  caught  a  cold  by  bathing  in  the  four  oceans, 
hastened  into  the  sphere  of  the  sun  in  order  to  warm 
her  frozen  limbs.' 

"Eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  explained  this  point  very 
fully  in  my  German  essay  '  Ueber  die  indischen  Inschriften 
und  die  Eavyalitteratur,'  published  in  the  SUzungs  berichte 
of  the  Vienna  Academy     .... 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  Prasasti,  except  this  one 
passage,  which  could  give  us  the  idea  that  the  poem  was 
composed  after  Samudra's  Gupta's  death ;  and  this  passage, 
I  repeat,  has  been  translated  wrongly." 

Professor  Biihler  is  unquestionably  right  in  making  this 
correction,  and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  know  it  when  writing 
recently  on  the  history  of  the  reign  and  conquests  of 
Samudra  Gupta. 

V.  A.  Smith. 

Gorakhpur,  March  2,  1898. 


14.     Preliminary    TfoTE    on    a    Recently    Discovered 

Sakya   Inscription. 

Sir, — Together  with  an  interesting  letter,  dated  Jan.  30, 
1898,  regarding  the  progress  of  the  Nepalese  excava- 
tions carried  on  at  Kapilavastu  under  his  superintendence. 
Dr.  Fiihrer  forwarded  to  me  an  eye-copy  of  an  ancient 
inscription,  taken  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Pepp^,  the  discoverer  of 
the  document,  as  well  as  some  notes  regarding  its  fiiid- 
spot.  Mr.  Peppe,  a  landholder  of  Birdpur  in  the  Basti 
District,   excavated   in   January    last  a    stupa,   now   called 
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Pipravakot,  and  situated  on  his  estate  half  a  mile  from  the 
Nepalese  frontier  and  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  the  ruins 
of  Kapilavastu.  In  its  interior  stone  chamber  he  found 
a  number  of  relic  vessels — ''two  stone  vases,  one  small 
stone  casket,  one  large  stone  lota,  and  a  crystal  bowl  with 
a  fish-handle"  —  containing  bones,  cut  stones,  stars  and 
square  pieces  of  gold  leaf  with  impressions  of  a  lion 
{Sdkyasimha).  Round  the  rim  of  the  lid  of  one  of  the 
stone  vessels  runs  an  inscription  in  Brahma  characters  of 
the  Maurya  type,  but  without  long  vowels;  of  which 
I  sent  the  following  reading  and  explanation  on  Feb.  21 
to  Dr.  Fiihrer  and  Mr.  Pepp^  :— 

TaAivscEiPT. 

yana 
ya  saldlanidhane  Budhasa   bhagavata   Saki  Sukitibhatinam 

sabhaginikana  saputadalana, 

Kestohation. 

[/].ya  sallillanidhdne  Budhasa  bhagavata[^8a]  Sdkiydna 
Sukitibhatinam  sabhaginikdna  aaputaddidna. 

TRiLNSLATION. 

'*This  relic-shrine  of  divine  Buddha  {is  the  donation)  of 
the  Sakya  Sukiti-brothers  (i.e.  either  *  of  Sukiti's  brothers ' 
or  *of  Sukiti  and  his  brothers'),  associated  with  their 
sisters,  sons,  and  wives." 

At  the  same  time  I  asked  for  a  photo  and  an  ira- 
pression,  and  begged  Mr.  Pepp^  to  look  if  any  traces  of 
the  required  /  in  the  first  word,  of  the  medial  i  in  the 
second,  and  of  a  vowel-mark  in  the  last  syllable  of 
bhagavata  are  visible.  I  also  asked  Professor  Rhys  Davids 
to  kindly  let  me  know  if  a  Sakya  Sukitti  (Suklrti)  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures.^      It  was   my  intention 

*  [The  name  does  not  occur  in  any  Pali  text  yet  published.  — Rii.  D.] 
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t«  defer  the  publication  of  the  inscription  until  I  had 
received  answere  to  these  queries.  As  I  learn  from  M.  A. 
Barch  that  he,  too,  has  received  a  copy  of  the  inscription 
from  Dr.  Fiihrer,  and  that  he  has  laid  his  reading  and 
explanation,  which  appear  to  eubstnntially  agree  mlh  mine, 
before  the  French  Academy,  I  publish  my  reading  and 
version  in  coufirmation  of   his  results. 

As  regards  the  importance  of  the  inscription,  it  clearly 
proves  that  feakyas  resided  near  Kupilavastu  after  Buddha's 
death,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  Pariuibbuua 
8attK,  which  mentions  the  Sukyas  among  the  claimants  foC 
fiuddba'a  relics  and  as  builders  of  a  stupa.  The  inscription 
is  the  first  Sakya  document  found,  and  it  converts  the 
siikyas  of  the  tradition  into  an  indisputably  historical 
sub-Himalayan  race.  I  may  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
inscription  is  older  than  the  time  of  Adoka.  But  I  must 
defer  the  discussion  of  this  point  until  fully  trustworthy 
reproductions  of  tLe  documout  are  uccvssible  to  me. 


March  15,  18^8. 


G.    BiJHLBR. 


15.    Note  ox  the  Catraxg-namai 


Dear  Sir, — In  his  article  on  "The  Origin  and  Early 
Hislory  of  Chess,"  Professor  Macdonell  remarks  (p.  12U, 
n,  4,  of  this  volume)  that  the  omissiou  of  the  elephant  and 
chariot,  in  the  description  of  the  chessmen  given  in  the 
Pahla\-i  Catraug-uurnak,  must  be  accidental.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  copyist's  omission  in  the  old  MS.  used  by 
the  editor  of  the  Pahlavi  text.  In  a  somewhat  older  MS., 
written  a.i>.  13i!2,  the  elephant  is  certainly  meniioned;  and 
the  chariot,  already  converted  into  a  rukh,  uppeurs  to  exist 
in  both  of  the  old  MSS.  which  I  copied  aud  collated  iu  1875. 

ITio  transliterated  Pahlavi  text  and  translation  of  Vjijorg- 
^itri^'s  explanation  of  Chess,  addressed  to  Takbt-ruius,  the 
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envoy  whom  the  Indian  raja  Devasarm  sent  to  the  shahan- 
shah  Khusro-i  Anoshak-ruban,  are  as  follows,  according 
to  the  MS.  of  1322  :— 

.  .  .  .  D^i^asarm  dena  Catrang  pavan  cim-i  kartsar 
humanak  kard;  afash  humanak  2  sar-khu6^ai  kar(/,  malka^ 
va/  roa^^igan-i  Rukhon  va/  hoyag  va-dashinak,  humanak, 
Far'zlno  va/  arateshtaran  [sardar]  ^  humanak,  Pil  va/ 
pushtlg-panan  sardar  humanak,  va-Susya  va/  asubarano 
sardar  humanak;  Piyae/ak  va/  zag  ham  piyat/uk  humanak 
pesh-i  raism. 

Translation. 

.  .  .  .  Devasarm  contrived  this  Chess  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  a  battle;  and,  resembling  it,  two  supreme 
rulers  are  made  like  Kings,  with  the  essentials  of  Rukhs 
to  the  left  and  right,  a  Counsellor  {/ar'zin)  like  unto 
a  general  of  champions,  an  Elephant  (pll)  like  unto  a 
general  of  the  rear-guard,  and  a  Horse  {8usyd=asp)  like 
unto  a  general  of  cavalry ;  besides  a  foot-soldier  (piyddak) 
like  unto  so  much  infantry  in  the  van  of  the  conflict. 

It  seems  from  this  text  that  the  Rukhs  are  really 
mentioned  in  this  description  in  both  MSS.,  but  have  been 
overlooked,  owing  to  the  habit  of  free  translation.  It  would 
probably  be  easy  to  identify  the  Indian  raja  Devasarm,  but 
how  are  we  to  understand  the  name  of  his  envoy  Takht- 
retiis  ?  May  it  not  be  a  title  translated  into  Iranian  ? 
If  so,  it  might  be  guessed  to  mean  a  "  priestly  counsellor  " 
(Pahl.  r«d  =  Av.  ratus)  **of  the  throne"  (Pahl.  takht), 
which  would  be  a  fair  description  of  the  chief  Brahman 
of  a  Hindu  raja. 

E.  W.  West. 


*  Malka  is  in  apposition  to  sar-khud^dt,  whose  plurality  is  indicated  by  the 
numeral  prefixed  to  it. 

*  This  word  had  probably  been  already  lost  from  the  older  MS.  which  was 
beiutr  copied  in  1322,  and  perhaps  the  next  four  words  had  disappeared  beiore 
the  MS.,  whose  text  has  been  edited,  was  copied  from  the  same  original. 
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16.    Tatmagata. 


35,  Lomdiile  Jionii,  Bnrnes, 
Fthruart/  1,  1898. 
DkaU  Sik, — With  reference  lo  my  article  on  "Tathiignta" 
in  the  Janitiiry  number  of  the  J.R.A.S.,  I  desire  to  eom- 
nunicKta  to  itie  Society  tlie  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  me  from  Professor  0,  Fraoke.  of  Eonigsberg,  dated  the 
2!»th  ull. ; — "I  should  like  t«  draw  your  atteution  to  the 
fuct  that  I  gave  the  iiiterpretalion  of  the  title  'One  who  has 
foroo  at  the  real  truth  '  two  yeara  ago  in  the  Winner 
Zeiitchrifl  fur  die  Kiinde  Hi'S  Morgeulanaei,  Bd.  ix,  S.  347, 
Amn.  1." — Youra  faithfully, 

RonBRT  Chalmers. 

Til  tit  Sim/ar^  of  tAt  Iia:/al  Mialu  Sofi^lj,. 


17.      GoTAMA    IN    THE    AvESTA. 

1 

Mire/,  11,  1898. 
Tt>Protrwor  T.  W,  Ehtb  DATiiBi.  Ph.D..  LL.D., 

Smtlarf  tuitl  Lihrariaji,  Royal  Aiialie  Sutirlf. 

Dkar  Sir, — In  my  study  of  the  important  argumenia 
which  hiive  been  put  forth  by  the  late  SI.  J.  Diirmeateter  to 
prove  his  theory  of  the  date  of  the  Avesta,  I  am  able  to 
discover  an  important  identitication  of  the  Avesiiu  Gnatema 
with  the  Vedic  Gotama.  In  the  Rig-veda,  Nudlnin  is 
Gotama'a  son,  who  is  called  Xaidhiftnyho  Gaoieniahr  in  tiie 
Avesta.  Hence  it  is  probable  tbat  the  controvei-sies  referred 
to  in  the  Farvurdin  Yaaht  was  carried  on  by  Zoroastriuns 
Itgainst  tiie  Vedio  poet  NodliA*.  and  not  against  Gaotuni'i 
Biiiidha.  The  point  moat  important  in  the  arguments  of 
M.  J.  Dann«8teter  ia  that  a  "  passage  in  the  Yashts  mentions 
contrDV(<rsiea  viclorionsly  curri&d  on  by  Zoroustriana  aguiiifit. 
tbo  improator  Gaolema."  Tiie  Aventu  pastuige  alluded  to  by 
the  French  savant  is  coiilaini'd  in  the  Kurvardin  V'aih', 
•ectioti  16,  in  which  the  muutiou  of  the  niuuc  Gaotema  huti 
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led  some  of  the  critics  on  the  Ayesta  to  ascribe  a  late  date  to 
the  composition  of  this  Yasht,-  and  consequently  to  that  of 
the  entire  Avesta.  They  place  it  in  the  epoch  of  Gotama 
Buddha.    The  Avesta  text  runs  thus : — 

Adngham  raya  hyarenanghacha  us  nft  layAitd  TyftkhanA 
▼y&khamd  hug&shayat-ukhdhd  yd  bavaiti  khratu*k&tA  yd 
ndidkyanghd  gaoiemahi  pard  ay&o  parshtAit  av&iti.  **  Through 
their  brightness  and  glory  a  man  is  bom  who  is  a  chief  in 
assemblies  and  meetings^  who  listens  well  to  the  holy  words, 
who  wishes  for  wisdom,  and  who  returns  a  victor  from 
discussions  with  Oaotema,  the  heretic."  (Cf.  Darmesteter's 
English  Translation,  8.B.E.,  toL  xxiii,  p.  183.)  It  mast 
be  observed  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  extant  Avesta 
where  the  name  gaotema  occurs.  Should  we  take  this 
Oaotema  as  a  proper  noun,  he  might  either  be  a  contemporary 
of  Zarathustra  or  of  the  author  of  the  Farvardin  Yasht. 
Now  there  are  two  Gotamas  who  are  principally  familiar  to 
us  in  the  Yedic  and  the  Buddhistic  literature.  One  is  Rishi 
Gotama  and  the  other  Gotanaa  Buddha.  The  latter  is  very 
well  known  to  us  as  the  founder  of  Buddhism.  The  former 
is  one  of  the  seven  rUhia  or  sages  mentioned  in  the  Rig- 
veda.  They  are  (1)  AM,  (2)  Vasishtha,  (3)  Kashyapa^ 
(4)  Bharadvdja,  (5)  Gautama  (or  Ootama),  (6)  Vifthvdmitra, 
(7)  Jamadagni,  In  the  Rig- veda,  the  fifth  sage  Gotama  is 
mentioned  in  Book  i,  hymn  62-13;  78-2;  86-11 ;  116-9; 
183-6,  etc. ;  and  the  Gotamas  in  Book  i,  bymn  60-5 ;  61-16 ; 
63-9;  78-1;  88-4;  92-7,  etc.  In  the  Mah&bhftrata  this 
Gotama  is  often  alluded  to  as  a  preacher  in  the  AnusdshaHa 
Parva.  The  Rig-veda  hymns  57-62  are  ascribed  to  Nodhdn^ 
the  son  of  Gotama.  In  62-13  Nodhfts  speaks:  **0  mighty 
Indra,  Gotama's  son,  Nodh&s,  hath  fashioned  this  new  prayer 
to  thee  eternal.  Sure  leader,  yoker  of  the  tawny  coursers. 
May  he,  enriched  with  prayer,  come  soon  and  early." 

From  similar  references  to  Gotama  and  his  son,  Nodh&s,  in 
the  Vedas,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  clearly  the  reference  in  the  Avesta  to 
Ndidhyaugho  (a  variant  of  which  is  Ndidhydongho  in  1.  18) 
OaoUmahL     The  Avesta  word  Ndidhyangho  or  Ndidhydongho 
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in  B  corraption  of  the  Vedio  name  of  tlie  §on  of  Gotnina,  viz. 
2^odh&n;  so  the  two  proper  nouii3  must  fueaii  "  Nodh&li,  tho 
son  of  Gotama,"  and  not  "Golttma,  the  impostor,"  aa 
Darmestcler  renders  them.  The  Avesta  vowels  i  and  h 
Imving  B  slij^ht  difl'erence  iu  shape,  the  original  N&oUhi/anijIio 
or  Ndudhy&onglio  has  been  altered  to  N&idhi/Aongho  and 
after varda  to  Nditlht/aiigko. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  critics  of  the  Avesta  that 
"eorae  of  the  ideas  and  allusiitns  in  the  Yasbta  are  oertainly 
older  than  the  Qatbas  or  the  oldeat  Rigs,"  and  we  ratify  their 
statement  by  pointing  to  the  sixteenth  passage  of  the 
Farvardin  Yusht  as  a  reference  to  one  of  the  poets  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  According  to  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller,  the  Vedic 
Risbis  flourished  about  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ.  (Vide 
his  "Contributions  to  the  Stieaca  of  Mythology,"  vol.  ii, 
pp.  428-446.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we  discover  in 
tte  Yashts  some  reference  to  a  Gotama  who  lived,  if  not 
earlier,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  this 
can  be  confirmed  by  reason  of  the  primitive  stage  of  civilization 
in  which  we  find  the  Iranian  nution  of  the  Avesta  period. 
Consequently  it  is  not  neoessary,  or  possible,  to  identify  the 
Ooatema  of  the  Avesta  with  the  Gotama  Buddha,  who 
flouriahed  about  a  thousand  years  Inter  than  the  Rishi  Gotama, 
viz.  in  the  seventh  century  b.u  We  can  ea^iily  mark  tracea 
of  simultaneous  development  bet'ween  the  Yedic  and  Avestic 
ideas,  but  not  between  the  fundamental  Avestic  and  Buddhistic 
doctrines.  Buddhism  prevailed  in  the  sixth  century  b.c,  and 
if  following  M.  Darmesteter  we  ahould  concede  that  the 
Gotama  named  in  the  Furvardin.  Yasht  is  Buddha,  and  not 
the  Rishi  Gotama,  the  question  would  arise:  Wliy  did  the 
Avesta  make  mention  only  of  a  non-Zoroastrian,  a  Hindoo,  of 
the  seventh  century  B.n.,  ignoring  all  the  well-known 
Zoroastrian  historical  characters  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Median  period,  viz.,  Cyaxares,  Astyages,  Akhuemenes,  Cyrus 
(Kurush),  CarabysBs,  and  Darius  I,  the  son  of  Hyaiaspea? 
The  probablo  assumption  therefore  is  that  we  have  iu  thx 
Ave«ta  only  names  of  illustrious  persons,  male  or  female,  wlio 
fltiurislu-d  ill  or  lielVirn  tlie  age  of  the  Riabi  Gotama,  ie.  abuut 
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the  fifteenth  centuiy  fic,  whereto  Zarathiishtra's  Gatibai 
have  been  traoed  bj  scienoa  As  for  instance  Dr.  L*  H.  HijQa, 
who  says :  *'  As  is  seen,  I  have  made  the  endeavoiif  to,pl|ioe 
them  (the  Avestic  Ghithas)  as  kte  as  possible^  and  at  the  time 
of  publishing  I  had  reached  the  concliisioa  that  they  npajr 
date  as  hite  as  about  1000  b.o.,  while  also  possibly  so  old 
as  1500  B.a" — ^Yours,  etc. 

Dabab  Dastub  Pbshotah  Samjana. 


NOTICES   OF   BOOKS. 


Literary   History  oi'  India.     By  R.  W.  Frazer,  LL.B. 

8vo.     {London,  1898.) 

Why  18  the  interest  wo  feel  tu  Oriental  history  an  interest, 
generally,  of  mere  curioBilj',  while  Greek  and  even  Roman 
history  beams  upon  us  like  a  possible  reflection  of  our  owu 
pust  existence?  It  is  that  the  fulness  of  Greek  sotial  and 
political  life,  the  copious  inventiveness  of  Greek  thought, 
and  the  plaatic  genius  of  Rome  in  law  and  administration, 
survived,  in  a  latent  underground  life,  by  means  of  a 
Ulerulure,  however  misinterpreted,  and  of  traditions,  however 
distorted,  through  all  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and 
when  the  barbarian  peoples  had  passed  through,  the  in- 
dispensable lower  phases  of  social  being,  seized  on  theii- 
iDtellectunl  existence,  permeated  it,  and  so  blending  with  the 
Teutonic  tendency  to  individualism  in  act  and  responsibility, 
produced  European  civilizulioii  of  ihe  modern  type.  There 
was  a  fitness  in  Greek  thought  and  in  Roman  institutions, 
08  there  was  a  fitness  in  Hebrew  conceptions  of  morality, 
for  the  expanding  needs  of  wideepreud  communities,  sprung 
from  various  sources  and  subjected  to  manifold  influences, 
which  furnished  to  the  aggregating  peoples  here  and  there 
a  centre  of  crystallization.  The  Chrialiau  Church  was  for 
ages  the  asis  of  attraction  round  which  the  active  forces, 
the  thought,  and  emotion  of  reborn  humanity  grouped 
themselvea.  The  religion  of  Europe  was  interlaced  with 
the  law  of  Rome  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  Men  were 
bom  into  this  atmosphere;  they  breathed  it  as  iiiluiils;  it 
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pervaded  their  system ;  and  so  through  generations  of  in- 
fluence formed  the  character  which,  in  its  generalized  form, 
we  now  find  it  natural  and  easy  to  assume  or  accept  as 
the  standard  type  of  human  perfection.     Tet  it  is  almost 
certain  that  under  different  circumstances  and  with  different 
historical  accidents,  our  moral  evolution,  our  political  growth, 
our  ways  of  looking  upon   man   and  nature,  would   have 
varied  widely  from  all  that  is  most  specific  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  European — in  the  Englishman  or  German  of  the 
present  day.     The  Mahomedan  world,  as  it  rushed  through 
conquest  to  material  prosperity  and  the  command  of  leisure 
for  meditation,  was  connected  with  a  faith  and  a  philosophy 
imbued    with    a    quite    different    spirit    from    that    which 
prevailed  amongst  the  Christian  nations.     It  absorbed  this 
after- revelation  on  account  of  its  consonance  to  the  teaching 
of   the  Prophet,  and  of  its  accord  with  the  physical  and 
mental  tendencies  of  the  Arabian   people.      But   once  re- 
ceived, the  moral  system  of  Abu  Hanifa  and  other  Moslem 
philosophers  became  a  leaven  in  the  mind  of  Islam  which 
has  wrought  out  a  development  of  character  and  conceptions 
as  wide  apart  as  possible  from  the  Christian  European  type. 
Thus,  **  In  the  sea  of  life  enisled,  We  mortal  millions  live 
alone,"  if  not  as  individuals,  yet  as  groups  and  aggregates 
with  identities,  almost,  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  standards 
and  desires,  within  a  limited  sphere ;  but  with  an  incapacity, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  to  be  quite  at  home  with  the  races 
who  through  ages  of  transmitted  influence  have  lived  under 
different   conditions,   in    societies    based   on    different   ante- 
cedents, and  who  through  all  that  time  have  been  educated 
and  moulded  by  a  religion  and  philosophy  assuming  myriad 
shapes  in  detail,  yet  bound  together  by  an  essential  unity 
of  origin,  and  but  accidentally  coincident  at  certain  points 
with    the   dominant   forces   of    European    progress   in    this 
present  era  of  all-absorbing  material  expansion. 

Yet  even  as  the  human  mind  and  character  in  all  the 
races  of  mankind  started  from  beginnings  essentially  the 
same,  so,  as  the  purpose  of  our  being  is  gradually  realized, 
our  aims  and  sympathies  must  approximate  as  **  the  thoughts 
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of  men  are  widened  with  the  proceBs  of  the  suns."  There 
is  a  stage  at  which,  in  the  moral  and  political  sphere  as  in 
the  Geld  of  physical  scieDce,  experiment  has  to  be  conducted 
within  narrow  limits,  in  order  that  the  results  may  be  free 
from  foreign  interference,  and  may  be  completely  appre- 
ciated. There  is  a  later  stage  at  which  the  teachings 
gathered  from  a  narrow  plot  of  the  boundless  expanse  of 
truth  are  found  a  means  of  guidance  to  the  whole, 
iodispeDsable  indeed  to  its  full  coniprebension. 

Amongst  the  great  experiments  in  anthropology  (in  its 
widest  sense)  which  nature  and  the  lapse  of  time  have  per- 
formed for  us,  none,  it  is  beginning  to  be  fell,  is  more 
instructive  and  important  than  that  carried  on  through  so 
many  centuries  in  India.  The  floodgates  of  knowledge  with 
respect  to  human  speech  were  opened  a  century  Ago  with 
the  study  of  Sanskrit.  The  tendencies  and  potentialities  of 
human  intelligence  in  religion  and  philosophy  could  never 
luive  been  fully  appreciated  without  a  lifting  of  the  veil 
which  so  long  hid  the  workings  of  Indian  thought  from 
the  ken  of  European  scholarship.  The  origin,  growth,  and 
decay  of  organized  societies,  the  whole  philosophy  of  human 
progress,  gain  new  illumination  from  a  true  historian's  view 
of  the  facta  presented  by  the  long  life  of  the  Hindu  people, 
in  a  field  almost  wholly  severed  from  that  of  the  geueral 
movement  of  mankind. 

Tlie  problem  of  how  to  make  the  wholly  strange  familiar, 
and  to  bring  Indian  history  and  Indian  humanity  fairly 
within  the  embrace  of  European  fellow-feeling,  haa  been 
attacked  in  many  different  waya — in  each  way  probably  with 
some  resulting  good.  Even  the  grim  censorious  voluiuea  of 
Mill  tended  to  provoke  inquiry.  The  numerous  writings 
of  which  Colebrotike'fl  admirable  essays  were  a  type  opened 
out  the  inner  ehrine  of  Indian  existence  to  those  who  had 
just  learning  enough  to  approach  the  entrance.  In  more 
recent  limes  a  Weber  and  a  Max  Muller  have  given  us 
general  histories  of  the  old  Hindu  literature,  whose  luck  of 
interest  to  most  of  us  is  perhaps  duo  rather  to  our  own 
narrowness  and   ignorance  than  to  auy  inherent  defects  of 
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the  wovka  themselves.  In  hi»  many  esMva  on  Indian 
subjects  the  Right  Hon,  Mas  lluller  has  doue  much  to 
popularize  Indian  topics.  He  has  told  ua  much  of  what 
India  can  teach  us.  Sir  M.  Monier-Williaras  has  brought 
a  part,  at  least,  of  Indiun  n'i'jdom  wilhin  reach  of  the 
ordinary  reader.  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  form,  now, 
a  whole  library,  whoso  very  fulness,  however,  is  apt  to  repel 
all  but  professional  students  of  the  Oriental  religions  and 
philosophies.  Mr.  Rhys  Davida's  charming  lectures  and 
essays,  and  the  works  of  other  explorers  in  the  vast  and 
alluring  field  of  Buddhism,  startle,  and  almost  alarm,  us  by 
revealing  how  old  is  much  that  we  thought  new,  and  how 
many  of  the  ideas  that  we  ascribed  to  necessary  inspiration 
are  part,  in  truth,  of  the  common  moral  heritage  of  mankind. 

Amongst  scholars  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  activity, 
of  ever-widening  scope  and  enlerprise,  by  which  fresh  fields 
of  Oriental  learning  have  been  oponed  and  the  old  ones  have 
been  traversed  anew.  The  literature  of  miscellaneous  essays 
on  Hindu  subjects  has  increased  and  multiplied  beyond  all 
precedent:  and  thus  by  successive  strokes  a  just  conception 
of  the  life — at  least,  of  the  ancient  life — of  the  East  has  been 
impressed  on  the  European  mind.  In  the  meantime,  the 
multiplied  facilities  of  communicatioD,  and  the  consequent 
growth  of  intercourse  and  commerce,  have  made  ua,  in 
England  especially,  feel  that  India  has  become  our  near 
neighbour.  The  difficulties  of  administering  the  country 
cannot,  we  see,  any  longer  be  put  aside.  They  must  be  faced 
and  mastered  by  an  imperial  people.  The  first  condition  of 
good  government  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  people  to 
be  governed,  a  knowledge  mingled  with  sympathy,  yet  not 
"subdued  To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand," 
but  master  of  its  materials  through  an  enlarged  and  elevated 
mental  perspective.  As  the  task  of  empire  has  groWQ  more 
complex  and  burdensome,  so  have  the  means  and  aids 
improved  by  which  it  is  to  be  achieved  with  honour  to  our 
nation  and  profit  to  mankind. 

It  is  at  this  moment,  surely  not  an  inopportune  one,  that 
Mr.  Frazer  comes  forward  with  bis  "  Literary  History  of 
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India."  Some  exucptiou  might  possibly  be  taken  to  the  litle 
of  this  work.  In  its  earlier  chapters  it  is  a  history,  so  far  aa 
hiiitciry  is  poaaible,  of  early  India  druwn  from  all  available 
sources.  In  its  later  chapters  it  is  a  review  of  recent  Indian 
Ut«rature.  But  all  through  it  presents  a  vivid  and,  probably, 
a  g;enerally  correct  picture  of  the  mental  life  of  the  Hindu 
people — of  the  world  of  ideaa  in  which  tbey  have  tbeir  being. 
It  has  been  compiled,  with  severe  and  well-jndged  labour, 
from  0.  large  mass  of  materiais,  mostly  inaccesaible  to  the 
general  reader.  Questions  might  possibly  be  raised  as  to 
Game  particular  statements.  The  accounts  given  of  Buddhism 
and  of  the  philosophical  schools  may  be  deemed  meagre. 
The  Mahomedan  literature  of  Iiidia  called  for  some  notice. 
But  allowance  must  he  made  for  the  conditions  under  which 
the  author  wrote.  A  compendious  history  cannot  be  an 
©nerclopaedia ;  and  by  omilling  many  thinga  Mr,  Frazer  has 
really  made  his  narrative,  not  only  more  pleasing,  but  nioi'e 
incisive,  and  therefore  more  instructive.  The  principal 
phases  of  Hindu  national  life  as  reflected  in  the  Hindu 
literature,  from  the  time  when  this  afibrds  material  for 
authentic  history,  have  been  seized  and  depicted  with 
correclnesa,  in  an  attractive  style,  and  with  a  striking  effect. 
Haiiy  points  in  Indian  history,  even  in  its  chronology,  are 
■^11  subjects  of  controversy  amongst  the  learned.  New 
reaearches  from  time  to  time  disturb  or  confirm  previous 
beliefs.  Over  such  points  Itr.  Frazer  passes  lightly.  They 
are  hardly  suited  for  popular  appreciation.  The  main  out- 
lines ho  has  traced  with  a  firm  and  artistic  hand,  though  with 
a  certain  looseness  of  expression,  and  with  some  errors  of 
tranitl iteration  which  he  will,  do  doubt,  correct  in  a.  second 
edition. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  about  the  Vedas, 
viewed  as  memorials  of  intellectual  progress,  is  the  very 
mrlv  mtrusion  of  the  analytic  speculative  element.  The 
jttyouB  or  trembling  recognition  of  higher  beings  manifesting 
tkemeelves  in  the  sensible  phenomena  of  nature — the  Varuou, 
Indni,  Agni  —  are  soon  followed  by  deifications  of  com- 
turulivelv   abiitract  qualities,   attributes  of   the  elder  gods. 
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The  infant  Aryan  began,  as  it  were,  to  pbilosophize  in  his 
cradle  ;  and  we  pass  from  glorificalioDs  of  a  tipsy  war-god 
to  poetic  strivings  to  realize  all  that  was  involved  in 
"speech."  The  exaltation  of  many  various  deities  by  their 
'  special  devotees  led  to  the  generalization  that  all  were  but 
different  manifestations  of  a  central  self-existent  "  One" — 
Lord  of  the  multiform  creation ;  and  a  monotheistic  cod- 
eeption,  never  firmly  grasped,  was  yet  approached  more 
nearly  through  the  aid  of  qualitative  surnames  which,  it 
was  seen,  could  be  applied  and  transferred  according  to  ths 
object  and  the  phase  of  present  adoration.  Tbe  nomen- 
clature  of  that  early  time  was  less  settled  in  tbe  com- 
prehension of  terras,  atill  leas  in  the  connotation  arising 
from  long  literary  use,  than  at  a  later  period  ;  and  specious 
coujectures,  suggested  by  the  mistiness  of  the  boundariea  , 
between  the  proper  scope  of  cognate  terms  and  attributes,  \ 
■were  met  by  others  equally  unsubstantial  and  illnsivoi 
Somewhere,  in  some  One,  it  was  felt  or  hoped,  all  muai  i 
centre  and  find  an  objective  basis  of  almighty  will  and 
intelligence;  but  that  One,  half  revealed,  was  yet,  iu  essence, 
concealed  from  man's  cognizance  by  an  impenetrable  veil. 
Thus  the  Vedists  beat  their  wings  vainly  against  the  barriers 
of  the  infinite  in  flights  of  speculation  worthy  of  the  moat 
advanced  thought.  There  was,  as  they  reeaooed  tbe  matter 
out,  a  time  before  even  the  gods  were,  a  cause  precedent 
to  all  causes,  and  comprehending  all ;  such  that  erea  the 
ruler  of  tbe  universe  might  know  it  and  yet  might  not. 
Were,  then,  tbe  gods  more  real  than  the  other  things  of 
timeP  The  question  was  raised,  and  rather  put  aside  in 
tbe  growth  of  fresh  imaginations  tbaa  fairly  answered. 
A  moan  of  bs£Sed  helplessness  at  times  arises ;  and  through 
all  attempts  to  realize  things  in  their  aggregate  as  objective, 
or  to  find  a  universal,  an  idea  standing  behind  phenomena, 
"  A  melancholy  undertone  was  wrought,  The  appalling  wail 
of  lone  Eternity." 

The  main  characteristics  of  Hindu  thought  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  are  thus  found  stamped  upon  its  earliest 
speculations.     So,   too,   its  want    of  synthetic  and  plaitiD 
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f^iiuB.  Noirhere  in  the  Vedijs,  rarely  in  Inter  wriiing^, 
do  we  find  huiuun  motives  and  actiuas  organically  grouped 
and  made  to  live  in  dratnatioolty  conceived  characters. 
Instead  of  a  vivid  realism — a  creation  more  true  to  lil'e 
than  any  individual  —  wo  hav«  vague  exuggeration  and 
extra vagunce.  Strength  and  intensity,  concentrated  within 
the  bounds  of  reasonahle  appreciation,  the  maximum  of 
«ficct  with  the  minimum  of  displayed  exertion,  were 
excellences  of  Greek  art  which  evaded  the  really  feebler 
grasp  of  the  Ilindu.  He  at  times  revelled  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  nature;  but,  looking  on  man,  he  could  not  find 
in  his  thoughts  and  works,  and  manifold  life,  the  joy  of 
imaginative  communion,  and  the  satisfying  scope  for  specu- 
lation, which  made  polities  possible  to  the  Greek.  To 
the  Greek,  man  wao  so  great  that  he  dwarfed  the  goda  to 
human  dimenaions;  to  the  Hindu,  the  dazzling,  bewildering 
presence  of  the  goda,  and  the  preaaure  of  the  infinite,  made 
faia  view  of  m.en  indistinct,  unsatisfying,  uriauggestivR. 
Even  in  the  Vedus  we  find  very  few  touches  of  the  actuul 
experience  of  combat  such  as  thrill  na  in  a  Scandinavian 
or  even  in  a  Maori  batlle-aong.  The  achievements  of 
eponymous  heroea,  of  ancestor)*  in  the  great  times  of  old, 
tradilions  of  glory  bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son,  aro 
not  the  themes  of  the  Hindu  poet.  There  aro  a  few 
animated  narratives  of  action;  there  are  beautiful  touches 
of  natural  feeling;  but  in  general  the  senne  of  proportion 
U  wanting,  and  the  bard's  eye  being  fixed  on  the  remote 
and  enperhiimnn,  he  fails  to  satisfy  our  never-failing  interest 
in  human  energy  such  as  we  can  deem  cognate  to  our  own. 

It  is  to  this  same  far-off  meditative  tendency,  probably, 
that  we  muat  ascrihe  the  absence  of  history  from  the 
Hindu  literature.  There  roust  have  been  many  stirring 
scenes  lying  reody  for  the  chronicler's  hand  in  the  contesu 
by  which  the  Aryans  forced  their  way  through  the 
Himalayan  passes,  and  established  their  domination  over 
Korthern  India.  The  gradual  consolidation  of  the  Brah- 
uuntcul  piility,  though  invisible,  as  a  great  national 
UOTi-nipnt,  to  most  of  those  who  shared  in  it,  would  yet 
f.a.1.9.  188S.  36 
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have  won  the  attention  of  a  Hindu  Thucydides  or  CIareni3on. 
But,  first,  the  tendencies  and  structure  of  society,  making 
free  growth  and  variation  impossible,  were  ropellant  i.« 
the  born  historian,  and,  secondly,  the  over-developioenl 
■  of  the  love  of  the  miraculous  made  ordinary  narratives  of 
real  events  insipid.  There  is  not  in  all  the  voluroiiioua 
mass  of  early  Indian  literature  a  single  chapter  tracing 
the  events  of  an  era,  or  a  state,  to  their  origin  in  the 
necessities  of  human  nature  and  human  relations.  There 
is  not  a  character  of  a  Pericles  or  a  Falkland,  The  men 
who,  being  such,  would  feel  that  nothing  human  could 
be  alien  to  them,  had  yet  to  come.  And  without  history 
the  ennobling  sense  of  a  continuous,  pervading,  unifying, 
national  life  cannot  exist.  As  a  "political  animal,"  man 
needs  this  nurture.  Hindu  society,  as  it  accepted  the 
divisions  of  casle,  settled  down  to  stagnation  as  a  political 
community.  The  theocratic  basis  of  society,  with  Brahmana 
as  the  oracles  of  the  gods  —  nay,  as  their  controllers  — ■ 
was  insufficient  and  paralyzing.  It  called  forth  no  great 
historian,  nor  was  a  miraculous  birth  of  one  vouchsafed 
to  the  race  to  tench  them  of  wliut,  as  mere  men,  they  were 
capable. 

The  human  soul,  however,  could  not  always  sulaist  on  the 
celestial  ethereal  food  placed  before  it  by  the  mythologists. 
Krishna  and  Rama  had  to  be  decked  with  human  attributes 
and  attractions  to  bring  divinity,  at  last,  well  within  the 
pale  of  human  love  and  personal  devotion.  The  religious 
passion  thus  evoked  was  mingled  with  degrading  and  re- 
pulsive elements,  but  both  in  preachers  and  in  disciples  it 
was,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  deeply  fervent  and  sincere. 
The  hunger  of  the  heart  for  spiritual  commnnion  was  some- 
how satisfied ;  and  a  personal  deity,  the  embodiment  of 
supernal  goodness,  being  once  received  into  men's  living 
consciousness,  faith  and  love  and  the  exalted  freedom  of 
willing  duty  became  by  necessary  sequence  the  foundation 
of  holiness,  and  the  conditions  of  enlargement  from  the 
prisonhouse  of  finite  and  impure  existence  for  all  the  higher 
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Such  18  the  brief  review  of  the  progress  — essentially 
a  religious  progress — of  Hindu  thought,  suggested  or  re* 
called  by  Mr.  Frazer's  moving  picture  of  its  successive 
phases.  The  radically  pious,  contemplative  bent  of  the 
national  mind  assigned  undue  importance  to  things  unseen ; 
the  ministers  of  worship  shared  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
gods ;  they  multiplied  ceremonies  with  inexhaustible  in* 
genuity,  and  every  rite  erroneously  performed  brought 
down  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  Brahmanism  became 
of  necessity  a  traditional  hereditary  profession,  and  then 
a  caste,  supported  by  a  general  rearrangement  of  Society  as 
divinely  commanded  on  a  caste  basis.  The  minute  regu- 
lation of  mutual  relations  and  employments  satisfied  the 
weak  Hindu's  need  for  external  props  to  his  moral  stability ; 
the  Brahmanical  ministry  eased  his  longing  for  spiritual 
communion  with  the  universe  that  extends  beyond  the 
reach  of  sense.  There  arose,  indeed,  from  time  to  time, 
profound  thinkers  who  saw  the  essential  nothingness  of 
sacrifices  and  oblations,  the  worth  of  conduct  and  principle, 
the  ultimate  identity  of  the  soul  of  man  with  the  central 
principle  of  all  being ;  but  between  the  present  and  the  final 
state  lay  an  endless  series  of  finite  existences,  irksome  and 
painful  ones  not  to  be  escaped,  certain  to  be  incurred  unless 
through  sacerdotal  aid.  The  ordinary  man  could  not  aspire 
to  redertaption  through  contemplative  ecstasy :  he  could  take 
in  the  purpose  of  a  mystic  rite  or  formula,  and  placed  all 
his  desires  and  hopes  in  the  hands  of  the  sacrificer  who 
claimed  to  hold  the  keys  of  emancipation. 

In  the  movement  of  Hindu  religious  thought  from  simple 
nature  worship,  through  metaphysical  abstraction,  to  love 
and  faith  as  the  means  of  holiness.  Buddhism,  with  all  the 
simple  grandeur  of  its  conceptions,  was  for  India  but  an 
episode.  Buddha  adopted  from  Brahmanism  the  notion  of 
finite  existence  as  a  round  of  suffering.  For  him,  as  for 
the  philosophers,  the  world  was  but  a  scene  of  desires 
unceasingly  disappointed — where  but  to  live  was  to  be  full 
of  sorrow.  By  a  primal  necessity,  coeval  with  his  creation, 
each  man  was  attended  by  his  ''  Karma/'  the  aggregate  of 
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his  activities,  conceived  as  subsisting  even  afte^his  death, 
and  annexed  for  reward  or  punishment  to  his  next  phase 
of  sentient  being,  though  without  any  active  consciousness 
of  the  preceding  one.  So  could  the  differences  in  men's 
characters  and  capacities,  as  well  as  in  their  situation  and 
their  happiness,  be  accounted  for.  An  eternal  principle  was 
substituted  for  a  divine  ordinance.  Redemption  could  be 
gained  only  by  realizing  the  essential  torturing  unrest 
involved  in  transiency,  and  by  casting  off  all  earthborn 
desires.  It  was  a  doctrine,  if  not  of  nihilism,  yet  of  negation. 
Felicity  had  to  be  attained,  through  a  realization  in  thought 
of  a  general  infelicity ;  and  though  righteousness  and  self- 
conquest  in  act  and  thought  were  inculcated,  the  ideal  of 
life  could  be  satisfied  by  self-renunciation.  And  for  the 
future  there  was  not  anything  even  so  definite  as  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  the  greater  soul,  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  universe.  Something,  indeed,  was  held  out  as  lying 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea  apples  of  transitory  illusive  enjoyment, 
but  something  too  vague  for  apprehension.  The  Hindu, 
like  other  human  beings,  craved  for  some  element  of  the 
mundane  and  transitory  in  the  infinite  and  eternal,  wherein 
he  was  to  find  rest  for  his  soul.  The  exclusion  of  anthropo- 
morphism starved  human  sympathy,  and  the  subsequent 
partial  deification  of  Buddha  himself  was  really  a  breach 
in  his  system.  Ethics  without  a  Heaven  or  Hell;  rewards 
and  punishments  without  a  supreme  judge ;  extinction  of 
desire  and  will  as  the  summum  bonuniy  could  not  permanently 
hold  out  against  the  emotional  attractions,  the  appeals  to 
the  meaner  elements  of  man's  nature,  assiduously  and 
confidently  put  forward  by  Brahmanism.  Buddhism  looked 
down  on  human  life  and  saw  its  worthless  surface ;  it  did 
not  draw  human  life  upward  to  a  participation  in  a  divine 
scheme,  wherein  ephemeral  suffering  might  be  a  necessary 
element  of  an  immeasurably  greater  joy  in  eternity.  It 
ignored  the  existence  of  the  soul,  even  as  the  vital  principle 
or  moral  resultant  of  man's  powers,  and  the  soul  un- 
recognized turned  away.  When  Buddhism  in  its  decay 
accepted  the  corruptions  of   idolatry,   the   unnatural  union 
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WHS  ns  a  portent  of  its  uiiliDnoiired  doom — of  cfietGnesit,  und 
death  in  life,  before  tiunl  dissolution. 

Having  dwelt  so  lung  ou  the  tntiBter-influeQcea  of 
Hindu  thought  B9  maiiifested  iu  the  "Literary  History  of 
India,"  we  have  but  ecunt  spuct  left  for  notice  of  the  muny 
olher  points  of  ialereal  which  Mr.  Frazer's  work  presents. 
The  later  philosophy,  thetspics,  the  drama,  the  j  uriaprudeoce, 
tA  which  he  introduces  his  readers,  deserve  each  a  detailed 
treatment  which  would  require  a  separate  article.  The 
highly  speculative  cbaract«r  of  the  Hindu  mind  is  stamped 
even  on  the  great  epic  the  "  Mahitbhurata  "— so  much  so  that 
on  acul«  and  able  scholar  has  recently  found  it  possible 
to  contend  that  the  poem  was  written  to  illustrate  early 
legal  institutions.  It  really  enshrines  fragments  of  local 
and  family  customs,  the  hold  of  which  on  the  aborigines, 
probably  also  on  many  of  the  Aryans  in  a  tliird  or  fourth 
generation — aa  the  Irish  customs  became  those  of  the 
Knglisb  in  Ireland — was  so  strong  that  Gaulnma,  Manu, 
and  the  other  riahis  were  compelled  to  recognize  these 
customs  us  a  law  within  the  law.  The  latter  was  in  truth 
but  another  collection  of  customs.  "The  amritis  on 
vyavahfira"  says  Mitramisra  "merely  set  forth  customs 
recognized  by  the  people,"  and  the  binding  force  of  custum 
OS  a  luw  has  always  been  maintained  by  ihe  British  Couits. 
The  real  danger  in  this  respect  is  that  of  customs  themselves 
becoming  stereotyped  through  judicial  decisions  based  on 
tbem ;  but  this  danger,  too,  has  been  seen  and  guarded 
against  in  some  important  judgments,  which  reject  the 
notion  of  immobility,  und  allow  a  progress  of  the  customary  - 
law  answemig  to  tlje  moral  progress  of  the  community. 

No  systems  of  faith  und  of  religious  conceptions  would  be 
imagined  mow  antugonistic  than  those  of  the  Hiiidu  und 
the  Musalman,  when  the  conqueritig  Miihumeduns^  swept 
down  from  the  mountains  over  the  plains  of  Norlhern  India. 
Iildigenoua  genius  was  silenced  or  driven  into  the  rtsgiuns 
Ivaat  subjected  to  Muiiomedan  influence.  Yet  the  mere 
presence  and  neighbourhood  of  an  alien  but  mighty  group 
of  ideas  and  convictions  made  itself  felt  in  the  poet 
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Eabir.  The  approBoh  was  not  followed  up.  Within  the 
Hindu  race  itself  there  was  some  origination  or  Btrengi.hening 
of  notiona  of  rdigion,  caste,  and  men's  mutual  relutions,  due 
to  Mahomedan  exftniple;  but  for  tho  most  part  the  spirit 
of  the  oonqnend  people  was  driven  in  upon  itself,  to 
brood  OTer  proUema  of  universal  unity  or  duality,  to  seek 
•okoe  in  deeming  the  world  and  il.a  hnrd  condtlions  no 
more  than  a  dreaia  within  a  dream,  and  to  dwell  with 
npturoaa  filith  on  the  perfections  of  Knahna  or  Rama. 

The  narrowneas  and  want  of  enterprise  of  the  Hindu 
intelleot  under  the  atifiing  pressure  of  Mahomedan  domi- 
nation may  be  oompnred  with  the  poverty  and  practical 
futility  of  Glreek  intellectual  life  in  the  seven  or  eight 
centoriea  that  followed  the  eslabliahment  of  Roman  as- 
cendancy. There  was  philosophizing  in  abundance;  each 
generation  produced  its  crop  of  accomplished  scholars, 
learned  in  the  wiadom  of  old,  skilled  in  moulding  familiar 
materials  into  slightly  novel  shapes,  but  devoid  of  the 
vitali^,  of  the  instinct  of  expansion,  which  prompts  to 
enterprise  in  action,,  nnd  to  creation  in  art  and  literature. 
The  ezceptiona  under  the  rule  of  Akbar  luav  be  ascribed 
to  the  larger  and  more  liberal  spirit  which  then  prevailed. 
Renewed  oppression  and  depression  drove  the  timid  Brahmanio 
genius  once  more  in  upon  itself.  It  could  not  find  satis- 
faction or  relief  in  investigating  the  facts  of  external  nature, 
or  in  devising  means  for  the  improvement  of  man's  material 
existence.  From  such  pursuits  it  was  cut  off  by  self- 
contrived  caste  barriers  of  imagined  defilement,  which  shut 
out  the  greater  part  of  creation  from  the  touch  of  experiment 
and  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  one  supremely 
endowed  creature  who  alone  could  by  such  means  rise 
towards  a  god-like  intelligence.  All  wholesome  vivifying 
impulse  being  thus  withdrawn,  nought  remained  for 
speculative  power  and  activity  save  a  return  to  brooding 
introspection,  a  rummaging  of  exhausted  philosophies 
resting,  each  and  all,  really  on  some  latent  or  open 
assumption  of  the  point  essential  to  be  proved.  Jjogio 
was  cultivated  and  abused.      Jurisprudence,  divorced  fnnn 
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a  living  attachment  to  the  progress  and  the  ends  of 
the  community,  became  a  mere  medium  for  the  display  of 
erudition  and  dialectics.  The  inductive  faculty  seemed 
almost  to  have  perished,  nor  did  the  example  of  Mahomedan 
chroniclers,  though  these  were  pretty  numerous,  invite  any 
Hindu  philosopher  to  open  a  new  path  in  history,  which 
is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  as  Mr.  Frazer  points 
out,  drew  a  dismal  picture  of  the  waste  of  time  and  ability  on 
what  he  described  as  ''  the  puerilities  of  Sanskrit  grammar, 
the  yiciousness  of  the  doctrines  of  Maya  and  Ignorance,  as 
expounded  by  the  Yedantic  philosophy,  the  inherent  use- 
lessness  of  the  Mima&sa,  and  the  lack  of  all  improvement 
to  the  mind  in  the  study  of  the  Nyaya."  In  such  a  review 
Macaulay  could  find  native  evidence  to  support  his  own 
proposals  in  1835  for  practically  superseding  Oriental 
learning  by  English  in  the  Oovernment  colleges,  which 
were  then  contemplated  as  the  only  centres  of  true  light. 
In  the  Hindu's,  as  in  the  Englishman's,  language  there 
was  gross  exaggeration.  It  was  for  the  latter  a  typical 
instance  of  intellectual  arrogance,  for  the  former  the  rebound 
of  an  aspiring  patriotic  intelligence  from  the  blank  results 
of  theory  on  theory,  and  learning  piled  on  learning,  without 
a  fresh  and  fruitful  communion  with  nature. 

The  nadir,  however,  had  been  reached,  and  Ram  Mohan 
Roy  himself  allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way. 
The  diffusion  of  English  opened  to  multitudes  those  gateways 
to  modem  science,  and  the  teachings  of  history,  through 
which  their  precursor  gazed  at  first  somewhat  dazzled  with 
the  sight.  The  new  learning  is  operating  as  a  modern 
renaissance  in  India.  The  intellectual  barrenness  and  torpor 
of  the  past  is  followed  in  the  present  by  a  time  of  chaos  and 
ferment,  the  final  outcome  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  foreseen. 
But  this  much  is  evident,  that  the  stagnation  of  the  past 
was  by  no  means  lifelessness.  Innumerable  minds  in  India 
are  now  assimilating  the  great  lessons  of  European  wisdom, 
as  yet  perhaps  **  moving  about  in  worlds  half  realized,''  but 
fitted  and  destined  to  build  a  new  national  structure,  or  to 
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join  in  building  a  nobler  universal  structure  on  these 
infinitely  enlarged  foundations.  ISucb  is  the  opportunity, 
the  priceless  gift,  which,  in  return  for  present  dominion , 
England  has  bestowed  on  India.  In  personal  security  and 
civil  freedom  the  Hindu  may  now  take  his  place  in  the  march 
of  progress.  The  English  medium  through  which  he  views 
European  ideas  and  institutions  affords  in  itself  a  training 
step  by  step  in  political  development  It  necessitates  a 
cultivation  of  the  historic  sense  of  cause  and  continuity 
as  linked  with  enterprise  and  reach  of  view,  in  true 
progress.  The  great  social  and  political  movements  of 
the  future,  in  the  greatly  changed  conditions  of  modem  life, 
will  probably  diverge  widely  from  former  precedents.  New 
fields  are  opening  for  speculative  and  constructive  ability : 
they  are  free  alike  to  the  genius  of  tbe  East  and  West. 
1'hus  turning  from  the  dreams,  or  gathering  up  the  fruits, 
of  the  past,  the  Brahman,  worthily  claiming  that  rank  in 
virtue  of  his  powers  and  his  purpose,  may  step  firmly 
forward  and  into  new  realms  of  effort  and  conquest,  re- 
joicing in  **  An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air,''  where  all 
good  infiuences  impel  him  to  share  the  growing  thought 
of  the  world,  j>erhap8  in  time  once  more  to  lead  it. 

After  quoting  from  the  poet  Biiiia  a  description  of  the 
march  to  war  and  conquest  of  the  King  Harsha  Yardhana 
in  the  seventh  century,  Mr.  Fruzer  observes  that  the  incon- 
gruous elements  of  the  Indian  population  were  too  diverse, 
the  caste  restrictions  too  firmly  planted,  for  a  national  heart 
to  throb  with  the  one  great  racial  feeling  and  purpose  that 
make  a  fatherland.  It  is  for  the  future  to  mark  how  the 
dividing-lines  of  caste  and  creed  no  longer  hold  the  people 
asunder.  "Then,"  he  continues,  "  they  may  combine  to  demand 
the  ruling  of  their  own  national  life."  Then,  we  prefer  to 
say,  they  may  have  risen  to  the  nobler  conception  of  an 
approach  to  universal  brotherhood  amongst  the  sons  of  men, 
on  the  basis  of  an  imperial  unity  amongst  all  who 
claim  British  protection  and  accept  British  principles. 
The  fusion  in  the  past  of  the  Aryan  race  with  their  rude 
predecessors    in    India    must    at    one    time    have    seemed 
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impossible,  yet  the  thing  bas  been  done.  Ghrialianity,  and 
tbe  modcru  huinanitv  which  it  bas  enriched  willi  love, 
disdain  the  arrugstnce  of  Brabnaunisiu.  Sooner  or  luter,  all 
subjects  of  the  Crown,  all  members  of  the  naliim,  must 
be  gnthcred  within  the  fold  of  a  common  citizenship,  united 
in  [Miliiicul  feeling  and  principle,  though  mauilold  in 
oupacities  and  characters ;  strong  in  their  heterogeneous 
variety  when  eyery  gift  has  free  exercise  and  a  satisfying 
aim.  So  should  the  work  of  imperial  education  proceed, 
and  India  be  endowed  with  the  gains  of  social  experience 
won  by  Knglitnd  through  centuries  of  hard  endeavour,  of 
strife,  and  blood  and  tears.  "When  this  comes  to  pass, 
when  this  is  prized,  when  this  marriage  of  the  East  and 
West  takes  place,  a  new  and  nobler  life  may  spring  from 
the  union,  dwarfing  to  insignificance  nil  narrower  ambiliona 
and  all  meaner  aims. 

R.  West. 
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kago  ARKHKOLooirnKsKAOo  Obshestva.  Memoii's  of  the 
Easr«m  Section  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Archaeological 
Society,  vol.  x,  parts  1-4.     (St.  Petersburg,  1897.) 

This  volume  contains,  besides  articles  of  more  or  less 
iiitfTeat  and  the  usual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
tWtion,  a  summary  of  contents  and  index  to  the  first 
tun  volumes  of  the  series  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  index 
of  all  books  and  MSS.  referred  to.  The  obituary  article 
on  the  lute  Professor  J.  P.  Minuiev  is  by  Sergiue  Oldenburg, 
BUd  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  portrait  of  this  learned 
•cholar,  too  early  taken  from  the  scientific  labours  to  which 
he  devoted  himself.  It  was  bis  mission  in  life  to  make 
»  profound  study  of  the  religions  of  the  East,  and  especially 
ol  India,  where  questions  of  fuith  have  for  ages  ugilated 
atid  occupied  men*s  iutrlligence.  Beginning  with  the 
JEtigredn,  he  studied  it  both  as  a  means  of  appreciating, 
U  ifaeir  true  value,  the  works  uf  European  writers,  as  wi  II 
u    for    lui    answer    to    many    qucsiiuns    which    presoute^ 
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themselves   to  his  mind.      Having  zealously  pursued   hit 

studies  of  the  Yedas  he  visited  Western  Europe,  and  having 

obtained  access  to   the  treasures   contained   in   the  public 

libraries  of  London  and  Paris,  he  turned  his  attention  to 

Buddhistic  literature.   The  pessimistic  tendency  of  Buddhism 

seems  to  have  suited  his  peculiar  temperament,  and  he  threw 

himself  with  ardour  into  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and 

Prakrit  MSS.,  made   extracts  from  these,  filled  notebooks 

with    his   observations,   edited    texts,   and   then    proceeded 

to  India  to  complete  his  studies  on  the  spot     As  a  result 

of  this  journey  he  published,  in  1877,  his  Indeiskiye  Skaski, 

**  Indian  Tales,"  a  collection  of   tales  and  legends   made 

by  the  author  in  Eumaon  in  1875.      In  his  introductory 

remarks  to  this  work  Minaiev  invites  the  attention  of  his 

Russian    readers   to    the    singular   ndheti   and  originality 

characterizing  these   popular   records,   the   faithful  picture 

they  give  of  the  spiritual  life  and  simplicity  of  the  half 

savage  mountaineer,  and  the  remarkable  change  that  haa 

come  over  this  country  and  its  people  under  the  civilizing 

influences  of  British  dominion.     We  find  him  (i.e.  Minaiev), 

says   his  biographer,    at    the    sacred    tree   beneath    which 

tho   groat   l^uddhist  ascetic  attained   Kirvana,   and  where, 

according  to  the  ideas  of  Buddhists,  is  the  earthly  paradise. 

•*  Hut   alas  I"    observes    the    traveller,    "about   the   tree   of 

knowled^je  there  is  desolation,  and  the  last  days  of  its  long 

life   are   reached.       On    Buddhist    soil    nearly    everything 

Buddhistic    is    in    a    state   of    collapse   and    decay ;    here 

another     cult     hj\s     seized     the    nest;      other     gods     are 

honourtnl/'     And    on    departing   and    taking  his   last  look 

at  the  ancient   Iniddiiist  statuts,  the  gods  of  the  Brahmans 

according   to   popular   conception,   he   exclaims,   "Wherein 

cimsists  progress  in  India!'  "     We  next  find  him  in  Nepaul, 

\\\o  last  stronghold  of  Buddhism  on  the  Indian  Continent, 

ami    here    he    sees    a    picture    of    Buddhism    as    it    might 

have   btvn    in    India    had    it    assimilated  other   faiths  and 

IhutowimI  their  more  vivitvinir  qualities.     Superstition  and 

an  all-devouring   cult — this  is   what    Buddhism  in  Nepaul 

has  come   to ;    here   there   are   no   monasteries  filled  with 
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monka  learned  in  hulv  writ,  no  philosopliiciil  ditpiilea, 
but.  timpiy  a  light-hearted,  good-tempered  people,  thaiiklul 
to  iheir  iimumerable  godit  and  saints  for  llie  happiness 
ihey  enjoy,  and  in  affiiction  and  sorrow  offeriiig  propitiatory 
aacrificea.  All  tbi§  is  espre§sed  in  a  little  incident  of 
Ifepaulese  life  witnessed  by  our  traveller  at  the  tomb 
of  B  great  saint,  the  celebrated  Satnbliu  Kalkha,  by  whose 
shrine  stood  a  concourse  of  men  and  women  drunk  wilh 
vodki  and  laughter,  when  suddenly  they  tuned  their 
Toicea  in  unison  and  sang  the  following  rerees : — 

1.  Trouble  not,  fair  one,  for  all  know  that  we  have  lived 

together.     Without  me  canst  thou  have  no  pleasure. 

2.  Youth    is   a   fresh   pluut  ;    youth   is   the  moment  for 

enjoyment !     Must  you  and  I  now  part  ? 

3.  Diiys  pas3,  days  disappear.     "Wherefore,  then,  is  youth  ? 

K.  Minaiev  paid  a  second  visit  to  India.  Several  years 
had  elapsed  since  his  first  journey,  and  the  political 
atmosphere  was  full  of  alarms,  doubts,  and  fears.  He 
conversed  much  with  Indians,  and  supplemented  his  book 
knowledge  with  observations  taken  from  life-  He  is  no 
longer  exclusively  occupied  with  religion  and  Buddhism, 
but  with  historical  geography  and  politics.  He  puis  aside 
hia  analytical  knife  and  simply  lives  and  works,  but  his 
diary  shows  that  tliia  change  is  only  temporary.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eiglities  he  resumes  once  more  his  favourite 
studies,  nml  profits  by  the  opportunity  for  visiting  another 
Buddhist  country — Uurmah. 

The  last  years  of  Minaiev's  life  were  saddened  by  physical 
■uflerings,  the  precursor  of  death.  These  increased  his 
religious  doubts  and  tormenting  self- ana  lysis,  hut  he  never 
relaxed  in  his  efforts;  and  though  he  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  he  left  many  valuable  works  by  which  he  will  be 
known  to  posterity. 

E.  D.  M. 
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Benares  Sanskrit  Series.     Benares:  Braj.  B.  Das  &  Co., 
1882-1897.     Altogether  fifty  fasciculi  of  six  sheets  each. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  parts  that  have  appeared : — 

Tantravartika.      A    gloss   on   Sahara   Svarai's  Commentary 

on   the    Mimamsa    Sutras.      By    Bhatta    Eumarila. 

Fasc.  1-10. 
Eatyay ana's  Sarvanukramana  Sutras  of  the  White  Yajur 

Veda,  with   the  Commentary  of   Yujnikanantadeva. 

Fasc.  1-3. 

Katyayana's  Prati^khya  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda,  with 
Uvata's  Commentary.     Fasc.  1-6  (complete). 

Sauuaka's  Prati^khya  of  the  Rig  Veda,  with  Uvata's 
Commentary.     Fasc.  1. 

Naishkarmyasiddhi.  A  treatise  on  Vedanta.  By  Sure^vara- 
carya.     Fasc.  1-3  (complete). 

Vakyapadiya.  A  treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  Sanskrit 
Grammar.     By  Bhartrhari.     Fasc.  1-3. 

A  collection  of  Sikshas.  By  Yajnavalkya  and  others. 
Fasc.  1-5. 

Siddhantatattva-viveka.  A  treatise  on  Astronomy  hy  Bhatta 
Karaalakara.     Fasc.  1-5. 

Aphorisms  of  Vaiseshika  Philosophy.  By  Kanilda.  With 
Commentary  of  Prasastapiida  and  Udayaniicarya, 
gloss.     Fasc.  1-2. 

Siiiikhyakarikii,  with  Nara3^ana  Tirtha's  Candrika  and 
Gaudapiidacarya's  Commentary. 

Easagangadliara.  A  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Poetical 
Composition.  By  Pandit  Jaganiiatlui.  With  Com- 
mentary called  Gurumarmaprakasa  by  Nagesa  Bhatta. 
Fasc.  1-8. 

Paribhashavrtti.  A  treatise  on  Sanskrit  Grammar.  By 
Siradeva.     Fasc.  1-2. 

Artba-sahgraha.  Elementary  tract  on  Mimamsa.  By 
Laugaksi  Bhaskara.  Edited  and  translated  by 
Professor  Tbibaut.       (Complete.) 
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The  above  series  was  started  with  every  prospect  of  success 
and  long  life.  It  had  two  European  Sanskritists  of  repute 
at  its  head,  and  an  editorial  staff  composed  of  some  of  tlie 
beat  Bobolara  in  Benarea,  Yet  it  proved  to  be  weak  on  the 
purely  mecbaaiciil  side  of  printing  and  publishing,  and  this 
brought  about  its  dissolution  alter  a  career  lasting  It^ss  than 
n  decade  and  a  half.  All  of  the  works  which  it  took  in 
hand  are  important,  but  two  stand  out  as  prc-eminemly 
M,  and  we  can  only  deplore  their  incompleteness.  One 
is  Bharlrhari'a  celebrated  and  oft-quoted  Vdkj/npniliyit, 
a  (realise  in  three  kilndas.  Only  two  of  them  have  come 
out  in  this  aeries,  and  we  are  still  deprived  of  the  best 
portion,  the  Prakirnaka,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Paniai  chapter 
of  Madhava'e  Satmdaritinnnahgrnha,  where  we  find  tjuorations 
from  four  of  its  sections  under  the  names  jdti-Mmuddein, 
^ainhnniffiti-snmiiililria,  kriijii-miniiddisa,  and  drnvytt'MniiifUleia. 
Tiie  other  work  is  Kumiirila'a  Tuninivdrtika,  a  highly 
esteemed  comment  on  Sahara's  MinidmiH-b/idii/it/a,  com* 
mencing  with  the  serond  puda  of  the  first  chapter.  Tlie 
ten  faaciculi  published  in  this  series  merely  carry  us  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  chapter,  whereas  tho  entire 
work  contains  twelve!  It  maybe  added  that  the  comment 
00  the  ^rsi  piida  of  the  bhmhijn  is  entirely  in  verae,  and 
i(  entitled  Shkacdi-likn.  It  was  brought  out  in  vols,  iii 
and  iv  of  27m  Pandit  (new  series).  There  are  numerous 
citations  from  this  commentary  of  Knmiirila's  in  the  Juimini, 
Paijini,  and  Pataojali  (Yoga)  chapters  of  Mitdhava's  afore- 
said work.  Will  not  some  Benares  Pandit  give  us  the 
remainder  of  this  useful  treatise  P 

It  may  suffice  to  add  that  the  IfaMkarmt/aaidd/ii,  by 
Sadkaracarya'a  famous  pupil,  consiata  of  an  argument  in 
support  of  Vediinta  aa  against  ritual;  and  that  the  Iiii«a~ 
Smiyddhira  is  a  seventeenth -century  treatise  on  Poetics, 
and  held  in  much  esteem  in  Western  India.  Both  of  these 
have  been  brought  out  in  Bombay  also ;  the  former  in  the 
Sttuskrit  series  of  that  Preoidency,  and  the  latter  in  the 
Kuri/amala  series.  The  type  employed  for  tliese  editions 
in  such  as  haa   never  yet   been    seen   on   the    hanks  of    the 
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Ganges;  and  the  imperfect  stale  in  which  the  series  ham 
stopped  is  a  striking  iiislance  of  the  d:iiiger  uttendinj 
method  of  issuinp  serials  by  parls^a  method  still  unhappily 
followed  ill  the  Bibliotheca  Indjca,  but  fortunately  discarded 
by  most  recent  aerial  publications  in  India  in  favour  of 
issuing  by  volumes. 

G.  A.  J. 

Memories    of    Seven    Campaioks.      By  James    Howard 
Thornton,  C.B.,  M.B.     (Lon-  on  :  Constable  &  Co.) 

This  volume,  very  handsomely  printed  and  prettily 
illustrated,  is  an  interesting^ly  written  account  of  the 
experiences  of  a  medical  officer  in  India,  1856-1891.  Thot 
portion  of  it  which  deals  with  the  author's  service  darin); 
the  Mutijiy  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  throws  a  sidelight 
on  some  questions,  both  of  policy  and  also  of  actual  fact, 
which  Dre  still  matters  of  dispute.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  simply  a  diary  of  personal  experiences, 
yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  observation,  which  baa 
additional  weight  when  it  relates  to  general  questions 
of  sanitation  or  State  action  on  public  health.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  author  ia  very  strongly  against  any  Govemment 
interference  with  the  manufacture  or  sale  or  consumptioo 
of  opium ;  and  is  much  impressed  with  the  injurious  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  extensive  irrigation 
recently  carried  out  in  India.  In  his  opinion  the  old 
system  of  irrigation  from  wells  had  none  of  the  objections 
that  can  be  urged,  on  medical  grounds,  against  irrigation 
works ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  old  system  was  disturbed. 
One  very  striking  fact  recorded  is,  that  at  the  very  time 
of  the  great  eruption  at  Krakatoa  in  Java  in  1883  the 
hot  springs  of  Sitii  at  Monghyr  became  much  cooler  than 
usual,  and  remained  lukewarm  for  several  weeks ;  and  the 
author  has  do  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  two  phenomena 
to  the  same  cause.  There  are  some  strong  words  at  the 
end  of  the  book  on  the  advantages  which  an  energetic 
medical  man  may  obtain  from  service  in  India. 
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The  RruA'iTAT  of  Omar  Khavyam,  being  a  Fucsimilo  of 
the  Manuscript  in  the  Budleiaa  Library  ai.  Oxford, 
with  It  Transcript  into  Mmlern  Persian  Characters, 
translated,  with  an  Iiitroduclion  and  Notes,  and  a 
Bibtiogrupby,  bv  Edwar»  Heron-Allen,  pp.  xliv 
und  288.     (H.  s!  Nichols,  1898.) 

Having  regard  to  tlie  wido  fields  of  Persian  literature 
which  remain  totally  unexplored,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
the  constant  stream  of  fresh  renderings  into  English  of 
almost  the  only  Persian  poet  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  a  translutor  equal  to  himself  in  poetic  genius.  What 
baa  been  once  well  done  is  best  left  alone;  and  'Omar-i- 
Khnyyiim  has  been  interpreted  to  ttie  West  by  a  genius 
— Fitzgerald — and  at  least  two  scholars — Whinfietd  and 
Nicolus.  Whether  either  'Omar  or  Fitzgerald  is  likely  to 
gain  in  repulatioo  by  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Justin  Huntlv 
UDCartby  and  Richard  le  Gallienne,  neither  of  wfaoui  hud 
any  knowledge  of  Persian,  or  by  those  of  Mr.  Heron-Allen, 
whose  scholarship  seems  unequal  to  bis  industry  and 
enthusiasm,  is  very  doubtful. 

We  are  far  from  ranking  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  work  with 
that  of  McCarthy,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  typographic  ill 
eucentricity,  or  of  Le  Gallienne,  who  boldly  announces  thai: 
aknowledge  of  Persian  is  an  unnecessary  (be  almost  implies 
■n  undesirable)  attribute  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  cull  "the 
true  Omarian":  for  parts,  at  any  rate,  of  Mr.  Heron-Alien's 
work,  vii!.,  the  beautiful  cover,  the  excellent  reproduction 
of  the  old  Bodleian  MS.  {dated  a.h.  865  =  a.i>.  H60.  and 
described  by  Ethe  in  his  Calaloffiie  of  Iff  Bndleian  Pefsian 
MSS.,  No.  625),  and  the  bibliography  and  analyses  of 
Fitzgerald's  work,  are  of  a  permanent  value.  The  same, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  either  the  Introduction  or  the 
tmnslatiun,  for  the  former  contains  many  serious  historical 
and  other  blunders,  while  the  latter  is  bald  without  being 
always  accurate. 

Of  the  blunders  in  the  Introduction,  some  of  the  most 
wrioua  occur  in   the  sentence  on  p.   iv,   beginning,   "The 
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Sultan  Toghrul  had  been  aucceeded  in  10(53  by  Alp  Arslun, 
who  conquered  Miilimoud  the  Great,  Khalif  of  Baghdad 
.  .  .  .  ,"  for  the  moat  elementary  acquaintance  with 
Muhanitnudan  history  tvouM  have  prevented  the  writer  frota 
conrounding  tlie  Ghaznavid  king  with  the  "  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,"  who  was  at  that  time  {ad.  991-1031) 
al-Qadir  Bi'llah  the  'AbbSsid;  and  from  the  gross  ana- 
chronism of  making  Alp  Arslun,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  father  Toghrul  in  a.d.  1063,  a  contemporary 
of  Sultiiii  Mahmud,  who  died  in  a.d.  1030,  seven  years 
before  Toghrul  began  to  reign.  And  if  this  ia  one  of  the 
worst  errors  in  the  Introduction,  it  ia  by  no  means  the 
only  one. 

As  regards   the   translation,   the   very   first   quatrain   ia 
turned  into  nonsense  by  a  confounding  of  the  protasia  with 
the  apodosis.     The  correct  rendering  is — 
"  If  I  have  never  threaded  the  pearl  of  Thy  service. 

And  if  I  have  never  brushed  from  my  face  the  dust  of  sio, . 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  despair  of  Thy  meroy, 

Becftuae  I  have  never  said  that  One  was  Two." 

Hr.  Heron- Allen  translates  as  follows : — 
"  If  I  have  never  threaded  the  pearl  of  Thy  Rerrtoe, 
I  have,  at  least,  never  wiped  the  dust  of  sin  from  my  face ; 
This  being  so,  I  am  not  hopeless  of  Thy  mercy, 
For  the  reason  that  I  have  never  said  that  One  was  Two." 

Again,  in  the  notes  on  No,  14  (p.  133),  Mr.  Heron-Allen 
talks  of  "striking  the  loose  bough  with  impotent  hand," 
instead  of  "clutching  at  the  weak  branch,"  etc.;  while  in 
No.  25  (p.  143)  he  misprints /n;/  (J-^  'season')  aa  fazl 
( J.^  '  excellence  '),  and  mistranslates  ^L^^J  J^  as  'if 
thenceforth'  instead  of  'if  bo  be  that,'  though  he  admits 
in  the  note  that  this  "is  perhaps  a  liberty."  But  why 
take  such  liberties  in  what  purports  to  be  a  liters! 
translation  ? 

But  perhaps  no  quatrain  has  been  more  thoroughly  mis- 
understood and  deprived  of  its  point  thaa  No.  141  (p.  259), 
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to  which  popular  tradition  has  attached  a  well-known 
anecdote,  which  sufficiently  shows — ^if  any  proof  beyond 
the  actual  words  were  needed — that  the  Deity,  and  not, 
as  Mr.  Heron- Allen  supposes,  "  a  doctor  of  divinity  **  (who, 
by-the-bye,  is  never  addressed  in  Persian  as  " Rabbi**  which 
can  only  mean  *  my  Lord,*  i.e.  *  my  God '),  is  intended. 
The  anecdote  alluded  to  is  given,  amongst  other  places,  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Tihran  edition  of  a.h.  1297  (p.  6),  in  the 
following  words : — 


'  LT?;  L^^^**^  yJ^  ^J-^'^.  f^ 


J.K.A.B.  1898.  27 


uijU,  '  j/  ^.-Lj  ^^T  ^L=r  \j^l:r  J  i^i-i'if  t^  ii^^        I 

! 

"They  aay  that  one  night  he  [i.e.  'Omar-i-Khayyam]  had         \ 
prepared  an  entertainment  and  invited  a  uuniher  of  friends 
and   moon-like  beautiea,    and    had   set   out   many   candlea        i 
and  lamps,  and  was  engaged  in  drinking  wine  in  perfect        1 
unrestraint  and  freedom  from  care.      In  the  midst  of  the 
merrymaking    (for  Heaven  avenges  itself  fur  all),   a   blast 
of  wind  came,  and  the  candles  were  extinguished,  and  a  jar 
of  wine  which  he  had  set  [beside  him]  was  broken.    'Omar-i- 
Ehayyam  was  much  annoyed,   and   exclaimed  in  drunken 
fashion — 

'  0  Gorf,  Thoit  hoit  broken  mi/ jar  of  icine, 
0  Qod,  Thou  hait  closed  against  me  the  door  ^fp/etuure. 
Thou  hast  spill  in  the  dust  my  pure  icine; 
Dust  in  my  mouth  !     T/wu  mmt  be  drunk,  0  Ood  ! ' 

They  said  that  when  he  had  concluded  this  speech  and 
utterance  his  face  turned  black.  His  disciples  and  boon- 
companions  at  the  banquet  at  once  fled.  'Omar,  remarking 
this,  demanded  a  mirror,  and,  seeing  the  colour  of  his  face 
thus  changed,  smiled  and  said — 

'  Who  is  there  in  the  world  who  hath  never  sinned  f    Tell  me  I 
When  did  he  live  who  never  committed  sin  f     Tell  me  ! 
[i/'j  /  do  wrong  and  Thou  retumest  evil 
Then  what  is  the  dijference  between  me  and  Theef     Tell  met' 

Forthwith  his  face  became  resplendent  as  the  full  moon  of 
the  fourteenth  [day  of  the  month].  Thereupon  he  laid 
down  his  head  in  adoration  to  God,  and  surrendered  up  bis 
Boul  to  the  Creator  of  the  World.  Hia  death  took  plaos  at 
Nishapur  in  the  year  a.h.  617  ( =  a.d.  1123)." 
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Now  ibis  anecdote,  silly  aa  it  is,  siiiEues  lo  show  liow  the 
quatrain  in  question  is  understood  by  the  Persians,  viz.  as 
an  insult  to  God  ;  yet  Mr.  Horon-Allen  substitutes  "  Rabbi " 
in  Ilia  translation,  wliich,  he  adda  in  a  note,  "means  precisely 
a  doctor  of  divinity,"  and  "is  a  common  term  of  respect 
in  Persia,"  both  of  which  assertions  are  perfectly  devoid  of 
foundation.  In  another  note  on  the  last  line  of  the  same 
quatrain,  he  explains  Jihah-am  bi-dihan  aa  "literally,  'my 
eurth  on  mouth,* "  which  is  arrant  nonseiiae,  the  meaning 
being  ' earlb  in  my  mouth,'  i.e.  'may  my  mouth  be 
filled  with  dust ! '  That  even  from  Achaemenian  times  the 
posseaaive  suffix  in  Persian  can  be  separated  from  the  word 
to  which  it  belongs  and  attached  to  some  other  word  in 
the  sentence,  and  that  hence  khdk-am  bi-tlihnn  =  kkdk 
bi-dihan-am,  is  one  of  the  elementary  facts  of  Persian 
grommar. 

We  may  also  wonder,  in  quatrain  No.  142  (p.  261),  in 
what  dictionary  Mr.  Heron-Allen  found  that  ilt  (J^) 
means  "literally  'fig.'"  Of  such  'figs'  there  would  soon 
come  satiety  ! 

To  the  biography  of  the  astronomer-poet  Mr.  Heron- Allen 
adds  nothing,  but  only  repeats  tales  now  shown  by  Houtsma 
(Biii.  des  Selcffoucides  de  I'lr&q  par  al-Boiid&rl  .  .  .  , 
Uxh  arabe,  p.  xiv  of  preface,  n.  2)  to  be  impossible  for 
chronological  renaons;  tales,  moreover,  which  rest  on  tho 
weak  authority  of  inaccurate  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  citing  from  spurious  works  of  no 
antiquity,  It  is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on 
the  fact  that  Persian  history  and  literature,  especially  of  the 
period  previous  to  the  Monghol  invasion  (middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  cannot  be  properly  studied  without 
reference  to  Arabic  sources,  since  Arabic  remained,  till  the 
fall  of  the  Caliphate,  the  language  of  most  serious  writers, 
Ine  language  of  science,  learning,  and  diplomacy,  in  Persia. 
How  rich  u  harvest  of  facta  relating  to  the  life  of  'Omar-i- 
Khayyiim  may  be  gleaned  from  Arabic  sources,  appears 
from  lie  admirable  article  on  Lim  by  Professor  Shukovski, 
of   St.   Petersburg,  which   concludes    the   volume   recently 
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pnUuhed  hf  the  pupils  of  Baron  "Viotor  Bown,  to  oelebnte 
tlM  oompletifRi  of  the  tw«iity-fifth  year  of  hia  profesaorabip. 
tfmy  <tf  die  eitatiooB  there  givea  are  from  worfca  wbiiA 
•stat  only  in  maniuaript,  bat  ^e  notioe  of  'Omar  gtvea  by 
al-QazTlnl  (who  died  in  a.s.  1283,  only  160  yean  ■fter 
'Omar),  in  hia  J^Oru't-biad  (ed.  Wustenfeld,  p.  81C^ 
•.r.  ISUiipar},  haa  been  gmer^y  aooewible  to  Eorepeia 
•oholan  for  the  laat  fifty  yesra,  ^ongb  it  aeens  hitfaoto 
t*  have  remained  nnoied  by  the  "Omariatu,"  to  irbMK 
(with  tSl  doe  defereoos  to  Mr.  le  GUlienne)  ve  Tentova 
to  reoonmiend  a  atndy  not  only  of  Feraiao  but  of  Ambio. 

Id  Uamatawsv,  texte  aanaorit,  poblij  pour  U  premiere  fois 
par  EfinLB  Sbhabt.  Three  -volumes,  8vo.  (Paris, 
1683,  1690,  1697.  Printed  at  Hm  National  Press  by 
QoTemment  authority  fer  the  Sooi^t^  Asiatique.) 

It  ia  a  Tny  great  pleamre  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
the  OoTemment  of  France,  the  Frenoh  Axiatio  Society, 
and,  above  all,  the  diatingoished  author  bimaelf,  on  the 
completion  of  this  splendid  work. 

It  is  not  odIj  the  edttio  princepi  of  a  book  of  historical 
importaoce,  it  is  the  first  critical  edition  we  have  of  any 
one  of  the  numerous  books  irhich  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  together  as  Buddhist  Sanskrit  literature. 

The  book  calls  itself,  at  the  end  (3.  461),  "the  l^rl 
Mahavastu  Avadaoa  according  to  the  recension  of  the 
Lokottara-vadins  belonging  to  the  Arya-maba-saDghikas  " ; 
and  just  after  the  beginning  (at  1.  2)  it  adds  that  this 
achool  was  of  the  Madbya  Desa,  or  Middle  Country. 

This  refers,  of  course,  not  to  the  district  so  called  by 
the  Brahmins,  bnt  to  the  district  further  down  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  south-east  so  called  by  Buddhists. 
The  book  is  not,  therefore,  a  Northern  text,  except  in  the 
very  limited  sense  that  the  six  modern  MSS.  on  which 
the  edition  is  baaed  come,  all  of  then),  from  Ne{Ml.  It 
daima  to  have  bem  composed,  and  originally  used,  in 
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a  district  wliich  may  be  roughly  described  as  stretching 
from  Luckoow  eastward  to  th«  westero  confiiies  of  Bengal 
Proper — a  district  it  would  be  quite  inaccurate  to  describe 
either  as  Northern  or  as  Southern.  It  is  simply  the  Central 
district,  the  one  from  which  all  the  old  Buddhist  texts, 
whether  Pali  or  Sanskrit,  cluim  alike  to  come.  The  book 
itself,  the  dialect  used  in  it,  the  opinions  it  puts  forth, 
the  legends  its  authors  believed  in,  are  Central — or  East- 
Central,  if  it  be  desirable  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
districts  called  Central  by  the  Brahmins  and  the  Buddhista 
respectively. 

And  should  it  be  asked :  "  Why  be  so  clear  and  emphatic 
OD  a  point  on  wbich  all  are  agreed  P "  the  answer  is  that 
the  us©  of  the  terms  Northern  and  Southern  as  applied, 
not  to  the  M8S.,  but  to  the  books  themselves,  or  the 
Buddhism  they  teach,  is  the  source  of  most  serious  misunder- 
standing. It  inevitably  leads  careless  writers  to  suppose 
that  we  have,  historically,  to  consider  two  Buddhisms,  and 
two  only,  one  manufactured  in  Nepal,  the  other  in  Ceylon. 
Now  this  is  admittedly  wrong.  What  we  have  to  consider 
ia  Buddhism  varying  through  slight  degrees,  as  the  centuries 
pass  by,  in  almost  every  book.  We  may  call  it  one,  or  we 
may  call  it  many.  What  is  quite  certain  is  tliat  it  is  not 
two.  And  the  most  useful  distinction  to  emphasize  is  not 
the  ambiguous  and  misleading  geographical  one,  derived 
from  the  places  where  the  MSS.  come  from ;  nor  even, 
though  that  would  be  better,  the  linguistic  one :  it  is  the 
chronological  one. 

The  work  under  review,  for  instance,  the  Sublime  Story, 
as  we  migbt  freely  render  its  title,  stands  in  much  closer 
relationship  to  the  Suttas,  preserved  in  Piili,  the  modem 
MSS.  of  which  como  from  Burma,  or  Siam,  or  Ceylon,  than 
it  does  to  the  "Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,"  written  in 
Sanakrit,  the  MSS.  of  which  come  from  Nepal  Like  the 
PBi  books,  it  belongs  to  what  the  later  Sanskrit  books  call 
the  "  Lesser  Vehicle,"  the  Hina  Taoa.  The  views  of  its 
authors  on  ethics,  on  religion,  on  philosophy,  come  in,  of 
course,  only  incidentally.     They  are  here  writing,  not  on 
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Baddhifiniy  bat  on  the  life-history  of  the  Bnddha.  Bat 
wherever  those  views  do  appear,  they  differ  only  slightly 
from  the  corresponding  views  in  the  Pali,  whereas  they 
differ  altogether,  move  in  a  qaite  different  circle,  from  the 
views  which  dominate  the  Lotas,  belonging  as  it  does  to 
the  so-called  Greater  Vehicle — the  Maha  Yana. 

The  Sublime  Story  that  it  tells  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
life  in  this  world  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  nor  the 
history  of  the  faith.  It  is  the  story  of  how  the  truth  was 
won;  how  the  Buddha  became  a  Buddha.  Practically  it 
amounts  to  a  life  of  Gotama  from  the  remote  ages  when 
he  was  Dlpankara  down  to  the  thirty- sixth  year  of  his  life 
as  Gotama,  It  contains  the  same  episodes  and  the  same 
story  as  we  have  in  the  Pali  in  the  Nidana,  the  Introduction 
to  the  Commentary  on  the  Jataka  Stories.  The  difference 
is  that  the  Jataka  commentator,  knowing  that  the  Jatakas 
will  all  come  on  afterwards  in  the  book,  gives  the  story 
of  Gotama's  life  from  the  time  when  he  lived  as  Dlpankara, 
many  ages  ago,  down  to  a  few  weeks  after  his  attainment 
of  Buddhahood,  without  introducing  any  Jataka  tales.  The 
author  of  the  Sublime  Story,  having  no  such  reserve, 
introduces  his  Jataka  stories  as  he  goes  along,  after  the 
episode  which  they  are  supposed  to  illustrate.  As  only 
a  certain  number  of  the  550  Jatakas  are  connected  with 
those  episodes  in  the  actual  life  chosen  for  insertion  in  the 
Sublime  Story,  the  others  are  naturally  omitted ;  and  some 
not  included  in  the  collection  of  550  are  also  added.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  have  a  table  of  the  episodes 
in  the  Maha  Vastu  beginning  with  Dlpankara,  with  a  column 
of  parallel  passages ;  and,  separately,  a  table  of  the  Jatakas 
and  legends  inserted,  by  way  of  illustration,  between  those 
episodes,  with  a  similar  column  for  parallel  passages. 

The  task  of  arranging  the  Buddhist  books  known  to  us 
in  chronological  order  must  remain  diflBcult,  and  uncertain 
in  its  results,  until  the  whole  of  at  least  the  older  texts  are 
made  accessible  to  scholars.  We  shall  then  be  able  to 
compare  the  various  ideas  expressed,  and  in  many  instances 
to  say,  with  practical  certainty,  that  this  or  that  is  developed 
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out  of  the  other.  The  cleare§t  cases  will  he  thoBe  in  whiuh 
a  Uitine,  or  a  technicnl  term,  comes  into  play.  We  shall 
tbea  have  a  kind  of  chronological  table  of  ideas  according 
to  which  the  books,  in  which  they  occur,  will  group  them- 
Belvca. 

Tuke  such  a  case,  for  instance,  as  the  mention  of  Sukharati 
(Maha  Vaatu,  n.  462).  We  may  conclude  for  certain  that 
the  colophon  in  which  it  occurs  must  have  been  written 
after  the  time  when  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  this 
particular  heaven,  as  a  blessed  state  to  which  all  men  should 
Bspire,  bad  become  part  of  Buddhism.  It  is  admittedly 
not  part  of  the  belief  of  the  early  Buddhists.  We  don't 
know  exactly  when  or  where  or  bow  the  idea  arose.  But 
any  passage  in  which  it  is  put  fortb  bears  thereby  a  mark 
of  its  comparative  date. 

The  Yedas,  in  Buddhist  belief,  were  once  three,  and 
afterwards  became  four  by  tbe  addition  of  the  Atharva. 
Any  mention  of  the  Atharva  aa  a  Veda,  or  any  dear 
mention  of  four  Yedas,  is  another  mark.  The  Jbiinas,  once 
four,  became  five,  by  the  division  of  the  second  into  two. 
The  mention  of  five  Jhiinas  is  another  mark.  The  Sankharaa, 
once  defined  vaguely  and  generally  by  a  well-known  standing 
phrase,  were  afterwards  defined  categorically  by  a  long  list 
of  the  predispositions  included  in  the  term.  The  presence 
of  this  list  is  another  mark.  Professor  Windisch,  in  hia 
masterly  monograph  on  Mara,  baa  given  us  at  least  one, 
if  not  two,  others;  the  theories  of  the  Piiramilaa,  of  the 
Ten  Bhumis,  of  the  Four  Truths,  of  the  Eightfold  Path, 
of  the  Four  Visions  (that  appeared  to  the  Bodisat),  and 
mniiy  other  ideas,  give  us  similar  marks. 

8iiuh  marks  differ,  of  course,  in  value,  and  have  the 
advantage  (or  is  it  a  disadvantage?)  of  requiring  for  their 
critical  use  a  somewhat  serious  and  detailed  study  of 
Buddhistic  ideas.  But  wiiere  they  are  found  in  any  one 
book  in  sufficient  number,  all  pointing  towards  the  same 
conclusion,  that  conclusion  may  be  accept«d  as  a  working 
hypothesis. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  abore  and  other  similar  marks 
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— and  there  is  almost  nothing  else,  except  the  dialect,  to 
judge  by — the  Maha  Yastu  seems  to  be  of  about  the  same 
age  as  the  Milinda,  and  older  than  any  other  Sanskrit 
Buddhist  text — there  are  only  three  or  four — of  which  wo 
know  enough  to  venture  on  comparisons.  The  only  possible 
exception  is  the  Lalita  Yistara,  which  deals  with  the  same 
portion  of  Gotama's  last  life  on  earth  as  is  dealt  with  in 
the  Maha  Yastu,  but  omits  almost  all  reference  to  his 
previous  births.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have 
a  detailed  comparison  of  these  two  early  Sanskrit  Buddhist 
works  on  so  nearly  the  same  subject 

One  of  the  most  curious  details  in  the  present  work  is 
the  fact  that  it  claims  to  belong  to  the  Yinaya.  We  have 
always  hitherto  understood  Yinaya  to  mean  "  discipline, 
rules  of  the  Order,  Canon  Law."  There  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  here.  When  the  Buddhist  Community  had  lasted 
long  enough  for  the  want  of  a  life  of  its  founder  to  become 
felt,  the  further  question  arose  as  to  which  of  the  three 
Pitakas  it  should  be  included  in.  The  decision,  at  least 
among  the  Lokottara-vadins,  was  to  put  it,  as  a  kind  of 
preliminary  note,  to  the  Yinaya,  the  rules  of  the  Order-^ 
on  the  ground,  no  doubt,  that  it  gave  an  explanation  of 
how  the  Order  came  to  be  founded.  But  it  is  odd  to  find 
that  these  three  bulky  volumes  are  the  introduction  only 
to  a  work,  now  lost,  on  a  quite  different  subject. 

We  have  only  had  space  to  hint  at  one  or  two  of  the 
numerous  problems  of  historical  importance  and  interest 
raised  by  a  perusal  of  the  Maha  Yastu.  Fortunately,  the 
distinguished  scholar  to  whom  we  owe  this  admirable 
edition  promises  us  a  supplementary  volume,  in  which  such 
questions  can  be  discussed  at  greater  length  and  at  greater 
leisure  than  they  could  have  been  in  the  present  publication. 
It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  eagerness  all  Indianists  will 
look  forward  to  such  a  series  of  essays  coming  from  such 
a  hand.  Meanwhile  this  great  work,  with  its  magnificent 
index  and  its  numerous  careful  notes,  will  be  the  daily 
manual  and  guide  of  those  scholars  engaged  in  the  edition 
of  the  other  Buddhist  Sanskrit  works  now  being  brought  out 
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by  scholars  in  all  part«  of  Europe  througli  the  enlightened 
geaerosity  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy.  We  put  our 
qiiefltiouB  to  scbolarB  now,  not  so  much  by  personal  inter- 
conrsQ,  aa  by  consulting  the  works  which  gi^e  us  their 
considered  opinions.  And  it  is  sober  truth  to  say  of  the 
author  of  a  work  like  this,  aa  ISonadanda,  the  Brahmin, 
said  of  Gotama  {sanglii  gani  ganacariyo),  that  "  students 
come  across  the  contitient,  through  many  lands,  to  pat 
qnesUons  to  him,  the  tenober  of  the  teachers  of  many." 

T.  W.  Rbts  Davids. 


MonKKN  rERSiAN  Coi.LOQUiAi.  Qrammau,  containing  a  short 
Grammar,  Dialogues,  and  Extracts  from  Niieir-ed-Din 
Shah's  Diaries,  Tales,  etc.,  and  a  A'ocabulury,  by 
Dr.  Fritz  Roses,     pp.  xvi,  400.     (Luzac,  1898.) 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  number  of  Persian  grammars 
which  have  appeared  iu  England,  there  was,  till  the 
appearance  of  the  work  now  ujider  notice,  not  one  which 
oonld  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  traveilt'ia  and  others 
whose  chief  object  was  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
spoken  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  u  knowledge 
of  the  character.  The  best  work  of  the  kind  will  long  be 
M.  A.  de  Biberstoin  Kazimirski's  Diahfjues  fr'ni^aU-pemans 
tt  tocahiilrtire  J'ran^aia-persan,  ^vhicli,  however,  though  a 
masterpiece  of  originality  and  a  mine  of  information,  is 
rather  bulky  for  a  traveller  who  is  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  Persian  ehdpar  to  reduce  his  worldly 
possessions  to  a  minimum.  The  various  modern  Persian 
plays  of  ^[irza  Ja'far  Qaraja-daghi,  too,  though  invaluable 
as  a  mirror  of  colloquial  Persian,  presuppose  some  knowledge 
of  the  classical  language;  while  Finn's  useful  little  Vitde- 
mfcum  is  designed  for  those  who  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  go  deeply  into  the  matter,  or  to  trouble 
themselves  about  the  written  character. 

Dr.  Rosen,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  Persian 
scholar  and  linguist,  published  his  Neupersisc/ifr  Sprachfurer 
tt  Leipzig  in  1890,  and  of   that  work  the  volume  before 
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US  is  e  tially  a  revised  translatioD  into  Eoglieh.  It  is 
Buperioi  its  original,  however,  in  two  important  particiilara, 
viz.:  in  reproduction  of  the  original  texts  in  the  proper 
cbaract  jngside  the  transl  iterations,  and  in  the  conversion 
of  the  lated  collections  of  useful  words  into  an  alpha- 

betical Tinged  vocabulary.      Of  the   400   pages   which 

oonstilui       he   body  of   the   work,  pp.   1-74  conipriae  the 
^ammar ;   pp.  75—205  the  dialogues,  which  conclude  with, 
three  shorir  and  amusing  stories ;   pp.  206-285  the  extracts  , 
from     the    late    Shah  a     diaries ;     and    pp.    286-400    the 
vocabulary,  wliich   is  preceded    by  an   appendix   of  titles  , 
weights,  measures,  and  coinage.      We  do  not   agree   with 
everything   laid    down    by    Dr.    Rosen,    nor    with    all    his 
vocalizations  of  words,  and  we  notice  a  good  many  printer's 
errors  (mostly  of  no  great  consequence),  but  his  little  manual  . 
may  be  cordially  recommended  to  students  of   the  spoken 
language  of  Persia. 

E.  G.  B. 

Geschichte  der  Arabischen  Lhteratdr,  von  Oahl 
Bbockelmann.  Vol.  I  (first  huIO-  8vo,  pp.  1-240. 
(Weimar:  G.  Felber,  1897.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  trustworthy  handbooh  of 
the  literature  of  the  Arabs  bas  long  been  a  desideratum, 
particularly  for  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  check, 
by  researches  of  their  own,  the  information  given  in 
Hammer-Purgstall's  voluminous  but  unreliable  work.  No 
one  will  blame  Dr.  Brockelmann  for  discarding  it;  but 
Arbuthnot'a  little  manual,  which  does  not  claim  to  be  based 
on  original  study,  deserves  at  any  rat«  to  be  appreciated 
for  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  field,  and  having  done 
good  service  to  a  certain  circle  of  readers.  The  author 
leaves,  however,  unmentioned  the  literary  observations  in- 
serted in  Weil's  6eschic/tte  der  Chalifen,  and  the  short  sketch 
appended  to  the  third  volume  of  the  same  work,  as  well 
aa  the — not  very  complete-— list  offered  in  Mehren's  Rhetorik 
der  Arabtr. 
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The  reason  why  Arabic  soholars  have  hitherto  hesitated 
to  compile  a  history  of  Arab  literature  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  subject  ia  so  vast  that  a  really  comprehensive,  not  to 
say  exhaustive,  work  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  ac- 
complished without  division  of  labour.  The  branches  are 
too  many,  and — to  use  the  motto  of  this  Journal — quot  rariti 
tot  iirhores.  Besides,  there  is  still  so  much  preparatory 
work  to  be  done  in  the  several  departments  in  the  shape 
of  editions  of  texts,  translatione,  and  monographs  that  the 
time  seems  to  have  hardly  yet  eome  for  a  literary  survey 
orer  this  immense  area.  Yet  we  now  stand  face  to  face 
with  this  single-handed  attempt  at  a  compilation  of  such 
a  work  on  scientific  lines.  The  first  instalment,  compre- 
hending pre-Istamic  poetry  and  the  first  three  centuries 
of  Moglim  literature,  shows  that  the  author  has  not  ap- 
proached his  task  without  having  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject. 

In  the  classification  of  ancieQt  poets,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  the  list  of  those  who  belong  both  to  the  heathen 
sod  Islamic  periods  is  somewhat  defective.  The  reader  is 
not  informed  of  the  fact  that  Arab  litterateurs  bring  these 
onder  the  heading  of  MukhndrrtmUn.  Dr.  Brockelmann, 
it  is  true,  meutions  Labid  and  Al  A'sha,  but  the  list  is  much 
larger,  including  as  it  does  Hassan  b,  Thabit,  Nabigha  al 
Ja'di,  Kul)  b.  Zuheir,  and  others.  Of  these  Nabigha  is  not 
mentioned  at  all.  The  article  on  Hassan  makes  him  appear 
only  OS  a  Mohammedan  poet,  although  bis  pre-Islamic  poems 
are  much  better  authenticated  than  those  of  the  following 
period.  The  description  the  author  gives  of  the  Qoran  is 
not  accurate  in  all  points.  To  declare  its  form  to  be 
rhymed  prose  {sa'j)  in  general  is  not  quite  justifiable.  In 
real  ga'J  ihe  poetio  element  must  be  found  in  the  subject 
and  language  as  well  as  iu  the  rhyme.  This  may  bo  the 
case  in  the  older  Siiras,  but  the  strained  efforts  made  in 
tlie  majority  of  Quranic  addresses  to  wind  up  lengthy 
periods  with  an  apology  for  a  rhyme  produces  no  pontic 
effect  whatever.  As  to  strophes,  some  distinct  traces  of 
aaoh  are  to  he  found  in  a  few  of  the  earliest  revelations. 
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although  they  do  not  coincide  with  those  Professor  D.  H.   ' 
Muller  believes  ho  has  discovered.    Dr.  Brockelmann  upholds 
too  much  the  time-honoured  theories  on  the  Qoran,  which, 
however,  demand  considerable  modification,  particularly  with 
regard   to  the  earliest  prophetic  utterances  of  Mohammed.    ' 
As  this  chapter  of  the  hook  is  nuturally  of  greater  interest  i 
for  fhe  general   reader   than   most   others,  it   might   hava  i 
been  a  liltle  fuller.     If  the  rise  of  lalamism  is  to  be  made 
instructive  for  the  student  of  the  history  of  religions,  muoli 
clearer  notions  than  those  now  current  are  required  with    ' 
regard  to  its  initial  stage.      The  "nervous  fits"  have  first 
of  all  to  be  done  away  with  entirely  as  a  fulcram  of  a  new    . 
feith  of  such  universal  character  as  Islamism.  I 

We  must  not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  veil- 
nigh  immeasurable  wealth  of  MosUm  literature  rendera 
the  task  of  systematic  classification  extremely  ardnouOf 
especially  if  it  is  not  to  overstep  a  certain  given  limit. 
The  following  remarks,  chosen  at  random,  only  serve  to 
illustrate  this  fact,  To  place,  e.g.,  Arar  b.  Babr  Al-Jahiz 
in  the  chapter  of  "  Entertaining  prose  literature  "  hardly 
does  justice  to  this  clever  and  well-informed  author  and 
keen  obserrer.  fie  was  also  a  poet.  Verses  of  his,  as 
well  as  passages  from  his  books,  are  quoted  in  the  Ifqdn 
of  the  polybistor  and  sound  critic  As-Soyuti.  The  famous 
Al-Tha'alabi  mentions  his  writings  continually ;  and  even 
Ibn  fiazm,  whose  religious  views  made  him  so  intolerant 
towards  anyone  who  did  not  share  them,  places  Al-Jahis 
in  point  of  impressiveness  of  style  on  a  par  with  the 
poetry  of  Imru'lqeis.  His  writings  abound  in  valuaUe 
observations  on  the  history  and  culture  of  the  Arabs.  To 
mention  only  one,  I  allude  to  the  catalogue  he  gives  of 
the  trades  and  professions  of  the  nobility  of  Mecca  (Ma^^n, 
Brit.  Mus.  Or.,  7,300,  f.  173).  The  complaint  he  made 
aboat  his  writings  not  being  received  favourably  by  the 
public  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  (see  also  Fihrist,  p.  116). 
In  the  list  of  his  works  we  miss  the  compilation  of  his 
writings  contained  in  Ood.  Brit.  Mas.  Or.,  3,138. 

Dr.  Biockelmann  very  properly  exidades  all  ihose  anthon 
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wrote  in  Arabic  but  were  not  Moslima.  He  makes, 
however,  Bome  exceptions  in  the  chapter  on  medicine,  and 
mentions  several  Christian  and  Jewish  physicians.  Ishaq 
Al-Israili  was  also  a  prominent  philosopher,  and  the  author 
of  probably  the  first  "Book  of  Definitions,"  the  Arabic 
onginnl  of  which  is  lost,  but  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Hebrew  translation  which  I  published  in  the  Stein  Schneider 
"  Jubelschrift "  (1896),  p.  233  sq. 

The  bibliographical  notes  appended  to  each  chapter, 
although  they  lack  completeness,  are  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  the  book.  Altogether  the  author  has  bestowed 
iDUch  care  on  his  work,  which  promises  to  be  a  learned 
and  neeful  book  of  reference  for  every  student  of  the 
literature  of  the  Arabs. 

H.     HtRSCHPELD. 
MOHAMMEDANISCHES    RbCHT    MACH     ScHAFlITISGHER    LeHRE, 

von  £duaiid  Sachatj.     8to,  pp.  879  and  rv.     (Stuttgart 

and  Berlin  :  W.  Spemann,  1897.) 
Professor  Sachau's  latest  publication  goes  far  beyond  the 
compass  of  a  purely  literary  work,  and  having  been  called 
into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  is  dominated 
by  its  practical  aim.  Since  G-ermany  entered  the  ranks 
of  those  European  states  which  rule  over  Moslim  subjects, 
it  Las  been  obliged  to  take  their  legal  requirement  into 
oonsideration,  and  naturally,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  traditions.  This  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
stately  volume  before  us.  The  author,  who,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  published  a  study  on  the  early  history  of 
Mohammedan  law,  and  ranks  among  the  first  autiiorities 
cm  tbe  subject,  only  claims  to  have  achieved  with  this 
new  volume  ttie  work  of  an  Arabic  linguist.  So  much 
is  certain,  that  be  has  given  another  proof  of  his  rare 
mastership  of  the  intricacies  of  the  Arabic  language, 
rendered  still  more  embarrassing  by  legal  toe hniculi ties. 
A  right  appreciation  of  the  work  can  hardly  be  expected 
from  one  who  ia  not  a  lawyer,  and  tbe  following  account  will 
therefore  be  limited  to  some  points  of  historical  interest. 
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A  code  worked  out  with  i^uch  nicety  as  wo  find  in  aay 
of  the  leading  works  on  Mohammedan  law,  cannot  have 
grown  but  on  the  soil  of  an  ancient  cidlure.  Moalim  law, 
like  the  Jewish -Rabbinical  law,  ia  entirely  based  on  the 
religious  code,  both  therefore  being  comprised  under  tha 
common  term  _/igh.  Hardly  any  other  code  exists  whick 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  individuality  of  the  lawgiver  so 
clearly  as  the  Mohammedan  one.  In  order  to  grasp  its 
spirit,  the  origin  and  development  of  Islamism  must  be 
studied.  Many  of  the  most  important  social  institutions  of 
the  first  Moslim  commonwealth  were  brought  into  existence 
by  occurrences  which  concerned  the  private  life  of  Mohammed 
alone.  The  position  of  woman  would  probably  have  been 
quite  difiereut  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  had  the  example 
set  in  this  respect  by  the  Prophet  been  difiorent  from  what 
.  it  really  was.  To  strengthen  his  personal  influence  and  to 
render  his  followers  also  materially  interested  in  the  growth 
of  the  Moslim  power,  wore  two  maxims  prominently  applied 
during  that  period  of  his  career  in  which  his  legislative 
faculties  came  chiefly  into  requisition.  This  led  to  the  issue 
of  administrative  measures  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  countries  which  subsequently  came  under  the  sway  of 
the  Moslim  sceptre.  The  conformity  of  Church  and  State 
must  naturally  influence  a  law  code  which  only  binds  the 
followers  of  the  official  creed,  whilst  treating  dissenters  as 
inferior  beings.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the 
matter  is  to  be  viewed  from  a  different  perspective,  ainoe 
the  practical  interest  we  have  in  Mohammedan  law  appliea 
to  places  where  they  are  not  rulers  but  subjects.  Many 
divisions  of  the  code  thus  become  obsolete ;  others  clash 
to  such  an  extent  with  European  opinions  and  traditions 
that  their  alteration  was  a  matter  of  necessity. 

On  the  whole  the  purely  legal  portion  of  Mohammedan 
law  is  drawn  upon  the  same  sources  as  the  Sunna,  which, 
for  cases  left  unconsidered,  is  supplemented  by  ra']/  (opinion) 
and  giffds  (analogy).  One  can  easily  see  that  this  method 
opened  up  a  large  field  for  legal  deductions  on  every 
conceivable  matter,  but  offered  no  real   safeguard  against 
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partial  interpretation  of  the  law.  Tbis  fouad  an  adequate 
expresBioQ  in  the  divergences  of  the  four  orthodox  scboola, 
eapeoially  the  position  they  assumed  towards  the  Haditk, 
or  tradition  traced  buck  to  Mohammed  himself.  AshshaGl, 
the  founder  of  the  youngest  of  these  schools,  keeps  about 
the  middle  between  the  liberalism  of  the  HaaaStes  (who 
a^led  themselves  "people  of  ra'jf  and  qiyas")  and  the  more 
rigid _Hadil If.  Being  the  author  of  an  epoeh-muking  work 
on  the  "Principles  of  the  Fiqh,"  he  brought  the  qiya»  into 
a  well-regulated  system,  while  placing  it  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Qoran.  This  system  is  the  one  represented  in 
Professor  Sachau'a  book. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  many  institutions  in  Moham- 
medan law  must  appear  strange,  if  not  incomprehensible, 
uulees  they  are  considered  historically,  I  will  duly  mention 
that  in  the  regulations  on  divorce  there  has  been  preserved 
a  heathen  element  which  even  Mohammed  endeavoured  in 
Tain  to  eliminate  entirely.  This  is  the  Zlbdr,  or  pledge 
of  renunciation  declaring  one's  wife  to  be  (as  inaccessible) 
as  the  back  of  one's  mother  or  other  near  blood  relative. 
In  pre-Islamic  times  such  declaration  aorved  as  a  formula  of 
diTorce.  Although  the  ZihAr  was  denounced  by  Mohammed 
as  sinful,  it  has  kept  the  etrongth  of  an  oath.  According  to 
Hanafite  interpretation,  the  ZUiar  only  amounts  to  temporary 
prohibition  until  performance  of  expiation,  but  cannot  occasion 
divorce  (Hidayah,  translated  by  Hamilton,  2nd  ed.,  1870, 
p.  117),  but  in  Sbafiite  law  (Sachau,  p.  71)  It  must  either 
be  followed  by  legal  divorce,  or  compels  the  culprit  to  do 
severe  penance  for  his  broken  oath.  Now  when  this 
regulation  was  first  promulgated  in  the  Qorao,  it  was 
done  in  connection  with  a  personal  wish  of  Mohammed  to 
see  the  wife  of  his  adopted  son  Zeid  divorced,  that  he  might 
marry  her.  Other  laws  which  have  their  origin  in  domestic 
a&ira  of  the  Prophet  are,  e.g.,  the  punishment  of  eighty 
stripes  meted  out  for  auyone  who  casta  imputations  on 
a  virtuous  woman  (p.  74),  the  requirement  of  the  testimony 
of  four  witnesses  in  case  of  suspected  infidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  wife,  or,  if  these  are  not  forthcoming,  the  fourfold 
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endeonoB  of  the  p^tieaer,  with  a  ooRoboratmg  ouxBe  osBad 
down  upon  hmaelf  if  he  epdbe  a  fidtehnod   (see  fkv^ 

Pioleteor  Sadban's  iKiok  is  arranged  in  aodi  a  «MBMr 
that^  of  eadi  di^iBMin,  the  first  portion  gives  the  Qmntm 
teanalation  of  the  textbook  of  Mm  ShnjS,  who  lived  Im 
the  twelfth  oentorf , and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  giosfnit 
ai^ybtoritiee  on  law  aoeording  to  Shafiite  rite.  13m  Arable 
original  of  the  bode  is  leprodaoed  in  an  appendix  to  the 
▼dame.  Eaoh  division  of  the  text  is  followed  bjr  «& 
adaptation  of  the  Oommentary  ci  AtBajSn,  a  fceaiBr 
Professor  of  the  Al-Aahar  University  in  OairOi  who  dsoA 
as  late  as  1844. 

While  omitting  the  whole  ritaal  oode,  Pnofessor  Saehan 
has  limited  his  pablicallon  to  pure  hm  questions.  That  l» 
has  done  so  is  qnite  ia  aooordanoe  with  the  taak  his  hsiA 
set  himself.  Yet  a  olean  separation  of  both  is  impossU^ 
and  the  author  duly  reminds  all  those  who  are  called  npoa 
to  administer  law  among  Koslims  to  make  themawl^ea 
acquainted  with  the  religioos  onstoms  of  ihe  latter.  Apoe^ 
tasy,  e.g*y  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  several  important  oivfl 
rights,  and  is  in  some  cases  a  criminal  offence.  Whoever 
forgets  the  Qoran,  or  breaks  the  fast  of  Bamadan  without 
proper  reason,  will  not  be  accepted  as  witness  (p.  740). 
Drinking  wine  is  punished  with  forty  stripes  or  even 
more.  It  is  interesting  that  the  violation  of  the  Prophet's 
often  repeated  injunction  ''to  bid  what  is  reasonable  and 
to  forbid  what  is  wrong"  (Qor.,  iii,  100)  is  tantamount  to 
a  crime.  Theft  of  things  ritually  unlawful  is  not  punished 
as  such  if  the  crime  was  committed  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  same.  A  similar  practice  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  event  of  the  theft  of  wine,  a  dog,  or  a  pig,  because, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  ritually  tmlawful,  they  cannot 
form  a  Moslim's  property.  If  a  pilgrim  borrow  some  game 
before  he  has  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  Mecca  from 
a  man  who  lived  within  the  same,  and  the  said  game  perish* 
he  is  not  liable  for  it,  because  it  is  presumed  that  the 
killing    of   the   game  on  the  sacred   ground  is  unlawful 
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(p.  469).  Omiaaion  of  prayer  is,  under  cert^D  oiroum- 
stanoea,  punishable  by  death  (p.  812). 

Mohammedan  law  is  rich  in  paragraphs  which  a  European 
reader  will  fiod  quite  incompatible  with  modern  views,  such 
aa  slavery,  retaliation,  or  the  payment  of  ransom  instead, 
and  other  matters,  but  these  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
traditions  of  Moslira  nations  that  at  least  their  codification 
was  indispensable.  Practical  life  has  done  away  with  much 
of  this,  even  in  Moslim  states,  and  European  governmeota 
have  nearly  every  where  replaced  these  measures  by  their  own. 

In  a  series  of  points  Mohammedan  law  comes  near  to  the 
Jewish-Rabbinical  code,  and  the  friend  of  historical  research 
on  this  subject  will  find  many  interesting  results.  The 
old — now  obsolete — regulation  of  receiving  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  for  the  appearaace  of  the  new  moon  has 
a  parallel  in  a  similar  rule  in  the  Moslim  code,  with  the 
difference  that  the  latter  is  satisfied  with  only  one  witness, 
vhilst  the  former  demands  two.  Also,  the  conditions  which 
diwjualify  witnesses  from  giving  evidence  altogether  have 
several  points  in  common. 

This  very  briefly  sketches  the  eminent  importance  of 
Professor  Suchau's  book,  not  only  for  its  practical  purposes, 
but  also  for  historical,  literary,  and  pliiJological  research. 
It  forma  attractive  reading  even  for  students  inexperienced 
in  the  meaoderings  of  legal  niceties,  provided  be  is  equipped 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  tiatorical  groundwork  upon 
which  this  grand  structure  has  been  erected  by  many  busy 
hands  during  the  lapse  of  centuries.  The  volume,  which 
forme  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  Lehrbilcher  of  the 
Oriental  Seminary  in  Berlin,  of  which  the  author  is  the 
Principal,  will  secure  him  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who, 
from  whatever  cause.  Lave  to  turn  their  attention  to 
discussions  on  Mohammedan  law.  It  will  even  prove  very 
useful  to  English  jurisconsults  in  Eastern  Africa,  because 
the  Sbafilte  rite  is  there  the  ruling  one.  What  a  grand 
argument  the  book  furnishes  to  those  who  advocate  the 
eatabltshment  of  an  Oriental  School  in  London  ! 

H.    HlRSCRFELB. 
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iOsMANLi  pRovERbs  AND  QoAiNT  Sayings  :  4,300  senteDcea 
in  Turkisb,  priated  in  Romau  characters,  with  English 
translation  a,  esplanationa,  and  a  guide  to  the  pro- 
nunciation. The  Turkish  original  is  also  given  as  an 
Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  E,  J.  Davis,  JI.A.  pp.  viii, 
401,  iiA.     (Sampson  Low,  Marslon,  &  Co.,  1898.) 

Ottoman  literature,  though  extensive,  lacks  originality  ia 
an  extraordinary  degree,  the  modern  writera  imitating  th« 
French  as  the  older  ones  did  the  Persians.  Of  the  actual 
speech,  life,  and  geniua  of  the  common  people,  the  beat 
mirror  is  afforded  by  the  afahr  mzti  ("sayings  of  the 
fathers"),  or  proverbial  wisdom  current  amongst  the 
Osmanlis,  in  which  also  the  idiomatic  conciaion  of  the 
colloquial  language  is  best  exemplified.  Of  these  proverbs 
a  large  collection  (the  text  of  which  ia  reproduced 
in  the  work  now  before  us)  was  published  some  twenty 
ycRrs  ago  by  Ahmed  Midhat  Efendl,  still  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  letters  of  the  Turkish  capital ;  and  a  similar 
collection  (with  which,  apparently,  Mr.  Davis  was  unac- 
quainted) was  published  more  recently  under  the  title  of 
Pur6b-uamthdl-i''o(hmaniyi/a  by  Abu'd-Piya  [Eb5'z-Ziya] 
Tevfiq  Bey  (the  quondam  editor  of  the  Waqt,  to  whose 
taete  and  energy  Turkish  typography  owes  so  much)  in 
collaboration  with  ShinasI  Efendi. 

Ahmed  Midhat  Efendi's  work  haa  now  become  extremely 
Bcarce,  and  Mr,  Davis  has  done  good  service  to  all  Turkish 
students  in  rendering  it  generally  available.  To  the  re- 
production of  the  original  text  he  bos  added  a  transliteration 
of  the  Turkish  in  the  Roman  character,  an  English  trans- 
lation, and  the  explanations  which  the  very  obscure  diction 
of  many  of  the  proverbs  renders  necessary.  The  whole 
work  forms  a  valuable  introduction  alike  to  the  oolloquiAl 
speech  (so  different  in  the  case  of  Ottoman  Turkish  from 
the  literary  language)  and  to  the  national  modes  of  thought, 
and  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  Turkish  students. 

Id  the  interpretation  of  over  four  thousand  proverbs, 
equally  remarkable  for  concision  and  obscurity,  il  could 
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hardly  be  expected  that  there  would  be  no  room  for 
difference  of  opinion ;  and  the  following  criticisms,  amongst 
others,  have  been  made  by  my  colleague,  Ehalil  Ehalid 
Efendi,  teacher  of  Turkish  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  has  glanced  through  the  book  : — 

(p.  4.)  ^^  ifxJT  j^^^  ^  ^J^^  cdT  .      "  He  lives  like 

a  horse-fly — under  the  tail"="He  gains  his  living 
dishonourably."  (Is  applied  rather  to  a  parasite  or 
trencher-licker.) 

(P-  4.)  j^T  ^Lo  ^Wjl^  i^Jr^J^^-  "  He  who  pays  no 
heed  to  the  words  of  his  elders,  mounts  a  wild 
(unbroken)  horse  "  =  "  One  must  regard  the  advice 
of  those  older  than  one's  self."  (Rather,  "  He  who 
does  not  observe  the  'sayings  of  the  fathers'  [i.e. 
proverbial  wisdom]  is  cast  out  into  the  wilderness 
[i.e.  is  discarded  and  discredited].") 

(p.  5.)  jVSb  ^ji^  ^^sJ^^^  jjJul .  "Fire  burns  the  place  in 
which  it  has  fallen  "="  There  is  a  limit  to  every 
calamity."  (Rather,  **  He  who  is  mischievous  in  his 
nature  hurts  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.") 

(p.  5.)  jUJu>-  ^y^  *J--»j^^  ^^^  '  "  If  you  throw  him  into 
the  fire,  no  smoke  will  come  out"  =  "He  never 
complains,  whatever  the  trouble  may  be."  (Rather, 
"  He  will  never  divulge  a  secret  or  betray  a  con- 
fidence, however  much  he  may  be  tempted  or  pressed 
to  do  so.") 

(p.  69.)  ^ymr.f  i^j^  J-a3  ^^\  ^^^J  \}\JL»\  <uUl .  "  If  de- 
filement (ceremonial)  strike  the  Imam,  let  the  dead 
person  go  as  he  would  go."  {Isqdt  means  the 
Imam's  fee,  e.g.  for  conducting  the  burial  service, 
and  the  proverb  means,  "  So  long  as  the  Imam 
gets  his  fee,  the  dead  man  may  go  as  he  will," 
i.e.,  provided  the  Imam  be  paid,  he  cares  not  what 
happens  to  the  dead  man.) 

E.  a  B. 
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Cuneiform  Texts  from  Babjloniak  Tablets,  etc.,  ik 
THE  British  Museum.  Parta  III-VI ;  199  platea. 
(Printed  by  order  of  the  Truateea,  1898.) 

This  important  collectiou  of  texta  will  doubtleaa  bo  warmly 
welcomed  by  Assyriologista,  for  it  ia  a  great  addition  to 
tbe  number  of  published  inacriptiona  referring  to  the  aecond 
and  third  millenniums  before  Christ,  There  are  texts  of 
an  early  ruler  of  KiS,  of  Bur-Sio,  king  of  Ur  (Mugheir), 
of  Dungi,  king  of  the  same  place,  and  many  tablets  of  the 
nature  of  contracts,  etc.,  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Gamil-Sin, 
Bur-Sin,  and  Ino-Sin,  all  these  being  in  Part  HI. 

Part  IV  has  no  less  than  124  inscriptioDs,  mostly  of  tho 
time  of  the  dynasty  to  which  Hammurabi  or  Amraphel 
belongs,  and  wiU,  no  doubt,  attract,  on  that  account,  the 
attention  of  students.  The  tablets  in  this  portion  are 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  contracts,  and  are  dated  in  tha 
reigns  of  Sutnu-abt,  Sumula-ila,'  Zubum,  Abil-Sin,  8in- 
mubalit,  Hammurabi,  Samsu-iluna,  Abcsu',  Ammi-ditana 
(P  -titana),  Ammi-zaduga,  and  Samsu-ditana  (?  -titano). 
There  are  likewise  several  without  dates,  among  tbem 
being  tablets  relating  to  prayers,  incantations,  and  astrology; 
and  several  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  the  later  Babylonian 
and  Persian  kings. 

It  ia  notoworthy  that  one  of  the  texta,  Bu.  88-S-12,  5, 
a  letter,  contains  several  interesting  West-Semitic  names: 
Zimr£dda  (Zimr£-idda,  Zinm-6dda  ^,  Zimri-hammu,  Zimri- 
^anata  the  Amorit«,  Sumu-Dagan,  YaSdi-hammu,  etc 
Another,  dated  in  the  sixth  year  of  Alexander,  and  referring 
to  a  gift  to  "  my  lord  and  lady  "  (or  "  Bel  and  my  lady  "), 
has  two  lines  of  Aramaic,  one  of  which  seems  to  show  that 

I  Bo.  9t-S-9,  SIS  pfa  the  nnul  otth  id  tha  contract  as  follows;  "The; 
kars  ioToksd  ths  epirit  of  6«inaJ  and  Immera™,  ths  spirit  of  Merodacli  and 
SomnlB-ila,"  thawing  tha  period  to  which  we  mast  issi^  the  former 
(Immera**),  though  we  hare  no  cine  to  his  position  with  regard  to  the  recognized 
mlei.     Heismer  Memi  to  regard  him  aa  a  usurper. 

*  It  is  this  which  occurs  so  frequentlj  in  the  Tel-el-Amarua  tablets  as  tha 
name  ol  two  ralen— one  of  Laohiih  and  the  other  of  Sidon. 
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the  nonie  of  the  well-known  tcTiiple  E-sagila  was,  at  that 
time,  prououDced  Yfi-sangU  ^TUD"). 

Part  V  haa,  besides  further  texts  of  Gamil-Sin,  Bur-Sin, 
and  Diingi,  inscriptions  of  En-anna-du,  viceroy  of  Lagal, 
and  of  his  son,  Entena  or  Enteniena,  being  dedications  to 
the  god  Egirsu.  In  this  part  there  ia  also  a  text  of  a  king 
of  Miiir.  named  ....  -Samas  (?).  The  lists  of  archaic 
characters  from  the  royal  library  at  Nineveh,  published  in 
this  part,  will,  it  is  thought,  prove  to  be  of  value  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  many  archaic  texts  published 
in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Part  YI  haa  eighty-one  testa,  mostly  of  the  dynasty  to 
whioh  Hummurabi  belongs.  The  greater  part  of  these  are 
contracts,  letters,  etc.,  similar  to  the  bulk  of  the  tablets 
published  in  Parts  II  and  IV,  With  regard  to  these 
tablets,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  them  show  signs 
(like  that  numbered  Bu.  91-6-9,  270)  of  having  been 
cancelled. 

Of  exceedingly  great  importance,  however,  is  the  tablet 
numbered  Bu.  91-5-9,  38t,  which  gives  a  list  of  the 
colophon -dates  for  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  Su-abu 
(Sumu-abu),  Sumula-ila,  Zu)>um,  Abil-8in,  Sin-mubalit, 
Hammurabi,  and  Samsu-iluna.  Unfortunately,  this  text 
is  not  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  but  it  contains 
a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  information,  and,  in  the 
lengths  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  mentioned,  differs, 
sometimes  considerably,  from  the  indications  of  the  chrono- 
logical lists.  It  would  probably  be  going  too  far  at  present 
to  say,  on  the  authority  of  this  t«xt,  that  the  chronological 
Ustfl  are  wrong,  as  the  reigns  of  temporary  rulers,  usurpers, 
and  others,  are  probably  included  in  those  of  the  legitimate 
kings.  In  any  case,  the  text  here  referred  to  will  be  of 
great  importance,  as,  in  all  probability,  it  indicates  the 
real  lengths  of  the  reigns  given. 

Another  valuable  text  is  inscribed  on  a  rectangular  object 
of  baked  clay,  unfortunately  Bomewbat  mutilated  in  places. 
It  gives  lists  of  stones  {op  atone  objects),  plants,  vegetables 
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or  plantations  where  they  are  grown,  fish^  birdsi  etc.,  in 
about  500  lines  of  writing. 

Those  who  are  inclined  rather  for  such  things  as  augury 
and  its  kindred  superstitions,  however,  will  turn  with 
interest  to  the  curious  liver-shaped  object  to  which  two 
plates  and  a  part  of  a  third,  in  Fart  YI,  are  devoted. 
Similar  objects  have  been  found  in  Italy,  but  they  are  of 
comparatively  late  date,  and  one  is  certainly  of  Etruscan 
workmanship — ^a  fact  that  is  of  special  interest  in  connection 
with  this  remarkable  Babylonian  object.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  much  more  than  just  mention  this 
curious  tablet  here,  as  it  will  require  careful  study  and 
examination.  All  that  can  be  said  about  it  at  present  is, 
that  although  it  resembles  closely  in  form  the  so-called 
templa  found  at  Piacenza  and  elsewhere,  the  inscription, 
being  much  fuller,  must  differ  greatly,  as  does  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  spaces  into  which  it  is  divided,  and 
their  number.  There  will  probably  be  found,  however, 
many  points  in  common  between  the  ancient  Babylonian 
and  the  Etruscan  ideas  concerning  divination  by  means  of 
this  object,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  lower  or 
"eastern"  part,  which  was  regarded  as  the  point  whence 
light  went  forth,  is  spoken  of,  in  the  Babylonian  tempium, 
in  the  following  short  inscription  :  '*  The  king  of  the  high 
place  (?)  of  the  house  of  the  gods  shall  cause  him  to  enter 
the  palace,  and  he  shall  see  the  sun,'*  a  phrase  that  would 
mean,  according  to  Deeke's  indications,  that  this  section 
of  the  liver,  if  in  a  propitious  condition,  indicated  that 
the  child  expected  would  see  the  light,  the  enterprise 
about  to  be  embarked  upon  would  turn  out  well,  etc. 
Deeke,  in  his  monographs  upon  the  Etruscan  templum  in 
the  shape  of  a  liver  {Efruskische  Forschungen  und  Studien, 
Heft  ii,  1882,  p.  65  ff.),  gives  some  interesting  details  of 
the  geographical  signification — more  or  less  mythical  and 
imaginary — of  the  object  of  which  he  writes  so  learnedly. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
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En  Cappodocb.  Notes  de  voyage.  Par  Alfreh  Boissier, 
(Geneve:  Rey  et  Malavallon,  Imprimeura,  1897.) 
This  elegantly-printed  little  book  i§,  in  reality,  a  paper 
read  by  tKe  autiior  before  the  SociS/^  lie  Giographie  de 
Ofitth-ei,  in  Marcb,  1895,  and  serves  ss  an  oxcellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  many  very  successful  pictures  given  tberein. 
The  journey  which  he  describes  is  one  that  he  made  in  the 
precHling  aummer  with  M.  Cbantre,  of  the  Museum  of 
Lyon,  and  bis  wife,  on  which  occasion  the  French  savant 
made  some  very  interesting  discoveries  of  Hittite  and  other 
remains.  Among  the  views  those  of  Caesarea  may  be 
noted,  the  Seleucidaean  gateway  thero  being  a  sufficiently 
striking  object,  though  one  naturally  asks  oneself  if  its 
tapering  form  bo  roal  or  due  to  the  defective  lens  used 
by  the  photographer.  There  are  good  pictures  of  the 
80-oalled  Hittite  bas-reliefs  of  lasili-Eaia,  and  the  author 
refers,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  antiquities  that  he  and 
bia  companions  came  across,  though,  being  a  record  of 
travel  only,  he  does  not  enter  into  any  details.  The  little 
work  does  credit  alike  to  author  and  printer. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

Representative  Indians.  By  Q.  Paramaswaran  Pillai. 
8vo,  pp.  ixi  and  319.     (London  :  Routledge,  1897.) 

This  is  a  series  of  short  lives  of  thirty-six  distinguished 
Indians,  all  of  whom  lived  and  worked  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  all  of  whom  have  now  passed  away.  Five  of 
them  were  known  aa  able  administrators,  three  chiefly  as 
philanthropists,  four  as  jurists,  nine  as  scholars,  eleven 
as  religious,  social,  or  political  leaders  and  reformers,  two 
ae  journalists,  and  two  aa  organizers  of  industry. 

As  only  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  eaoh  short  life,  there 
ia  no  space  for  controversy  or  discussion,  and  no  attempt 
at  critical  judgment.  The  facts  of  the  public  life  of  eaoh 
of  the  chosen  representatives  are  stated  clearly  and  well ; 
and  the  eulogies  pronounced  on  them  by  public  men  or 
journalisi*  are  given  to  justify  the  choice  that  has  been  made. 
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Members  of  this  Society  will  be  glad  to  have  suoli  reo^ 
of  the  work  of  the  diBtinguislied  Indian  scbolars  whose 
names  are  so  familiar  to  them ;  and  they  will  peruse  with 
especial  interest  the  lives  of  Bhau  Daji,  Kashinath  Trimbak 
Telang,  and  Rajendra  Lai  llitra.  TJn  fortunately,  Bhagwanlal 
Indraji  does  not  appear  in  the  list,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  mention  the  names  of  other  scholars  and  thinkers  who 
are  not  mentioned.  But  the  list  as  chosen  is  of  consider- 
able value  as  showing  how  many  of  the  Indians  have  been 
able  to  live  up  to  a  high  ideal,  and  do  important  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  among  which  their  lot  was  cast. 

Bdhdhistiscue  Studien,  von  Albert  Gkunwedel.  4to. 
(Berlin :  Reimer,  1897.) 

This  handsome  volume  is  a  description  by  the  well-known 
writer  on  Indian  Art  of  a  number  of  curious  glazed  tiles 
from  the  Mangala  Cheti  Dagaba  at  I'agan,  in  Burma. 
These  were  inserted  in  the  frieze  of  the  lower  terrace  of  the 
dagaba,  and  are  almost  all  of  theiu  illustrations  of  Jiitaka 
stories.  Their  probable  date  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a.d.  TTndorneath  each  picture  is  an 
inscription  in  the  square  Pali  of  Burma,  so  well  kuowo  from 
the  numerous  Kammavaca  M8S.,  and  used  no  doubt,  at  that 
time,  for  ordinary  MSS.  also.  These  inscriptions  give  the 
title  of  the  Jataka  in  Pali,  the  name  of  the  character  of  the 
story  identified  with  the  Buddha  (this  in  Burmese),  and 
lastly  the  number  of  the  Jataka  in  Burmese  figures.  These 
numbers  agree  with  the  numbers  in  FausboU's  edition  of  the 
Pali  text  of  the  Jatakas.  The  author  reproduces  the 
itlustratione,  fifty-five  in  number,  and  gives  illustrations  from 
other  sources  which  throw  light  upon  them,  and  under  each 
illustration  he  tells  the  story  alao. 

The  collection,  belonging  to  the  Berlin  "  Museum  fur 
Yolkerkunde,"  is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the 
inscriptions  referred  to  above,  which  render  it  possible  to 
determine,  in  most  cases  without  doubt,  the  objects  the  artist 
haa  intended  to  portray.    When  we  recollect  how  many  of 
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ibe  bas-reliefa  at  Bliarhut  and  Boro  Bodor  remain  fltill 
unidentified,  the  advantage  of  thiE  series  becomes  apparent. 
The  evidence  afforded  by  such,  figures  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  time  wlien  they  were  made,  and  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  people  who  made  them,  is  of  the  utmost  value.  But 
that  value  ia  proportionate  to  the  certainty  with  which  wo 
can  define  what  it  was  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  represent. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  eay  that  the  subject  has  been  well 
and  carefully  worked  out.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  that;  and  both  the  author  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
important  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  India. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  again  expressing  the  hope 
that  Dr.  Grunwedel's  previous  work,  the  "Buddhistische 
Kunst,"  will  before  long  appear  in  an  English  translation. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  antiquarians  in  India.  And 
we  would  also  venture  to  hope  that  the  familiarity  with  the 
methods  of  the  native  artist,  of  which  this  monograph  givea 
proof,  may  enable  the  author  to  decipher  the  subject  of  some 
at  least  of  the  hundreds  of  bas-reliefs  at  Boro  Bodor  as  yet 
nnidentified,  and  to  summarize  the  conclusions  which  can  be 
drawn  from  them  as  to  the  social  condition  and  folklore 
beliefs  of  the  time. 


L'Abr^ge  DES  Merveilles,  tr&ddit  de  l'Ababb.  Far  le 
B™  Carra  de  Vaux.  8vo,  pp.  ixxvi  +  413,  {Paris : 
Elincksseck,  1898.) 

The  love  for  the  rairnculoua  and  remarkable  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  displayed  than  in  that  literature  to  which 
we  owe  the  delightful  "  Arabian  Nights."  From  the  very 
beginning  of  Islam  has  she  been  nurtured  in  legends  and 
tales,  and  it  has  grown  in  the  subsequent  period,  with 
the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  influence  that 
various  ancient  literatures  had  upon  the  new  Arabic.  There 
IB  scarcely  any  book  of  chronicles  written  in  Arabic,  and, 
above  all,  no  cosmography  or  geography,  in  which  such 
miraculous  tales  and  sailor's  yarns  should  not  abound.    One 
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has  only  to  mention  Kazvini  and  Dimishqi  to  remember 
a  complete  storehouse  of  ancient  legends  and  fables.  In 
the  present  book,  ascribed  in  turns  to  Mas'udi  and  to  Ibrahim 
ibn  Ya-if-Shah,  but,  at  any  rate,  not  later  than  the  tenth 
century,  we  have  a  similar  collection,  beginning  with  the 
Creation,  containing  the  primitive  history  of  the  children 
of  Adam  and  their  dispersion;  then  a  very  elaborate  mythical 
history  of  Egypt  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses. 
An  excellent  Index  concludes  this  careful  translation,  to 
which  Baron  de  Yaux  has  added  references  to  other  Arabic 
writers  and  an  admirable  Introduction.  In  this  he  discusses 
the  wider  questions  suggested  by  the  book,  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  other  Arabic  works  of  the  same  nature. 
He  tries  to  find  the  historical  substratum  for  the  later 
fictions,  the  germs  of  truth  covered  by  the  growth  of  legend. 

We  have  here,  no  doubt,  an  eminent  specimen  of  ancient 
folklore  in  the  best  sense.  It  would  be  an  important 
advance  in  this  science,  and  in  the  history  of  Arabic  litera- 
ture, if  anyone  would  undertake  to  collect  all  the  parallels 
from  the  Arabic  scriptures  and  trace  them  back  to  their 
primitive  source  or  sources.  In  this  special  work  we  can 
trace  three  distinct  sources — first  the  older  rabbinical,  then 
astrological  Babylonian  or  Sabaean,  and  lastly  the  most 
numerous  incidents  which  are  derived  from  Coptic  sources, 
dealing  with  ancient  Egypt.  All  these,  grouped  together 
and  traced  as  far  back  as  possible,  would  assist  in  writing  the 
history  of  human  civilization  reflected  through  legends,  and 
would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  myths  and  legends.  We  want  an  edition  of  these  Arabic 
writers  on  the  lines  of  the  recent  critical  edition  of  Solinus, 
with  which  compilation  those  Eastern  run  on  parallel  lines. 

Our  gratitude  is  due  to  Baron  de  Yaux  for  his  valuable 
contribution  to  Arabic  science  and  to  the  literature  of 
"  Mirabilia." 

M.  G. 
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Abraham   and   his   Aob.     By  the   Rev.   H,   G.  Tomkins. 
(Eyre  &  Spottiewoode,  1897.) 

In  this  interesting  little  work  the  author  brings  together 
a  muBs  of  information  concerning  the  Patriarch  Abraham 
and  his  limea  thut  will  be  read  by  many  with  profit.  The 
central  figure  is,  of  course,  the  father  of  the  Jewish  race, 
and  all  the  information  that  can  possibly  be  got  together 
concerning  him  is  contained  in  the  book  now  under  con- 
nderation.  The  religion,  the  political  and  social  life  of 
hia  time,  his  migrations,  his  struggles,  and  the  nations 
with  which  he  came  into  contact,  all  find  a  place  in 
Mr.  Tomkins'a  volume,  and  lead  up  to  the  final  conclusion 
that  Genesis  is  not  mythical,  but  historical.  Several  plates 
of  excellent  pictures,  with  their  description,  give  a  scientific 
value  to  the  volume. 

The  book  is  so  Ml  of  information,  and  covers  such  a  wide 
field  (the  geographical  range  extends  from  Babylonia  to 
Egj'pt),  that  one  cannot  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  few 
of  the  matters  treated  of.  The  author  accepts  all  the  most 
recent  diacoveriea,  including  the  identification  of  Kudur- 
laggamal  or  Kudur-laggamar  wilh  Chedoriaomer,  Tud-hula 
with  Tidal,  and  Hammurabi,  or  Ammurabi,  or  Ammurapi 
(this  lost  form  is  noteworthy),  with  Amrapbel.  He  treats 
at  length  of  EI  am  and  its  kings,  the  Canaan  ites,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Kyksoe,  etc.,  and  discusses  the  position  of 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  bringing  together  all  the  latest 
opinions  thereon.  Some  of  the  references  to  and  quotations 
of  the  translations  of  Assyrian  tablets  published  several 
years  ago,  and  now  rnlher  ont  of  date,  might  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage,  but  this  defect  the  reader  can 
put  up  with  in  consideration  of  the  large  amount  of  new 
and  oseful  material  brought  together. 


Supplement   zu  dkn   assyrischrn    WoRTERBticHERU,  von 

Bruno  Mei!*sner.     (Leiden,  189^.) 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  Delitzsch's  Handu-orterbiwh 

and   Muas-Arnolt's   (still   incomplete)   Auyrian  Bictiottai-i/, 
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bringing  together  much  useful  material.  Dr.  Meissner 
is  well  known  as  one  of  the  acutest  of  Assyriologists,  and 
this  new  contribution  of  his,  as  was  to  be  expected,  not 
only  brings  extra  words  and  examples,  but  also,  in  some 
cases,  corrects  the  work  of  Delitzsch.  Thus,  uPid  does  not 
mean,  according  to  Meissner,  'he  strengthened/  but  'he 
asked  for  a  decision,'  nor  does  iiru  mean,  as  Delitzsch  puts 
forward,  '  enclosure,'  but,  as  everybody  formerly  translated, 
'  beam ' ;  and  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied. 
Although  Meissner  has  filled  several  gaps  in  the  Assyrian 
lexicon  by  his  supplement,  it  will  undoubtedly  require  many 
such  supplements  before  anything  like  finality  in  this  work 
is  reached.  Among  the  words  and  meanings  to  be  added,  for 
example,  are  passu  and  pussusu,  names  of  plants ;  Minakku, 
a  bird  regarded  as  being  of  the  raven  kind;  sindu,  pro- 
bably not  'spot/  but  certainly  'mark,'  e.g.  on  cattle,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  other  cattle-owners;  tikdu 
and    turn,    portions  of    the    harness    of    an    ass;    gisuru, 

'bridge';    *sukkutu,  'to  be  silent' =n3D,   d-^;    engisu, 

a   stone,   or   an  object  of  stone;    siM,   runi,   and   tiatutn, 

names  of  herbs  or  garden-plants;  hisiltti,  'weaned';  hugudati^ 
*  clothes '(?);  pipi,  'chattering '(?)  ;  libinu,  'bricklayer' 
or  *  brickmaker ' ;  etc.,  etc.  The  great  work,  however,  has 
still  to  be  done,  for  a  time  will  come  when  all  the  various 
dictionaries  and  supplements  will  have  to  be  united  in  one, 
and  published  with  the  cuneiform  characters  and  quotations 
from  the  inscriptions  in  full. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


That  indefatigable  Assyriologist,  Professor  Oppert,  in 
the  Comptcs  Rendus  of  the  French  Acadimie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles- Lett)' 68 y  Sept.-Oct.,  1897,  publishes  two  papers, 
one  entitled  Un  dieii  commergant  and  the  other  Une  Dynastie 
d'Usurpaleurs  commer^ants.  The  former  refers  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Sippara, 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Samas,  where  all  sorts 
of   commercial  transactions  seem  to  have   been  carried   on 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  temple  and  the  priests  who  served 
thereiD.  The  dynasty  of  roercantile  a.^urpers  is  that  to 
which  Neriglissar,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Babylon 
after  he  had  murdered  Evil-Meroduch,  his  brother-in-law, 
belonged-  Professor  Oppert  here  shows  that  he  has,  as 
nsnal,  the  chronology  of  the  Babylonian  kinga  at  bis  finger- 
ends.  Keriglissur'a  son  and  sncceasor,  L&baSi-Marduk,  the 
Laboroaoarchodoa  of  the  Greeks,  who  siicoeeded  him,  reigned, 
not  nine  months,  as  Josephas  says,  but  one  month  only, 
"in  which  short  lapse  of  time  he  had  succeeded  in  leaving 
ft  name  detested  by  posterity,"  Dr.  Oppert  also  makes 
some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  personality  and  reign 
of  Bel-sum-iskun,  father  of  Neriglissar,  a  ruler  about  whom 
further  information  will  probably  be  found  later  on. 

Im  the  Wocienschrifi  fur  ktasmche  Pbilohgie,  1898, 
Dr.  Lehmann  publishes  a  very  interesting  little  note  upon 
the  word  Serapia,  which  he  finds  to  be  identical  with 
the  Babylonian  aar  npat,  '  king  of  the  abyss ' ;  one  of  tha 
names  of  the  god  Aa  (also  read  Ae,  £a,  and  la),  identified 
with  Yau  or  Jah,  and  the  Aos  of  Damaecius.  It  is  a  very 
suggestive  paper,  which  will  probably  lead  to  further 
discussion. 


One  of  the  latest  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  the 
stele  mentioning  the  Israelites  disuovered  by  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie  at  Thebes,  is  that  of  Professor  Naville 
in  the  Recueil  des  Travaux  relatifs  d  la  PhUologte  et 
A  FArch^ologie  igijptiennei  et  Oi^yriennes,  vol.  xx.  The 
learned  Professor  there  very  carefully  examines  the  paseage 
where  the  name  occurs,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
comes  is,  that  the  reference  to  the  Israelites  therein  does 
oot,  in  reality,  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  received 
historical  facts  as  made  known  to  us  by  the  book  of 
Exodus,  etc.  His  translation  of  the  lines  referring  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Palestine  is  as  follows: — 

"  Kbeta  is  in  peace,  Canaan  is  captive  of  all  the 
miafortunee,   (for)  Askalon  has  been  led  away,  taken 
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Qezer ;  lamnia  exists  no  longer ;  Israel  is  annihilated, 
he  has  no  seed;  Syria  is  like  the  widows  of  Egypt.  All 
the  countries  without  exception  are  at  peace,  for  whoever 
aroused  himself  was  chastised  by  King  Menephtah." 

At  the  time  of  this  king,  the  author  says,  Palestine  was 
in  a  state  analogous  to  that  depicted  to  us  by  the  letters 
of  Tel-el- Amarna,  the  cities  and  kingdoms  of  which  it  was 
composed  quarrelling  and  incessantly  at  war  with  each 
other.  The  Israelites  had  not  yet  reached  the  land  of 
Canaan,  but  they  were  on  their  way  thither.  Being  still 
in  the  desert,  the  Egyptians  regarded  them  as  lost.  For 
all  they  knew,  they  had  perished  every  one,  and  might 
therefore  be  regarded  as  annihilated,  and  no  longer  pos- 
sessing either  posterity  or  name  in  the  earth. 

T.    G.    PlNCHBS. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Dalman.  Aramaisch-Nbuhebraischbs  Wortbr- 
BUCH  zu  Targum,  Talmud,  und  Midrasch.  I.  Mix 
Lexicon  der  Abbreviaturen,  von  G.  H.  Haendler. 
8vo ;  pp.  xii  +  180  + 129.   (Frankfurt :  M.  J.  Kauffmann, 

1897.     12«.) 

The  indefatigable  author  of  the  Aramaic  Grammar  places 
scholars  of  that  language  under  a  special  debt  by  the 
publication  of  the  present  work,  of  which  the  above  is  the 
first  volume.  The  great  want  felt  by  all  those  who  study  the 
rabbinical  literature  is  to  have  a  handy,  reliable,  short,  and 
yet  as  complete  a  Dictionary  as  possible.  All  that  exists 
hitherto,  inclusive  of  Jastrow's  great  work,  is  much  too 
elaborate,  and  contains  minutiae^  and  is  sometimes  much  too 
full  to  serve  that  purpose.  These  works  partake  more  or  less 
of  the  character  of  encyclopaedias,  and  are  intended  to 
further  the  philological  and  historical  investigations  of 
scholars  w^ho  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  elementary 
knowledge.  In  the  absence  of  other  more  handy  and  less 
complicated  works,  those  who  commenced  the  study  of  this 
language  had  to  have  recourse  to  those  vast  compilations. 
The  present  Dictionary  serves  now  admirably  the  purpose  of 
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ihe  alumni.  The  language  is  ^iven  ia  its  primitive  form,  as 
verb  or  uoun,  every  word  ia  short  but  aufficiently  clearly 
tratiBlat«d  iuto  Qerman,  the  various  meanings  are  indicated 
by  numbers  that  are  prefixed,  and  in  those  occasions  where 
reference  to  the  Biblical  Texts  was  indispensable  it  ia  forth- 
coming in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  Each  word  is 
carefully  vocalized.  For  those  words  that  occur  in  the 
Aramaic  paraphrases  of  the  Bible,  and  are  extant  in  MSS. 
from  Yemen,  the  vocalization  of  these  MSS.  ia  given,  except 
in  those  rare  inatanoes  where  Professor  Dalman  follows  his 
owD  canon.  We  have  throug-hout  a  faithful  guide  and  a 
true  intt-rpreter  of  the  language  used  in  what  I  would  like  to 
call  the  Talmudic  Literature.  It  embraces  not  merely  the 
Targuniim  to  the  Biblo,  but  all  the  other  Halachio  and 
A^gadic  works  that  belong  to  the  hrst  five  or  six  centuries 
of  Ibe  Commou  Era.  Many  an  improvement  and  enrichment 
will,  however,  be  necessary  to  make  this  Dictionary  the 
Dictionary  of  the  New  Hebrew  Language;  the  whole 
language  of  the  Lilurgy  ia  as  yet  not  included,  and  technical 
OS  well  as  philosophical  and  scientific  expressions  which 
abound  in  the  later  literature  are  completely  wanting. 
Frofessor  Dalman  has  limited  himself  wisely  to  the  first- 
mentioned  portion  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  a  masterly  way 
he  sketches  the  problems  which  await  solution  in  the  highly 
instructive  Introduction.  To  this  first  halt'  a  supplement  has 
been  added  containing  as  complete  a  list  as  tlio  compiler 
could  make  of  the  abbreviations  which  abound  in  the  Hebrew 
literature.  To  say  that  it  is  complete  would  be  absurd,  but 
the  Kev.  G.  H.  Haendler  deserves  the  best  thanks  for  this 
addition,  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes. 

I  can  only  wish  a  speedy  termination  to  a  book  which  is 
■ore  to  prove  of  great  usefulness  and  of  practical  as  well  aa 
Boientitio  value  to  the  student  of  New  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

II.  0. 


I 
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The  Harsa-carita  of  Bana.  Translated  by  E.  B.  Gowsll 
and  F.  W.  Thomas.  (Oriental  Translation  Fund,  New 
Series,  II.) 

The  great  historical  importance  of  Bana's  Story  of  Harsa 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  the  admirable  use  made  of  it 
by  Professor  FitzEdward  Hall  in  his  edition  of  Subandhu's 
Yasayadatta,  and  by  Professor  Peterson  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition  of  Bana's  Kadambari,  had  the  result  of  creating 
a  general  desire  among  students  of  Indian  history  and 
antiquities  to  possess  the  whole  work  in  a  form  admitting  of 
easy  reference.  The  text  has  indeed  been  available  since 
1879,  when  the  Kashmir  edition  was  published ;  but  it  is  not 
everyone  who  has  sufficient  leisure  to  wade  through  page 
after  page  of  difficult  romantic  Sanskrit  in  search  of  the 
grains  of  historical  fact  which  lie  hidden  away  among  the 
heaps  of  overwhelming  verbosity.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that 
the  present  translation  by  Professor  Cowell  and  Mr.  Thomas— 
a  translation  admirable  alike  in  its  style  and  in  its  fidelity  to 
the  original — makes  the  work  in  its  entirety  generally 
accessible  for  the  first  time.  No  one  who  approaches  the 
original  with  the  aid  of  this  translation  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  great  ability  shown  in  dealing  with  the 
numerous  difficulties  which  are  due  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  text,  and  with  the  great  learning  often  so  modestly 
concealed  in  the  illustrative  notes. 

In  an  excellent  preface,  the  authors  give  an  account  of 
the  Harsa-carita  in  its  relation  to  other  authorities  for  the 
same  period  of  Indian  history — the  writings  of  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  traveller  Hiuen  Thsang,  and  the  various  inscriptions 
of  Harsa  himself  and  his  contemporaries — and  summarize  the 
results  which  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  minute  comparison  of  the  book  with  the  inscriptions 
might  lead  to  further  gains;  but  it  must  suffice,  within  the 
limits  of  this  notice,  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  only  of  the 
most  evident  deductions. 
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The  Mentity  of  the  NiTgasena,  mentioned  in  the  AlUliabud 
in^cripiion  of  Samudragupla,  about  whom  Mr.  Vincent  Smitli, 
in  bis  painstaking  exainiuatioa  of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
this  inscription  [Journal,  1897,  p.  863),  was  able  to  give 
no  informution,  seems  tn  be  cstubliabed  beyond  doubt  by 
a  passage  in  the  book  [Trans.,  p.  19'-i),  wliiob  epeuka  of  a 
NugaseDR,  heir  to  the  N^ga  house  in  I'admavati.  Nugaaeiiu, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  same  dynasty  as  Ganapatinaga,  who 
is  mentioned  t^igether  with  him  in  the  inscription,  and  whose 
coins  are  well  known  {Buhler's  Grundriss:  Indian  Coins, 
^  101,  pi.  T,  2).  It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  what  is  now 
proved  by  the  Harsa-carita  seems  to  have  been  surmised  not 
only  by  Mr,  Fleet  {Giipfo  Inscripfions,  p.  328).  but  also  by 
Professor  FitzEdward  Hail  in  a  note  to  Wilson's  translHtion 
of  the  ViHun-Pnrana  {iv,  p.  2L7).  Whether  this  discovery 
adds  any  weight  to  my  conjecture,  ihat  the  nine  kings 
oaentioned  together  in  the  same  passage  in  the  inscriptiun 
mav  all  have  been  Nitgas,  remains  to  bo  seea  {Jourtial,  1H97, 
p.  421). 


In  the 


!  passage   of  the  Harsa-carita,  we  have  the 


mention  also  of  a  certain  SiiKavarman  of  Sruvastl.  Is 
possible  to  attribute  to  him  u  class  of  coins  bearing  the 
iDscHplion  inifa^a.  reading  whiL-h  was  first  suggested  to  me 
by  M.  Edinond  Drouin  for  some  UDpublished  copper  coins  of 
late  Gupta  fabric,  and  which,  as  I  have  since  seen,  must  be 
Aubstituted  for  the  suggested  Ghula  or  Suta  on  a  specimen 
of  different  fabric  published  by  the  late  General  Sir  A. 
Conningliam  {Coins  6/  MeiHocval  India,  p.  52,  pi.  vi,  1)? 
The  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposed  identification  is  as 
follows: — This  passage  in  the  Harsa-carita  is  a  catalogue  of 
"disasters  due  to  mistaken  carelessness,"  and,  as  the  truns- 
lators  point  out  in  their  note,  it  "refers  to  u  curious  mass  of 
unknown  legendary  history."  The  instances  quoted  seem  to 
proceed  from  the  more  recent  to  the  more  ancient,  and,  as 
SrataTHrman  comes  next  to  Xagasena,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  not  separated  by  any  great  interval  of  time.  Now, 
the  coin  publishtd  bv  Sir  A.  Cunningham  bears  a  great 
resemblance  in  type  and  fabric  to  others  (e.g.,  Nos.  3,  5,  and  ti 
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of  the  same  plate)  on  which  the  inscription  Kota  occurs,  and 
which  I  would  attribute  to  the  Kota  family  also  mentioned  in 
the  Allahabad  inscription  of  Samudra.  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers, 
who  first  noticed  these  coins  in  his  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the 
Lahore  Museum^  and  to  whom  the  reading  Kota  is  primarily 
due,  reasoning  from  the  fact  that  most  of  his  specimens  had 
actually  been  found  at  Kangra  Kot,  supposed  this  inscription 
to  denote  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  coins  were  struck. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  place-name  would 
have  been  spelt  Koti,  with  the  lingual  ta ;  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  which  I  hope  to  set  forth  at  length  in  a  paper 
devoted  to  these  coins,  I  consider  their  attribution  to  the 
Kota-kuh  to  be  far  more  probable.  The  arguments  which 
tend  to  connect  the  Kota  coins  with  the  Kola-kula  of  the 
Allahabad  inscription  also  seem  to  make  possible .  the 
attribution  of  the  Sruta  coins  to  the  Srutavarman  of  the 
Harsa-carita. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  Hunas  in  three 
passages  {Trans.,  pp.  101,  132,  and  165)  that  they  retained 
some  of  their  power  at  least  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  a.d.  From  the  silence  of  other  records, 
writers  have  been  too  apt  to  conclude  that  they  ceased  to  play 
any  part  in  Indian  politics  after  their  great  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Korur  c.  544  a.d. 

On  pp.  168,  275,  the  translators  point  out  that  the  word  for 
"  moon ''  {kikiiih'fi)  is  designedly  used  as  being  also  the  name 
of  the  Qauda  king  against  whom  Riijyavardhana  was  pro- 
coedinff.  It  mav  be  added  that  the  simile  in  the  same 
passage — "like  the  pointed  hump  of  Siva's  tame  bull" — may 
also  have  been  suggested  by  Sasanka's  emblem,  Siva  seated 
on  his  bull,  as  seen  on  his  coins  (Indian  Coins,  pi.  iv,  15). 
The  allusion  to  the  use  of  .snhni  as  a  distinctive  .title  of 
Kilrttikeya  (p.  118)  is  illustrated  by  the  inscription  on  a  coin 
attributed  to  the  Yaudheyas,  on  which  his  effigy  appears 
(Indian  CoitfSy  pi.  iii,  15);  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  description  of  Harsa's  seal  **  with  a  bull  for  its  emblem  " 
(p.  h)^)  actually  applies  to  the  one  found  at  Sonpat  (Fleet, 
Gupta  Inscription's,  pi.  xxxii). 
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Parallels  such  as  these  might  probably  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  value  of  this 
book  to  all  who  care  for  Indian  literature  or  antiquities,  and, 
above  all,  to  those  whom  work  or  pleasure  leads  to  wander 
through  the  mazes  of  Indian  chronology. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 
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NOTES   OF  THE   QUARTER. 

(January,  February,  March,  1898.) 


I.    Oeneral  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

January  11,  1898. — Lord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Major-General  Toker,  C.B.,  and 
Baron  Alan  Danvers,  M.I.G.E., 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author, 
read  a  paper  by  Professor  A.  A.  Macdonell  on  "  The  Origin 
and  Early  History  of  Chess."  The  paper  was  published  in 
the  January  Journal. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Gaster,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Dutt,  Mr.  Swinton,  Mr.  Raynbird,  and  Mr.  Leon  took  part. 

February  8. — A.  N.  Wollaston,  Esq.,  C.I.E.,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Captain  T.  Wolseley  Haig,  I.S.C,  and 
Mr.  Dahyabhai  Pitambaradasa  Derasari 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Watters  was  read  on  "The  Eighteen 
Lohan  of  Chinese  Buddhist  Temples."  Models  of  the 
eighteen  figures  were  placed  on  the  table. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Douglas,  the 
Secretary,  and  others  took  part.  The  paper  appears  in  the 
current  number. 
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March  8.— rLord  Reay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  F.  J.  Horniman,  M.P., 
Mr.  H.  Beauchamp, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Thatcher, 
M.  Alexis  de  Nartzoff, 
The  Rev.  F.  F.  Irving, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  E.  Denison  Ross  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Recent 
Contributions  to  the  Study  of  *Oraar  Khayyam." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Whinfield,  Dr.  Oaster, 
Mr.  E.  Heron-Allen,  Mr.  Maulava,  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis,  and 
Mr.  Bouverie-Pusey  took  part.  The  paper  appears  in  the 
current  number. 


II.     Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journata 

I.    ZeITSCHBOT   DER  DeUTSCHEN   MoBOENL'iNDISCHEN    GbSELLSCHAFT. 

Band  li,  Heft  4. 

Belck  (W.).     Hanigalbat  und  Melitene. 

Brooks  (E.  W.).     A  Syriac  Chronicle  of  the  Year  846. 

Pischel  (R.).     AbhJira. 

Lidzbarski  (M.).     Ein  Expose  der  Jesiden. 

Jacobi  (H.).     Ein  Beitrag  zur  RamJivanakritik. 

Konig  (E.).  Principien  und  Resultate  der  semitischen 
Grararaatik. 

Francke  (H.)-  Bemerkungen  zu  Jaschke's  tibetischen 
liibel  iibersetzung. 

Brockelmann  (C).     Etymologische  Miscellen. 

AVeissbach  (F.  H.).     Zur  Chronologie  des  Kambyses. 

Schroeder  (L.  v.).  Ein  neuentdecktes  Rcaka  der  Katha- 
Schule. 

Noldeke  (Th.).     Judenpersisch. 

Socin  (A.).  Das  Projekt  einer  muhammedanischen  Eu- 
cyklopiidie. 
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Zenner  (J.  K.).     Zur  syrischen  Lexikographie. 
Fraenkel  (S.).     Bemerkungen  zu  den  jiidisch-persischen 
Glossen  zum  Buche  Samuel. 

Grimme  (H.).     Abriss  der  biblisch-hebraischen  Metrik. 

Nestle  (E.).     Zu  den  Codices  Sinaitici. 

Alberts  (0.).     Zur  Text-kritik  des  Kudatku  Bilik. 

II.  Vienna  Obiental  Journal.     Vol.  xi,  No.  4. 

Leumann  (E.).  A  list  of  the  Strassburg  Collection  of 
Digambara  Manuscripts. 

Steinschneider  (M.).     Heilmittelnamen  der  Araber. 

De  Harlez  (C).  Le  livre  de  diainant  clair,  lutnineux 
faisant  passer  4  I'autre  vie.     Traduction  du  texte  raandchou. 

Bittner(M.).  TiirkischeVolkslieder.  NachAufzeichnungen 
Ton  Schahen  Efendi  Alan. 

III.  Joubnal  Asiatiqub.     Serie  9,  Tome  x,  No.  3. 

Motylinski  (A.  C.  de).  Dialogue  et  textes  en  berbere  de 
Bjerba. 

Lambert  (Mayer).     De  I'accent  en  arabe. 

TJne  inscription  ph^nicienne  4  Avignon. 

Berger  (P.).     Note  sur  le  mSine  sujet. 

Schwab  (M.).  Transcription  de  mots  grecs  et  latins  en 
h^breu  aux  premiers  siecles  de  J.  C. 

Dev^ria  (6.).     Musulmans  et  Manicheens  chinois. 


III.     Notes  and  News. 

Objects  of  the  Society. — The  first  clause  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Society  states  that  it  "  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  Arts,  the  History,  and  the  Literature  of 
Asia ;  and  of  facilitating  intercourse  with  Eastern  peoples  by 
an  accurate  interpretation  of  their  customs,  their  feelings, 
and  their  beliefs." 

This  work — as  full  of  practical  importance  as  it  is  of 
intellectual  interest— is  constantly  hampered  at  every  turn 
by  the  want  of  funds. 
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The  Society's  Journal,  which  used  to  appear  sporadically, 
at  intervals  sometimes  of  more  than  a  year,  is  now  issued 
regularly  every  quarter.  But  its  size,  and  the  number, 
therefore,  of  the  subjects  which  it  can  treat,  is  limited  by  the 
Society's  income ;  and  no  further  improvements  are  possible 
Avithout  an  increased  revenue. 

The  important  series  of  translations  of  Eastern  books, 
revived  under  the  name  of  the  "  Oriental  Translation  Fund, 
New  Series,"  is  progressing  (thanks  to  the  generosity  of  one 
or  two  individuals).  But  the  proportion  of  work  done  to 
that  left  undone  is  still  insignificaut,  owing  solely  to  the 
want  of  funds. 

An  important  new  series  of  works  dealing  with  the  results 
to  be  drawn  from  such  translations,  and  to  be  called  "  Asiatic 
Studies" — a  series  without  which  the  full  benefit  of  the 
translations  cannot  be  made  generally  available — is  still  only 
u  hope,  and  not  an  accomplished  fact — again  from  want  of 
funds. 

Papers  of  interest,  necessarily  excluded  from  our  present 
Journal  on  account  of  length,  would  appear  in  such  a  series. 
And  there  also  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  imp)rtant  results 
of  Ko^yptological  and  Assyriol(»gical  studitR,  and  to  all  the 
immense  literature  of  the  Far  Kast.  The  importance  of  these 
brunches  of  Asiatic  study  is  beyond  question.  But  the 
systematic  pursuit,  in  this  Society,  of  such  studies  is  also 
stopped   for  want  of  funds. 

Application  having  been  made  for  a  form  of  words  by 
wliieh  sums  of  money  could  be  left  to  tlie  Society  for  the 
carrying  out  of  tliese  and  similar  objects,  the  loUovving 
clause  has  been  drawn  up : — 

FORM     OF     BEQUEST. 

T  pive  and  beqiieath  to  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  aud  Ireland,  of  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  the  sum  of 
£  '  to  be  applied  at  tlie  discretion  of  the  Council  for 

*  If  it  ho  necessjirv  to  provide  out  ot  the  same  siim  for  any  p<Tson  dt'pt^ndont  on 
tln'  t«'>t:itor  the  loll«>win«r  words  must  be  here  inserted :  **  the  annual  income 
ih'  reot  to  be  ]»«i*l  durinir  his  (or  her    Hie  to  aud  aiWr  his 

[ui  her)  decease  the  s;iid  bum 
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tlift  tins  being  of  tlie  said  Society,  for  the  purpoBS  of  carrying  out 
any  of  the  objutta  Sjieeifled  in  Clati90  1  of  the  Rules  of  thi'  Society, 
tr  othervriBC  uitling  und  extending  the  work  in  such  nmnner  as  the 
CoQDcil  ehull  think  fit.  The  saiil  sum  shall  be  paid  out  of  such 
pMt  of  my  Estate  hs  shall  be  legally  applicable  for  this  purpose, 
and  Uie  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  oE  tho  Socit'ty  shall  be  a  Bufficiant 
discharge  for  the  same. 

GuLD  Mkdal. — In  additioa  to  the  Biim  of  £S2  13».  6'/. 
already  aimuuiiced,  tbe  following  further  donatioDs  have 
been  received : — 

£    >.   d. 

Mnna.  A.  Barth 

Ur.  DeTcbAnil  rtlamcliuiii!         

CHpUin  Gecini      

Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb         

Mr.lt.  Ulley        

~     It  I).  MsTgoIioatb  ((unter  donntioa)    ... 
to.  Scott 


BiRDPUR  Ruins, — Another  discovery,  which  may  prove 
to  bo  of  great  interest  to  students  of  Buddhist  history,  has 
been  tnade  within  the  last  few  days  on  the  Birdpiir  estate, 
Basil  district.  A  stupa  situated  at  the  twentieth  mile  on 
the  Uska  ^epal  Road  has  been  excavated,  and  after 
digjjiDg'  down  18  feet  of  solid  brickwork  set  in  clay,  b.  huge 
stone  chest  4  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  8  in.  by  2  ft.  IJ  in.  was 
unearthed.  The  lid  was  broken  in  four  pieces,  and  the 
box  was  completely  closed  and  embedded  in  solid  brickwork ; 
it  was  in  perfect  preservalion.  and  measured  ineJde  36  in. 
by  18J  in.  by  22J  in,  Oo  rernoving  the  lid  the  following 
articles  were  revealed : — two  sTnali  marble  vases,  with  lids, 
eight  inches  high  and  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter; 
one  ordinary  luta-shaped  marble  vessel;  one  small  round 
marble  box;  and  one  crystal  bowl  with  cover,  the  handle 
of  which  was  B  hollow  ^sh  filled  with  gold.  AH  these 
vessels  contained  ornamenis  and  relics,  consiating  of  pearls, 
gold  leaf  stars,  gold  leaf  stamped  with  figures,  gold,  and 
,  omumeals,   stura   and   other   shapes   cut   in    garnets. 
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amethyst,  topaz,  cornelian,  etc.  They  also  contained  crystals 
and  beads  and  quantities  of  small  bones  in  good  preservation. 
Ko  coins  were  found,  and  the  only  inscription  was  round  the 
lid  of  one  of  the  bowls,  the  lettering  being  the  same  as  that 
on  the  Lumbani  Garden  pillar  commemorating  the  birth- 
place of  Buddha.  It  seems,  from  a  cursory  rendering  of 
this  inscription  by  qualified  experts,  that  these  ornaments 
and  relics  may  have  belonged  to  Buddha  himself. — Pioneer. 
[For  the  inscription,  see  Hofrath  Dr.  Biihler's  letter  in  this 
month's  correspondence.] 

Dr.  Stein  in  Buner. — The  Pioneer  has  the  following 
notice: — "Though  the  short  duration  of  the  operations  in 
Buner  had  restricted  very  much  the  range  of  archaeological 
exploration,  Dr.  Stein  was  able  to  trace  and  survey  a  con« 
siderable  number  of  ancient  sites  and  structures  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  had  temporarily  become  ac- 
cessible. Rock-cut  sculpture  of  early  date,  representing 
Hindu  deities,  were  found  in  two  localities  at  the  foot  of 
spurs  descending  from  Mount  Ilm.  They  show  that  the 
Buddhist  faith,  which  had,  according  to  historical  evidence, 
been  prevalent  in  these  regions  for  a  long  period  previous 
to  the  Muhamraadan  conquest,  was  here,  as  elsewhere  iii 
India,  closely  associated  with  all  popular  features  of  the 
Hindu  religious  system.  In  connection  herewith  it  is 
perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that  inquiries  have  show^n 
Mount  Ilm  to  be  still  a  popular  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
the  Hindus  resident  in  Buner  and  Swat.  The  Tirthas 
visited  by  the  pilgrims  are  situated  close  to  the  top  of  this 
fine  mountain,  which  dominates  the  landscape  in  northern 
Buner.  Unfortunately  they  were  too  far  to  be  reached 
within  the  available  time  from  the  nearest  camps  of  the 
Ist  Brigade  at  Juwar  and  Padshah.  Remains  of  stupa 
mounds  were  found  not  far  from  the  latter  place  and  at 
Girarai.  But  the  more  numerous  and  important  ruins  of 
this  kind  are  situated  in  the  miiin  vulley  of  Buner,  that 
of  the  liarandu  River.  From  Bainpokha  down  to  Bajkatta 
ia  the  east  a  series  of  such  ruins  was  traced,  which  can  be 
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dttribnted  with  great  probability  to  Buddhist  monasteries. 
Conspicuous  aaioii(^  thorn  are  the  remains  of  a  great,  etupa 
and  attached  sangbarama  a  short  distance  below  Tursak, 
the  chief  place  of  modern  Buner.  A  short  trial  excavatiou 
conducted  here  with  the  a»ai(:t>aDce  of  a  small  party  of  sappers 
brought  to  light  a  corner  of  the  stucco- ornamented  stupa- 
base,  and  showed  the  great  depth  to  which  the  original  level 
of  the  chapel  court  had  been  covered  up  by  the  masses  of 
debris.  Weeks  of  work  would  be  required  for  the  proper 
clearing  of  this  and  similar  sites.  That  Tursak  was  an 
important  place  also  in  old  tinoes,  is  made  evident  by  the 
numerous  ruins  of  fortified  dwelling- places  close  to  it  on 
the  heights  of  the  Ja&r  Hill.  Another  place  of  importance 
for  the  ancient  topography  o£  Kuner  ia  undoubtedly  the 
site  of  the  present  Sunigrara.  Thia  village,  which  bears 
an  old  Hindu  name,  oocupiea  a  conspicuous  position  on  tbe 
Barandu  River,  where  it  enters  the  broad  open  portion 
of  the  valley  known  as  Panjpau.  To  tbe  south  of  the 
village  stands  a  high  mound  of  solid  masonry  which 
belonged  to  a  stupa  of  at  least  150  feet  diameter.  Ou 
a  rocky  ridge  above  the  village  and  overlooking  the  valley 
are  tbe  comparatively  well-preserved  ruins  of  a  large 
monastery,  built  on  walled- up  terraces  of  great  extent. 
The  walls  and  vaulted  roofs  of  the  several  halls  are  of 
remarkably  strong  construction,  and  have  stood  the  teat 
of  time  and  other  destructive  agencies  better  than  any 
other  old  buildings  examined  in  Buoer.  Unfortunately 
treasure-seekers  seem  to  have  been  at  work  here  too.  The 
stupa  in  front  of  the  monastery  hu3  been  dug  into  long 
ago,  e%ndeotly  for  the  sake  of  the  relics  deposited  below  it. 
This  has  also  been  the  fata  of  tbe  fine  stupa  which  stands 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Sunlgram,  near  the  village 
of  Takhtaband,  and  aliU  reaches  to  a  height  of  over  50  feet, 
A  broad  cutting  has  been  made  to  the  centre  of  this  solid 
mass  of  masonry  and  through  its  whole  height.  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  ruiued  structures  now  examined 
for  tbe  Erst  lime  are  to  be  identified  with  the  several  sacred 
i  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  at  £oiua  distanoa 
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to  the  south  of  the  old  Swat  capital,  Mungali,  the  present 
Manglaur.  The  survey  now  made  of  them  will  thus  help 
to  establish  with  greater  certainty  the  ancient  topography 
of  the  regions  once  comprised  in  Udyana.  The  readiness 
shown  by  the  several  tribal  sections  in  complying  with  the 
Government  terms  after  the  fight  on  the  Tanga  Pass  had 
its  advantage  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  inasmuch 
as  it  permitted  Dr.  Stein  to  visit  with  a  small  escort 
localities  comparatively  far  away  from  the  routes  taken 
by  the  troops.  But  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  rapid 
examination  of  the  country,  which  restricted  with  the 
narrowest  limits  the  time  allowed  for  archaeological  search. 
Mount  Mahaban,  which,  owing  to  its  possible  identity  with 
Alexander's  Aomos,  represents  an  object  of  special  interest, 
seemed  temptingly  near,  yet  remained  entirely  outside  the 
sphere  opened  up  by  the  expedition.  A  rapid  ride  down 
the  Ghamla  Yalley  as  far  as  Kuria  made  it  possible  at  least 
to  collect  reliable  information  about  the  old  ruined  fortifi- 
cations, known  by  the  name  of  Shah  Kot,  which  crown 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Whether  they  were  built 
to  enclose  a  Buddhist  shrine  like  that  within  the  walls  of 
Eanigat  hill,  or  reach  back  to  a  still  earlier  period,  remains 
uncertain." 

Discovery  of  Early  Buddhist  Remains. — Major  Deane 
has  made  a  very  interesting  find.  In  Chapter  iii  of  Huan 
Thsang's  Travels  be  states  (Julien,  1.  135;  Beal,  1.  123),  in 
his  description  of  Udyana,  that  30  //  from  the  spring  of 
Apaliila,  and  north  of  the  river  Subhavastu  (=Swat),  there 
was  on  a  rock  a  representation  of  the  Buddha's  footprints. 
Searching  for  this,  Major  Deane  found  footprints  graven 
on  a  rock  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  Tirath,  on  the 
boundary  of  the  8wat  valley,  with  inscriptions  beneath, 
liofrath  Dr.  Biihler,  to  whom  photographs  have  been  sent, 
reads  the  Kharosthi  letters  of  the  inscription,  which  he 
would  assign  to  the  first  century  B.C.,  as  Bodhassa  Sakamunisa 
paddni,  **  the  footprints  of  the  Buddha  Sakya-muni."  The 
Chinese  pilgrim  mentions  a  house,  or  shed,  built  over  the 
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impression  of  the  sacred  feet.  There  is  apparently  no  sign 
of  this  building  left. — Another  old  Kliamstlii  inscription  has 
also  been  found  in  a  spring  or  well  about  eight  miles  south 
of  Attock,  recording  the  name  of  the  mitn  who  dug  it 
oat  in  the  reign  of  Iluviskii.  Ilofroth  Dr.  Buhler  has  dealt 
with  all  ihese  in  a  paper  in  the  Anzeiger  der  philuwplikck- 
kittori«then  C^»»e  at  Vienna  for  Februarj",  1898. 

pAHO  Internatkixal  Congress  op  Ok  IE  NT  a  lists. — The 
proceediTigs  of  this  Congress  are  being  pushed  on,  and  it 
is  eipecled  that  two  volumes  will  be  ready  for  diatribution 
to  the  members  in  June,  and  the  ibird  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

OftiEMTAi,  CosGREsa, — The  Twelfth  International  Congress 
of  Orientnliats  will  be  held  in  Rome  from  the  2nd  to  the 
12th  of  October,  1899.  All  communicaliona  aa  to  papers 
or  membership  should  be  addressed  to  Ijb  Cotnte  A.  de 
Gubematis,  Via  Sun  Martino  al  Macao  11,  Rnme,  or  Le 
Comte  Francesco  Pull6,  Via  Giordani  7,  Florence. 

Angara  again. 

Mr.  Beames  writes  to  say  that  angan,  or  some  slightly 
modi^ed  form  of  it,  is  now  used  in  all  the  modern  Aryan 
vernBCiilnra  of  India  for  the  space  inside  the  four  sides 
of  the  square  round  which  the  native  houses  are  usually 
built.  Other  terms  are  also  in  use,  such  as  ntlidn  in 
Bengali  and  iahan  among  Muhammadans,  etc.  But  the 
word  aitgan  in  this  sense  ie  familiar  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawar.  As  to  the  meaning,  he  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  as  the  Sanskrit  root  ang  means  '  to  walk  about,  or 
roam,'  anijnna  might  well  mean  in  the  primary,  concrete, 
sense  '  a  place  to  walk  in  ' ;  and  in  the  secondary,  ethical, 
sense  'straying  (from  the  right  path),  erring.'  Aiiangana, 
'  unerring,'  would  bo  an  appropriate  epithet  for  an  Arahat, 
In  the  words  from  the  Candrapradlpa  Siicra  unmS.'ihim 
iabhati  mriingonnm  would  then  mean  '  be  attains  undisturbed 
(ie.  not  wandering)  meditaliou,' 
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I  am  very  glad  my  few  remarks  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  much,  if  any,  diflference  between  us.  Court- 
yard conveys  in  England  the  idea  of  a  small  space, 
enclosed  (probably  by  walls),  and  paved.  When  we  read, 
in  an  author  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  of  a  king  on  the 
march  with  his  army  pitching  his  camp — that  is,  for  the 
whole  army — in  an  aygana,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  cannot 
possibly  have  meant  *  courtyard '  at  that  time.  When  we 
read  of  a  man  seeking  a  secluded  spot  to  repeat  a  magic 
formula,  which  he  is  keenly  anxious  no  one  should  hear, 
and  choosing  for  that  purpose  an  aygana,  and  an  aygana 
in  a  forest,  it  is  equally  clear  that,  when  the  author  of  that 
passage  wrote,  the  word  could  not  have  had  the  sense 
which  angan  now  has  in  the  vernaculars  of  India.  And 
I  venture  to  think  that  *  courtyard  '  is  by  no  means  a  happy 
rendering  of  aygan,  or  its  modifications,  even  in  the  modem 
sense. 

But  is  the  modern  angan  a  direct  descendant  of  angana? 
In  all  the  old  texts  we  have  the  cerebral  «,  not  the  dental  n. 
It  is  true  that  the  texts  are  in  an  old  Prakrit,  and  some 
Prakrits  frequently  change  tiie  dental  to  cerebral.  But 
the  Pali  does  so  only  in  certain  well-known  cases,  of  which 
the  present  is  not  one.  We  have  now  quite  enough  Pali 
texts  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  point, 
and  the  immense  number  of  derivatives  in  -ana  have  all 
retained  the  dental.  The  form  is  therefore  so  familiar 
in  Pali  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  explain  how,  if  the  word 
had  once  ended  in  'ana,  it  could  have  been  changed, 
against  all  analogy,  to  -ana  ;  and  I  think  we  must  conclude 
that,  if  the  two  words  are  related,  the  original  form  was 
(iDgtina,  not  (njijanay  and  in  any  case  that  the  word 
I  was  discussing  was  so  spelt. 

There  is  no  mention,  or  suggestion,  in  any  of  the  old 
passages  where  the  word  occurs,  either  of  a  group  of  one- 
storied  buildings  round  an  open  square  space,  or  of  any 
paving,  or  of  smearing  with  cow-dung.  Nor  is  any  passage 
known  to  me  in  the  old  texts  where  the  common   modern 
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form  of    an   Indian  peasant's   dwelling  must  be   inferred 

as  having  been  common  also  in  those  times.     When  did 

that  form  of  dwelling,  ranged  round  a  square  or  oblong  space, 

become  prevalent  ?      Whenever  it  did  the  occupiers  might 

very  naturally  have  applied  to  the  space  inside  the  word  they 

had  previously  used  for  the  space  outside.     And  that  may 

be   the   connection    between   the  ancient   aygana    and   the 

modern  angan  or  its  modifications.     But  there  may  be  no 

connection  at  all  ;  and  in  any  case  the  derivation  of  arfgana 

seems  to  me  still  quite  uncertain. 

Rh.  D. 
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Art.   XX. — The  Northern   Frontagen   of  China,      By  Sir 
Hbnry  H.  Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

PART   IX. 

The  Muhammedan  Turks  of  Turkestan  from  the  Tenth  to  the 

Thirteenth  Century. 

The  Arab  writers  who  describe  for  us  the  intercourse  of 
the  early  Arabs  with  the  Turks  of  Turan  speak  of  the  former 
as  Afrasiyabi  Turks,  and  the  dynasty  as  the  Afrasiyabi 
dynasty.  They  identify  them  apparently  with  the  earliest 
Turks  of  whom  we  have  anv  record  under  that  name,  who 
apparently  dominated  the  steppes  north  of  Mavera-un-Nehr 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  with  whom  they 
associate  an  heroic  figure  named  Afrasiyab.  Their  capital 
and  metropolis  was  a  famous  city  situated  on  the  river 
Chui,  called  Belasaghun,  and  they  also  acquired  authority — 
we  do  not  know  exactly  when — over  Kashgar  and  the 
district  round  it.  These  Khans  also  dominated  over  the 
more  nomadic  Turks  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  were 
divided  into  several  sections,  such  as  the  Karluks,  the 
Xankalis,  the  Kipchaks,  etc. 

With  what   can   be   gleaned  of  their  earlier  annals  we 
have  not  to  do  at  present.     Their  history  becomes  more 
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definite  and  precise  after  they  were  converted  to  Mil* 
hammedanism.  This  conversion  had  the  dimUe  ^Bmt 
of  bringing  them  into  closer  contact  with  the  Atabe  and 
their  ohroniclerai»  and  at  the  same  time  creating  a  great 
barri«r  between  them  and  the  Ghinesew 


Hakun  Buohra  Khak. 

The  first  occasion  when  we  meet  with  a  Torldsh  dbief 
by  Msae  in  the  pages  of  the  Husalman  authors  is  (^ms^ 
the  domination  of  the  famous  Samani  dynasty  in  Mavmrarus* 
Nehr,  when  we  read  how  Harun  Bughra  Khan,  who  u 
described  as  ruling  the  country  from  Belasaghun  and 
Sashgar  to  the  borders  of  China,  was  invited  to  intervene 
in  the  a&irs  of  that  district.  It  must  be  remembefed  tihal 
the  earliest  authors  who  describe  the  evmit  wrote  tem^ 
than  two  centuries  after  his  death.  An  acoonnt  ai  bis 
immediate  ancestors  has  be^i  constructed  by  more  tiiaa 
one  writer.  Ibn  Khaldun  styles  him  Bughra  Wdmi 
Harun,  son  of  Farkhan  Ali»  son  of  Musa,  son  d  AM. 
Alkerim  Sabak  (see  Weil,  ^'Gesch.  der  Ehalifen,  anhang 
zum  dritten,"  bande  i).  Ibn  al-Athir  calls  him  Shihab- 
ad-daula  Harun  Bughra  Khan  ibn  Suliman  ibn  Ilek ; 
while  Minhaj-i-Siraj,  the  author  of  the  "  Tabakat-i-Nasiri," 
calls  him  the  Amir  Musa-i-Harun  Ilek  Khan  0*Tab.-i-Nas.," 
65).  The  divergence  of  these  three  early  authorities  seems 
to  show  there  was  some  confusion  about  the  name  and 
personality  of  Harun  Bughra  Khan's  father.  Minhaj-i- 
Siraj,  however,  was  a  very  inaccurate  person,  while  Ibn 
al-Athir's  statement  involves  an  anachronism.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ibn  Khaldun  was  a  careful  and  critical  writer, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  statement  is  founded 
upon  trustworthy  authorities.  It  is  supported  at  one  point 
by  other  facts.  He  begins  his  line  of  Khans  with  Abd 
Alkerim  Sabak  Farkhan  or  Karakhan.  The  first  part  of 
his  name  shows  him  to  have  been  a  Muhammedan.  His 
Turkish  name  of  Sabak  reminds  us  of  that  of  Sabak  Tigin, 
the  father  of  the  great  chief  Mahmud  of  Qhazni.     We  know 
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nolhing  more  of  him.  Hie  son  wh8  Sluaa,  and  liia  son, 
Furkhaa  AI!,  Botli  of  ttiem,  agtiin,  hore  Muhainmcdtin 
names,  and  the  latter  wns  in  every  probnbility  the  AH 
named  as  the  father  of  seTerat  of  the  successora  of  Hugtra 
Ehan  Harua  on  coioa,  etc.  :   vide  infra. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  Arab  notices  of  Harun  and  his 
auccei<«ors,  I  would  shortly  refer  to  the  first  conversion  of 
Eashgar  to  Islam.  In  regard  to  this  conversion  we  have 
a  late,  confused,  and  largely  fabulous  story  contained  in 
a  Work  entitled  the  "Tazkira  Bughra  Khan,"  of  which  an 
abstract  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Bellew  in  his  account  of  the 
Eashgar  Mission.  According  to  this  narrative  tbe  person 
who  first  converted  a  prince  of  Eashgar,  and  thus  led  to 
the  conversion  of  that  district,  was  a  devout  Musalmtin 
named  Abu  Naer  Samani,  who  went  with  a  caravan  of  ■'ICU 
merchants  to  Kaahgar,  where  he  converted  7,000  infidels, 
and  taught  seventy  of  them  to  become  ulemas,  or  priests. 
He  is  said  in  the  document  before  ua  to  have  died  in  the 
year  350  a.h.,  i.e.  960  a.d.,  and  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  Meshed  at  Artosb. 

The  young  prince  whom  he  is  said  to  have  converted  was 
born,  we  are  told,  in  333  a.h.,  i.e.  944  A.n.,  and  became 
a  Musalmnn  in  the  year  956  a.d.  We  are  told  ho  was 
called  Satuk,  and  was  the  son  of  Tnngri  Kadr  Dugbra 
Khan,  and  that  he  was  six  when  his  father  died,  during  an 
expedition  against  Bukhara.  Thereupon  his  widowed  mother, 
with  the  boy,  passed  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle, 
Harun  Bughra  Khan.  Now  the  two  Bughra  Khaoa  here 
named  seem  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  same  person,  and  to 
represent  tbe  Harun  Bughra  Khan  of  the  Western  notices. 
Tbe  former,  we  are  told,  died  during  an  expedition  against 
fiukbara,  which  the  Harun  Bughra  Khan  of  Ibn  al-Athir 
and  others  did,  as  we  shall  see.  The  latter  is  sold  in  the 
»tory  to  have  been  killed  by  hia  nephew  Satuk,  in  the  year 
380  A.H.,  i.e.  991  a.d.  ;  the  same  Harun  Bughra  Khan  died, 
IS  we  shall  see,  in  993  a.d.  Tbers  is  no  room  for  another 
ohwi,  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  both  would  have  been 
eaUed  Harun. 
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AVben  we  come  to  the  details  of  the  st«ry  it  melts  away 
into  fable.  We  are  told  a  wonderful  saga  of  the  conversion 
of  the  l>oy  Satuk  aud  of  bis  subsequent  war  ngaiost  bia 
infidel  uncle,  but  the  very  name  Harun  borne  by  that  uncle 
in  the  saga  sbowa  tbat  tbe  latter  was  no  infidel,  but 
a  Muhanjmedan,  and  if  we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  it  we 
must  not  treat  the  Satuk  of  the  story  as  tbe  first  of  his 
family  to  be  converted. 

Let  us  now  resort  to  the  more  credible  historians. 
From  them  we  learn  that  during  tbe  reign  of  the 
Samani  ruler  Nub,  the  son  of  Mansur,  one  of  the  latter's 
chieftains  named  Abu  Ali-i-Simjur,  having  revolted  against 
him,  invited  Bugbra  Eban  to  invade  Mavera-un-Nehr. 
This  he  accordingly  did  in  380  a.h.  (i.e.  990  a.d.), 
and  defeated  and  captured  Inabek  the  chamberlain.  Amir 
Nuh's  general,  near  Samarkand.  Nub  now  had  to  turn 
for  help  to  Fayik,  another  of  his  rebellious  chieftains, 
who  on  being  sent  against  Bughra  £han  came  to 
a  secret  understanding  with  him  and  was  allowed  to  hold 
Isfanjab.  In  382  (992  A.n.)  he  went  with  Fayik  to 
Bukhara,  whence  the  Amir  Nuh  fled,  and  be  entered  the 
city  in  Rabi-ul-awwal  (Mirkhavend,  "  Hist.  Sam.,"  106, 
107 ;  Raverty,  903).  He  sent  Fayik  off  to  Balkh  to  collect 
tribute  and  have  the  public  prayer  said  in  his  name  (Mirkha- 
Tend,  op.  cit.,  107  ;  HamduUah,  quoted  by  Raverty,  45,  note ; 
and  L'Estrange,  MS.  Trans.  Hamd.,  903).  Minhaj-i-Siraj 
tells  us  that  shortly  after  this  he  became  greatly  troubled 
with  haemorrhoids,  and  determined  to  return  home  again. 
Ibn  al-Athir  says  he  became  ill,  and  attributing  it  to  the 
unhealthy  climate,  went  home.  He  sent  for  the  Amir  Abd- 
ul-Aziz, uncle  of  Kub,  presented  him  with  a  robe  of  honour, 
and  made  over  the  country  to  him,  and  then  retired.  Mean- 
while the  Amir  himself,  having  collected  some  Turkmans, 
pursued  him,  but  he  turned  upon  and  defeated  him  before 
the  gate  of  Samarkand.  This  was  in  the  year  383  a.h.,  i.e. 
993  (id.,  45).  Gregorief,  apparently  on  the  authority  of  Ibn 
al-Athir,  says  he  was  attached  to  Islam,  and  by  his  command 
the   Eklemya   was  read  in   the  £halif'a   name.      On  the 
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death  of  Bughra  Eban  the  Amir  Null  recovered  possegsion 
of  Mavera-un-Nehr.  Harun  Bughru  Shitii  appareutly  struck 
no  coins.  In  a  previous  page  1  have  identi&ed  liini  with 
the  Satuk  Bughra  Khan  of  the  saga.  The  latter  was  buried, 
we  are  told,  in  the  Meshed  at  Alton  Artoah  or  Lower  Artosh, 
and  there  still  exists  his  reputed  tomb,  which  has  been  seen 
by  European  travellers.  The  present  totnb  was  either  re- 
stored or  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
author  of  the  "Tazkira  Bughra  Ehan"  seems  also  to  style 
him  in  full,  Hazrat  Sultan  Satuk  Bughra  Khan  Qhasti 
(Forsyth's  "Narrative,"  126).  It  is  possible  that  Harun 
Bughra  was  the  first  of  his  line  to  conquer  Kashgar,  which 
would  in  a  measure  reconcile  some  difficulties. 

Slltan  Hasah  Bcghra  Khax. 

On  the  death  of  Bughra  Khan  it  is  generally  stated  that 
he  was  succeeded,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  his  brother.  Nasr 
Ilek  Khan,  It  is  true  that  the  latter  is  found  immediately 
succeeding  him  in  the  Arab  histories,  and  that  he  apparently 
did  succeed  to  his  Western  dominions  over  which  his  father 
AH  may  have  exercised  authority,  hut  it  seems  probable  that 
part,  at  least,  of  Bughra's  heritage,  namely,  that  in  the  Far 
East,  was  inherited  by  his  sons. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  this  fact 
except  the  not  very  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  "Tazkira 
Bughra  Khan,"  This  work,  however,  seems  to  tell  a  fairly 
rational  story  at  this  point,  'which  has  been  too  much 
neglect«d,  and  to  which  we  will  now  turn,  premising  only 
that  for  the  present  we  are  entirely  confining  our  attention 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khanate,  namely,  Kashgar  and 
the  other  towns  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  From  this  work 
we  learn,  then,  that  Satuk  Bughra  Khan  left  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Of  the  former,  the  names  of  three  are 
given  as  Kosaii  Bughra  Ehan,  Hussein  Bughra  Ehan,  and 
Yusuf  Eadr  Ehan.  The  name  of  the  fourth  is  apparently 
lost.  The  three  daughters  were  named  Nasab  Turkhan 
Eliauim,  Hadya  Turkhan  Ehaoim,  and  Ala  Nur  Ehunim. 


The  last  of  these  daughtmtiy  we  are  toId»  was  mt  n!^ 
touched  with  a  dn^  of  light  in  her  mouUi  bjr  the  angid 
Oahriel,  and  mme  time  after  gave  birth  to  a  ho|^  wiA 
ruddr  comfhadimt  gazelle  eyea,  and  sweet  Toioe^  who  wee 
prea^itly  iwoed  Syad  Ali  ArsUa  Khan.  At  ^  age  e( 
seyen  he  was  belroth^  to  Toe  Bubii,  a  daughter  <^  Bughm 
£baB»  who  bore  him  three  sons,  Mahammed  Arakii,  Ywmd 
Ardan,  and  Kiail  Arslan,  and  several  daug^ter^  one  ^ 
whom  married  Syad  Jdkl-uddi&»  io&  of  Syad  Bdia-^oddia 
Shami,  aad  other  lamoos  diTines.  Hadya  Turkhim  married 
Syad  Jebl*nddiii»  the  son  of  Syad  Ala-nddiu,  and  bore  him 
three  sons  and  several  daughters.  To  revert^  however^ 
to  Sultan  Hasan  Bughra  Khan,  who  suooeeded  his  fi^er 
as  ruler  of  Eashgar.  We  are  told  that  in  his  reigu  the 
idolaters  from  Ehoten,  otherwise  called  Ohinshahr,  invaded 
Kashgar  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  under  Bokta  Bashidy 
Nukta  Bashid,  and  Jagtt6  £halkb&14  of  Mabhia*  is.  of 
China.  They  devastated  its  environs,  and  caused  «  ftmiM 
there.  At  length  Hasan,  with  his  brother  Yuauf  Sadbr 
and  his  nephew  Ali  Arslan,  marched  against  them  wilk 
40,000  men.  After  a  wann  struggle,  in  which  the  two 
armies  were  led  by  Bokta  Bashid  and  Ali  Arslan 
respectively,  and  in  which  the  idolaters  lost  500  men,  the 
Mupalmans  were  obliged  to  withdraw  within  the  city.  The 
battle  was  renewed  the  next  day  under  Yusuf  Eadr,  who, 
we  are  told,  killed  700  of  the  enemy  and  captured  their 
camp.  Following  up  this  advantage,  Hasan  appointed 
Husyun  Fyzulla  with  15,000  men  to  garrison  the  city,  and 
Syad  Jelal-uddin  as  his  minister  :  he  sallied  out  with  50,000 
men  and  attacked  the  enemy,  who  had  posted  themselves 
on  the  Tazghundu  river ;  a  desultory  and  uncertain  skirmish 
followed. 

Next  day,  leaving  Kadr  in  charge  of  the  camp,  Hasan 
marched  again  and  challenged  the  commander  on  the  other 
side,  Jag&lu  Khalkh&lu,  to  a  struggle,  and  after  a  hard  fight 
the  army  of  the  enemy  was  driven  back  to  Y&ngi  Hiss&r. 
Hasan  now  returned  home  and  celebrated  his  victory  by 
appropriate  feasting,  and  we  are  told  he  sent  a  still  larger 
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army,  numbering  'JO.OflO  men.  to  dri^e  the  enemy  away 
from  Tangi  Ilissar.  The  latter  found  tliem  posted  30,000 
strong  on  the  gravelly  ridgea  of  Boceha  8ucslia  uiid  Ortan^ 
Kard,  near  Tllngi  Hisii&r.  After  repeated  skirmishes  a  ruse 
was  suggested  to  the  idolalora  by  a  poor  J&tlik,  interpreted 
by  BelletP  as  meaning  a  Neatorian  priest,  wbo  advised  them 
to  attack  the  Musalmaiis  when  they  were  at  moroing 
prayers. 

They  did  so  and  were  completely  victorious,  and  Ali 
Arsinn  wua  killed,  and  his  head  paraded  under  the  walla 
of  Kashgar  before  giving  it  to  the  dogs.  The  hero-martyr, 
we  are  told,  had  two  shrines  erected  to  hia  memory,  one  at 
Ordam  Padsbafa,  called  also  Eum  Shahidan,  or  the  Martyr's 
Sands,  about  56  mika  east  of  YSngi  Hiss4r,  over  where  his 
body  was  killed  i  and  ihe  other  at  Daulat  B^gh,  neur  Kasli- 
gar,  where  his  head  was  buried.  The  infidels  now  closely 
pressed  and  blockaded  the  city,  and  in  one  of  the  subsequent 
struggles  we  are  told  Ala  Nur  Kbanim  was  killed  while 
fighting  at  the  head  of  her  maidens  to  revenge  her  son's 
death.  She  was  also  called  Bibi  Miryam,  and  her  shrine 
situated  on  a  deep  ravine,  about  10  miles  north  by  oast  of 
Kavbgar,  has  been  recently  restored,  its  precincts  enclosed, 
and  a  mosque  and  college  have  been  built  close  by,  with 
a  suitable  establishment  of  custodians,  priests,  and  teachers. 
The  "  Tazicira  Bughra  Khan  "  dates  this  struggle  in  the  quite 
impossible  year  489  a.h.,  or  1096  A.a.;  otherwise  it  muy 
contain  some  truth. 

The  funeral  of  the  dead  having  been  performed  with 
becoming  solemnity,  a  fresh  army  was  raised  60,000 
strong,  which  under  Hasan  drove  the  enemy  into  the  hillM 
of  Kokyar,  whence  he  returned  by  way  of  Varkand,  which 
submitted,  and  Abduasamad  of  Kashgar  was  nominated  its 
governor. 

We  next'  meet  with  a  quite  extravagant  passage  in  the 
narrative.  According  to  this,  when  Hasan  Bughra  Eban 
had  reigned  twelve  years,  Khoja  Abdulla  from  Turkestan, 
and  Kkoja  Abubekr  from  Taalikend,  arrived  over  the  Tirik 
DaWHu  to  ask  the  help  of  Hasan  in  settling  the  country. 
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He  aci  ;ly  set  out  wilh  bia  brothers  and  a  large  army, 

aad  I  HusjuQ  Fyzulla   and  Abul  Ka.sim  Kashgari  ia 

charp  pent  the  aumraer  in  subjugating  the  country. 

Hen  tibi  Shah Sliryani,  niece  of  KliojaAhiuudYusaavi, 

vlioae  rae  very  famoua,  and  thea  set  out  on  a  campaign 

the  nd  penetrated  to  Madaya  iu  Peraia.     Thence  ho 

returi  the  Oulzum  Darya,  aud  converting  the  infidels, 

-est  1  Islam  city  by  city,  and  tribe  by  tribe,  up  to 

i£  ere  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  several  yeara, 

not  have  any  evidence  in  othet 
lors. 

Meanvhile  the  idolaters  of  Khot«n  had  captured  Kashgar, 
vhose  people  had  relapsed  into  idolatry  themselves.  Hasaa 
accordingly  sent  his  brother  Yusuf  Kadr  batk  as  an  envoy 
ta  the  Imaum  Nasir-ud-din  at  Mudaya  to  ask  for  help  in  the 
holy  war,  and  got  an  army  together  of  60,000  men,  cou- 
Bistiiig  largely  of  Arab  and  Persian  mercenaries.  After 
five  months'  fighting  the  gari-ition  made  a  sortie,  but  were 
driven  away,  and  Hasan  once  more  occupied  the  place. 
Having  re-efltablished  order  there,  he  again  set  out  to  attack 
the  infidels,  who  were  posted  at  Yangi  Hissdr,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  town  on  to  the  sand-hills  of  Eairgha  Ehitak 
and  Kara  Ehitak.  In  a  subsequent  fight  beyond  these 
ridges  with  Jag&lu  Kbftlkh&lu,  Hasan  was  cut  off  with  300 
of  his  men,  and  all  were  killed.  Hasan  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife, 'Bibi  Shah  Miryam  Ehanim,  who  afterwards 
went  to  revenge  bim,  but  was  herself  defeated  and  killed. 
Her  grave,  we  are  told,  ia  marked  by  a  lonely,  unpre- 
tentious  shrine,  in  connection  with  which  is  a  poor  monastery 
and  almshouse  on  the  borders  of  the  sandy  desert  36  miles 
south-east  of  T&ngi  Hiss&r,  and  16  nailes  south  of  Ord&m 
Padishah.  The  shrine  is  called  Magur  Hazrat  Begum ; 
near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  associated  with  the  name  of 
Nukta  Kashid,  where  coins  and  other  debris  occasionally 
occur. 

Hussein  Hasan's  brother  continued  the  fight,  but  was 
killed  not  far  from  the  place  where  his  brother  fell;  his 
army  was  routed,  and  Eashgar  sgain  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Ehoten  chiefa.  The  two  brothers  were  buried  in 
one  grave,  and  the  place  is  marked  by  the  shrines  and 
moDastery  of  Chucbam  or  Shojdm  Padishah,  three  miles 
west  by  south  of  Yiogi  Hisa^r,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  vast 
cemetery. 

Shortly  after  this,  Yuauf  Kadr,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Madaya  for  help,  returned  with  an  army  of  24,000  men, 
accompanied  hy  S3-ad  Ala-uddin,  As  he  crossed  the  Tirik 
Sawan  or  Andyan  pass,  the  infidels,  we  are  told,  retired 
to  Ehoton,  and  Yuauf  £udr  took  possession  of  Eashgar, 
where  be  mounted  the  throne.  Having  raised  some  fresh 
levies  there,  he  again  set  out  aud  conquered  Khoten  itself, 
and  Islam  nus  now  planted  there  for  the  first  time.  Jagalii 
Ehalkbalu  was  killed  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  at 
Eum4b  or  Gum&,  and  his  country  was  subjected  to  Eashgar 
after  a  war  from  first  to  last  of  twenty-four  years.  Such 
is  the  account  preserved  to  us  in  the  saga  contained  in 
the  "Tazkira  Bughra  Ehan,"  itself  a  very  unsatisfactory 
document,  and  available  only  at  present  in  the  anything 
but  critical  commentary  of  Dr.  Bellew.  Such  as  it  is, 
however,  it  is  the  only  authority  we  possess,  and  I  quote 
it  tentatively  for  lack  of  better  materials. 

We  shall  revert  again  presently  to  Yusuf  Kadr  Khan, 
of  whom  we  know  a  good  deal  from  other  sources,  and 
must  now  turn  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Ehanate,  namely, 
those  of  which  Belasaghun  was  the  capital  and  the  valley  of 
the  Chui  the  focus. 


Abu  Nabb  ibn  Ali  Ilek  Khan  el  IIakk. 

The  Muhammedan  historians  make  Harun  Bugbra  Ehan 
be  succeeded  by  a  chief  who  has  been  sometimes  treated 
as  his  nephew,  but  who,  I  believe,  was  certainly  his  brother, 
and  is  generally  known  as  Ilek  Ehan;  and  this  personage 
no  doubt  did  succeed  to  his  Western  dominions.  He  ia 
styled  simply  Ilek  Ehan  by  Ibn  Ehaldun  and  Mirkhavend, 
Il«k  being  a  Turkish  title.  Alinbaj-i-Siraj  calls  him  Abu-l- 
HaaaD  llek-i-24asr   ibn  Ali;   Ibn  al-Athir  calls   him  Abu 
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Nasr  Ahmed  ibn  All,  with  the  style  of  Shem8*ud-daula. 
The  name  Ahmed  here  given  him  seems  a  mistake  and 
really  belonged  to  his  brother  Tughan.  His  coins  are 
our  best  witness  as  to  his  real  name.  On  these  he  is 
styled  Nasr-el-Hakk,  Nasr  Ilek,  and  Nasr  ibn  AH  Ilek. 
Of  these  coins  specimens  occur  in  390,  392,  393,  394, 
395,  396,  397,  398,  399,  and  400,  struck  at  Bukhara, 
Khojendeh,  Ferghana,  Uzkend,  Saghanian,  Samarkand,  Ush, 
and  Ailak  (perhaps  Kulja),  that  is,  the  chi^f  towns  of 
Mavera-un-Nehr  and  Turkestan.  The  name  Arslan  Khan, 
occurring  on  a  coin  struck  at  Bukhara  in  390  a.h.,  can  only 
have  been  struck  by  him. 

According  to  these  coins  Ilek  Khan  was  the  son  of  Ali,  a  fact 
also  stated  by  Ibn  al*Athir  and  Minhaj-i-Siraj.  The  latter 
also  calls  him  the  brother  of  the  Khan-i-6uzurg,  which 
apparently  means  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Harun  Bughra 
Ehan.  As  we  have  seen,  Ibn  Khaldun  makes  Harun  Bughra 
Khan  the  son  of  Ali.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain  that 
he  and  Ilek  were  brothers.  Let  us  now  turn  to  what  is 
reported  of  him. 

On  the  accession  of  Mansur,  son  of  Nuh,  to  the  Saraani 
throne  in  the  year  387  a.h.,  he  gave  the  command  of  his 
forces  to  Fayik-i-Khasah,  already  named,  who  had  been 
reinstated  as  Governor  of  Samarkand  at  the  instance  of  Ilek 
Khan,  and  Abu  Mansur-i-Aziz  was  brought  back  from 
Isfanjab,  whither  he  had  gone  through  fear  of  Mahraud  of 
Ghazni.  On  returning,  he  asked  Ilek  Khan  to  help  the 
new  Saraani  ruler  against  his  enemies.  The  latter,  however, 
seized  Abu  Mansur  when  he  reached  the  gate  of  Samarkand, 
whereupon  Ilek  Khan  sent  for  Fayik  and  despatched  him 
to  Bukhara  with  an  army.  The  Samani  Amir  Mansur  then 
retired  beyond  the  Amu  or  Oxus.  He  soon  returned,  how- 
ever, and  made  friends  again  with  Fayik  ("  Tabakat-i-Nasiri," 
48-9).  Mansur  was  deposed  and  blinded  on  the  12th  Safar, 
389  A.H.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abd-ul-Malik 
(id.,  50).  Fayik  died  in  the  month  Shatan  of  the  same  year, 
whereupon  we  are  told  by  Minhaj-i-Siraj  that  Amir  Abu- 
1-IIasau  llek-i-Nasr,  son  of  Ali  and  brother  of  the  Great  Khan, 
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advanoed  from  Ferghana — Mirkliavend  says  from  Kashgnr — 
and  appeared  before  the  walU  of  Bukbara  in  Ihe  month 
Zikadsh,  3S9  a.h.  He  pretended  to  the  people  that  he  Iind 
come  to  help  Abd-ul-Malik,  son  of  Nuh,  and  the  latter  feiit 
off  the  priucipni  officers  iu  his  HervJce  to  meet  him.  He 
ordered  them  all  to  be  seized,  and  oc  the  10th  of  Zikadah  he 
entered  Bukhara.  Abd-uUMalik  concealed  himself,  hut  he 
asked  him  to  return,  aod,  having  got  him  into  his  power, 
he  seat  bim  1«  Uzkend.  He  now  took  possession  of  Mavern- 
nn-Nebr  (id.,  5"2).  According  to  Weil  he  plaoed  hia  brother 
Jafar  (otherwise  read  Ghaghru)  Tikiu  as  Maib  or  governor 
there  (op.  cit.,  lii,  489). 

Al-Mustanair  Ismail  ibn  Nuh.  hrolher  of  Abdul  Malik, 
who  was  captured  at  this  time,  soon  afterwards  e80fli>ed 
and  went  to  Khwarezm,  where  an  army  collected  round 
him,  and  he  seiit  a  body  of  men  under  Aialan  Babu  against 
Jafar  or  Chaghra  Tikin  at  Samarkand,  and  that  Turkish 
chief,  with  some  of  his  Amirs,  fell  into  his  hands.  Ismail 
put  them  in  prison  in  revenge  for  what  had  happened 
to  his  own  people,  and  then  advunced  upon  Bukhara,  where 
he  defeated  the  garrison  Ilek  Ebun  had  left  behind,  and 
himself  mounted  the  throne.  Ilek  Khun  marched  against 
him,  whereupon,  feeling  ho  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  him,  he  went  to  Niahapur  (Hanidullah,  s.v.  "  Abdul 
Malik  ibn  Nub").  This  was  apparently  in  391  a.h. 
{Rttverty.  "Tubukat-i-Nosiri."  &03,  note). 

After  some  adventures  detailed  by  Hamdiillah,  Ismal 
■ought  aid  from  the  Gbuz  Turks.  They  gave  him  help, 
with  which  he  defeated  Ilek  Klian's  people  at  Bukhara, 
and  it  accordingly  once  more  fell  into  his  hands.  This 
was  in  '6i)'4  a.h.  He  became  suspicious  of  the  G 
however,  and  fled  by  night  from  among  them,  and  sought 
aid  from  Seif-ud-din  Mabmud  (i.e.  Mahmud  of  Ghiizni  ?), 
who  gave  him  some  troops,  with  whose  aid  he  again  caplured 
Bukbarn  from  Ilek  Khan,  and  even  pursued  that  cl 
when  he  retired.  Presently,  however,  holding  hia  enemy 
in  too  great,  contempt,  he  dismissed  hia  troops,  whereupon 
Ilek  Khan  again  retamed  with  a  larger  force.     Ismail  fled 
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and   m  returned,    and    Mavera-un-Nelir    was    definitely 

added  Turkish  dominions  (Ilamdullab,  loc.  uit.]. 

The  eat  of  Mavera-un-Nehr  made  Ilek  Ehau  a  close 

neigl  E  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  and  in  396  A.ir. 

the  li  it  ao  envoy  to  tbe  Turkish  chief  proposing  that 

the  ould  be  deemed  the  boundary  between  tbem,  all 

to  th  of  the  river,  together  with  Khwarezm,  belonging   , 

to  ("  Tab-i-Nas.,"  84,  n.  9). 

>!  ihraud  was  absent  in  India  in  396  news  reached 

I  him  1     "■!         •     •    >  -oken  the  treaty,  and  sent  his 

geH'  tther   with   his   brother,   Jafar  ^ 

'  Tigin.         :uay   naim        and    bad   advanced   as  far   as,  and 
takei  "^  "-flturned  to  Ghazni,  and  recovered 

possessiu..  riu  Ilek    now    appealed    for    help 

to   the  B  of  in*  and  together  they,  in   the  next 

year,    a  crossed    tn      3xus    into    Khorasan,       Mahmud 

edvancea  against  tbe  inv        '9,  and  met  them  near  Balkh, 
where,  after  a  two  days'         it,  he  inflicted  a  defeat  upon 
them,   and  compelled    them    to  retire,  and  captured  maoy  -, 
prisoners  from  them  (id.  ;    Gregorief,  9). 

Ill  another  place  Itaverty  puts  the  army  of  Ilek  Khan  on 
this  occasion  at  40,000,  end  tells  us  the  battle  was  finally 
decided  in  Mahmud'a  favour  by  a  charge  of  elephants.  Ilek 
Khan  lost  many  prisoners,  while  a  number  of  his  men  were 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Oxus.  On  this  occasion,  according 
to  Ibn  al-Athir,  Kadr  Ehan,  of  Kboten,  i.e.  Kadr  Ehan 
Yuanf,  had  been  summoned  to  his  help  by  Ilek,  since 
he  was  his  relative.  (Weil,  iii,  Anbangv;  Ibn  al-Athir; 
Sachau,  41.)  He  was  in  fact  tbe  son  of  Harun  Bugbra 
Khan,  and  therefore  Ilek's  nephew. 

In  the  year  401  a.h.  a  dispute  arose  between  Ilek  Khan 
and  his  brother  Tughan,  in  consequence  of  tbe  latter  having, 
without  consulting  him,  entered  into  relations  with  Mahmud. 
Ilek  marched  against  bim  as  far  as  Uzkend,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  on  account  of  a  fall  of  snow.  At  the  request  of 
both  parties  Mahmud  intervened,  and  peace  was  made 
between  tbe  two  brothers.  By  this  the  rule  over  Mavem- 
un-Nebr  was  apparently  assured  to  Tughan.     (Ibn  ol-Athir 
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ind  the  "  Tarikh-i-Yamini,"  cited  by  Sachau,  "Geschichte 
von  Khwarezin,"  ii,  10,  note.) 

Nasr  Ilek  Khan's  name  does  not  appear  from  tins  time 
on  any  coins,  bia  last  coin  being  dated  400  a.b.,  wbicli  is 
accounted  for  probably  by  the  fact  that  the  mint  towns  of  the 
empire  were  mainly  in  its  southern  part,  which  was  controlled 
by  bis  brother  Tughan.  The  chief  authorities  agree  that 
Nasr  Ilek  Khan  died  in  the  year  403  a.h.,  i.e.  1012  a.o., 
bat,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  reuson  to  believe  he  anrvived 
till  the  year  407  a.h.  He  was  succeeded  us  Khan  by  Lis 
brother  Tughan  Ehan. 


Kltb-hd-daula  Ahmed  ids  Ali  Tughan  Khan. 

Tughsu  Khan  was  this  chief's  Turkish  name,  Tughan 
meaning  a  hawk.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  also 
tad  a  MuHalman  name,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  Ahmed 
and  his  style  Kuth-ud-daula,  a  cooclusioo  which  it  seema 
to  me  clears  up  some  difficulties  which  Dorn  and  others 
have  felt.  The  name  Tughan  never  occurs  on  coins,  while 
Akmed,  son  of  Ali,  occurs  on  them  at  the  very  time  when, 
according  to  the  authorities,  Tughan  was  reigning.  Tughan 
died  in  408-9  (i.e.  1017-8),  which  is  consistent  with 
Ahmed's  last  coin,  and  there  can  be  small  doubt  to  my  mind 
that  the  two  names  represent  one  person.  Ahmed  first 
occurs,  together  with  Nasr,  on  a  coin  dated  390,  where 
Xasr  ibn  Ali  is  inscribed  above  and  Ahmed  ibn  Ali  below; 
and  the  two  brolhers,  as  appears  from  Tughan's  history, 
probably  held  verj-  nearly  co-ordinate  authority.  In  the 
year  401,  that  ia,  after  the  division  of  the  empire  to  which 
I  have  referred,  we  have  a  coin  struck  with  the  name 
Ahmed  ibn  Ali,  white  Kutb-ud-din  is  also  inscribed  on 
it.  This  was  struck  at  Samarkand.  We  do  not  meet 
with  other  coins  struck  by  him  till  404.  Tughan  sent 
nn  envoy  to  Mahmud  with  the  message — "  Glory  to  God, 
we  two  are  Muaulmaua,  wherefore  we  ought  to  live 
in  harmony :  you  should  continually  fight  with  the  infidel 
Indians  and  I  with  the  infidel  Turks";  and  the  two  acted 
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in  conformity  with  this  rule  (see  Gregorief,  op.  cit.). 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Turks  some  time,  while  Mamun,  the  ruler  of  Ehwarezm,  had 
been  the  reverse.  The  latter  now  sent  an  embassy  with 
rich  presents  to  Uzkend,  which  was  well  received.  When 
Mahmud  heard  of  these  negotiations  between  his  vassal  and 
the  Turkish  ruler  he  collected  a  force  at  Balkh.  He 
was  angry,  and  wrote  to  complain  of  the  action  of  the  Turks 
as  treacherous.  They  excused  themselves,  and  recalled  the 
friendship  which  had  existed  between  him  and  his  father- 
in-law,  and  asked  for  a  renewal  of  their  alliance.  To 
this  request  there  was  no  reply.  The  Khan  of  Turkestan 
informed  the  Khwarezm  Shah  of  what  bad  taken  place. 
The  latter  advised  that  they  should  make  a  number 
of  forays  upon  Khorasan,  which  would  keep  the  people 
there  in  a  state  of  excitement,  but  should  not  bring 
on  a  general  fight  with  Mahmud.  The  Ehan  and  Ilek 
would  not  consent  to  this,  however,  as  they  did  not  want 
to  embroil  themselves  with  Mahmud.  Mahmud,  who  was 
kept  informed  of  what  was  going  on  by  his  spies,  spent 
the  winter  of  407  at  Balkh,  where  fresh  envoys  went 
to  him  from  Ilek  Khan  and  the  Khan.  He  sent  them 
back,  however,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  the 
recent  treachery  of  the  Turkish  princes  had  wiped  out  their 
former  friendly  intercourse,  and  he  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Mamun  demanding  that  he  should  say  the  Khutba 
in  his  name  and  also  send  presents  and  hostages.  Mamun 
felt  obliged  to  comply  (Sachau,  12-14).  It  will  be  noted 
that  two  Turkish  chiefs  are  mentioned  here  as  acting 
together,  namely,  Ilek  Khan  and  **  the  Khan."  Who  the 
former  was  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  were  the  Ilek  Khan 
above  named,  who  in  this  case  survived  till  the  year  407  a.h., 
when  his  brother  became  sole  ruler. 

In  the  year  408  Tughan  Khan  had  an  illness,  and  at 
that  time  a  vast  force  came  from  **  the  Khitai-lands  "  and 
ravaged  the  districts  by  the  way.  They  advanced  to  within 
three  stations  of  Belasaghun,  whereupon  Tujrhan  prayed 
to  heaven  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  iuflict   a   defeat 
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on  tilie  inlidels  before  he  died,  and  liaviag  recovered  hia 
health,  he  summoned  his  men  arouDd  him  and  collected 
B  foroe  of  120,000,  although  tlio  enemy  nuuibbred 
yoO.OOO  kibiikoe.  Having  heurd  of  tlie  assembling  of  the 
Musalmans,  tliey  returned  home,  Tughan  pursued  them 
for  a  apace  of  three  months,  attikcked  them  unexpectedly, 
and  destroyed  about  100,000  of  them,  and  took  captive 
almost  as  many  more.  He  then  returned  to  Belaaagbun, 
where  bis  former  illneaa  came  upon  him  and  where  be  died, 
accordini;tu  Ibn  al-Athir  in 409  (Qregorief,  ii).  HamduUah 
trays  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  assisted  Tugban  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  asked  for  Uek  Khan'a  daughter  for  his  aon  Musud. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  completed  in  the  year  408 
(op.  uit.,  B.v.  "  Mabmud  "),  and  on  her  arrival  at  Balkh 
the  city  was  illuminated  ("Tab.-i-Nas.,"  85,  note}.  I  can 
find  no  mention  of  this  Western  iuvusion  by  a  great  army 
at  this  time  in  the  Chinese  writers,  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  invaders  here  referred  to  were  the  Khitans,  who 
at  this  time  were  very  active,  and  who  conquered  a  part 
of  Northern  China.  Tlie  invasion  does  not  seem,  however, 
tu  be  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals.  The  last  coin  with 
the  name  Sutb-ud-daula  upon  it  was  struck  at  l^amarknnd, 
in  the  year  407  a.h.  Others  of  bis  coins  are  found  struck  at 
EsSogd,  Izfijab,  Bukhara,  and  Ush. 


Saif-ud-daula  Ghaghka  Tikis. 

In  the  previous  pages  I  have  more  than  once  mentioned 
a  Jafar  Tikin,  brother  of  Ilek  Ehan,  who  was  placed  by 
him  in  charge  of  Muvera-un-Nehr,  This  name  when  written 
in  Arabic  characters  is  very  like  the  name  Chagbra,  which 
is  the  way  in  which  it  was,  in  fact,  read  by  Gregorief. 
I  am  disposed  tu  attribute  to  this  prince  certain  coins  struck 
at  Bukhara  and  Kerminiah  in  the  years  405,  406,  and  407, 
with  the  name  of  Saif-ud-daula  Chaghra  on  one  side  and 
oa  tlie  other  Ah»  Ali  el-Hussein  ibn  Mansiir.  The  latter, 
it  8eem4  to  me,  was  a  son  of  the  Samaui  ruler  Mansur,  with 
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whom  in  some  way  Ohaghra  was  perlia{is  oonneoted.    Dom 
also  identifies  the  lifter  with  the  Jaiar  previomlr  named* 


The  last  coin  with  Ohaghra's  name  is  dated  in  the  year  4ft7» 


BBHAi*inM>AirLA  Abslax  Ehax  Ilsk. 

Aooording  to  Ibn  al-Athir,  Tnghan  Ehan  was  sneoeeAeA 
by  his  brother,  whom  he  oalls  Sherif-ad-din  Aba  al-Masa&r 
Arslan  Khan.  No  snoh  name,  howeyeri  oooors  on  the  oocM 
iasaed  at  this  time  which  can  with  any  probaUUty  im 
attrflmted  to  him.  On  these  he  is  entitled  as  in  ti^  faeaduig 
to  this  paragraph.  His  Torkidi  name  was  apparently  Bigiui 
or  Tigha  Tikin,  which  also  occurs  on  coins  associated  witii 
the  title  of  Arslan  at  this  time.  Such  coins  occur  dated  m 
the  years  412,  418,  414,  and  416,  and  struck  at  Bukliini» 
and  bearing  the  name  Bihai-ud-daula  Bigha  Tigin,  eome^ 
times  with  Arslan  or  Arslan  Bek  on  the  other  side.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  him  under  this  name.  Taming  to  the 
references  to  him  under  the  name  of  Arslan,  we  read  that  at 
first  there  arose  dissension  between  him  and  Kadr  Ehan,  the 
ruler  of  Khoten.  Having  made  peace,  they  both  turned 
their  arms  against  Mahmud  of  Ghazai,  who  marched 
against  them  and  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Oxus 
(the  boats  being  bound  together  with  chains),  and  thus 
crossed  the  river.  This  was  the  first  time  such  a  bridge 
had  been  made.  Having  grown  frightened  of  Arslan  Khan, 
Mahmud  withdrew  again  to  his  own  country.  Thereupon 
Eadr  Khan  transferred  his  alliance  to  his  recent  enemy, 
and  they  agreed  to  divide  Mah mud's  possessions  between 
them.  They  accordingly  advanced  upon  Balkh.  When 
Mahmud  heard  of  this,  he  marched  against  them.  The 
struggle  lasted  a  long  time,  but  the  Turks  were  eventually 
beaten  and  withdrew  across  the  river  again,  when  many 
of  them  were  drowned.  Presently  there  arrived  an  envoy 
from  the  governor  of  Khwarezm,  Altuntash,  to  congratulate 
Mahmud  on  his  victory.  Being  asked  how  he  had  heard  of 
it,  he  replied  that  he  learned  of  it  through  the  number  of 
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Turkish  capa  (kha/alu)  that  floated  down  the  Oxua  (Sachnu. 
"Zur  Ge«^hichle  von  Khwarezra,"  etc.,  319,  320).  We 
do  not  read  any  more  of  this  Aral  an  Khun.  Haverty 
Bayi  he  waa  styled  UI-Asam  or  "  llie  Deaf"  ("Tab.-i- 
Nm.,"  904,  note).  On  a  coin  atruuk  at  Khojend  in  the 
year  410  a.h.  he  styles  himself  Arslan  Khan  Ilek.  Ibn 
ttl-Athir  seems  to  say  that  he  abdicated  the  throae  and 
was  succeeded  hy  Kudr  Khan,  who  was  his  nephew. 

During  the  reigti  of  Arslan  Khan  as  supreme  Khan, 
certain  coins  were  struck  at  Bukhara  by  a  prince  who  styles 
bimsell  Yusuf  ibn  Ali,  and  who  was  therefore  not  im- 
probably ft  brother  of  the  previous  Khans.  One  of  these 
was  struck  at  Eutlugh  Urdu  or  Kutlugh  Erku  in  the  year 
417  A.H.  It  may  be  ihat  the  words  Ibn  Ali  on  this  coin 
are  a  inSsIake,  and  that  this  Yusuf  was  in  fact  Yusuf 
Kadr  Kh:in. 

Yl'hik-i-Kadk  Khan  ibs  Bughra  Khan-i-Darun. 

On  the  abdication  of  Arslan  Khan,  previously  mentioned, 
we  are  told  by  Ibn  al-Athir  that  Yusuf-i-Kadr  Khan  ibu 
Bugbra  Khan  was  elected  in  his  place.  This  was  doubtless 
the  Kudr  Khun  above  named  as  ruler  of  Kashgar  and  Xhotcn. 
According  to  Raverty,  the  "Qardizi"  calls  him  Yusuf-i- 
Kadr  Khan.  Ali  Tikin,  who,  according  to  my  reading, 
waa  his  nephew,  seems  to  have  opposed  him.  Mirkhavend 
tells  us  thnl  Kadr  Khan  made  advances  to  Mahmud  for 
an  alliance  against  their  common  foe,  Ali.  The  two 
advanced  upon  SSamurkand,  whereupon  Ali  Tikin,  not 
feeling  strong  enough  to  resist  them,  withdrew  to  the 
wastes  of  Turkestan,  or  probably  sought  safely  among 
the  nomadic  Ghuz  Turks  (Vullers,  14,  15).  This  was 
apparently  about  the  year  418.  Kaverty  tells  us  that  in 
417  A.n.  envoys  came  to  Mahmud  at  Ghnzni  from  Kuya  Khan 
and  Bughra  Khan,  whom  he  calls  Kadr  Khan's  brothers, 
but  who  were  more  probiibly  his  sons,  asking  for  a  matri- 
nioninl  nlHunce.  ilabmud  replied  that  he  was  a  Miisulman, 
while  they  wore  inlidels,  and  it  was  not  the  custom  to 
t^A.s.  less.  33 
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give  the  daughters  of  Musalmans  to  infidels,  bat  that  if 
they  would  embrace  Islam  the  matter  would  be  considered. 
Subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  Zainab,  the  Sultan's 
daughter,  should  be  betrothed  to  Yaghan  Tikin,  the  son  of 
Kadr  Khan,  and  a  daughter  of  Kadr  Ehan  was  betrothed  to 
Muhammed,  and  subsequently  to  Masud,  Sultan  Mahmud's 
sons.     (**  Tab.-i-Nas./'  905,  note  ;  Sachau,  42,  note.) 

It  would  seem  from  these  circumstances  that  Kadr  Khan 
was  not  at  this  time  a  good  Musalman.  We  at  all  events 
read  that  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  determined  to  invade  his 
country,  relying  on  his  elephants  which  had  already  secured 
him  so  many  advantages.  Having  heard  of  this,  Kadr 
Khan  spread  a  report  to  the  effect  that  if  Mahmud  went, 
as  he  threatened,  he  would  set  fire  to  faggots  carried  by 
oxen,  which  he  would  drive  among  the  elephants,  and 
thus  cause  a  panic  among  them.  Passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  the  news  reached  Mahmud,  who,  knowing  what 
would  be  the  result,  was  disposed  to  be  peaceful  (Gregorief, 
11,  12).  Mahmud,  in  fact,  paid  him  a  friendly  visit  in 
Ma  vera-  un  -Nehr. 

Minhaj  -  i  -  Siraj,  quoting  the  **  Tarikh  -  i  -  Sani  "  of  Ibn 
Haisani,  tells  us  that  when  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  crossed  the 
Oxus  and  occupied  Mavera-un-Nehr,  Kadr  Khan  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Sultan,  i.e.  with  Mahmud.  A  treaty 
of  alliance  and  friendship  was  entered  into,  and  confirmed 
and  cemented,  and  an  interview  took  place  between  thera. 
We  are  told  that  on  this  visit,  after  the  public  reception 
had  been  held,  the  Sultan  ordered  the  private  apartment  to 
be  cleared,  and  they  held  a  conversation  together  on  all  the 
afiairs  of  Iran  and  Turan.  Among  other  things,  Kadr  Khan 
asked  the  Sultan  to  remove  the  son  of  Seljuk  with  his  followers 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bukhara  into  Khorasan.  Our 
author  tells  us  this  son  of  Seljuk  was  a  terror  to  the  various 
Maliks  of  Turkestan  and  the  Afrasiyabi  rulers  ("  Tab.-i- 
Nas.,"  116-8).  On  this  occasion,  Ilaverty  says,  a  portion  of 
Mavera-un-Nehr  was  made  over  to  Mahmud  (id.,  116,  n.  2). 
On  the  withdrawal  of  Kadr  Khan  to  Kashgar,  and  of 
Mahmud   to   Ghazni,   Ali    Tikin    returned   and   reoccupied 
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SaTnarkniid.  Mahniud  died  in  the  j-ear  421,  and  thereupon 
there  tiroae  a  struggle  for  the  throne  between  hia  sons  Maaud 
and  Muhammed,  AU  Tikin  thereupon  determined  to  invade 
Khorasan.  When  Maaud  had  secured  hia  ponition,  he  ordered 
Altunlash  to  invade  Mnvera-un-Nehr,  and  in  the  year  423 
that  general  captured  Bukhara  and  pursued  Ali  Tikin  towards 
Samarkand,  but  presently  withdrew,  whereupoo  Ali  Tikin 
turned  upon  him  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued,  whicli  was  ap- 
parently indecisive.  Ali  Tikin  now  shut  himself  up  in  the 
fortreea  of  DabusJyya,  where  he  was  beleaguered  by  Altuntasb. 
When  th«  place  was  about  to  be  stormed  AU  Tikin  asked  for 
mercy.  This  was  gran  ted  him,  for  Altuntasb  had  been  severely 
irounded  in  the  struggle,  and  on  retiring  to  Khwarezm  he 
died  there  {Suchau,  op.  oit„  17-19).  In  another  direction 
Ali  Tikin  had  a  struggle  with  the  Seljuk  princes,  whom  he 
feared.  Al-baibaki  t^lls  us  be  sought  to  sow  dissension 
■motig  them,  and  with  this  object  sought  an  interview  with 
Yumif,  a  grandson  of  Seljuk.  As  he  could  not  corrupt  him 
he  ordered  his  general  Alp-kam  to  kill  him.  To  revenge  this 
the  Seljuki  princes  marched  against  him  and  defeated  his 
army.  They  captured  Alp-kara  in  the  year  421,  and  killed 
faim,  but  Ali  Tikin  collected  a  larger  force,  with  which  be 
defeated  and  drove  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Khorasan,  where 
they  remained  until  the  year  426  (3aehau,  op.  cit,,  21). 
According  to  the  authority  followed  by  Raverty,  Yusuf 
£adr  Ehan  died  in  the  year  4'2Z  a.ii. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  carried  on  a  fierce  struggle  with 
a  rival  called  Ali  Tikin,  who  in  my  view  was  his  nephew. 
-Ali  Tikin  struck  coins.  The  first  of  these  on  which  bis 
oame  occurs  was  struck  at  Kerminiah  in  415  a.h.  On 
a  coin  struck  at  Es  Sogd  in  the  year  420  a.h.  we  meet  with 
the  name  Ali  ibn  el-Hasan.  This  can  hardly  have  been 
•track  by  anyone  but  Ali  Tikin.  I  cannot  find  any  other 
Hiuan  ut  this  time  who  would  have  any  claims  to  rule  in 
JJavera-un-Nehr,  save  the  son  of  Bughra  Ebun  already 
luimed.  It  would  eeeiD,  in  fact,  that  Transoxiaua  was,  at 
this  period,  disputed  by  different  membera  of  the  iamily 
of  HaruQ  Bughra  Ehau.     This  would  explaia  the  refere 
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in  Ibn  al-Athir  where  he  says  that  Ali  Tikin  controlled 
Bukhara  for  thirty-one  years  before  423  a.h. 

We  have  seen  how  Ali  Tikin,  on  the  death  of  his  two 
great  and  powerful  neighbours,  Mahmud  of  Qhazni  and 
Eadr  Khan,  returned  to  Mavera-un-Nehr.  I  believe  he 
now  developed  into  a  much  more  considerable  personage, 
and  in  fact  received  the  Grand  Ehan's  throne,  to  which 
he  had  many  claims,  as  it  is  probable  he  was  the  son  of 
Hasan  and  the  grandson  of  Harun  Bughra  Ehan..  This 
conclusion  I  am  constrained  to  adopt  from  certain  coins, 
dated  in  425,  that  is,  directly  after  his  return.  On  one  of 
these  is  inscribed  "  Ali  ibn  el-Husain  [P  a  mistake]  Tamghaj 
Bughra  Kara  Ehan " ;  and  on  another,  "  Ali  ibn  Hasan 
Tamghaj  Bughra  Eara  Ehan"  (Dorn,  "Mel.  As.,'*  viii). 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  coins  belong  to  the  same 
Ali,  son  of  Hasan,  who  has  already  occupied  us,  and  it  would 
seem  that  at  this  time  he  so  enlarged  his  dominion  and 
authority  as  to  virtually  secure  the  Ehanate  of  Turkestan. 
He  did  not  long  survive,  however,  for  we  do  not  again  hear 
of  him.  It  would  seem  that  he  died  shortly  after  Yusuf 
Eadr  Ehan.  He  at  all  events  disappeared  at  this  time. 
Miuhaj-i-Siraj  calls  him  an  Afrasiyabi  ruler,  and  tells  us 
his  sons  afterwards  had  authority  in  Khwarezm  (op.  cit.,  121). 

Abu  Shuja  Akslan  Khan  Sherif-ud-daula. 

Yusuf,  we  are  told,  left  several  sous,  and  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  them  named  Abu  Shuja  Arslan  Khan.  He 
apparently  ruled  only  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Khanate,  and  we  are  told  was  proclaimed  his  successor 
at  Kasbgar,  Khoten,  and  Belasagbun.  He  drank  no  wine, 
was  a  pious  man,  and  a  friend  of  religious  and  learned 
men,  who  consequently  repaired  to  his  court,  where  they 
were  duly  rewarded.  lie  tried  to  dispossess  his  brother 
Mahmud  Bughra  of  his  heritage,  but  was  defeated  and 
imprisoned  by  him  (Sachau,  37).  Masud,  son  of  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  sent  a  dispatch  to  Arslan  Khan  after  the 
buttle  of  Daekan  in   431  a.  h.    ("  Tab.-i-Nas.,"  94,  n.  3). 
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Abulfeda  (iii,  120)  says  that  in  tlie  year  435  Arslan  Klian 
divided  his  dominions  among  lis  relatives,  retaining  only 
Sasligur  and  Belaaaghun  for  himself. 


Mahmdd  Nasr  Bughka    Khak. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Tusuf  Kadr  Eban,  and  was 
given  Taraz  and  IzGjab  for  his  heritage.  Having  defeated 
his  brother,  who  had  attacked  iiiin,  he  eventually  appropriated 
his  empire.  His  eldest  son  was  called  Tagra-tikin  (Raverty 
calla  bim  Jafar  Tikin  and  Gregorief  Chaghra  Tikin),  and 
lie  nominated  him  as  his  successor.  He  had  a  younger 
son  Ibrahim,  however,  by  another  wife,  who,  jealous  of  bis 
nominating  tho  son  of  another  to  the  throne,  poisoned 
bim  with  several  of  his  relatives.  Ahu  Shuja  Arslan  Ehan, 
whom  his  brother  had  deposed,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
etrongled.  These  events  took  place  in  the  year  4-59  a.h. 
(Sacbau,  37).  Mahmud  Bughra  Khan  reigned  fifteen 
months  (Sachau,  40). 


Ibrahim  Ehan. 

Bughra's  widow,  we  are  told  by  Ihn  al-Athir,  put  the 
most  famous  wen  about  her  to  death,  and  then  placed  her 
son  Ibrahim  on  the  throne.  She  then  sent  bim  against  the 
town  of  Barsakban,  whose  prince,  called  Inal-tikin  (named 
elNewhere  Binal-tigin  and  Nial-tigin),  attacked  and  killed 
bim,  and  his  army  fled  to  bis  mother.  He  was  apparently 
succeeded  by  Yusnf  Tngbrul  Kara  Khan,  another  son  of 
Bughra  Khan  (Sachau,  37-8).  This,  according  to  Ahmed 
ESendi,  took  place  in  tbo  year  440  a.h.  (Gregorief,  13). 


Shkms-ud-din  Tamghaj  Bdghba  Kiun  Ibrahim. 

On  turning  to  Ihn  al-Athir,  he  tells  us  that  in  consequence 
of  the  intrigues  about  Ibrahim  Eban,  the  Samarkand  ruler, 
Imad-ud-dauta   Ahul   Muzaffer   Tamghaj,  in   440,  invaded 
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and  conquered  those  lands.  Ibn  al-Athir  tells  us  he  was 
a  religious  man,  who  never  appropriated  a  stranger's  property 
without  first  consulting  those  learned  in  the  law.  On  one 
occasion  an  ascetic  named  Abu  Shuja  al-TJlwi  went  to  him 
and  gave  him  a  lecture,  saying,  "  You  are  not  fit  to  reign." 
He  closed  his  doors  and  wished  to  abdicate.  Thereupon, 
however,  the  people  of  the  town  assembled  and  said :  ''  Aba 
Shuja  is  in  the  wrong.  The  prosperity  of  our  country  is 
due  entirely  to  you."  Thereupon  he  again  opened  his  doors. 
The  Seljuk  Sultan  Alp  Arslan  on  one  occasion  plundered  his 
dominions.  Tamghaj  did  not  retort  in  the  same  way,  but  sent 
an  envoy  to  the  Ehalif  Alkaim-bi-amr  Allah  in  the  year  453, 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  return  to  his  home,  and  bade 
him  urge  Alp  Arslan  to  leave  his  realm  in  peace.  The  E^halif 
concurred  in  this,  and  sent  titles  and  robes  of  honour.  This 
was  in  the  year  453  (Sachau,  37-8).  He  died  in  the  year 
460  (id.).  Eaverty  says  he  died  of  paralysis.  Tamghaj 
Khan  seems  to  have  used  a  number  of  names.  Thus,  on 
a  coin  struck  at  Kerminiah  in  the  year  424  a.h.  we  read 
''Ilkhan  Eutb-ud-daula  Tamghaj  Bughra  Kara  Ehakan." 
On  two  coins  referred  to  by  Dorn  he  styles  himself 
"Taraghaj  Khan  Ibrahim"  and  "Tamghaj  Bughra  Kara 
Khakan  Ibrahim  ibn  Nasr."  They  were  struck  at  Sogd 
and  Bukhara,  in  the  years  432  and  433  respectively.  These 
two  coins  prove  that  Tamghaj  was  the  son  of  Nasr,  who 
can  be  no  other  than  Nasr  Ilek  Khan  above  named.  It  is 
curious  that,  like  his  predecessor,  his  personal  name  should 
have  been  Ibrahim. 

Shems-ul-Mulk  Nasr. 

Tamghaj  Khan  was  evidently  given  up  largely  to  asceti- 
cism, and  we  are  told  that  during  his  life  he  made 
over  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Sheras-ul-Mulk.  The  latter 
quarrelled  with  his  brother  Tughan  Khan  ibn  Tamghaj, 
who  beleaguered  him  at  Samarkand.  The  citizens  repaired 
to  Shoms-ul-Mulk  and  said  :  "  Your  brother  has  laid  waste 
and  destroyed  our  fields.     If  it  were  any  other  person  we 
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would  HQpport  you,  but  as  he  is  your  brother  we  will  not 
interfere  between  you."  He  bade  them  prepare  for  war. 
aod  left  the  city  ia  the  middle  of  the  night  with  5'»0  well- 
armed  men,  Biirrounded  bis  brother,  attacked  aud  defeated 
him.  This  happened  in  their  father's  lifetime.  He  was 
nfterwarda  DSH&ited  by  Harun  (?  Hasan)  Hughra  Khan 
and  Yusuf  Tugbrul  Khan,  sons  of  Yusuf  Kudr  Khan, 
whose  heritage  in  the  Eastern  Khanate  Tamghaj  Khan 
had  appropriated.  They  altiBcked  Samarkand,  but  could 
do  nothing  against  Sbems-ul-Mu!k,  so  they  made  a.  treaty 
with  hira  and  withdrew.  By  this  treaty  he  waa  left  in 
posseaaion  of  Mavera-un-Nelir,  while  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Khanate  was  made  over  to  the  family  of  Kadr  Khan 
Yusuf,  Khojend  being  the  frontier  between  them. 

The  Seljuk  chief,  Alp  Arslan,  had  married  the  widow 
of  Masud  (son  of  Mahmud  of  Ohazni),  the  daughter  of 
Kadr  Khan  Yusuf.  Shemg-ul-Mulk  now  married  Alp 
Arslan's  daughter,  and  gave  his  uncle  [Eaverty  calls  him 
his  brother)  Isa'a  daughter  la  marriage  to  Malik  Shab. 
This  last  lady  was  named  Khatun  jUyalalujya,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Mahmud,  who  afterwards  mounted  the  throne. 
We  are  told  that  when  the  princess  had  crossed  the  Oius 
with  the  envoys  who  went  to  escort  her,  she  went  to  Nishapur, 
where  Alp  Arslan  had  ordered  various  preparations  to  be 
made  for  her  reception.  The  litter  on  which  she  travelled 
was  taken  into  the  town  with  great  pomp;  before  her  went 
1,000  Turkish  Mamluks  and  as  many  Mamluk  girls.  Each 
of  these  fair  daughters  of  Turkestan  bad  presents  in  her 
hand,  and  strewed  as  ehe  walked  musk,  aloes,  liquid  amber, 
and  camphor,  and  in  their  midst  was  the  princess  who  is 
compared  to  the  Rizwan  of  the  gardens  of  Paradise,  and 
the  Huri  of  the  heavenly  paluce.  So  many  alms  and 
presents  were  given  away  among  the  poor  that  there  wua 
no  longer  any  want  in  Nishapur  (VuUers,  78), 

In  the  month  of  Rabi  el-awwel,  465,  i.e.  September, 
1072,  Alp  Arstun,  having  quarrelled  with  Shema-ul-Miilk, 
invaded  Mavera-un-Nehr.  He  crossed  the  Osus  over 
a  bridge  of  boats,  and  at  the  head  of  300,000  men.     When 
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the  transport,  which  took  twenty  days,  was  concluded,  the 
Sultan  gave  a  feast  in  the  little  town  of  Karir.  A  portion 
of  his  troops  now  made  a  night  attack  upon  a  fortress  by 
the  river  (Hamdullah  calls  it  Barzam,  and  Raverty  says 
the  name  is  also  given  as  Firbad  or  Firbaz),  and  captured 
its  commander,  named  Yusuf.  He  was  taken  before  the 
Sultan,  who  hoped  to  get  some  information  from  him,  but 
Yusuf  only  gave  perplexing  answers.  The  Sultan  grew 
angry,  and  ordered  him  to  be  removed  and  castigated. 
Yusuf  had  concealed  a  dagger  in  his  greaves,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Sultan,  whose  companions  wished  to  have  him 
put  to  death,  but  the  latter,  who  was  confident  in  his  skill, 
forbad  them,  as  he  wished  to  slay  him  with  his  own  hand, 
but  the  three  arrows  which  he  fired  at  him  missed  him. 
Yusuf  thereupon  rushed  upon  him  and  slew  him.  He 
was  directly  afterwards  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  mallet  for 
hammering  tent-pegs.  (Hamdullah,  8.v.  "  Alp  Arslan," 
id.,  88-9;  *' Tab.-i-Nas.,"  137,  n.  4.)  Shems-ul-Mulk, 
according  to  A.  Effendi,  died  in  472  a.h.  (Gregorief,  14). 

Khizr   Khan. 

On  the  death  of  Shems-ul-Mulk  he  was  succeeded  in 
Mavera-un-Nehr  by  his  brother  Khizr  Khan  (Ibn  al- 
Athir  in  Sachau,  39).  Ibn  al-Athir  says  he  died  in  a  short 
time.     I  know  nothing  more  of  him. 

Ahmed   Khan. 

Khizr  was  succeeded  in  Mavera-un-Nehr  by  his  son 
Ahmed,  who  was  a  vicious  character.  His  people  invited 
Malik  Shah  to  deliver  them.  In  the  year  4S2,  according 
to  Ibn  al-Athir,  Malik  Shah  invaded  Mavera-un-Nehr. 
Hamdullah  and  Mirkhavend  date  this  invasion  ten  years 
earlier.  We  read  that  Malik  Shah  captured  Samarkand 
and  its  Khan,  who  both  by  Hamdullah  and  Mirkhavend 
is  called  Suliman,  and  it  may  be  that  he  also  bore  that 
name.      The   latter   author   adds   that    the    captive   prince 
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treat  on  foot  and  kissed  the  ground  in  front  of  tbe 
Sullan'a  horse,  and  was  aubeequeiitly  si?ut  in  bonds  lo 
IspabaD  (ViiUera,  94).  Ahmed  Effendi  saya  lie  appeared 
with  a  rope  round  his  nei^k.  Presently  Malik  Sbah 
DomiDated  one  of  his  officers  us  governor  of  Samarkand, 
but  as  the  inhabitaots  there  and  the  local  princes  did 
not  prove  obedient,  he  found  it  convenient  to  release 
him  (Qreg^orief,  14),  and  he  was  restored  again  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  485  a.h.  (Sachau,  39).  Eventually 
his  owu  soldiers  fell  on  him  and  killed  him  (id.).  Ruverty 
soys  he  was  put  to  death  on  being  accused  of  heresy 
in  the  year  488.  Dora  publishes  a  ooin  of  his  without 
date  or  mint. 

Mahmdd  Kuan  I. 

Ahmed  Khan  was  succeeded  in  Mavera-un-Nehr  by 
Mahmud  Khan.  Ibn  at-Athir  calls  him  in  one  place 
i^Iuhmud  and  in  another  Masud,  explaining  that  he  was 
a  cousin  of  Ahmed ;  perhaps  be  was  a  son  of  Shems-uU 
Mulk  (Gregorief,  note  40).  We  are  told  be  was  deaf. 
Tughan  Ebaa,  chief  of  Taraz,  son  of  Eadr  Shan  Yusuf, 
marched  against  bim  and  killed  him,  and  appropriated  his 
kingdom  (tjachau,  3'j). 

Mahudd  Kuan  II. 

Ibn  al-Athir  tells  us  Mabmud  Khan  was  succeeded 
by  another  Mabmud,  the  Bon  of  Humush  Tikin,  sou. 
of  Ibrahim,  son  of  Tamgbaj  Eban.  Ahmed  ESendi  says 
he  was  killed  in  495  by  Sanjar  Shah  (Gregorief,  op.  cit., 
note  41).  He  was  apparently  a  proleg^  of  Tughan  Khan 
(vide  infra),  and  was  probably  killed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
latter. 

TuoHAN  Khan, 

Tughan  Khan  was  no  doubt  the  real  ruler.  He  appointed 
Abu  ul-Ma'ali  Muhammed  ibn  Zaid  Al'ulwi  Albagdodi  as 
administrator  of  Samarkand.     That  ollicer,  however,  revolted 
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after  three  year%  Imt  was  a&taolDed,  oaptiured,  and' put 'to 
death  hy  l^ighan  Khan,  with  many  othert,  Tagfaaa  KImui 
then  wmiki  to  Termed,  intending  te  invade  Kkoiaaaii 
hat  he  was  attadced  by  Saltan  Sanjar,  who  nmnimA 
againet  and  MUed  him  (Saidiaa,  39).  Tidm  haltb  mm 
fooghti  wa  are  told,  in  495  ▲.k^  and  tiiere&M^  h^m^ 
Sanjar  came  to  the  throne. 

MUHAVI&BD  AbSLAN  KhaN, 


Ahmed  Effimdi  tdUa  as  that  wh«i  Sanjar  pat  to  imtk 
Mahmad  Ehan  II,  he  r^laoed  him  by  Mahammed  Aniift 
Ehan,  the  son  of  Saliman,  the  son  of  Boghra  IQmau 
Saliman  is  the  name  given  by  some  aathors  to  Ahmed 
Ehan,  whose  mother  was  a  daaghter  of  Malik  Bhak,  and 
a  sister  of  Sanjar  (Weil,  iii,  274).  If  this  ident^eatbm 
be  right,  then  this  Baghra  Khan  is  a  synonym  fcxr  Khisr 
Ehan.  Baverty  says  he  had  been  an  ^rile  Irom  ICavata* 
un-Nehr,  and  had  lived  a  long  time  at  Menr,  and  he  waa 
put  qn  the  throne  in  495. 

Mahammed  was  attacked  and  driven  from  Samarkand  by 
Umar  Khan,  who  is  called  a  son  of  Ahmed  Ehan  byHaverty, 
and  who,  I  believe,  was  Muhamraed's  brother.  Presently, 
however,  Uraar  fled  from  his  own  army,  and  escaped  to 
Khwarezm,  where  he  was  captured  and  killed  by  Sanjar, 
who  thereupon  nominated  Muhamraed  Ehan  again  as 
governor  of  Samarkand,  and  Muhammed  Tikin,  son  of 
Tughan  Tikin,  as  governor  of  Bukhara  (Sachau,  39).  In 
the  years  497  and  503  he  was,  according  to  Ibn  al-Athir, 
supported  by  Sanjar  against  the  rebel  Amir  Saghu-bey. 
In  the  year  507  Sanjar  was  compelled  to  send  an  army 
against  him  to  prevent  him  from  falling  away  from  him, 
upon  which  he  submitted.  A  peace,  it  seems,  was  arranged 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Ehwarezm  Shah  and  the 
Amir  Eimaj,  by  which  Sanjar  contented  himself  with  re- 
taining control  of  the  country  west  of  the  Oxus,  and  virtually 
surrendering  that  on  the  east  of  that  river  (Weil,  iv,  276). 
These  outbreaks  probably  point  to  the  impatience  felt  by 
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the  people  of  Transoxiana  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
Seljuk  princes.  Muliammed  now  conUnued  to  reign  until 
he  became  lame,  when  he  apparently  surrendered  a  part 
of  his  authority  to  his  son  Naar,  who  presently  reWled 
against  him  (id.,  275).  Raverty  says  that  the  array  of 
Muhammed  was  composed  of  Karluk  and  Ohtiz  troops. 
The  former  having  been  intrigued  with,  were  gained  over 
by  Alawi,  son  of  MnhaTnmed-i-Ali  Shuja,  the  Sumarkandi, 
to  take  the  part  of  Nasr.  Alawi  incited  Naar  to  dethrone 
bis  father.  This  was  apparently  in  the  year  o23.  Muhummed 
appealed  to  bis  uncle  Sanjar  for  help;  but  before  he  arrived 
he  had  suppressed  the  rebels.  While  he  was  hunting 
near  Samarkand  the  Sultan  noticed  some  armed  men  lying 
in  ambush  in  the  Shikar-gah,  or  preserve.  They  were 
seized,  and  confessed  that  the  £haa  bad  planted  them  there, 
no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  murdering  Sanjar  himself. 
He  was  naturally  very  angry,  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Samarkand,  where  Muhammed  had  taken  refuge  ("Tab.-i- 
Nas.,"  906-7,  notes;  Weil,  iv,  275).  Mirkhavend,  who  tells 
us  this  happened  in  the  year  524,  says  the  siege  lasted 
for  some  time,  and  when  fansine  and  pestilence  bad  made 
great  ravages  among  the  inhabitants,  tbe  place  was  obliged 
to  surrender  (Vullers,  157).  Sanjar  gave  his  nephew  hia 
life,  but  sent  him  off  a  prisoner  to  Balkh;  Haverty  says  to 
his  mother,  Sunjar's  sister,  at  Balkh.  Raverty  (p.  907,  note) 
says  he  died  there.  Some,  he  adds,  say  his  death  was 
natural;  others,  that  the  Sultan  had  something  administered 
to  him.  His  lameness,  according  to  Mirkhavend,  was  caused 
by  the  gout,  or  perhaps  rather  by  paralysis,  since  we  are 
told  his  mouth  was  awry,  and  he  could  not  keep  bis  saliva 
in  it.  He  had  to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  We  are  further 
lold  that  he  had  12,000  slaves  whom  be  had  purchased 
(Vullers,  158). 

He  had  a  feud  with  the  Kurluks,  who  were  his  neighbours 
and  ancient  subjects  of  bis  family,  and  when  he  put  down 
their  revolt  they  fled  to  the  mountains.  Another  version  of 
tbe  story  is,  that  he  had  planted  12,000  Karluk  kharghas, 
or  tents,  on  bis  (^astern  frontier  to  protect  bint  against  the 
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Kliituis,  but  having  ill-treated  them  they  migrated  into  the 
territory  of  Belusaghun  (Raverty,  907,  note), 

Kadr  Ehan  Jehril. 

At  this  time  Ibii  al-Athir  (p.  85)  speaks  of  a  certain  Eadr 
Khan  Jebril  ibn  TJoiar,  and  tella  us  that,  during  the  war 
between  Barkiarok  and  Muhamraed,  he  invaded  Khoraaan, 
but  was  killed  by  one  of  Sanjar'a  Amira  called  Eandughdi 
(Weil,  iv,  274).  Ibn  Khaldua  calls  him  Bedr  Khan  (id.); 
Raverty,  in  one  place  ("  Tab.-i-Naa,,"  147,  note),  calls  him 
£uiiduz  Khan. 

TUSUF   TUGHRUL    KhAN. 

Let  ua  now  revert  to  the  Eastern  Khanate.  We  saw  how, 
in  the  reign  of  Shems-ul-ilulk  Naar,  the  Turkestan  Empire 
was  divided  between  him  and  Yusuf  Tughrul  Khan,  the 
Bon  of  Kadr  Khan,  who  took  the  eastern  part  of  it.  We 
read  that  he  secured  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  th« 
Khanate,  including  Belasaghun,  and  reigned  for  sixteeii 
years  (Sachau,  40). 

TuGHBUt   TlKIW. 

Yusuf  Tughrul  Khan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tughrul 
Tikin,  who  had  only  reigned  two  months  when  his  uncle 
Hasan  Bughra  Ehan  marched  upon  Kashgar,  where  he 
captured  Tughrul  Tikin,  who,  according  to  Turkish  views 
of  succession,  was  a  usurper  (id.).  This  was  in  the  year 
467  A.H. 

Hasan  Bughra  Khan. 

The  amy  of  Kashgar  went  over  to  the  invader.  He 
occupied  Kashgar,  Khoten,  and  the  country  as  far  as 
Belasaghun,  reigned  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  died  in  the 
year  496  a.h.  His  reign  is  important  in  the  history  of 
letters,  for  it  was  then  that  was  published  the  famous 
TTighur  work  entitled  "Kudaktu  Bilik,"  a  translation  from 
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the  Chinese,  which  was  written,  we  are  told,  in  the  year 
1008  A.D.  at  Eashgar,  and  apparently,  as  some  verses  in 
it  state,  at  the  instance  of  Hasan  Ilughra  Khan  himself. 
In  it  the  land  of  Eashgar  is  merely  called  Turkestan, 
and  the  name  Uighur  does  not  occur.  Vambery  published 
this  work  in  1870. 

Ahmkd  Eran. 

According  to  Ibn  al-Athir,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ahmed,  who  sent  to  the  Ehulif  to  iisk  him  for  the  insignia 
of  inveatiturea  and  an  honorary  name.  The  Ehalif  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  Nur-nd-daula  (Sachau.  40).  Raverty 
tails  him  "  the  Wali  of  Eashgar,  Ahmed  son  of  Hasan " 
{"Tuh.-i-Nas.,"  907,  note).  He  seems  to  have  lost  or  never 
acquired  authority  at  Belasaghun.  It  was  during  his  reign 
at  Eashgar  that  the  Kara  Ehituis  invaded  his  dominions. 
Ahmed  met  them  near  Eashgar  in  the  year  522  a.h.,  and 
inflicted  on  them  a  serious  defeat,  but  was  apparently 
afterwards  beaten,  whereupon  he  withdrew  to  his  capital 
unci  died  of  grief  and  chagrin  (id.,  9).  Ibn  al-Athir,  in 
describing  these  events,  says  that  in  the  year  522  (1 128  a.d.) 
there  appeared  at  the  frontier  of  Kashgar  the  Gar  Ehan 
of  Sin  (China),  nicknamed  the  Cripple.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  an  immense  army.  Ahmed  ibn  Hasan,  who  then 
ruled  over  Eashgar,  collected  his  troops  and  marched  against 
the  invaders,  but  was  defeated  and  died.  When  the  Gur 
Khan  reached  Turkestan  he  found  many  of  his  people  who 
had  previously  migrated,  and  with  their  aid  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  authority  over  all  Turkestan.  He  did 
not  interfere  with  the  administration,  and  contented  himself 
with  imposing  a  tribute  of  one  dinar  on  each  person,  and 
making  the  subject  princes  wear  a  silver  tablet  at  their 
girdle  ( Bretschneider,  i,  231-2),  Who  Ahmed's  successor 
was  we  do  not  know,  but  when  at  the  end  of  the  century 
the  Khanate  of  Kara  Khitai  was  appropriated  by  Euahluk 
Eh&n  of  the  Nsininns,  we  are  told  that  "The  son  of  the 
jrt^to^e^^^risoued  by  the  Gm 
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Khaa  of  Eaw  Khitai,  was  presently  released  by  Eushluk, 
wUo  had  diapkoed  the  Gar  Khan.  The  prince  returned  to 
Easbgar,  bat  wm  tbsre  pat  to  death.  Kusliluk  sent  troops 
to  \aj  vaito  tiw  diatriot  of  Saahgar.  They  destroyed  what 
grmia  they  oonld  find  and  eanaed  a  fumine.  Eushhik  went 
in  person  to  Eaabgar  to  enjoy  hU  triumph."  (B'Ohsson,  i, 
p.  171;  Erdmann,  " Temudechin,"  d:J9-34I.) 

This  finiehea  the -hiatory  of  Easbgar  ho  far  as  our  present 
pnrpow  goeo.  Let  na  now  travel  westward.  In  the  "  Jihan 
Soahai"  we' read  how  the  leader  of  til e  EaruEhitai  advanced 
npoQ  Belaaaghnn,  the  aovereiga  of  which,  who  was  descended 
fnan  Afraaiyab,  had  lost  bia  power  and  had  censed  to  reign 
over  the  tribes  of  the  Earlnks  atid  Kankaliit,  who  even 
made  inconions  on  his  territory.  ^V'hen  the  Eara  Ehitais 
approaohed  his  oountry  the  BOverei^n  aent  envoys  to  their 
ehief,  and  invited  him  to  tfJie  possession  of  his  realm. 
The  Shitan  prinoe  then  approaohtd  Belaaaghun,  and  the 
descendant  of  Afraaiyab  abdicated,  merely  retaining  the 
title  of  Ilk  Tarkhao,  or  chief  of  rhe  Turks.  After  this 
the  Qur  Khan  of  Kara  Khitai  appointed  governors  in  all 
the  province*  of  his  empire  from  Eum  Kidjik  [?  Euin 
Kipchak)  to  Baserjan,  and  from  Taraz  to  Tamidj  (P  Tamghaj). 

When  the  Qur  Khan  sent  an  army  against  Mavera-un- 
Nehr  in  534,  we  are  told  it  was  commanded  by  Baniko 
of  Taraz  and  by  At  Ehan.  This  At  Khan  may  possibly 
be  the  Turkish  chief  in  question.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
Mavera-un-Kohr. 


ToGHFEj  Hussein  Tikin  Abu'l  Maali. 

On  Muhammed's  deposition  (vide  anif)  Saojar  appointed 
the  Amir  Toghfej  Abu'l  Maali  Huasein  in  his  place.  He 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  Turkoman 
Khans,  i.e.  perhaps  to  the  stock  of  the  so-called  Ohuz 
Turks  or  Eaukalis,  Ibn  Ehaldun  says  he  was  the  son  of 
Ali,  son  of  Abd-ul-Mumin  (Weil,  275,  n.  3),  but  in  the 
"  Tarikh-i-Alfi,"  which  is  founded  on  good  sources,  he  is 
called  son  of  Abd-ul-Mamin,  son  of  Ali,  with  whom  the 
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Seljuks  were  at  strife.  If  this  latter  statement  be  right 
he  muy  have  been  a  graadsoQ  of  Ali  Tikin.  We  are  told  be 
died  almost  immediately. 

RUKN-TD-DIN    MaHMUD  KhaJI. 

"Raohid-ud-din,"  the  "  Jami-ul-Tewarikli,"  and  "Alfi," 
according  to  Riiverty,  report  that  Rukn-ud-diu,  son  of 
Muhammed,  was  raised  to  tbe  throue  with  the  help  of 
Sultan  Surnjar  (op.  cit.,  907-8,  notes)  in  S2t).  He  was 
doubtless  the  Muhmud  ibn  Muhammed  who  ia  mentioned 
by  Ibn  al-Athir  as  ruling  in  Mavera-un-Nehr  in  5-il. 
^Vben  the  Our  Shan  of  Kara  Khitai  marched  against 
him  be  advanced  from  Khojend  to  meet  him.  A  battle  took 
place  in  Ramazan  of  5lil,i,e.  ll-j?.  He  thereupon  withdrew 
to  Samarkand.  It  would  appear  that  the  Gur  Khan  did 
not  on  this  occasion  pursue  him. 

Mahmud  now  sent  to  usk  aid  from  the  Seljuks,  imploring 
tbem  to  invite  nil  Muhammedaiia  to  march  and  make  war 
on  the  intiilcls.  They  aocurdingly  came  from  Khorusan,  Ma- 
zanderan,  Sijislati,  Gliazni,  and  other  Muhammedan  countries. 
In  5^4  their  chief  Simjur  himself  crossed  the  Amu  or  Oxus. 
The  Gur  Khan  met  him  at  Katwan  (Raverty  says  iu  the 
Desht  or  Desert  of  Katran)  and  forced  him  to  withdraw 
into  the  valley  of  Dirgham,  where  in  534  or  535  (1142) 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  but  at  length  Saojar's 
people  were  utterly  defeated.  Sanjar  escaped,  but  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Aralan  Shan  (apparently  a  sister  of 
Uahmud's),  was  captured. 

The  Our  Elian  now  overran  Turkestan  and  Mavera-un- 
Nebr,  and  sent  his  general  Amuz,  called  Arbaz  by  Raverty, 
against  Kliwarezm,  who  carried  fire  and  slaughter  through 
the  country.  Atsiz  Khwarczm  iShab  offered  hia  submission, 
and  paid  a  large  tribute,  whereupon  Aruiiz  withdrew  (".lihan 
Kushoi."  Uretschneider,  229). 

It  would  seem  that  the  Our  Kbuu  contented  himself,  at 
this  time,  with  his  conqueata  north  and  east  of  the 
mil un tains,    and    that    tbe    represcnlativa    of    the   ancient 
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Ehans  of  Belasaghun,  etc.,  became  his  tributary  and 
dependent.  South  of  the  mountains,  in  Ferghana  and 
Mavera-un-Nehr,  the  Seljuk  Sultan  retained  the  supremacy 
over  the  Turkish  rulers  of  Bukhara,  which  thev  had 
maintained  since  the  days  of  Alp  Arslan's  campaign  there. 
To  return  to  Sanjar  and  his  prot^g^,  we  read  in  the 
account  of  the  dervish  Ahmed  Effendi,  that  up  to  that 
time  Sanjar's  troops  had  never  been  exposed  to  defeat. 
The  Gur  Ehan's  army  presently  rushed  upon  Mavera-un- 
Nehr  and  subdued  it,  and  the  Kara  Ehitais  ruled  that  land 
up  to  612,  "when  Sultan  Muhammed,  Shah  of  Ehwarezm, 
tore  it  from  their  hands.''  As  to  Mahmud  Ehan,  he 
withdrew  with  Sanjar  to  Ehorasan,  where  the  latter 
honoured  him  by  naming  him  administrator  of  his  private 
domains.  Later  on,  when  Sultan  Sanjar  fell  into  captivity, 
Mahmud,  profiting  by  the  occasion,  seized  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ehorasan  provinces,  and  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  Sanjar's  death,  became  ruler  over  all  Ehorasan. 
At  first  the  Ghuz,  who  had  made  Sanjar  prisoner,  showed 
a  readiness  to  obey  Mahmud,  but  he,  not  trusting  such 
a  proposal,  went  against  them  with  an  army.  They  fought 
several  days,  night  and  day.  At  last  Mahmud  sufiered 
a  defeat,  and  the  Ghuz  conquered  Merv.  They  treated 
the  inhabitants  well,  not  dealing  in  violence  or  vexations, 
and  they  a  second  time  sent  a  man  to  Mahmud  with  the 
invitation:  "Come  hither,  we  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
us."  Mahmud  again  did  not  give  faith  to  their  words. 
**  Well  then,  anyhow,  send  thy  son  to  rule  over  us:  we 
are  weary  of  wandering  thus  without  a  head  and  without 
reason ''  :  thus  did  the  Ghuz  address  him.  To  speak 
briefly,  the  Ghuz  at  last  succeeded,  by  oaths  and  promises, 
in  getting  Mahmud  to  believe  their  words,  and  he  sent 
them  his  son  Jelal-ud-din  Muhammed.  On  his  arrival,  the 
Ghuz  actually  streamed  out  to  meet  him,  bore  him  into 
the  city  with  all  honour,  and  there  swore  fealty  to  him. 
After  this  he  undertook  some  campaigns  with  them,  and 
took  several  towns.  Eventually  negotiations  were  carried 
on  between  father  and  son  by  means  of  envoys,   and    the 
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matter    came   finally   to   this,    that   Jelal-ud-din,    with    all 
the  people  of  the  Ghuz,  submitted  to  Mah mud's  rule. 

After    this,    both    Mahmud    and    Jelal  -  ud  -  din    died. 
(Gregorief,  17.) 

RUKN-TJD-DIN   KiLIJ   TaMGHAJ. 

After  his  victory  over  Sanjar  the  Gur  Khan  of  course 
became  complete  master  of  Mavera-un-Nehr,  and  as  the 
chief  of  Bukhara,  Mahmud,  and  his  son  Jelal-ud-din  had  both 
fled  and  gone  away  to  Ehorasan,  as  we  have  seen  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  appointed  some  one  else  in  their  place,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  person  whom  he  thus  placed  on  the 
throne  was  styled  Tigaj,  or  Tamghaj  Khan,  who,  according 
to  the  dervish.  Ahmed  Effendi,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Khitai  Turks  in  550  a.h.  According  to  Dorn  he  was  the 
son  of  Muhammed  Khan,  son  of  Suliman,  and  therefore 
a  brother  of  Mahmud's  above  named.  Raverty  tells  us 
that  he  became  ruler  of  Bukhara  after  San  jar's  imprison- 
ment by  the  Ghuz,  that  he  did  not  possess  much  power, 
and  was  tributary  to  the  Kara  Khitai.  He  was  killed,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  desert  by  the  Karluk  Turks,  some 
say  in  550  and  others  in  551  ("Tab.-i-Nas.,"  908,  note). 
A  coin  of  his,  however,  is  dated  558.  It  was  struck  at 
Samarkand,  and  on  it  we  read  "Tamghaj  Khan,  the  just 
Khan — Rokn-ud-dunya-wed-din  Kilij"  (see  Dorn,  "Melanges 
Asiatiques,"  viii,  734;  Fraehn,  **Rec.,"  594). 


Jklal-ud-din  Khizr  or  Jaghar  Khan. 

Tamghaj  was  succeeded  by  Jelal-ud-din,  who  the  "Munej- 
im  Bashi"  calls  the  son  of  Ali,  son  of  Hasan-Tigin  (who 
Rashid-ud-din  calls  Hussain),  son  of  Ali,  son  of  Abd  al- 
Mumin  (see  Dorn,  "  Melanges  Asiatiques,"  1880,  p.  69 ; 
Raverty,  909).  He  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability  a  son  of 
Ali  Tikin.  He  bore  the  title  of  Khizr  or  Jaghar  Khan,  says 
Raverty.  Gregorief  styles  him  Gur  Khan.  In  the  year 
J.BJL.B.  1898.  33 
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553  A.H.,  i.e.  1158,  he  slew  Bighu  or  Bighun  Khan,  Chief 
of  the  Karluka,  and  other  chiefs  of  that  tribe  then  settled  in 
Mavera-un-Nehr,  such  as  Lacliur-beg,  while  the  sons  of 
Bighu  fled  to  Khwarezm.  In  the  same  year  lyal  Arslan 
Khwarezra  Shah  marched  an  army  into  Mavera-un-Nehr  to 
help  his  proteges.  Having  reached  Bukhara  he  advanced 
on  Samarkand.  Khizr  Khan  thereupon  summoned  his  men 
from  the  Karakol  Lake  as  far  as  Jund.  and  mustered 
them  on  the  Baghdad  river  in  Sogd  near  the  capital,  and 
also  sought  aid  from  the  Kara  Kbitai,  who  despatched  to 
his  help  the  Ilk  Turkan,  i.e.  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Khans,  with  10,000  men.  An  accommodation 
was  arranged,  and  the  Khwarezm  Shah  retired.  I  know 
no  more  of  this  ruler. 

OsMAN  Sultan. 

The  dervish  Ahmed  EfiFendi  makes  Osman  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Jelal-ud-din.  Raverty,  I  know  not 
on  what  authority,  makes  him  his  son  (op.  cit..  910,  note). 
Elsewhere  he  quotes  a  sentence  from  some  author  whom 
lie  does  not  name,  referring  to  the  conquest  of  Mavera- 
un-Nehr,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  Sultans  of  ^Mavera-un-Nehr, 
*'  who  were  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Sultan  Osraan, 
laid  their  heads  upon  the  lino  of  the  Gur  Khan's  commands 
and  became  his  tributaries"  (id.,  9*J-5,  note). 

Gregorief  suggests  that  the  dates  will  not  fit,  but  it  may 
be  that  Jelal-ud-din  reigned  a  long  time.  The  first  time 
we  find  any  mention  of  Osman  is  in  the  year  601  a.h., 
when  there  was  a  fight  between  the  troops  of  Kara 
Khitai  and  the  Ghuri  Sultan  Mulianuned  ibu  Sara,  near 
Audkhud.  Muhammed  w^as  beleaguered  at  the  latter 
place,  when  by  the  intervention  of  Sultan  Osman  of 
Samarkand  and  the  Turkestan  Amirs,  **  who  did  not  wish 
to  see  a  ^lusalman  prince  fall  into  the  hands  of  these 
infidels,  an  accommodation  ^vas  arranged,  and  by  sur- 
rendering his  elephants,  horses,  baggage,  etc.,  his  escape 
was  purchased"  ("Tab.-i-Nas.,"  478,  etc.).     Muhammed  of 
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Niaa  associates  Osman  on  this  occasion  with  Taj-ud-din 
Belka  Khan,  chief  of  Otran,  whom  he  calls  his  uncle. 

Osman  Khan  had  a  difficult  role  to  play,  situated  as 
he  was  between  two  powerful  and  aggressive  neighbours, 
to  whom  he  was  alternately  tributary,  the  Gur  than 
of  Kara  Khitai  and  the  Khwarezm  Shah,  Muhammed 
Khwarezra  Shah,  who  was  then  dominant  over  Mavera-un- 
Nehr.  The  former  was  at  first  his  special  patron.  Osman 
asked  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but  was  refused,  which  caused 
him  to  become  disaffected ;  and  he  even  coined  mone}', 
and  had  the  Khutbah  said  in  Muhammed  of  Khwarezm *s 
name.  Thereupon  the  Gur  Khan  marched  on  Samarkand 
with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  but  he  had  to  withdraw 
before  capturing  it  in  order  to  make  head  against  Kushluk, 
the  Namian  cliief,  who  eventually  crushed  him  ("Tab.-i- 
Nas.,"  931,  note). 

Presently  the  Khwarezm  Shah  quarrelled  with  him,  in- 
vaded his  domains,  conquered  them,  and  having  seized  Osman 
himself,  returned  to  Khwarezm  ;  but  afterwards  he  freed  him 
from  imprisonment,  and  married  him  to  his  daughter  (her 
name  according  to  Muhammed  of  Nisa  was  Khan  Sultan, 
and  she  was  afterwards  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Chinghiz 
Khan,  op.  cit.,  p.  70  ;  this  was  in  606  a.m.).  He  sent  him 
back  to  Samarkand.  Some  time  passed,  and  Osman  grew 
weary  of  the  Khwarezm  supremacy ;  he  seized  one  day  all 
the  Khwarezmis  who  were  in  Samarkand,  and  ordered  each 
of  them  to  be  cut  in  twain.  His  wife  was  at  that  time  in 
the  citadel.  He  went  there  with  the  intention  of  putting 
an  end  to  her  too ;  but  she  ordered  the  doors  of  the  citadel 
to  be  shut,  and  defending  herself  stubbornly  with  the 
assistants  she  had  by  her,  sent  word  to  her  husband : 
"  I  am  a  woman  and  thy  wife ;  I  am  in  no  way  guilty  in 
anything  that  has  taken  place  :  why,  then,  dost  thou  wish  to 
kill  me  ?  Settle  with  my  father  if  there  be  reason  for  it "  ; 
and  so  Osman  gave  up  his  intention.  The  Khwarezm  Shah 
also,  on  his  side,  having  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  flew 
into  such  a  passion  that  he  determined  to  kill  all  the 
Khataiki  living  in  Khwarezm,  but  was  restrained  from  that 
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by  his  mother,  who  pointed  out  that  they  werfi  not  in  any 
way  to  blame.  Then  he  immediately  collected  an  army, 
went  against  Samarkand,  and,  having  conquered  it  afl*r 
a  Etubhorn  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  and  many 
sharp  skirmiebes  with  them,  he  gave  up  the  city  to  pillage, 
and  having  seized  Osman,  executed  him  (Gregorief,  18);  this 
waa  ill  fi09.  J^orn  assigns  a  doubtful  coin  to  him.  Thus 
ended  thiu  famous  dynasty. 
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Art.  XXI. — Kaiisdmhl  and  Srdvasti,    By  Vincent  A.  Smith, 
M.R.A.S.,  Indian  Civil  Service.     With  Two  Plates. 

[This  paper  is  No.  Ill  of  ray  "  Prolegomena  to  Ancient 
Indian  History." 

No.  I,  "The  Iron  Pillar  of  Delhi  (MihraulT)  and  the 
Emperor  Candra  (Chandra),"  appeared  in  this  Journal  in 
January,  1897. 

No.  II,  "The  Conquests  of  Samudra  Gupta,"  appeared 
in  this  Journal  for  October,  1897. — V.  A.  S.] 
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,,       520 ^ravasti. 


I.    KAXJ&AMBI. 

Exact  investigation,  assisted  by  some  recent  fortunate 
discoveries,  has  proved  that  the  reputed  identifications  of 
raany  of  the  ancient  sites  famous  in  early  Indian  history 
are  beyond  doubt  erroneous.  Almost  every  such  identifica- 
tion requires  to  be  submitted  to  searching  criticism  before 
it  can  be  accepted  as  correct.  If  any  ancient  site  could 
be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  identified,  that  of  the  city  of 
KausambI  might  apparently  be  so  regarded.  Nevertheless, 
the  current  belief  is  mistaken. 

Since  the  publication  in  1871  of  Sir  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham's first  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  Reports, 
the  identification  of  Kau^mbi  with  Kosam  on  the  Jumna, 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  west  from  Allahabad,  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  questioned  except  by  me.^  The 
identification   had   been   suggested   by   the   late   Sir  E.   C. 

^  In  the  paper  on  **  The  Birthplace  of  Gautama  Buddha**  in  this  Journal  for 
July,  1897,  p.  615. 
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Bayley  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  Gunningnam'fi 
lU-port. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  to  he  said  for  the  current 
belief.  The  name  Kosam  is  apparently  a  shortened  form 
of  Kausklmbi  or  KoSilmhl,  and  the  place  is  actually  known 
to  this  day  among  the  Jains  as  Kosambi  nagar.'  A  Jain 
inscription,  dated  tjamvat  1881  ( =  a.d.  1824-25),  at  the 
Pahhoea  hill,  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  great 
Koaara  fort,  expressly  identifies  Piibhosii  with  the  classic-al 
Frabhasa,  and  Kosam  with  Kausiimbi.' 

An  inscription  at  Eosatn,  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  dated 
in  Samvttt  1621  (=  a.d.  iO'M),  also  mentions  the  name 
of  KauSiimbipura.^ 

The  remains  at  Eosam  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  be 
tliose  of  a  capital  city,  and  some  of  the  ruins  both  uti 
Kosam  and  PabhosS  may  be  more  or  less  plausibly  identified 
with  structures  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pUgrims. 

Moreover,  Kosam  is  situated  on  the  Jumna,  as  also  waa 
Kaui^mbt,  according  to  a  Buddhist  tradition.' 

These  unquestionable  facts  seem  at  first  sight  to  establish 
incontestabiy  that,  at  Kosam  we  see  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
capital  city  Kau^imbi,  which  was  visited  by  Hiuen  Tsiang 
in   about   a.d.   6i)9,   and   is    mentioned   by   Fa-bian   about 

A.D.  400.* 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  particulars  given  by  the 
Chinese  travellers  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that 
the  EauiiimbI  to  which  they  refer  is  represented  by  the 
modern  Eosam. 

The  two  small  villages  Eosam  Inilm  (i.e.  revenue-free) 
and  Kosam  Khirjij  (i.e.  revenue-paying)  are  situated  on 
the   Jumna,    twenty-eight   miles  about   west -south-west   of 


'  Cunning-linm,  "Eeports,"  i,  303  ;    EpigrapAia  Indiea,  ii,  244. 

•  Epigiapliia  Indxca,  ii,  p,  244. 

'  "MunumentalAntiquitKsnnillBiMriptionsintheN.'W.P.  andOndh,"  p.  142. 

*  The  legend  of  Bakkulu  in  Hiinl;^'H  "Manual  of  Budilhisni,"  p.  btO,  2Dd  tA. 
CuDnin;;hnni  quotes  page  501,  relerriDg  perhaps  to  thv  lirst  ^litioii. 

'  Or.  Flihrei  has  made  an  astjiuiidiiig  blunder  in  sssertin;;  ("  Mnn.  Anliq.  Bod 
IniHT.,"  p.  144J  thnt  KauMmbi  vns  visited  by  Sune-3~un  ia  a.d.  S19.  1  need 
burdt]-  olwerve  tliat  Sung-jrun's  travels  in  India  exteDUed  uo  furtiker  Uun  resbiwar. 
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Allahabad.  The  hill  and  village  of  Pabhosa  are  about  two 
miles  further  to  the  west.^ 

This  position  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  indications 
given  by  either  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  It  may  possibly, 
perhaps,  be  reconciled  with  the  brief  allusion  of  Fa-hian, 
but  it  is  absolutely  and  incontrovertibly  irreconcilable  with 
the  precise  statements  of  Hiuen  Tsiang.  Either,  therefore, 
the  grave,  learned,  and  accurate  scholar  Hiuen  Tsiang  has  for 
once  committed  himself  to  a  series  of  false,  and  apparently 
purposeless,  statements,  or  Kosam  is  not  the  Kausambi  which 
he  twice  visited. 

Fa-hian 's  very  brief  and  cursory  allusion  may  first  be 
disposed  of.     Fa-hian  says  : — 

"  When  you  go  north-west  from  the  vlhdra  of  the  Deer- 
wild  park  for  thirteen  yojaiias^  there  is  a  kingdom  named 
Kau^mbl.  Its  vihdra  is  named  Ghochiravana,  a  place 
where  Buddha  formerly  resided.  Now,  as  of  old,  there 
is  a  company  of  monks  there,  most  of  whom  are  students 
of  the  /nndf/dna,^' 

The  place  where  Buddha  converted  the  evil  demon  was 
eight  yojanas  to  the  east  of  Kausambi,  and  **  south  from  this 
200  yojanaSf  there  is  a  country  named  Dakshina."  ^ 

"  M.  Rerausat  observes  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Fa-hian  personally  visited  this  kingdom  of  Keou-than-mi, 
He  speaks,  indeed,  but  vaguely  of  it,  and  instead  of  his 
usual  expression,  *  you  arrive  at  such  a  place,'  *  you  reach 
such  a  tewn,'  he  contents  himself  with  simply  stating  *  there 
is  such  a*  kingdom.'  The  circumstances  he  reports  are 
common  to  too  great  a  number  of  places  to  enable  us  to  fix 
its  site  with  precision.  The  traveller's  indications  serve  only 
to  fix  it  at  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  Benares. — C.  L."^ 


*  "  Mon.  Ant.,"  pp.  140,  143.  The  distances  as  stated  by  Cunningham  do  not 
exactly  a<'ree  with  the  figures  given  by  Fiihrer.  The  Epigraphxa  uses  the 
spellings  rabhosa  and  Pabhosa. 

^  Chs.  xxxiv,  XXXV  in  Lejjge's  translation.  The  versions  of  Remusat  (Laidlay), 
Beal,  and  Giles  all  substantially  agree  with  Dr.  Legge's  version  in  this  passage. 

3  "The  Tilgrimage  ot  Fa  Hiam"  (Laidlay),  Calcutta,  1848,  p.  317.  Giles 
(p.  86)  gives  the  Chinese  lorm  of  the  name  as  Chii-shan-mi.  The  various 
systems  lor  transliterating  Chinese  vary  more  widely  even  than  the  systems  for 
transliterating  Indian  languages. 
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I  agree  with  Remusat  and  Laidlay,  and  am  convinced  that 
Fa-hian  never  personally  visited  Kausambl. 

The  Deer-park  mentioned  by  Fa-hian  is  Sarnath,  north  of 
Benares.  Thirteen  yojanas  are  roughly  equivalent  to  about 
92-95  miles,  and  not  60  as  supposed  by  Laidlay,  and  if 
we  may  read  "west"  for  "north-west,"  the  distance  suits 
Kosam  well.  Fa-hian  was  not  very  careful  about  his 
bearings,  and  his  text  will  bear  the  interpretation  of 
referring  to  the  place  now  known  as  Kosara.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  noted  that  immediately  after  the  mention  of 
EausambI  and  the  place  of  conversion  of  the  evil  demon, 
Fa-hian  proceeds  to  describe  the  "country  named  Dakshina," 
or  Southern  India,  and  this  circumstance  suggests  the 
hypothesis  that  his  bearing  for  Eausambi  must  be  read 
"south-west"  instead  of  "north-west."  Such  errors,  though 
they  must  not  rashly  be  assumed,  certainly  occur  in  the  text 
of  Fa-hian.  A  well-known  instance  is  the  erroneous  state- 
ment in  Chapter  xx  that  SravastI  lay  eight  yojanas  south  of 
Sha-che,  the  true  bearing  being  east  of  north.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  Fa-hian  should  describe  Southern  India  in 
immediate  connection  with  a  place  north-west  of  Benares. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  transition  from  a  locality  soulli-west 
of  Benares  to  Southern  India  is  natural  and  easy,  and  proof 
will  now  be  given  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Kausainbi  of 
Hiuen  Tsiang  lay  to  the  south-west  of  Benares,  and  also 
that  Fa-hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  when  speaking  of  Kausambl 
referred  to  the  same  place. 

The  much  more  explicit  statements  of  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
which  are  perfectly  free  from  ambiguity,  and  which  agree 
one  with  the  other,  will  next  be  discussed. 

The  passages  defining  the  geographical  position  of  Kau- 
sambl are  found  botli  in  the  **  Records"  and  in  the  "Life," 
and  are  three  in  number,  as  follows: — 

I.  *'  Going  from  this  country  [at//.  Prayuga,  or  Allahahud]  south- 
-vvest,  we  enter  into  a  great  forest  infested  with  sava«^e  beasts  and 
wild  elephants,  whicli  conj^re'rate  in  numbers  and  molest  travellers, 
so  that  unless  in  larjj:e  numbers  it  is  difficult  {dangirom)  to  puss 
this  way 
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**  Going  500  //  or  so,  we  come  to  the  country  Kiau-shnng-mi 
(Kau^ambl).  This  country  is  about  6,000  It  in  circuit,  and  the 
capital  about  30  li,     .... 

**  To  the  south-west  of  the  city  8  or  9  li  is  a  stone  dwelling  of 
a  venomous  Naga 

"  To  the  north-east  of  the  Naga  dwelling  is  a  great  forest,  after 
going  about  700  /*  through  which,  we  cross  the  Ganges,  and  going 
northward  we  arrive  at  the  town  of  Kia-shi-po-lo  (Ka^apura).    .    .    . 

•*  Going  north  from  this  170  or  180  /f,  we  come  to  the  kingdom 

of   Pi-80-kia  (Vi^akha) Going  from   this  north-east 

500  li  or  so,  we  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Shi'Sah-lo'/u'Sih-tai 
(Sravast!)."  ^ 

II.  The  earlier  passage  in  the  "  Life  "  is  an  abbreviated 
reproduction  of  the  passage  in  the  "  Records  "  above  cited, 
and  is  as  follows : — 

**  From  this  [^acil.  Prayaga],  in  a  south-west  direction,  we  enter 
a  great  forest,  in  which  we  frequently  encounter  evil  beasts  and  wild 
elephants.     After  going  500  li  or  so,  we  arrive  at  Kiau-shang-mi 

(Kausambi) Going  about  500  li  from  this,  we  come 

to  the  kingdom  of  Pi-so  kia  (Vi^akha) 

*'  Going  north-east  from  this  500  li  or  so,  we  amve  at  the  kingdom 
of  Shi'lo~fu8hi-ti  (SravastT)." » 

III.  The  later  passage  in  the  "  Life "  refers  to  Hiuen 
Tsiang's  second  visit  to  Eau^ambT,  when  he  was  about  to 
start  on  his  return  journey  to  China,  under  the  escort  of 
Raja  Udhita. 

**From  the  country  of  Prayaga  he  went  south-west  through 
a  great  desert  waste  for  seven  days,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
kingdom  of  Kausambi.  To  the  south  of  the  city  is  the  place 
where  the  lord  Goshira  presented  a  garden  to  Buddha. 


*  Beal,  i,  pp.  234-240.  The  punctuation  of  the  passage  relating  to  the  preat 
forest  is  erroneous  in  BeaPs  printed  text,  and  is  corrected  in  the  Errata.  I  nave 
quoted  the  passage  in  its  correct  form.  Julien's  version  of  this  important  phrase 
is  as  follows :  '*  Apr^  avoir  fait  environ  sept  cents  li  dans  une  vaste  foret,  qui 
etait  situee  au  nord-est  de  la  caverne  du  dragon,  il  passa  le  Gauge,  et  se  dirigeant 
au  nord,  il  arriva  h.  la  ville  de  Kia-che-pou-lo  (Ka6apura)." — i,  287.  Julien 
makes  the  first  vowel  in  Ka^pura  long.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pilgrim 
means  that  the  distance  from  Kuudambi  to  the  place  where  he  crossed  the  Gauges 
was  700  li. 

'  Beal,  **Life  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,"  p.  90. 
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**  Having  adored  the  sacred  traces  again,  lie  proceeded  with 
XJdhita-raja  north-west  for  one  month  and  some  days,  passing 
through  various  countries.  Once  more  he  paid  adoration  to  the 
sacred  traces  of  the  heavenly  ladder,*  and  then  proceeding  north- 
west three  yojanas^  he  came  to  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
Pi'lo-na-na  (Virashana).     Here  he  halted  two  months.'* 

Comparison  of  these  three  passages  proves  that — 

(1)  Kausambi  lay  to  the  south-west  of  Prayaga  (Allahabad) ; 

(2)  At  a  distance  of  about  500  li,  or  84  miles ; 

(3)  The  journey   between    the   two   places   occupied    seven 

days'  march  with  a  large  camp  ; 

(4)  The    road    lay   through    a   great   forest    infested   with 

"  savage  beasts  and  wild  elephants  "  ; 

(5)  The  same  forest  extended  north-east  of  the  Naga's  cave, 

which  was  south-west  of  the  city,  and  therefore 
extended  north  of  KausambI,  for  a  distance  of  about 
700  //,  or  117  miles,  to  the  Ganges ; 

(6)  After  crossing  the  Ganges  the  traveller  proceeded   an 

unspecified  distance  northwards,  and  reached  the 
town  of  Xa^apura  (or  Kasapura) ; 

(7)  From   Kilsupura  a  journey  of  170  or  180  //,  nearly  30 

miles,  brought  him  to  VisilkLa  ; 

(8)  From    which    place   the  distance   to   SravaslT  was  about 

oUO  //,  or  84  miles,  in  a  north-eastern  direelion. 

The  abbreviated  account  in  the  *'Life"  omits  the 
Kasapura  stage,  but  that  stage  must  clearly  be  inserted  as 
it  is  in  the  **  Kecords." 

^  Tlic  "Iwavciily  I:ul(ltr"  waslocatt'dat  the  capital  of  Kapillia  (lical.  "RtM-oid-^.*' 
i,  2()'i  ;  Jiilim,  i,  'I'M],  ('iiniiiiinliam  ("  U(]u)its,"  i,  271  ;  xi,  22)  idcntitit  >  tlii> 
jilacc  with  the  S;tii>kiil  SaiikasNa  and  the  iiioclern  Saiikisa  in  the  Farniklial);"id 
J»i<trict.  Like  m)  many  ot  ('unnin<i:ha!n's  identitications,  this  has  l)een  a('cq)t«.d 
withont  critieisni,  thonj,^h  (juite  at  \ananoe  with  tli<'  tact.s.  liy  this  alh-^jatinii 
1  mean  that  tlie  details  <riven  hy  Hiuen  T^ian^^  an;  iiTee<»neilahh'  with  the  hxal 
laet^  ol  Sankisa  'Ilie  Sankasva  ol  Fa-hian  is  the  same  as  t)ie  (•a])itul  of  Kapitha. 
The  sacieci  huil(hn«;s  ot  the  *•  lieavenly  hiddt  r "  were  situated  2U  /i,  or  a))out 
time  milts,  east  ol  the  eitv  of  Sanka.sya.  No  city  is  sliown  to  ho  tract  ahlc  three 
miles  w«  st  of  the  Sanki^a  ruins.  MoreoviM",  the  titan</i/if/  (hphaut  on  the  ]tillar 
at  Sankisa  cannot  \)v.  the  sitluii/  or  vixirhimt  lu'ii  ^een  hy  Hiueu  IVian^^  at  the 
capit^d  ot  Kaj)itha.  I'i-lo-na-na  of  th»'  "Life"  is  the  I'i-lo-shan-lui  ot  the 
"  Kecord-^."  Tiu.'  tran>literatii>n  N'ira^ana  is  douhliul  (^nole  in  htruUi^  Juliiu, 
vol.  ii,  073;. 
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The  facts  above  enumerated,  which  nre  stated  by  the 
pilgrim  aiid  his  biographer  without  mnbiguity  or  indistinct- 
ness, prove  conclusively  that  the  Kausilinhi  visited  twice 
by  Hiuen  Tsiaug  cannot  poaaibly  be  represented  by  tlio 
ruins  at  Kosum,  about  30  miles  a  little  south  of  west  of 
Alluhabod.  No  toriuring  of  figures  can  extend  the  disUiuce 
between  Xosaiu  and  Allahabad  from  about  80  miles  to  Hi 
miles,'  or  ihe  distance  between  Kosam  and  the  Ganges  from 
about  21  miles  to  117.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  rea^sotk 
for  believing  that  a  great  forest  full  o£  tigers  and  wild 
elephants  existed  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  along  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
PrnyiigB. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  hia  escort  should 
have  token  seven  days  to  march  about  thirty  miles. 

Cunningliam  in  vain  labours  to  show  that  by  one  roud 
the  distance  between  Kosam  and  Allahabad  may  be  extended 
to  35,  or  even  U7,  mites,  but  the  highest  of  these  figures 
would  not  justify  the  statement  that  the  journey  occupied 
seven  days,  nor  can  the  description  of  the  pilgrim's  route 
be  made  to  suit  the  country  along  the  bank  of  the  Jumua 
between  AUuhalmd  and  Kosam. 

The  laaguage  of  the  texts  means  uninistakahly  that  the 
pilgrim,  when  going  from  Prayaga  to  Kuu^mbi,  travelled 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  through  the  siill  existing 
forests  of  Karwi  and  Kiwii,  and  that  when  he  journeyed 
northwards  towards  Sravasti  he  passed  through  a  moro 
westerly  part  of  the  same  forest,  until  after  a  journey  of 
115-120  miles  he  emerged  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges. 

The  general  course  of  the  Ganges  above  Allahabad  is 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  Kan^^mbi  was  situated  at 
a  distance   of    from   64   to   90    miles   in   a  south-westerly 


>  An  nnliuiky  note  in 
PnragB  anil  KanJimin  ' 
of  Iliuen  Tuinnt'.  hil-|..! 
p.  Bl.notu  I.    lt"Hi  II   . 

and  the  ■Uiem'iJi  i- 
■croD  iayt.  6(hi  ' 
ya-Uiiiu,  nndeiitj'.'  '     < 
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direction  from  Prayaga  (Allahabad).  Application  of  a  pair 
of  compasses  will  show  that  the  nearest  point  on  the  Ganges 
which  would  be  about  115  miles  from  a  point  on  an  arc 
about  85  miles  distant  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
Allahabad  is  Dalmau  Ghat.  In  fact,  the  choice  lies  between 
Dalmau  Ghat  (ferry)  and  Baksar  Ghat,  a  little  higher  up 
the  stream.  Both  these  spots  are  permanent  ancient  crossing 
places,  and  both  are  marked  by  ancient  remains.  Dalmau, 
in  the  Rai  Bareli  District  of  Oudh,  is  the  scene  of  an 
annual  fair  of  considerable  repute  and  sanctity,  and  its 
conspicuous  and  remarkable  so-called  "  fort "  may  really 
be.  as  Dr.  Fuhrer  supposed,  based  on  the  remains  of 
Buddhist  stupas} 

Baksar  (Vakai^rama),  in  the  XJnao  District  of  Oudh,  is 
also  a  very  holy  place,  with  a  lofty  mound  near.^ 

Gunir,  on  the  opposite  bank  in  the  Fathpur  District,' 
is  certainly  a  Buddhist  site.  Dr.  Hoey  possesses  a  Buddhist 
image  found  there.  Ancient  and  much  frequented  roads 
lead  from  the  crossing  places  at  Baksar  and  Dalmau  north- 
wards and  pass  innumerable  ancient  sites,  among  which 
may  be  named  Patau- Bihar,  Rai  Bareli,  and  Lucknow. 

liiueii  Tsiaug  does  not  state  tlie  distance  of  Ivasapnra 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  inasmuch  as  Kiisapura  was 
not  more  than  680  //  from  Sriivasti,  the  true  site  of  which 
has  now  been  determined  in  lat.  28^  7'  N.  and  lonj^. 
8P  50'  E.,  Kasapura  must  have  lain  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  Ganges.  In  the  second  part  of  this  paper 
I  shall  suggest  the  identification  of  Kasapura  with  ruins 
near  Mohanlalganj  south  of  Lucknow,  and  of*  Yijsakha  with 
Kursi  north  of  Lucknow. 

I  think  it  practically  certain  that  Iliuen  Tsiang,  when 
going  from  KausambI  to  Siilvastl,  crossed  the  Ganges 
either  opposite  Dalmau  or  opposite  Baksar.  The  distance 
between  these  two  ferries  is  only  about  23  miles. 


•   '*  Moiiuni.  Ant.  and  Insrr./'  p.  321.     Dr.  Fiilircr  wrongly  uses  the  spelling 
Ddlmfiu.     Tlie  first  vowel  is  short.     1  know  the  plate  well. 
-  ll»icl.,  p.  268. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  IGO. 
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From  this  reasoning  tlie  result  foUowa  tljat  tlie  KauSHmbl 
twice  visited  by  Hiuen  Taiong  is  to  be  looked  tor,  aud,  wlien 
looked  for,  will  be  found,  in  ono  of  the  Native  States  of  the 
Baghelkliand  Agency,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tons  River,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  Eaet  Indian  Railway,  which  connects 
Allahabad  wilh  Jahulpur.  Iti  short,  the  SatnS  (Sutna) 
railway  station  marks  the  nppro^imafe  position  of  Kausambi. 

The  celebrated  IJuddhist  ruins  at  Bharhut  (Bharaut)  in 
the  Niigundh  State  satisfy  the  conditions  of  geographical 
position  with  almost  absolute  accuracy.  They  are  situated 
about  nine  miles  a  little  east  of  south  from  Satnii  railway 
station,  about  90  to  92  miles  south-west  of  Allahabad,'  and 
about  130  miles  from  the  bitnk  of  the  Ganges  opposite 
Baksar.  I  do  not  affirm  that  the  known  remains  at  or  close 
to  Bharhut  are  tboae  of  Kauiiimbi.  I  only  say  that,  so  far 
as  position  is  concerned,  they  might  he,  and  that  £au^mbi 
certainly  wna  not  very  distant  from  Bharhut,  The  great 
mound  at  Kho,  three  miles  west  of  ITchabara  and  about 
twelve  milea  west  from  Bharhut,  is  said  to  mark  the  site  of 
"the  capital  of  the  Telija  Riijas,"  and  might  prove  to  be 
Kausiimbi.  though  Cunningham  found  nothing  Buddhist 
there,'  Whatever  place  may  prove  to  be  the  site  of  Iliuen 
Taiang's  £auHiimbi,  it  will,  when  properly  looked  for,  be 
found  not  very  far  from  Satnii,  Kho,  or  Bharhut. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  I'a-hian.  Although  with  the 
correction  of  "north-west*'  to  "west,"  the  test  of  I"'a-hian, 
read  by  itself,  may  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  Kosam,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  Hiuen  Tsiang'a  Kau^mhi  is  not  Kosam, 
and  if  both  Hiuen  Teiang  and  Fa-hian  refer  to  the  same 
place  by  the  name  Kau^lmbi,  thvu  the  Eau^ilmbi  of  Fa-hian 
cannot  be  Eosam.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  both 
pilgiims  mean  the  same  place  when  they  speak  of  Eau^mbi. 


D  llie  "Stapn  ot  Bimrhof"  ojniu  witli  tho  eUrn- 
Lioit  that  Btiarbut  "■■  ■uiitf;^  '30  milw  tn  (be 
Aucording  to  tlin  Mule  of  his  mnn  iii  llie  same 
;i  9»  niilei.  The  nuip  iu  vol.  rii  o(  tin;  ■■  Itpports" 
4jL  W  uilen.     Ullicr  aaya  vbidi  I  han  and  iodicalo 

..■'  i»,  7. 
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The  one  definite  detail  concerning  Kau^mbi  mentioned  by 
Fa-hian  is,  that  "  its  vihdra  is  named  Ghochiravana — a  place 
where  Buddha  formerly  resided." 
Hiuen  Tsiang  says  : — 

"Within  the  city,  at  the  south-east  angrle  of  it,  is  an  old 
Labitation,  the  ruins  of  which  only  exist.  This  is  the  house  of 
Ghoshira  (Kun-shi-Io)  the  nobleman.  In  the  middle  is  a  vihdra 
of  Buddha,  and  a  stupa  containing^  hair  and  nail  relics.  There 
are  also  ruins  of  Tathagata's  bathing-house. 

**  Not  far  to  the  south-oust  of  the  city  is  an  old  sanghuruma.  This 
was  formerly  the  place  where  Goshira  the  nobleman  had  a  garden. 
In  it  is  a  stupa  built  by  Asoka-raja,  about  200  feet  high."  * 

Asvaghosa  states  that  Buddha,  "  coming  to  the  Eau^mbl 
country,  converted  Goshira."  ^ 

The  express  association  by  both  Fa-hian  and  Hiuen 
Tsiang  of  Gosira  with  Eau^ambl  renders  inadrai*»sible  the 
hypothesis  that  the  two  pilgrims  speak  of  different  places. 
Consequently,  inasmuch  as  Hiuen  Tsiung's  KauSainbl  is  not 
Kosam,  Fa-hian's  Kau^mbl  is  not  Kosam  either. 

Fa-hian,  as  has  been  shown,  did  not  visit  Eau^mbi,  the 
position  of  which  was  extremely  out  of  the  way.  His  brief 
note  about  the  place  was  recorded  from  information  received, 
mid  either  in  the  original  manuscript,  or  in  the  process  of 
copyint^,  "north-west"  was  written  by  mistake  for  **  south- 
west." Tlie  distance,  too,  of  13  yojana-s,  equivalent  to 
lKj-95  miles,  is  too  short.  The  direct  distance  from  Sarnatli, 
north  of  Benares,  to  Bharhut,  the  approximate  position  of 
Kausilmbl,  is  about  136  miles  or  18  yojanas.  Therefore,  in 
Fa-liian's  text,  for  **  north-west,  thirteen  f/ojanas,"  I  would 
substitute  *' south -west,  eighteen  (or  nineteen)  i/o/anas,** 
The  text  is  certainly  wrong,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
precise  data  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  which  I  accept  exactly  as  they 
stand  in  his  text. 

I  claim,  therefore,  to  have  proved  that  Kosam,  although 
identified  with  Kausilmbl  by  the  Jains  in  modern  times,  is 

^   Ik'iil,  "  Ri'cords,"  i,  2'Mj.     I  am  not  responsible  lor  the  vagaries  in  spt^Ilin^' 
of  tin  name  (Josira. 

-  '•  Sacred  Jiooks  ot"  the  East,"  xix,  j).  24o. 
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not  the  Kdii^mbl  associated  by  early  Buddhist  legend  with 
the  eonveraioii  of  Gosira,  and  which  was  noticed  bv  Fa-hian 
and  described  in  detail  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  visited  the 
place  twice. 

I  cannot  explain  how  or  why  Kosara  carae  to  bear  the 
name  it  has,  or  why  the  Jains  believe  it  to  be  Kausambi. 
Perhaps  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  was  at 
Kosain,  and  at  another  time  near  Bharhut. 

But  the  existence  of  this  difficulty,  at  present  unexplained, 
does  not  in  the  least  afEect  the  cogency  of  the  arguments 
adduced  above. ^ 

The  foregoing  arguments,  by  which  the  erroneousness 
of  the  received  belief  in  the  identity  of  Eosam  and 
Kausambi  has  been  in  my  judgment  demonstrated,  are 
concerned  solely  with  geographical  position.  In  connection 
with  this  part  of  my  subject  I  may  point  out  that  Cunning- 
ham dwells  on  **  the  happy  position  of  Bharhut  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  long  narrow  valley  of  Alahiyar,  near 
the  point  where  the  high  road  from  Ujain  and  Bhilsa  turns 
to  the  north  towards  Kosarabi  and  Sravasti.  That  Kosambi 
itself  was  one  of  the  usual  halting-places  between  Ujain 
and  Pataliputra,  we  have  a  convincing  proof  in  the  curious 
story  of  the  famous  physician  Jivaka  of  Kajagriha." 

Cunningham  then  proceeds  to  cite  legends  from  Hardy's 
"  Manual  of  Buddhism,"  which  place  Kausambi  50  yojanas 
from  Ujjain,  and  mention  "  Godhi,  Diwisa,  Walsewet " 
as  intermediate  places.- 

The  direct  distance  between  Ujjain  and  Bharhut  measured 
on    Keith   Johnston's   map   of    India   is   about   340    miles. 


*  I  have  assumed  throughout  that  the  Chinese  names  given  bv  Fa-hian  and 
Hiuen  'i^iang  are  correctly  represented  by  the  name  Kau^nibl.  jTulien  gives  the 
Chinese  as  Kiu-chen-mi,  and  explains  as  **  faute  pour  Kiao-chanjr-mi  (Kausambi)  *' 
{Li»t€  dfs  MoU  abreges^  vol.  ii,  p.  559).  Beal  adopts  the  form  Eiau-shang-mi,  as 
it  it  reallv  stoo<l  in  the  text  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  (**  Records/'  i,  23o).  Legge  gives 
no  transliteration.  Giles  transliterates  Chii-shan-mi,  and  says  that  the  second 
character  is  ahan,  not  chang.  The  form  chang  used  by  Julicn  for  French  readers 
should  of  course  be  read  as  shang  in  English.  Inasmuch  as  both  the  Buddhist 
and  Brahman  legends  associate  Kaui^ambi  with  King  Udayana,  they  must  both 
refer  to  the  same  place,  and  it  appears  necessar}-  to  transliterate  the  Chinestj 
name??  as  Kausambi. 

^  *-Stupa  of  Bharhut,"  p.  1. 
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Taking  the  yojana  as  equivalent  to  about  seven  miles,  tlie 
approximate  distance  of  50  yojanas  (7  X  50  =  350)  given 
in  the  legend  agrees  well  with  the  position  for  Kausambl 
deduced  from  Hiuen  Tsiang's  data.  The  distance  to  Eosamy 
some  90  miles  greater,  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  estimate  of  50  yojanas. 

The  circumstance  that  Cunningham  held  erroneous  beliefs 
concerning  the  sites  of  Eau^mbl  and  SravastT  does  not 
affect  the  fact  that  Bharhut  lies  on  the  ancient  road  between 
XJjjain  and  Northern  India.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bharhut 
on  the  old  line  of  road  is  therefore  a  likely  position  for  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom. 

Eau^mbl  is  the  scene  of  the  Ratnavall  drama,  of  which 
the  main  subject  is  the  love  of  Udayana  or  Vatpa,  prince 
of  Eau^mbl,  or  Vatsa  pattana,  for  Vasava-datta,  princess 
of  Ujjain.  This  story  is  more  easily  intelligible  when  the 
kingdoms  of  Kau^rabl  and  Ujjain  are  regarded  as 
neighbours.  Hiuen  Tsiang  estimates  that  the  countries 
of  Kau^mbl  and  Ujjain  were  of  the  same  size,  each  being 
6,000  //  (nearly  1,000  miles)  in  circuit.  If  we  assume 
that  the  capital  of  the  Kau^lmbl  country  was  near  Bharhut, 
the  two  countries  must  have  been  neighbours.  The  pilgrim 
gives  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  any  kingdom  or 
country  between  them.  The  kincjdom  of  Chi-ki-to,  or 
Chi-chi-to  ("Records/*  ii,  271),  was  north-east  of  Ujjain 
in  the  direction  of  JlulnsI  and  Mahoba,  and  was  probably 
the  same  as  Jijhoti  or  Bundelkhand. 

According  to  my  view  the  kingdom  of  Kausiimbi  was 
roughly  equivalent  to  Riwil,  and  marciied  with  the  king- 
doms of  IVayaga,  Jijhoti,  and  Ujjain. 

I  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  topography  of  Kausilmbl, 
as  described  by  fliucn  Tsiang,  and  that  of  Kosjim,  as 
described  by  Cunningham  and  Fiihrer,  and  to  show  that 
the  geogiapliical  argument  against  the  identity  of  Kausambi 
and  Kosani,  though  so  strong  in  itself  as  to  need  no  support, 
is  su})ported  by  the  topographical  argument.  To  illustrate 
the  topograpliy  I  make  use  of  an  expedient  which  has 
proved  serviceable  on  other  occasions,  and  summarize  Iliuen 
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Tsiang's  description  in  the  form  of  a  map  drawn  roughly 
to  scale. 

That  description  tells  us  of  a  large  city  some  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  lying  south-west  of  Allahabad,  with 
a  great  forest  extending  for  many  miles  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  the  city. 

The  city  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  possessed  ten 
ruinous  and  nearly  deserted  Buddhist  monasteries,  and  was 
inhabited  by  an  "enormous  number"  of  orthodox  Hindus, 
who  were  provided  with  about  fifty  temples.  Certain  im- 
portant Buddhist  monuments  were  still  recognizable,  and 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  devotes  his  detailed  description  to 
these.  Inside  the  city  the  most  notable  sacred  place  was 
the  temple,  about  60  feet  high,  containing  the  sandal -wood 
statue  of  Buddha.  The  precise  position  of  this  temple  is 
not  indicated,  but  it  stood  within  an  old  palace,  and  was 
probably  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  A  well, 
supposed  to  be  that  at  which  Buddha  bathed,  still  existed 
east  of  the  temple.  The  bath-house  had  been  destroyed 
long  before,  though  the  site  was  still  remembered.  A  group 
of  buildings  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  city,  consisting 
of  a  temple,  a  stupa,  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Gosira,  and 
the  ruins  of  another  bath-house,  was  associated  with  the 
legend  of  Gosira. 

Outside  the  walls  the  remains  described  by  the  pilgrim 
fell  into  two  groups,  one  lying  to  the  south-west  and  the 
other  to  the  south-east. 

The  south-eastern  group,  "  not  far  from  "  ^  the  city  walls, 
consisted  of  a  great  sttlipa  about  200  feet  high,  ascribed  to 
A^oka  (No.  5),  a  monastery  (No.  4)  in  the  garden  of  Gosira, 
another  stupa  (No.  6)  containing  relics  of  Buddha's  hair  and 
nails,  the  double-storied  tower  of  Vasubandhu  (No.  7),  and 
a  building  connected  with  Asahga  (No.  8). 

The  south-western  group  consisted  of  another  great  Ai§oka 
stupa,  also  200  feet  high  (No.  10),  another  hair  and  nails 


^  The  phrase  translated  **not  far  from"  in  Hiuen   Tsiang^s  book  means 
always,  bo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  test  it,  *'  adjacent,"  or  **  quite  close  to." 

j.&A.s.  1898.  34 
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atlipa  (No.  11),  and  the  stone  dwelling  of  a  venomons  A'aga   J 
(No.  9).     This  group  lay  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the    j 
city.     Jiilien  uses  the  words  "  caverne  en  pierre,"  or  "  cave 
in  the  rock,"  for  the  phrase  "  stone  dwelling  "  of  Mr.  Beal. 

Cunningham's  attempts  to  identify  tlie  sites  above 
enumerated  with  particular  remains  at  Kosam  are  most 
unsatisfactory.  His  assumplion  that  the  mound  near  tlie 
ctintre  of  the  great  fort  at  Eosum  coiTesponds  with  the 
temple  of  the  sandal-wood  statue  is  arbitrary,  and  resta 
aolely  on  the  prior  assumptton  that  Kosam  is  the  Eau&Tmbi 
of  Kiuen  Tsiaug. 

Cunningham  makes  no  attempt  to  show  that  there  are  any 
traces  of  the  great  stUpa  of  Asoka,  200  feet  high,  to  the 
south-ea.st  of  the  fort.  He  assumes  that  the  village  of 
Eosam  Khiriij  occupies  the  site  of  the  niupn  merely  because 
squared  stones  of  all  sorts,  including  some  fragments  of 
a  <ilupa  railing,  are  found  in  the  village.  But  such  stones 
may  well  have  been  removed  from  the  interior  of  tho 
adjoining  "fort"  or  city.  If  the  village  occupies  the  site 
of  a  huge  stDpn,  traces  of  a  great  circular  building  should 
still  be  visible,  and  Cunningham  does  not  profess  to  hare 
found  any  such  traces. 

The  attempt  at  identification  of  the  south-western  group 
is  equally  unsatisfactory. 

The  ruins  at  Kosam  occupy  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Jumna,  standing  on  the  cliff.  There  is  no  room  for 
any  group  of  remains  to  the  south-west  ("Reports,"  vol.  i, 
pi,  xlviii),  and  Cunningham  can  only  say  that — 

"  If  Hwcn  Thsang's  south-west  bearing  is  correct,  the  holy 
cave  [i.e.  the  dwelling  of  tho  NSf?"]  "■u*"'  have  been  carried  away 
long  ago  by  the  encroacbmcat  of  the  Jumna,  a^  the  clear  reach 
of-  the  rircr  above  Kosambi.  as  far  as  the  hill  of  Prabhfisa, 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  now  bears  282°  from  tlie  Bouth-west  of 
the  old  city,  or  12°  to  the  north  of  west.  The  hill  of  Prabhaaa, 
which  ia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  is  the  only  rock  iu  the 
Antarved  or  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  In  a  hollow 
between  its  two  peaks  stands  a  modem  Jain  temple,  but  there  is 
no  Cflvora,  and  no  trace  of  any  ancient  buihlinas."     (i,  p.  311.) 
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At  a  subsequent  visit  Cunningham  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  rock-cave,  or  stone  dwelling,  of  the  Naga  mentioned 
by  Hiuen  Tsiang  is  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  cave 
in  the  hill  of  Pabhosa.  In  making  this  identification 
Cunningham  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Fuhrer,  and  both 
these  scholars  have  not  hesitated  to  tamper  with  Hiuen 
Tsiang's  text  in  order  to  support  their  view.  The  Naga's 
abode  was  situated,  according  to  the  pilgrim,  at  a  distance 
of  about  eight  or  nine  //,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  south-west  of  the  citv. 

"At  my  previous  visits,"  Cunningham  writes,  "I  had  looked 
for  this  cave  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna  to  the  west  of  the  city, 
just  outside  the  village  of  Pali.  The  south-west  bearing  is  quite 
impossible,  as  the  general  course  of  the  Jumna  above  the  city  is 

from   north-west  to   south-east It  is  true  that  the 

hill  of  Pabhosa  is  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  great  fort 
at  Garhwa  [icil.  the  fortified  enclosure  between  Kosam  Khiraj 
and  Kosam  Inam],  but  it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
present  villages  of  Kosam  [Inam]  and  Pali,  which  formed  the  old 
city  outside  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

**  On  reaching  the  hill  of  Pabhosa  I  found  that  there  was  not  only 
a  cave  high  up  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  but  that  there  was  also 
a  Naga,  or  serpent,  of  which  everybody  had  heard,  but  which 
no  one  had  seen 

**  The  cave  is  artificial,  and  is  simply  an  old  quaiTy  with  a  pillar 
left  in  front  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  In  front  there  is  a  Jain 
temple,  and  there  are  three  standing  Jain  figures  cut  in  the  rock 
above 

**  The  Chinese  pilgrim  mentions  that  there  was  a  stupa  of  Asoka, 
about  200  feet  high,  beside  the  cave,  but  no  traces  of  such  a 
building  could  be  found.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the 
present  Jain  temple  occupies  the  site  of  some  ancient  building." 

In  March,  1887,  Dr.  Fuhrer  had  himself  lowered  by  ropes 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  entered  the  cave,  where  he 
discovered  interesting  inscriptions  of  kings  named  Babasati 
mitra  and  Asadhasena.^     These  inscriptions  are  in  characters 


*  These  inscriptions  had  previously  been  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Cockbum, 
who  viewed  them  with  a  telescope  from  a  distance. 
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of  t!ie  first  or  second  centuries  b.c.  They  have  no  referene© 
to  Buddhism.  The  only  passage  which  could  be  interpreted 
B9  Buddhistic  ia  the  mention  of  the  "  Ka^sapiya  [KSsyapiya] 
Arhnta."  Dr.  Biihler  points  out  that  these  words  may  be 
interpreted  either  as  "  the  Buddhists  of  the  Kiisyapiya 
school,  or  the  pupils  of  Vardhamiina,  who  was  a  Kai^yapa 
by  gotra."  Considering  that  the  cave  is  a  Jain  holy  place, 
with  a  Juin  temple  in  front  of  it,  and  Jaiu  images  cut  ia 
the  rock  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the  second  alternative 
iiiterpretatioD  is  tbe  only  legitimate  one,  and  that  the 
dedication  by  King  Aijadhasena  must  be  interpret«d  us 
referring  to  the  religion  of  the  Jain  "Vardbamuna,  and  not 
to  Buddhism. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  identity  of  Pabhosa  and 
Prabhiisa,  because  I  am  not  aware  of  any  independent 
evidence  connecting  Prabbjiaa  with  Kausnmbi.  But  tbe 
Pabliosa  cave  does  not  correspond  either  in  distance  or 
direction  with  the  Niiga's  dwelling  visited  by  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
and  it  is  Jain,  not  Buddhist.  The  absence  of  the  sligbtest 
truce  of  the  huge  soutb-westem  sliipa,  still  200  feet  high  In 
the  seventh  century,  ia  very  inadequately  accounted  for  by 
tbe  remark  that  "  it  is  very  probable  that  the  present  Jain 
temple  occupies  the  site  of  some  ancient -building," 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  the  facts  of  Pabhosa  do  not  in  any 
respect  tally  with  the  description  of  the  Ifaga's  dwelliug 
recorded  by  Iliuen  Tsiang,  and  that  the  only  reason  for 
tampering  with  the  pilgrim's  text  is  a  prior  determination 
to  believe  in  the  identity  of  Eosam  and  Kau^mbi. 

While  not  denying  the  existence  of  occasional  errors  in 
the  statements  of  distances  and  bearings  in  the  texts  of  both 
Fii-hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang,  I  protest  strongly  against  tbe 
practice  of  shirking  difEculties  by  facile  alterations  of  the 
texts.  Cunningham  was  far  too  prone  to  indulge  in  this 
easy  method  of  clearing  away  difficulties  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  favourita  beliefs,  and  many  of  his  errors  can  be 
traced  to  bis  unwillingness  to  accept  historicjil  documents 
as  they  stand,  and  his  willingness  to  read  black  where  the 
author  had  written  white. 


^— 
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Many  passages  in  the  texts  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in 
which  Cunningham  rashly  proposed  emendations  can  now 
be  proved  to  be  accurate. 

Cunningham  admits  that,  as  he  failed  to  find  any  trace  of 
the  great  A^oka  stupa  to  the  south-west  of  Kau^ambi,  he 
equally  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  equally  great  stupa 
with  its  accompanying  monastery  to  the  south-east.^ 

The  result  of  all  this  detailed  discussion  is,  that  I  affirm 
with  confidence  that  on  topographical  as  well  as  on  geo- 
graphical grounds  the  identification  of  the  remains  at  Kosam 
and  Pabhosa  with  the  Eau^mbl  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  is 
demonstrated  to  be  impossible. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  existence  of  a  legend  about  the 
presence  of  a  venomous  serpent  in  an  inaccessible  cave  is  no 
proof  that  such  cave  is  the  Naga's  dwelling  mentioned  by 
Hiuen  Tsiang.  Legends  of  snakes  and  dragons  are  associated 
with  most  old  places. 

In  order  to  leave  no  supposed  proof  of  the  identity  of 
Kosam  and  Eau^mbl  unnoticed,  I  may  add  that  the  stone 
inscription  from  Karra  on  the  Ganges,  forty-one  miles  north- 
west of  Allahabad,  does  not  prove  that  Karra  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kau^mbi.  It  states  that  **in  Sambat  1092 
(a.d.  1035),  on  the  Ist  of  the  light  half  of  Ashadha,  the 
paramount  sovereign  Yaso-pala  of  K&te,  at  the  village  of 
Payah&sa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Kau^ambl,  issues  commands 
to  the  principal  persons     .     .     .     ." 

This  statement,  if  correctly  translated,  only  proves  that 
the  village  of  Payahasa,  wherever  that  may  have  been,  was 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Kau^mbl.^ 

Cunningham's  identification  of  the  two-storied  tower  of 
Vasubandhu,  in  the  south-eastern  group  of  the  KausarabI 
sacred  places,  with  a  chamber  in  the  TikrI  mound  utilized 
by  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  as  an  observing  station,  is 
quite  unconvincing.^ 


*  Fiihrer,    Epigraphia    Indiea^    ii,    240 ;     Cunningham,     **  Reports,"    xxi, 
pp.  1-3,  and  pi.  ii. 
^  Cunninghani,  "  Reports,"  xvii,  95,  quoting  Prinsep  in  J.A.S.B.,  v,  731. 
3  ♦*  Reports,"  xxi,  3. 
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The  determination  of  tlie  true  position  of  the  site  of 
bravastl  depends  on  the  geographieal  relation  of  thut  oily 
to  the  two  fixed  points,  Kanauj  and  Kapilavaalu.  The 
recent  discovery  of  Kapiiavastu  renders  the  solution  of 
the  problem  much  more  easy  and  certain  than  it  was  when 
Cunningham  unsuccessfully  attempted  the  task. 

From  Eanuuj  Fa-hian  proceeded  to  cross  the  Ganges, 
and  travelling  in  a  southern  direction,  reached,  at  a  distance 
of  three  yohnns,  the  foi'est,  or  village,  of  A-le.' 

Hiuen  Tsiung.  travelling  100  li  (17  or  18  miles)  south-east 
of  Knnauj.  and  crossing  the  Ganges,  arrived  at  Navadevakula, 
whii'h  is  unquestionably  Newal  in  the  Unao  District  of  Uudh, 
distant  about  18  miles  in  a  direct  Hue  south-east  from 
Kannuj.^ 

The  slightly  greater  dislauce  of  three  yqjaaas,  or  about 
21-23  miles,  traversed  by  Fa-hian,  indicates  that  the  place 
called  A-Ie  by  him  must  be  either  Bangarmiiu  or  Jogi  Kot,' 

I  Fn-liiiiQ.  r-h.  Kiiii.  Tlie  nomc  is  Tnriouslv  iipelt— A-lc  (Li-gge).  A-li  (Gilea), 
A-lo  (BenI),  nnd  Ilo-li  (Laidlny).  The  Cureanlext  uned  by  I.egge  calli  the  plnce 
n  "  village"  ;  tlie  Chineae  teita  used  bf  the  other  traDslators  call  it  a  "  forest." 
Aa  thtre  were  ttupat  at  A-le,  it  is  clear  that  the  place  was  not  merely  a  forest. 
The  UiMii  of  Ainvi,  mentioaed  ra  Itudilhist  works,  and  dcdcrihed  as  "  a  eitj'  near 
n  large  forest"  (ri/aci),  ii  probably  the  luime  a»  Alow  mentioaed  in  the  "Manual 
of  BuddhiBm,"  the  conntry  of  AlaweV  referred  to  in  Yule's  "CHthny,"  tmd  the 
town  called  Alabhiyil  or  Alahhi  by  the  Jains.  Dr.  noerale's  su^'gestion  that 
tbeaa  varions  name*  all  coneapond  to  the  A-le  of  Fa-hian  eeema  plausible 
("  Uonnmental  Antiquities  and  Inscriptions,"  pp.  89,  STI]-  The  legend  of 
ttie  kin^  of  Alow  will  be  found  in  Hardy's  "  Manual,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  269. 

'  "To  the  south-east  of  the  capital,  going  about  100  it,  we  come  to  the  town 
of  Xa-po-ti-po-kule  (Navadevakula).  It  is  situated  un  tlie  eastern  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  and  is  about  20  li  iu  circuit,"     (Beal,  "  Records,"  i,  223.) 

The  mound  of  ruins  at  Ncwal  covers  a  space  of  about  IS  acres,  and  is  sitnaUd 
on  the  high  bauk  of  the  old  Ganges  now  known  as  the  Kalyanl  Xadi.  According 
to  tradition  Newal  represents  a  city  older  than  BiingaTmau,  which  is  caid  to  date 
from  Mutanmmadan  times.  The  ancient  remains  at  Ncnal  consist  of  Rre  mounds, 
one  of  which  is  only  a  mile  from  the  uiounds  of  Bangnnnau. 

'  JogI  Kot  is  "perched  on  a  large  ancient  ihna  [sril.  mound].  A  stntne  of 
Parvati,  locally  called  Phulmati  Devi,  beais  a  short  dedicatory  inscription  in 
characters  ot  the  fifth  century,"  that  is  to  say,  about  contemporary  with  Fa-hian. 
(>' Monumental  Antiquities  and  1  ascriptions,"  p.  271.} 
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fflOKt  probably  the  latter.  The  former  is  about  21  miles,  and 
tile  laH«r  tibout'  23  miles,  in  a  direct  lino  from  Kniiauj. 
lliiiigiinnilii  is  only  about  two  rniles  Houlh-eust  from  Neivul. 
and  ibe  two  places,  in  faut,  form  a  single  site.  Jogi  Kot, 
about  five  miles  nortb-east  of  Bangarmiiu,  may  be  regnrdi-d  us 
g,  suburb  of  the  old  city,  and  as  the  A-le  of  Fu-hian.  Bolb 
Xcwal  and  Diiiigiirmau  are  un  the  undent  line  of  road 
connecting  Malluirii,  Kanauj,  and  Ajodbya.  Six  ferries 
serosa  the  Ganges  are  iu  the  neighbourhood.  Safichankot, 
or  Riunkot,  on  the  Sai  river,  distant  about  25  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  Kanaiij,  Hea  too  far  east  to  be  A-le.  The 
ideuti6cation  by  Dr.  Fiibrer  of  Sanobankot  with  Shii-ulio 
ij  absolutely  impossible. 

Practicully,  the  result  is  (hat  the  A-le  of  Fu-bian  cor- 
responds almost  exactly  with  the  Ifavadevakula  of  HiueQ 
Tsiang,  A-le  being  Jogi  Kot.  f«ur  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Newal  (Sheet  -i  of  Map  of  OudhJ  and  a  suburb  or  appendage 
of  the  cily  Nuvudevfikulu,  wbioh  was  20  li  (or  more  than 
three  miles)  in  circuit.     From  this  pwint  the  difficulty  begins. 

The  Chinese  texts  make  Fa-liian  go  from  A-la  Ifn  >/q/iiiiiiis 
Bouth-eust  in  order  to  arrive  at  "the  great  kingdom  of 
Slia-cbo."  This  statement  takes  the  traveller  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dstauli  in  the  Riii  BareU  District.  This 
village,  Dataull,  occupies  a  favourable  position  at  a  point 
where  6ve  important  roads  meet,  eight  miles  north-west 
from  the  ancient  crossing-pla ce  at  IJalmiiu.  Ruins  are 
known  to  exist  at  t-athunpur,  norlb-wi;st,  and  at  liahiiT, 
south-oast  of  Dataull.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there 
itre  signs  of  antiquity  at  Datauli  itself.' 

The  Corean  text  gives  the  distance  from  A-le  to  8h5-ehc 
RS  three,  instead  of  ten  yq;'u»i(W.  This  statement  brings  the 
traveller  either  to  Pariar  on  the  Ganges,  opposite  Bithur, 


■  Tkac  pUws  wi!l  be  found  on  Sheet «  of  llw  Mitp  of  OaiOt.  PuWuli,  I'l'iuit 
(ituittid  at  a  point  wbitn  fi'p'rovb  niv«t.  one  of  vrliicn  comea  from  Datmnu  (iliui 
■ml  usiilliKr  liom  Bakenr  Ohat,  wns  pruliiibly  iu  undent  timca  a  plnoc  of  wax 
iiiipiirtunpu.  Il  \»  nov  only  n  rillnKc  Jlalirti.  vliich  lita  between  Dutiuli  and 
Dittiu&ii,  tini  twa  \aig»  monniU  ^iruwn  niih  bricks.  Tbira  std  tuIih  akt  ai 
Jailtunpor  uil  uUier  places  in  tbo  uri^ltbiiirhond.  Dnlmnn,  m\aA\  I  have 
~^''~fL  ua  VM)  alMiiMil  place.     A  oouniiliimble  Inir  la  held  tlient  anniully. 
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or  to  ITnwnn,  oq  the  high  road  to  Unao,  about  six  miles 
uorth-eaet  of  Pariar.  Ancient  remairiH  exiat  at  MaWh?, 
liilo,  and  probably  other  places  near  UnwaD.  Pariiir  is 
a  sacred  bathing-place,  and  was  tlie  scene,  according  to 
tradition,  of  a  great  battle  iu  the  olden  lime.' 

The  topographic  ill  details  given  by  Fa-hian  concerning 
Sliii-che  are  so  meagre  that  the  site  of  almost  any  ancient 
town  would  suit  hia  description,  whieli  merely  mentiona 
the  spot  where  Buddha's  tooih-hnish  became  u  ti-ee,'  and 
llio  usual  slCipas  commemorating  the  places  where  the  four 
Buddhas  walked  and  sat. 

Sha-che  is  not  mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  visited  by  him.  Consequently,  it  is 
impossible  to  check  Fa-htau's  statements  and  to  decide 
which  distance  from  A-lc  to  Shii-che  is  correct — tea  yojaaat 
or  three.  There  is  no  diffieuliy  in  finding  an  ancit-nt  site 
at  either  distance.  I  feel  indisposed  to  believe  that  before 
turning  northwards  to  feriivastT,  Fa-hian  went  ao  far  south 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Diilinau,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
accept  the  Corean  text  as  correct,  and  to  place  Shii-che  at 
or  near  Unwiin,  which  stands  at  a  point  where  four  roads 
meet,  exactly  21  miles  from  Bangarmiiu,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  JogI  Kot,  or  A-le.  Local  research  is  required 
to  determine  which  of  the  ancient  sites  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Unwan  should  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  Sba-che. 
For  geographical  purposes  Unwan  may  be  accepted  as 
sufficiently  accurate.  From  Unwan  to  the  probable  site  of 
Sritvasti  the  distance  in  a  north-easterly  direction  is  about 
132  milea  as  measured  on  the  map,  or  some  18  or 
19  i/oj'antis. 

An  obvious  error  in  the  distance  and  bearing  of  Siuvastl 


'  I'ariSr  ie  notictd  hj  Ftibrer  in  "  Monumenlal  Antiquities  and  Insrriptiona," 
p.  372.  For  the  iDfnmatioa  that  remnina  exist  at  Mnkhi  aud  Kan  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  HoBj.  Unwan  is  eiluated  in  about  lat.  26"  IT  N.,  loug.  80°  27'  E.,  and 
about  15  milea  a  little  east  of  north  from  Cawiiporo. 

'  The  tooth-bruah  legesd  was  attached  to  man)'  nidely  separated  placta,  and 
does  not  help  to  fix  the  poaition  of  Shii-che.  In  using  the  spelling  Shii-che 
1  follow  Lfgge.    The  name  is  spelled  Sha-chi  and  &ha-chib  by  other  trauslalon. 
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from  Sba  che  ud fortunately  exists  in  all  the  tests  of  Fa-hian, 
aud  preveaU  us  from  determining  the  position  of  Sbii-(rht  by 
a  cross  measurement.  The  text  miilces  the  traveller  to  say 
that  goiDg  from  Sha-che  to  the  noufh  for  i-i't/lii  yojanas  be 
came  to  the  city  of  Sriivasli,  in  the  kiugdom  of  Koaala. 
This  bearing  and  this  distance  are  manifestly  and  admittedly 
erroneous.  In  a  later  passage  (cha.  xxi  and  xsii)  Fa-hian 
correclly  phiceB  Sriivastl  nearly  13  yojanaa  north-west  of 
Xapilavaslu,  which  ngroes  with  Iliuen  Tsiang's  estimate 
that  £apilavastu  was  "  500  H  or  so  "  south-east  from  the 
Htupa  of  KaSyapa  Buddha  near  Sravasti.  The  site  of 
Xapilavastu  being  now  known  with  certainty,  we  know 
that  SravastT  must  be  looked  for  at  a  distunue  of  about 
84-90  miles  from  Eapilavastti  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 
Consequently  no  further  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  glaring  error  in  the  statement  of  the  bearing 
and  distance  of  tihu-ehe  from  Sriivast!  as  giveu  in  the  texts 
of  Fa-hiau's  book. 

briivasti,  by  reason  of  its  position  in  relation  to  Eapilavastu, 
unquestionably  lay  in  a  north-easterly  direotion  from  Sha-che, 
whether  that  place  is  to  be  looked  for  at  Cnwan  or  at 
Dutuuli.  From  Unwan  the  direct  distance  to  the  probable 
site  of  Sravasti,  north-east,  is  about  \'6"i  miles,  or  18  rjy'anM. 
From  Dataull  tbc  distance  would  be  about  'io  miles,  or 
five  ijojuna»,  greater. 

As  already  observed,  I  am  inclined  to  place  Sha-che  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Unwan.  I  would  therefore  correct 
Fa-hian's  hearing  and  distance  of  Sriivasli  from  Sliii-che  by 
substituting  "to  the  north-east"  and  "  18  (or  19)  t/ojaiias" 
for  the  words  "  to  the  south  "  and  "'  8  yojanaa." 

Tliueu  Tsiang  approached  Sravasti  by  a  different  route, 
travelling  from  EnusambT,  vift  Easapura  and  ViSkhii.  lie 
crossed  the  river,  as  I  have  shown,  at  almost  certainly  either 
Baksar  or  Dulmau.  The  distiinco  iu  a  northerly  direction  to 
Kil^pura  is  not  stated.  I  think  Hiuen  Tsiang  kept  a 
coitsiderable  distance  east  of  Fa-hiau's  route,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  go  near  Shii-che.  K.^sapura  may  very 
plausibly  he  identified  with   the  group  of  ruina  ceiilreiug 
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round   MotianlalganJ,   which   are    described   as    foUowB  by 
Dr.  Fiihrer: — 

"MolianliilgaoJ,  tahsil,  U  miles  south  of  Ukhnaii,  is  built  on 
the  land  of  the  old  village  of  Chorlian-ka-Mau,  which,  however, 
is  (loToid  of  any  r«mainsi  but  the  pargana  of  Mohan) il gun j  abounds 
in  about  20  old  dihi,  which  are  sometimeB  of  great  elevation  and 
extent.  They  ore  quite  deserted,  and  the  only  signs  of  the  ancient 
habitations  are  the  broken  bricks  whith  lie  scattered  over  the 
niuunds,  and  occasionally  a  hut  on  the  summit  devoted  to  some 
deified  hero,  who  is  worahipped  under  the  title  of  Blr.  These 
mounds  are  usually  ascribed  to  the  Bhars  [^tic] ;  but  they  are  in 
fact  the  deserted  sitea  of  Buddhist  tflwns  and  forts.  The  (sresteBt 
of  these  mounds  are  iit  Pahamagiir  Tikuria,  Siris,  and  Nagram- 

"Nagnim,  the  ancient  Nalagrama,  po$seE.<ics  the  ruins  of  a  large 
fort,  the  site  of  which,  a  high  mound  in  the  cenire  of  the  village, 
still  exists.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  in  the  track  of  Sa'ld  [iic] 
tSalar's  invasion ;  for  on  the  mound  of  the  fort  are  the  dargiihs  of 
Munarwar  and  Anwur  Shahida,  and  outside  [are]  the  tumb  of 
Plran  Haji  Bard,  and  a  Ganj  Shahldin.  A  vary  interesting  iantar 
image,  rcprfsentiug  Siva  and  Pfii'vatl,  has  lately  been  dug  out  uf 
the  fort  mound,  and  haa  been  placed  in  the  Luoknow  iTuseum,'' ' 

Kiirsi.  in  the  Bilrubaiikl  Dintrict,  about  27  milea  in 
a  direct  line  from  Mobanlatganj,  corresponds  admirably 
in  position  with  Yisiikha,  which  was  170  or  180  ii  (less 
than  30  miles)  from  Eilsapura. 

Dr.  Fiihrer  describes  Eursi  as  follows  : — 

"  Kurai,  town  in  tahsil  Fathpur,  lat.  27°  8'  N.,  long.  81°  9'  E., 
.  .  .  .  is  perched  on  a  high  dih,  the  site  of  an  old  fort,  said 
to  have  been  called  Kesrigarh.  The  only  objects  of  interest  are 
the  masjid  of  Siiaj-ud-din,  built  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahaa 
in  A.H.   1063  ;    a  mavjid  in  Qazl  tola,  built  during  the  reign  of 

'  "Monumental  ADliijiiilies  and  lD9cri|itioiia,"  p.  267.  In  tUia  work  ths 
compiler  persulcnti;  haa  ined  tbe  mia-apel lings  Bbar  for  Bhar  and  Sdid  foi 

Muhanlalgnnj  will  b«  fauad  on  Sheet  3  of  the  SarvevoT  OcaerarB  Hap  of 
Oudli  (foQr  milea  to  the  inoh).  One  of  the  four  ronds  wliicb  meet  there  comes 
from  Itnluar  Ghat,  Nagrtini  is  about  II  miles  Bouth-euat  of  Mohanlalganj. 
Piilisraaf^r  in  about  seven  and  a  half  milea  a  little  enat  of  north  from  the  same 
centre,  oad  Siris  about  Beren  miles  a  little  east  of  south  from  tbe  »ame.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  which  of  tlie  numerous  mounds  acCuaUr  represent 
KiiAapura.  1  da  not  know  whether  or  not  there  is  authority  for  giriog  XaJagriima 
tut  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  of  Nagraoi. 
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'Alamgir;  and  the  masjid  of  Sa*adat  All  Khan,  erected  in 
A.H.  1193,  as  is  apparent  from  the  Persian  inscriptions  inside  these 
buildings. 

*' About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Kursi  lies  the  village  of 
Mansar,  or  Mahsand,  on  a  very  high  brick-covered  dih  of  great 
extent,  and  below  it  on  the  north  is  a  huge  well  built  of  slabs  of 
kankar,  and  ascribed  to  the  Bhars  [«te;].  The  tomb  of  Sa*ld  [«i(?] 
Nur  Alt  Shah,  who  is  revered  as  a  shahid,  is  a  commonplace 
building.  At  the  neighbouring  village  of  Ghugtir  there  is  another 
large  brick-strewn  mound."  * 

I  cannot  affirm  positively  that  the  ruins  near  Mohan- 
lalganj  and  £ursi  respectively  are  those  of  Ea^apura  and 
Vi^akha.  Ruined  cities  are  too  numerous  in  Oudh  to 
warrant  hasty  assumptions  that  sites  which  suit  fairly  well 
in  geographical  position  are  necessarily  the  precise  sites 
sought  for.  But  I  feel  confident  that  the  direction  in  which 
both  Ka^apura  and  Vi^kha  should  be  looked  for  has  been 
indicated  with  approximate  correctness.  The  exact  sites 
cannot  be  determined  without  detailed  local  research.^ 
Yit^akha  must  be  sought  within  a  distance  of  15  or  20  miles 
from  Lucknow,  to  the  north  or  north-east.  I  have  selected 
Eursi  as  the  site  because  it  is  about  16  miles  from  Lucknow, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  north,  and  is  on  a  main  road.  The 
ancient  lines  of  road  have  often  remained  unchanged  to 
the  present  day.  Ka^apura  must  be  sought  about  30  miles 
south  or  south-west  from  Vii^akha,  that  is  to  say,  between 
Lucknow  and  the  Ganges,  and  not  more  than  15  miles  from 
Lucknow. 

Fa-hian  (ch.  xxi),  travelling  south-east  from  the  city  of 
SravastI  for  twelve  yojanas  (84-90  miles),  came  to  the  birth- 
place of  Krakucanda  Buddha,  called  Na-pei-kea  (Legge). 
Less  than  a  yojana  (say  five  or  six  miles)  north  from  this 
place  lay  the  town,  the  birthplace  of  Kanakumuni  Buddha, 
from  which  Kapilavastu  lay  less  than  a  yojana  to  the  east. 

*  **  Monumental  Antiquities  and  Inscriptions,"  p.  264.  Kursi  will  be  found 
on  the  same  sheet  of  the  map  as  Mohanlalganj. 

'  Mahona,  lat.  27°  6'  N.,  long.  80° 6o'  E.,  situated  16  miles  north  of  Lucknow, 
is  another  possible  site  for  Vidukha.  Several  mounds  of  ruins  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  (Fahrer,  p.  267). 
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The  LumbinI  Garden,  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  Gautama 
Buddha,  lay  about  50  //  (eight  or  nine  miles)  further  east. 

Iliuen  Tsiang  (Beal,  ii,  13)  reckons  the  distance  to  Kapila- 
vastu  as  about  500  li  (84  to  90  miles)  from  the  %tupa  of 
SuSyapa  Buddha,  which  stood  to  the  north  of  a  town  about 
16  li  (three  miles)  north-west  of  Sravasti.  Five  hundred  li 
of  Hiuen  Tsiang  are  the  regular  equivalent  of  12  yojanas 
of  Fa-hian.  The  two  travellers,  therefore,  agree  substantially 
in  their  accounts  of  the  bearing  and  distance  of  Eapilavastu 
from  Sravasti. 

But  Hiuen  Tsiang  (Beal,  ii,  24)  places  the  LumbinI 
Garden  at  a  distance  of  80  or  90  li  (about  16  miles)  to  the 
north-east  of  the  "arrow- well"  near  Kapilavastu.  In  this 
detail  the  later  pilgrim  is  the  more  correct.  We  know  the 
position  of  the  LurabinI  Garden  with  certainty,  owing  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  Asoka  pillar  there.  We  know  for 
a  like  reason  the  exact  position  of  the  stiijya  of  Kanakamuni, 
and  we  therefore  know  the  position  of  Kapilavastu.^ 

The  site  of  the  LumbinI  Garden  is  a  mound  of  ruins 
about  120  paces  in  length  and  breadth,  situated  about  half 
a  mile  west  of  north  from  the  village  of  Padariii. 

Padaria  (Paruria),  in  Xepiil,  in  approximately  lat.  27°  30' X. 
and  long.  8^^  IcS'  E.  The  mound  is  within  a  loop  of  the 
'iililr  ^ladl  (the  River  of  Oil),  which  surrounds  it  on  three 
sides,  and  lies  ju^t  outside  the  edo:e  of  Sheet  102  of  the 
Indian  Atlas.     It  is  about  live  miles  from  the  British  border, 


'  I  vi>iti(l  tlic  site  of  the  J.umbiui  (ianUn  in  Octobir,  1897,  and 
Xiirlivil  ^Kanakanuuii)  and  Kapilavastu  in  January,  ISDS.  Kapilavastu  is 
on  the  cast  or  lett  bank  of  the  IJun^'anL'a  rivt-r,  about  11  miles  from  the 
tiontier,  17  miles  north  from  Mr.  r(j)pe"s  house  at  Birdpur,  an<l  31  mile^  in 
a  north-\vt.st«  rly  dirtctiitn  trom  Uskfi  railway  station.  Dr.  Fiihrer  erroneously 
stales  the  distance  from  Uska  as  38  miles.  The  ruins  ot  Kapilavastu  e\t«>nd 
tor  s«'V(  ral  niih-s  cast  and  west  in  the  fonst.  Tlnir  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  comparatively  small.  My  visit  was  confined  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  city,  near  the  Bfin^Mn^n'i.  Dr.  Fiihrer  was  then  eni^nij^^ed  in  excavating 
a  siries  ot  small  tn^uarc  afupaft,  which  seem  to  be  those  commemorating  the 
slaiiLditcr  of  the  iSakyas.  The  bricks  at  Kapilavastu  are  only  12"  X  7".  The 
bricks  of  the  Asoka  ))eriod  are  IG"  x  0"  in  the  l*ii)rahwa  ,sn}jja  excavatinl  by 
Mr.  l*cj)pe,  and  those  at  Tataliputra  are  often  much  larger.  I  visited  the 
excavations  at  Pat  diputra  in  November,  1^U7. 
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and  about  six  miles  from  Duiha  House,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ricketts,  manager  for  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Measuring  back  from  this  fixed  point  to  Kapilavastu,  as 
determined  by  the  Nigllva  pillar  near  Kanakamuni's  stupa, 
and  by  Hiuen  Tsiang's  itinerary,  and  thence  north-west 
"500  li  or  so"  (13  yojanas  nearly  in  Fa-hian),  we  reach 
a  point  in  Nepalese  territory  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  and 
not  many  miles  from  the  Nepalganj  Road  Station,  on  the 
Bengal  and  North- Western  Railway,  which  station  is  distant 
about  163  miles  from  Gorakhpur. 

Being  convinced  by  a  careful  study  of  the  maps  and  the 
data  given  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  that  Set  (Sahet)  Mahet, 
the  reputed  site  of  Sravastl,^  could  not  possibly  be  the 
real  site,  which  must  be  not  far  from  Nepalganj,  I  determined 
to  verify  my  deductions  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

By  the  kind  offices  of  Colonel  H.  Wylie,  then  Resident 
at  Kathroandu,  the  necessary  passes  for  Dr.  Vost  ^  and  myself 
were  granted  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal.  At  the 
end  of  October,  1897,  we  managed  to  arrange  the  trip,  which 
I  now  proceed  to  describe  from  notes  recorded,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Dr.  Vost,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  October, 
while  all  details  were  fresh  in  our  memory.  I  venture 
to  head  the  narrative  as  that  of 

The  Discovery  of  SravastT. 

**  Dr.  Vost  and  I  left  I^epalganj  Road  railway  station  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  October,  1897,  and  marched  with  elephants 
and  a  light  camp  via  Nepalganj  to  Balapur. 

*'  The  distance  from  the  railway  station  to  the  town  of  Nepalganj 
is  about  four  miles  east  of  north  along  a  good  road.  Having 
paid  our  respects  to  the  local  Nepalese  Suba,  or  District  OflScer, 
we  proceeded  along  a  bad  road,  which  was  in  many  places  flooded, 
about  six  miles,  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  to  Kamdi. 

*  CimninghaTTi,  **  Reports,"  i,  330;  xi,  96.  Set  Mahet  is  too  near  EapUa- 
yastu  and  is  in  the  wrong  direction. 

'  Dr.  Yost,  Civil  Surgeon  of  Gonda  in  Oudh,  is  known  to  the  nnmismatic 
world  as  a  learned  and  accurate  student  of  Indian  Muhammadan  coins.  His 
native  agents  collected  some  preliminary  information,  which,  though  not  accurate, 
was  of  much  service  in  guiding  our  local  inquiries. 
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Tliis  village,  a  poor  place,  stnndB  on  a  low  mound  wliich  e 
tu  be  mostly  natural,  nithough  another  mound  to  the  south  contains 
potshenls,  and  is  ut  least  in  part  artificiiil.  The  Dhiinraha  Nadl 
flows  to  the  west  of  the  villBge. 

"  We  pitched  our  camp  in  s  grove  near  Bulapur,  at  a  distance 
ol  about  half  a  mile  ca»it  of  north  from  EiimilT,  and  about  the  same 
distance  wpst  of  the  Sidhaniit  Eerry  over  the  ItaplT. 

"The  edge  of  the  forest  comes  down  close  to  the  village  of 
Boliipur.  At  a  point  in  the  forest  distant  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village,  we  found  a  very  oxteosive  area  of  low  mounds  running 
epprosiinutely  from  south-west  to  north-cast.  Though  we  could 
not  determine  the  exact  extent  of  these  ruins,  we  satisfied 
ourselves  as  to  their  large  dimensions  by  walking  about  them  tor 
nearly  an  hour,  Tliis  site  appears  to  be  extremely  aucieut. 
covered  with  forest  in  many  plaees  all  hut  impenetrable,  and 
is  deeply  scored  by  watercourses.  No  distinct  traoes  of  any 
wporate  buiUUng  could  be  made  out.  The  whole  i 
down  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  the  bricks  on  the  Burfhoo 
were,  for  the  most  part,  reduced  to  gravel.  We  picked  up  soma  I 
small  and  much  defaced  fragments  of  terra-cotta  figures,  indicating 
the  existence  of  decorated  buiWings. 

"  By  forcing  our  way  through  dense  jungle  across  rannea  wo 
reached  at  a  distance  about  four  miles  from  Saliipur,  in  a  north- 
Hlrterly  direction  ^ri  llie  bank  of  the  liripti,  ii  yprit  known  as 
Intawn  (i.e.  brick  ruins),  and  found  there  a  small  and  low  circular 
brick  structure  about  30  feet  in  diameter.  This  building,  except 
in  90  far  as  it  has  beca  opened  on  the  south  side  down  to 
ground-level  by  treasure -seekers,  is  in  good  order,  and  is  certainly 
a  atSpa  of  early  date.  The  bricks  arc  large  slabs,  measuring  nine 
inches  in  width,  Xo  specimen  on  the  surface  was  sufficiently 
perfect  to  aiiow  of  Its  length  being  determined, 

"  Another  mound  of  brickwork,  not  so  well  preservtd,  was  noticed 
to  the  south  of  the  Hiipa,  and  fragments  of  brick  and  potsherds  are 
discernible  in  the  river  bank  for  about  half  a  mile  southwards 
and  to  the  depth  of  many  feet.  Wo  were  informed  that  the 
remains  were  formerly  much  more  extensive.  They  have  been 
largely  eroded  by  the  river,  which  runs  at  this  spot  with  great 
force  down  a  rather  steep  incline,  and  is  still  daily  cutting  into  the 
bank  and  destroying  trees.  We  were  told  of  masonry  wells  which 
for  a  long  time  stood  out  in  the  river  bed  and  have  recently 
been  carried  away.  The  RaptI  turns  to  the  south  just  above 
Intawa,  and  at  the  bend  must  be  two  or  three  miles  in  width. 
The  banks  are  covered  with  forest  in  all  directions,  both  above 
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and  below  the  bend.     We  heard  of  ruins  at  Nania,  north  of  the 
bend,  and  also  at  Paparl,  to  the  north  of  Nania; 

**  Our  investigations  had  to  be  hurriedly  closed  by  the  approaching 
darkness  of  night,  and  it  was  dark  before  we  reached  our  tents. 
The  people  in  Nepal  are  very  timid  about  giving  information  to 
Europeans,  and  we  were  consequently  unable  to  extend  our 
researches.  Enough,  however,  was  learned  to  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  Intawa  marks  the  site  of  an  extremely  ancient  and  con- 
siderable settlement  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rapt!.* 

•*From  native  information  we  gathered  that  very  extensive  remains 
exist  buried  in  the  forest  north-west  of  Balapur  and  west  of  Intawa. 
The  remains  are  said  to  extend  over  twelve  villages  in  Tappa 
Dhaunrihar.  We  ascertained  the  names  of  seven  of  these  villages, 
namely,  Khajura,  Mandadih,  Chakla-Mahadeo,  Karl  Langri,  Ijarwa, 
Kumdhik,  and  Imilia.  Kumdhik  is  the  name  given  to  the  tract  of 
forest  south  and  south-west  of  Intawa.  So  far  as  we  saw,  the  only 
inhabitants  are  a  few  wandering  herdsmen  occupying  temporary 
huts.  Many  mounds  exist  in  the  Kumdhik  region,  but  a  hasty 
glance  at  some  of  them  while  passing  through  dense  forests  did 
not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  any  of  them  were  artificial 
or  not.  Shisham  {Dalbergia  si'ssoo)  trees  are  numerous,  and  look 
like  the  descendants  of  planted  trees. 

**  The  remains  at  Khajura  are  said  to  cover  a  very  large  area,  and 
to  be  the  most  extensive  of  all.  The  position  of  Khajura  was 
indicated  as  being  about  a  kos  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Balapur. 
The  positions  of  Khajura,  Balapur,  KamdT,  and  Intuwa  are  marked 
with  approximate  correctness  in  the  accompanying  map.  They  are 
not  marked  on  the  original  map,  and  having  little  time  and  no 
surveying  instruments,  we  could  not  determine  positions  with 
absolute  accuracy. 

"  We  heard  vague  accounts  of  some  sort  of  ancient  building  at 
Mandadih,  which  lies  somewhere  west  of  Khajura,  and  about  five 
miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Balapur. 

'*  Ruins  are  said  to  exist  at  another  Balapur  near  the  base  of  the 
hills. 

**  The  distance  from  Balapur  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  seemed  to  be 
about  sixteen  miles,  although  the  map  makes  it  much  less.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  portion  of  the  map  based  on  actual 
survey  comprises  only  a  narrow  strip,  up  to  about  the  latitude  of 


'  There  are  indications  of  old  river  beds  near  Balapur  and  Eamdi  which 
may  possibly  mean  that  at  some  remote  period  the  river  flowed  further  west 
than  it  now  does.     It  is  now  moving  westwards. 
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Nepalpinj,  adjoiuing  the  present  border.     Tide  strip  wm'i 
time  British  territory,  and  was  ceiled  to  Nepal. 

"  The  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  is  said  to  be  mtoied  Udain,  and 
tbe  road  into  the  hills  ascends  from  Obari. 

"The  general  result  of  our  inquiries  and  obserraf.ions  is,  thnt  ruioa 
extend  for  o  distunoe  of  six  or  seven  miles  in  a  Dorlherly  directioa 
from  Kamdi  and  Balnpor,  where  our  camp  waa,  and  for  a  distonoft 
of  several  milea  weat  from  Intawa,  tvhioh  now  atandi)  on  tlie  bunk 
of  the  river. 

"  The  indications  poiat  to  the  existence  of  an  extensive  city  with 
outlying  towns  and  buildings  occupying  the  tract  between  Bai&pur 
and  the  hills  which  is  now  covered  with  dense  Ibrest. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  tho  remains  in  that  truot  which  we  saw 
and  bennl  of  are  certainly  the  remains  of  the  great  city  of  yiuvasti, 
which  waa  already  in  ruins  when  Fa-hian  visited  it  in  or  about 
A.D.  406.'  No  surprise  need  he  felt  at  the  fact  that  the  remaiiu 
of  a  city  ao  long  desolate  are  now  indistinct  and  inconspicuous." 


Although  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  identify  particular 
buildings  at  the  site  of  SnlvastT,  it  is  desirable  that  tha 
future  explorer  should  know  exautly  what  he  has  to  look 
for.  The  niins  of  the  buildiiifja  in  and  around  the 
Jetavana  must  form  an  immense  mass  extending  over 
a  wide  area.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  pilgrinis 
differ  widely  in  their  statements  as  to  the  distance  of  the 
town  of  Eiisyapa  Buddha,  which  Fa-hian  calls  Too-wei 
(Legge).     If  the  distance  of  "16  li  or  so,"  or  three  miles. 


'  "After  Fa-hian  set  ont  from  Ch'aog-giiD,  it  Wok  him  aii  }^«ars  Ui  reach 
CentriLl  India ;  stoppages  then  extended  over  (other)  six  years  ;  and  on  bis  return 
it  took  him  three  jcara  t»  reach  Ta'ing-chow."     (Ch.  il;  I*gge,  p.  115.) 

Fa-hiuu  started  on  his  joumej  "  in  the  second  year  of  the  period  HwSng-che, 
being  the  KehSe  year  of  the  cycle."  Legge  interprets  this  to  mean  a.d.  399 
(p.  9).  Giles  (p.  i)  poiata  ont  that  there  may  b«  aa  error  of  a  year. 
"The  reason  is  that  at  Iho  above  period  the  Tarioua  States  were  separated  from 
and  contending  with  each  other,  and  the  style  of  the  reign  vas  recklMsly  changed, 
Bometimes  annually,  acmctiniea  even  oftener,  without  there  heing  any  fixed  rule." 
Fa-hian,  therefore,  started  in  either  jl.d.  399  or  400,  and  reached  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges,  which  he  calls  Central  or  Mid-India,  six  yeais  later.  His  journey 
to  ^ravastl  iDuet  have  occupied  a  considerahle  time.  He  canaot  have  arrived 
there  earlier  than  a.d.  405  or  106. 
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given  by  Hiuen  Tsiang^  be  correct,  Mandadih  may  prove 
to  be  Too-wei.  We  heard  vague  rumours  of  the  existence 
of  a  conspicuous  building  at  Mandadih.  The  so-called 
**  ditches  "  of  Devadatta,  Kukali,  and  Chan^ca  will  probably 
prove  to  be  deep  pools  in  a  ndla  or  ravine  running  north 
and  south.  The  dry  lake  may  possibly  still  be  traceable. 
But  the  dense  jungle  and  the  decayed  state  of  the  ruins 
will  always  oppose  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  detailed 
identifications.  The  city  seems  to  have  extended  to  the 
RaptI,  which  has  carried  away  the  eastern  parts. 

The  frequent  references  in  the  Buddhist  sacred  books  to 
oravasti  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  give  any  geographical 
or  topographical  information  of  value. 

The  legend  of  Pramati  and  Navamiilika,  daughter  of 
Dharmavardhana,  King  of  Sravastl,  proves  that  the  writer 
knew  that  the  city  was  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  but  does  not 
name  the  river.^ 

The  Dighwa-Dubauli  copper -plate  inscription  of  the 
Maharaja  Mahendrapilla,  dated  in  (Harsha)  Samvat  155 
(a.d.  701),  from  the  Siiran  District,  records  that  the  village 
of  Panlyakagriima  (1.  8)  in  the  Sriivasti  hhuktij  and  belonging 
to  the  Valayika  lisaj/a,  which  lay  in  the  Sravasti  mandaht, 
was  given  by  Mahendrapilla.^ 

The  local  names  here  mentioned  may  possibly  be  at  some 
time  identified.  Paniyakagrama  should  now  be  represented 
by  Paniyaon  or  some  similar  form.  The  exact  meanings  of 
the  technical  terms  bhukti,  visaya,  and  mandala  are,  I  believe, 
not  known. 


^  Weber,   **  Ueber  das  Dac^akumara-Caritam,"  in  Indisclte  Streifen,  Berlin, 
1868.     I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  lloey  tor  this  reference. 
'^  Indian  Andfjuari/,  vol.  xv  (1886),  p.  107. 
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Art.  XXII. — Kapl/avastu  in  the  Buddhist  Books. 

By  T.  Waiters. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  Nepal  associated  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Fiihrer,  Archaeological  Surveyor  in  the  employment  of 
the  Government  of  India,  may  lead  at  an  early  date  to 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  life  of  the  historical  Buddha, 
distinguished  generally  by  the  names  Gautama  and  Sakya- 
muni,  and  in  the  district  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born. 

The  first  of  these  discoveries  was  an  Asoka  pillar,  found  in 
1893  near  the  tank  of  Nigllva,  a  village  in  the  Nepalese 
Terai  (or  Tarai),  about  37  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Uska  station  of  the  North  Bengal  Railway.  This  pillar  has 
an  inscription  which  records  that  King  Asoka,  fourteen  years 
after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  personally  worshipped  the 
tope  of  the  Buddha  Konakamana,  and  added  to  it  for  the 
second  time.  From  the  travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
Fa-hsien  and  Yuan-chuang  ^  we  learn  to  some  extent  how 
this  tope  stood  with  respect  to  the  site  of  Kapilavastu,  visited 
by  them.  Then  last  year  the  oflScial  explorers  discovered 
in  the  same  district  another  Asoka  pillar,  also  bearing  au 
inscription.  In  this  second  inscription  the  king  states  that 
he  set  up  this  pillar  in  the  Lummiui  village  (presumed  to  be 
not  far  from  Kapilavastu)  at  the  very  spot  where  Sakyamuni 
Buddha  was  born.  Further  investigations,  we  are  informed, 
are  to  be  made  in  this  interesting  district,  and  these  may 
lead  to  more  discoveries  of  still  greater  importance.      The 

*  The  common  way;?  of  writing  the  names  of  these  pilgrims  are  Fa-hien  and 
Hiouen-Thsang ;  they  are  also  written  Fa  Hien  (or  Hian)  and  Uiuen  Tsiang. 
In  Chinese  the  name  of  the  former  is  written  f^  ^  and  that  of  the  lutt<?r 
%   (alao  ^)  3J  . 
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ruiija  in  tlie  neighbourhood  are  said  to  bo  very  extensive, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  among  them  some  more  old 
inscriptione  may  be  found. 

While  wniling  for  the  results  of  future  explorations, 
however,  wo  mny  find  it  profilable  to  make  a  review  of  the 
information  we  have  about  the  city  and  district  of  Eapila- 
vafltu,  and  the  connection  of  Gautama  Buddha  therewith. 
This  information,  unfortunately,  is  for  the  most  part  of 
a  most  unsalisfaetory  nature,  being  chiefly  to  be  foutid  in 
legends  and  romuncea,  about  which  it  ia  impossible  to  detier- 
mine  whether  they  are  in  any  degree  based  on  facta,  and 
in  narratives  partly  derived  from  the  romances  or  other 
questionable  sources.  These  narratives  are  to  bo  found  in 
the  various  editions  of  the  Vinaya,  and  in  other  canonical 
works.  There  are  also  incidental  notices  to  be  found  in  these 
treatises  of  Buddha's  visits  to  various  towns  and  cities,  and 
of  his  travels  as  a  religious  teacher.  It  is  not  to  he  supposed, 
however,  that  all  these  notices  and  records  are  to  be  regarded 
as  aulhentic  narratives  of  facts.  They  were  probably  believed 
to  be  true  by  the  hearers  and  the  narrators,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding  when  they  nre  and  when  they  are  nut 
correct  information. 

The  statements  and  opinions  given  in  the  following  pages 
are  mainly  derived  from  Buddhist  books  in  Chinese  trans- 
lations. These  books  are  of  very  unequal  value,  and  they 
often  vary  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  their  descriptive  and 
narnitive  passages.  It  often  seems  to  bo  impossible  to 
reconcile  their  conflicting  statements,  or  to  regard  them  as 
being  derived  from  a  common  original.  No  attempt  can  be 
made  here  to  account  for  these  discrepancies,  or  to  estimate 
the  correct  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  various  authorities. 
Our  task  is  simply  to  try  and  find  out  what  these  scriptures 
tell  us  about  the  town  and  district  of  Kapilavastu  in  the 
lifetime  of  Gautama  Buddha,  and  his  connection  with  them. 

The  periods  about  which  the  few  Pali  and  Sanskrit  books 
quoted  in  the  following  pages  were  composed  may  be  regarded 
as  tolerably  well  known.  For  the  works  which  are  to  be 
found  only  in  Tibetan  and  Chinese  translations  we  have  only 
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the  dates  of  the  translations  with  occasional  scraps  of  in- 
formation as  external  evidence,  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
probable  period  of  the  composition  is  indicated  by  the 
contents.  Such  popular  books  as  Hardy's  "  Manual  of 
Buddhism/'  Foucaux's  *'  Rgya  Tcher  Rol  Pa,"  and  Mr.  Beal's 
"Romantic  History"  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  the 
reader,  and  little  reference  is  made  to  them  here.  The  works 
principally  used  as  authorities  are  Chinese  translations  of 
Buddhist  books  not  generally  accessible,  and  belonging 
largely  to  the  Vinaya  and  Agama  compilations  on  one  hand, 
and  to  the  group  of  Romances  on  the  other.^ 


Origin  and  Supposed  Site  op  Kapilavastu. 

The  legends  and  romances  about  the  great  religious 
reformer  of  India  known  as  Gautama  Buddha  describe  him 
as  having  been  born  in  the  Lumbini  Garden,  near  the  city  of 
Kapilavastu.  This  city,  according  to  the  mythical  accounts 
of  the  Buddha's  royal  ancestors,  had  been  founded  by  the 
sons  of  an  Ikshvaku  king  of  the  Solar  race.  The  king,  who 
reigned  at  Potalaka  according  to  some  or  at  Saket  according 
to  others,  yielding  to  the  intrigues  of  his  queen  or  concubine, 
drove  his  four  sons  into  exile.  These  princes,  accompanied 
by  their  sisters  and  a  large  retinue,  went  northwards,  and 
after  a  long  journey  halted  at  a  pleasant  suitable  site  near 
the  hermitage  of  a  rishi  named  Kapila.  The  rishi  welcomed 
the  exiles,  and  with  solemn  rite  gave  over  to  them  a  piece  of 
ground  on  which  to  settle  and  build  their  city.  When  the 
city  was  laid  out  and  occupied,  the  settlers  called  it  in 
gratitude  Kapilavastu  or  Kapilanagara,  from  the  name  of 
their  kind  patron.  This  happened  in  a  period  of  remote 
antiquity. 

The  city  of  Kapilavastu  thus  founded  was,  according  to 
the   generally   received   accounts,    situated   near   or   at   the 

*  The  texts  used  are  those  of  the  recent  Japanese  revised  edition  of  the 
collection  of  Buddhist  books  kept  in  the  libraries  ot  the  monasteries  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  References  are  ffiven,  however,  to  Mr.  Bunyio  Nanjio's 
valuable  Catalogue,  and  the  dates  of  the  translations  are  taken  from  that  work. 
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southern  slopes  of  the  Himavat  mountains,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Koaala.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  it  liail 
II  lake  (or  pond),  and  it  was  on  the  borders  of  a  copse  of  siiku 
or  teak  trees.  In  the  Chineae  translations  the  river  on  which 
the  city  stood  is  called  Bhagira  or  Bbagirathi  or  Ganges, 
and  the  name  Rohini  for  it  does  not  seem  to  occur.' 

It  must  be  notiued,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  Chinese 
texts  the  site  of  Kupilavastu  is  placed  in  a  district  to  the 
north  of  the  Himavat,  the  royal  exiles  being  represented  aa 
liaving  crossed  this  range  and  settled  on  the  south  side  of 
u  mountain  beyond.  Thus,  according  to  one  version  of  tho 
story,  Siddbiirtlia  (the  Buddhu),  replying  to  King  Ilimbisara's 
questions  about  bis  home  and  family,  suya ;  "  I  was  born  to 
the  north  of  the  Snow  Mountains  in  the  Sakka  country,  in 
the  city  of  Eapilavastu ;  my  father's  name  is  Suddhoduna, 
and  the  family  name  is  Gautama."'  This  confliot  of 
authorities  as  lo  whether  Kapilavastu  was  to  the  south  or  tha 
north  of  the  Himavat  mountains  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  circumstances  to  be  related  hereafter.  Hut  the  majority 
of  texts  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  thut  the  city  wa* 
situated  on  or  near  the  southern  slopes  of  these  mountains. 

Accepting  this  theory,  however,  when  we  try  to  learn 
from  the  Buddhist  scriptures  the  precise  situation  of 
Kapilavastu  with  respect  to  other  towns  and  cities,  we  are 
rather  disappointed.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  it  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  world  or  of  Jambudvlpa,^  a  description 
very  u n satis  tactory  from  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
ilore  precise  statements  place  the  city  not  in  Kosala  but 
in  the  Vrijjian  country,  and  the  "  Chang-a-han-ching " 
makes  it  to  have  been  situated  not  far  from  Pava,  a  con- 
siderable town  of  that  country.*     These  statements  are  of 

'  Fo-ptn-bsing-chi-ching,  ch.  4  [Bunvio  Nanjio's  Cutfllopne,  No.  680. 
tr.  Ml),  htK  qoDted  by  the  short  title  "  fising-cbi-cbing."  BudtIo  Kanjia'a 
Cutalngiii.'  is  quoted  by  the  ablireviBlion  "  Bon," 

'  Mi-Hba-Hai-bo-hni-iFU-fSn-lu,  ch.  Ifi  (Bun.,  So.  1,122,  tr.  424),  here  quoted 
by  its  usual  short  title  "  Wu-fcn  ViiiBya";  6«ii-fCu-lii-l«iing,  cli.  31  (Bun., 
Nu.  1,117,  tr.  406),  here  quoted  by  tbo  abort  title  "  Ssfi-fcn  ViuHya." 

>  I-Fh'u-p'u-sa-p&n-cb'i-ebing,  p.  2  (Hud.,  No.  6U9,  tr.  about  314} ;  Hsiu- 
lising-pC'D'Ch'i-cbiag,  ch.  I  (llua.,  ttti,  S64.  tr.  1(17).  the  "  Cbarya-nidaua-aulru." 

'  Chimg-a-ti«D-ching,  vh.  ri  (Bun.,  Nu.  H5,  tr.  413). 
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imporlance,  as  we  sbtill  see  at  a  subaeqiient  stage.  From 
Sravasti,  the  oapitui  of  Kosula,  to  Kapilnva«u  was  a  journey 
of  throe  days  for  Sttddhodanii's  rai^saenger,  but  one  of  seven 
ilnya  and  uiglita  for  the  wretched  old  king  Praseuajit  and 
his  quepti  when  fugitives.'  From  the  two  Chiueae  pilgrims 
Fa-hsien  and  Yuan-chuang  (Iliouen  Thsang)  we  learn  that 
tbe  Eapilavastu  which  they  viciited  was  about  ninety  miles 
distant  from  Sravosti  in  a  south -euslerly  direction.'  From 
Itajagriha  to  Xapilavastu  the  distance  was,  according  to 
the  "Jaiaka,"  dxty  yojanas  (no  direotion  being  stated), 
according  to  the  "  Hsing-chi-cbing "  ten  yojanas,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  olhor  authorities  fifty  yojanits,  the  "  Hsitig- 
chi-chitig "  placing  the  former  city  to  the  south  of  the 
latter.*  In  the  "  Sutta  Kipiita  "  certain  Brahmins  setting 
out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ajuka  in  the  Deccan,  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Huddba  at  Sravasti  (Savatti)  and  back. 
Their  route  lay  by  Ujjeni  and  other  places  to  Eosarabi  and 
Siiket.  thence  on  to  Sayatthi,  Seiavyam,  Eapilavatthu,  and 
Kusioura,  and  round  Id  Pava  and  Yesali,  the  Msgadhan 
city,  and  the  Stone  Chaitya.'  Dr.  Oldenberg  is  evidently 
ealigfied  with  the  simple  enumeration  of  places  in  this 
passage,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
and  it  is  uppareully  second-haud. 

Il  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  at  length  to  the  identifica- 
lion  of  Ihe  site  of  Kapilavastu  made  by  Mr.  Carlleyle  and 
accepted  by  General  Cunningham.  The  discovery  of  the 
Asoka  pillars  iu  the  neigh  liourhood  of  Nigllva  shows  ua 
that  the  Kapilavastu  of  Asolca  and  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
was  in  that  district.  "  Nigllva  is  a  small  Nepulese  village 
in  the  Turai,  or  lowland  below  the  hills,  iu  the  Tuhail 
Taulchvii  of  Zilla  Dutwal,  about  thirty-eight  miles  north-west 


■  Eoa-p<>a-9baa'i-th'ie-ju-pa-p'i-nA-fe,  P'o-t^ng-shi,  cb.  9  (Bun.,  Ko,  1,133, 
tr.  TIO).  Tbw  anil  the  Mber  purlions  of  tbe  Vingj^  of  the  SirvistiTadin  Sclioal 
Hre  hum  tiuol<id  by  tlie  clioit  titlu  *■  duirfttii  VJnuja,"  with  Ihn  title  al  envli 
n-otiuii  Hilil'il.     I.iu-li-witDe-thing  (Sua.,  Ho.  671,  tr.  abaut  3»a]. 

■  Ko.Vii'i-tlii.  di.  22 ;  II«i-yu-clii,  oh-  6. 

'  Jatiika  (<<<].  Kauaball),  vol.  i.  [i.  BT;  Haing-vhi-ching,  cfag.  23,  37:  ''hiag- 
liu].wiu>;.j<iiu-m«>p'su-vhing  (Bun.,  Ifa.  733.  tr.  *&6). 

•  SixVJi  .Nipnti^p.  18i  iP.T.8.):  OliteubtiTf 's  "  Buddhu,"  S.  Ill  (3r>l  ediliuuj. 
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of  the  TJska  Bazar  slatioa  on  the  Bengal  and  North- 
Wustern  Railway."  Puderia,  the  site  of  the  Lumbini 
Garden,  is  about  two  mitea  norlh  of  the  toivn  of  Bhag- 
vaihpur  in  the  same  district.  Here,  we  are  told,  ara  the 
ruins  of  Kapilavastu  covering  nn  immense  space,  "  to 
be  traced  over  a  length  of  seven  English  niiloa  and 
a  breadth  of  about  three  English  miles."' 

We  should  remember,  however,  that  Eapilavastu  is  not 
represented  in  all  the  Buddhist  scriptures  aa  a  large  and  J 
iliiuHsbing  city  endowed  with  many  monasteries  and  other  , 
public  buildingis.  In  moat  of  the  romances  and  in  tbs 
deacnptious  taken  from  or  founded  on  these,  it  is  generally-  , 
a  great  and  glorious  city  with  the  magaificeace  becoming 
a  royal  capital.  But  in  several  treatises  it  is  also  represented 
as  a  small  unimportant  towu  without  any  attractions. 
Aueorditig  to  a  legend  given  in  the  "Sarvata  Vinaya  "  it  j 
WHS  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  young  Sukya  colonists 
oven  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  history.  In  that  woric 
wo  read  that  when  the  families  of  the  Ikribviiku  princes 
were  growing  up  Kapila  complained  that  their  noisa 
disttirbc'd  liia  rolipious  exorcisea.  He  proposed  to  go  awa' 
but  the  Sakyas  persuaded  him  to  remain,  and  he  assigned 
them  a  good  site  at  n  short  distance  from  his  hermitage. 
Hero  the  city  was  built  to  which  Kapila's  name  was  given, 
uud  it  was  occupied  by  the  families  of  the  exiles.  But  this 
city  was  soon  found  to  bo  too  small,  and  the  families  had 
to  remove  to  another  place,  where  under  the  guidance  of 
a  deva  they  settled  and  built  a  new  city,  which  they  called 
Devadaha.  This  is  the  Kola  and  Vyiighrapattha  {or  Vya- 
ghrapur)  of  various  treatises,  and  a  different  origin  for  it 
is  given  in  several  other  legends.  Again,  in  certain  Abhi- 
dhurraa  treatises,  such  as  the  "  Ta-chih-tu-lun,"  we  find 
Kapiliivastu  referred  to  as  a  small  town  inferior  to  Sravasti, 
and  in  some  enumerations  of  the  great  cities  of  "Central 


'  ■'  The  BirthplBCB  of  Gantsnia  Budillia,"  bj  V.  A.  Smith,  in  Journal  K,A.8., 
July,  1897,  p.  ei6;    Buhler,  in  Sitz.  K.  A.  d.  Wiss.  in  Wien,  Phil,  hist., 

Jaiiuaij-  7,  1II97. 
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India'*  its  name  does  not  appear  J  It  is  true,  however, 
that  Ananda  is  made  to  describe  it  as  a  beautiful  and 
splendid  city. 

As  we  have  seen,  some  Chinese  translations  of  Buddhist 
texts  put  Kapilavastu  far  north  beyond  the  Snow  Mountains 
(the  Himavat  or  Himalayas).  This  fact  helps  to  explain 
some  extraordinary  statements  to  be  found  in  other  Chinese 
books.  Thus  the  Life  of  the  pilgrim  Chih-m^ng  places 
Kapilavastu  1,-iOO  li  (about  260  miles)  to  the  south-west  of 
a  place  called  K^i-sha  (^  ^),  that  is,  perhaps,  Gesh.  In 
this  latter  country  the  pilgrim  saw  the  Buddha's  bowl  and 
marble  spittoon,  and  at  Kapilavastu  he  saw  a  hair  and  a  tooth 
of  the  Buddha,  his  ushnisha,  and  his  luminous  image  in  the 
rock.  The  pilgrim  Chih-ra^ng  was  in  India  about  the  year 
435  A.D.  Then  the  Life  of  Buddhabhadra,  a  contemporary  of 
Fa-hsien,  describes  that  man,  doubtless  on  his  own  testimony, 
as  a  Sakka,  a  man  of  Kapilavastu,  and  a  descendant  of  Prince 
Amritodana.  But  this  man  is  also  described  as  having  been 
bom  at  the  city  of  Na-k'o-li  {%  PpJ  jflj)  in  North  India.  In 
these  two  narratives  Kapilavastu  seems  to  be  identified  or 
confounded  with  Nagar,  a  once  famous  place  in  the  Jellalabad 
Valley,  wrongly  identified  with  the  Nagarahara  of  a  later 
Chinese  traveller.^ 

For  the  names  Kapila  and  Kapilavastu  the  Chinese  seem 
to  have  obtained  from  their  foreign  teachers  several  explana- 
tions more  or  less  correct.  Thus  we  find  Ts'ang-s^  (^  -g,) 
or  'Azure-colour'  given  as  the  meaning  of  Kapila.  This 
term  *  Azure-colour '  was  also  applied  to  the  appearance  of 
Siddhartha's  face  at  the  end  of  his  long  period  of  fasting  and 
self-mortification,  and  in  each  case  it  is  expressive  of  the 
man's  sallow,  starved  appearance.  But  Kapila  is  better 
translated  by  Huang-fa,  or  Yellow-Hair,  or  by  Huang-t*ou, 
Yellow- Head,  and  the  city  is  Huang-t*ou-chii,  as  if  Kapila- 
vastu, the  residence  of  Kapila.     Another  interpretation  of  the 


1  Sarvata  Vinava,  P'o-scng-shi,  ch.  2 ;  Ta-chih-tu-lun,  cb.  3  (Bun.,  No.  1,169, 
tr.  405). 

*  Kao-seng-chuan,  chs.  2,  3. 
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name  of  the  city  is  Miao-t§  (j^-  ^),  ExcellsHt-tirt-ie  or  JIW- 
gualides.  Then  the  Knpilavastu  diatrict  or  the  Sakka  region 
ia  tucntioned  by  the  name  Chih-ts^-kuo  (^  ^  g),  or  Red- 
inarBb-country,  evidently  the  translation  of  a  Sanskrit  term. 
In  connection  with  this  last  name  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  year  a.d.  438  an  embassy  from  Yue-ai  (^  ^),  Moon- 
loved,  king  of  the  Ea-p'i-Ii  (J^  [Jt  |g)  country,  arrived  ia 
China,  This  country — that  is,  its  capital — was  described  as 
situated  on  the  aide  of  a  lake  to  the  east  of  a  river,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dark  purplish  rocks,  Ka-p'i-U 
may  be  for  Kapilavasln,  or  it  may  be  for  some  other  district 
in  India,  hut  it  could  not  have  been  the  Kapilavastu  >-isit«d 
by  Fa-hsien.' 

EaFILAVASTU      as      9EKX     AND      DESCRIBED      BY      AsOKA     AND 

THB  Chinese  Pilgrims. 

As  ia  well  known,  the  great  King  Asoka  is  represented  ns 
having  made  a  personal  visit,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
vencruble  Sthavira  Upagupta,  to  Kapilavastu  and  the 
Liimbiiii  Gardeii.=  Several  ceuturiea  lifter  bis  time  these 
places  were  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-hsien,  and 
two  centuries  later  by  another  Chinese  pilgrim,  Yuan-ohuang 
(Hiouen-Tbsang). 

It  may  be  useful  for  us  to  recall  here  the  various  objects 
of  Buddhistic  interest  at  Kapilavastu  as  enumerated  in  the 
"  Asokavadilua"  and  in  the  narratives  of  the  above-mentioned 
Chinese  pilgrims.  Fa-hsien  describes  the  city  as  very  like 
a  wilderness,  with  no  inhabitants  beyond  the  congregation 
of  Buddhist  monks  and  a  score  or  two  of  lay  people,  and 
all  the  country  round  as  in  a  similar  state  of  utter  desolation. 
The  second  pilgrim  found  all  the  towns  of  the  district  in 
the  same  deserted  condition,  but  he  mentions  the  foundations 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  as  still  visible.     For  his  information 

'  Song  »!iu,  ch.  B7.  The  name  of  thU  country,  Ks-p'i-li,  occun  also  in 
other  ChiiH«e  treatiwa,  and  it  wbb  ci-idently  not  Knpilaviistu. 

'  DivjSvBdanD,  p.  390  H. ;  A-yii-wang-chiinn  (Bun.,  No,  1,4S9,  tr,  about 
300);  A-}'u-iraug-cluag(Bun.,  >'a.  1,313,  tr.  fil2J. 
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nlKiut  these  fouiidalions  the  pilgrim  waa  uucloubledly  in- 
(iL-bteil  to  the  locul  monks,  and  ull  llie  various  sites  were 
erideully  known  only  by  the  memorials  wbiub  bad  been 
erecled  on  tbem. 

At  Kapilavastu  on  the  site  of  Suddhodnnu's  palaco 
Fa-hsien  saw  a  represenlation  of  the  Prince's  {i.e.  the 
Buddha's)  niotber  with  rhe  I'riiice  about  to  euter  her  womb 
ou  a  white  elephant.  This  was  apparently  seen  by  Yuiiu- 
chuung  altto,  who  menlions  another  likeness  (or  image)  of 
the  queen  and  one  of  the  king.  Further,  Fa-hsi<;tt  saw 
topes  (or  cbaityas  rather)  on  the  spots  wheru  the  Prince 
outside  tbe  east  gale  of  the  city  saw  the  sick  man  sad 
told  his  coachman  to  drive  back,  and,  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
ontaide  the  other  gates  where  tbe  old  man,  tbe  corpse,  and 
tbe  religions  ascetio  were  secu.  These  also  are  mentioned 
by  Yuim-ebuang,  but  Upagupla  only  pointed  out  to  Asoka 
the  piaue  where  iSiddhiirthu,  oppressed  by  the  thoughts  of 
old  age,  sickness,  and  death,  went  away  to  tbe  forest.  The 
two  Chinese  pilgrims  saw  tbe  merooriul  at  tbe  place  where 
Asita  predicted  the  infant  Prinue's  future,  and  this  spot 
waa  also  pointed  out  to  Asuka.  The  pilgrims  further 
mealion  meinoriuls  at  the  places  where  the  Prince,  in  com- 
petition with  his  kinsmen,  shot  the  arrow  which  produced 
a  spring  of  water,  where  the  father  met  his  son  when  the 
latter  was  coming  to  tlie  cily  for  the  first  time  aa  Buddha, 
and  where  the  000  young  Sukyas  were  admitted  into  the 
new  Order.  Fa-hsien  ulune  luonlions  a  tope  at  the  place 
where,  while  the  Buddha  was  prouchiiig  to  the  devas,  tbe 
Four  Dcva-rajabs  guarded  tbe  doiirs  so  that  bis  father  could 
not  enter.  Both  pilgrims  tell  of  the  tope  at  the  place 
where  the  Buddha,  sittiug  under  u  banyan  (or  a  large)  tree, 
ucoepled  a  robe  fi'oni  Prajapalt,  tbe  bunyan  being  seen 
apparently  by  Fa-hsien  ul  least.  This  tree,  according  to 
Yuan-chuang,  was  close  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Banyan 
Park,  which  he  places  three  ur  four  It  (about  two-lbirda  of 
u  mile)  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  Nyugrodharama 
(Nigrodhariima)  or  Banyan  Park  (or  Ariimuj  was  to  the 
HuUdbists  one  of  the  most  intt^n-aLin^  ttiglits  of  £apiiavualu. 
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iinci  one  cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
"  Aeokuvadana."  Hero  tbe  Buddlia  sojounied  and  delivered 
some  of  his  discouraes,  and  Yuan-chuang  saw  ia  it  an  Asoka 
lope  at  the  apot  where  the  Buddha  preached  to  his  futfaar. 
We  find  the  place  called  the  "  Sukyas'  Araina"  and  the 
"  Kakyas'  Banyan-Park  Vihara,"  but  coniraonly  it  is  airaply 
the  Banj'au  Park  (or  Ai'Snia).  It  is  also  called  in  Chinese 
translation  the  "  To-kSn-shu-yuan,"  tho  Park  {or  Arama) 
uf  the  maiiy- rooted  tree.  Tlus  wua  evidently  a  place  of  resort 
und  temporary  residence  before  it  had  a  Buddhist  establish- 
luont.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  any 
building  here,  at  leaat  in  the  lime  of  the  Buddha.  "We 
are  tcld,  indeed,  of  iSuddbodana  building  a  monastery  here, 
and  Yuan-chuang  makes  tbe  Ituddhu,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  visit,  stay  in  the  Nigrodhiiiiima.  But  the  Buddha  is 
generally  described  as  bc-iug  in  the  arama  sitting  under 
a  tree  or  under  the  trees.  It  waa  in  the  establiahment  here 
that  be,  as  the  pil^rima  narrate,  accepted  from  his  devoted 
foster-mother  the  beautiful  vestment  which  she  hud  made 
for  him,  handing  it  over  to  the  congregation  of  the  brethren. 
Both  pilgrims  mentiun  the  topea  wbicb  commemorated 
events  in  tbe  invasion  of  tbe  city  and  slaughter  of  its 
inhabitants  by  King  Virfidhika,  and  of  the  one  which 
marked  tbe  place  where  the  Prince  sat  under  a  tree 
(according  to  the  "  Asokavadana "  a  jambu)  and  watched 
the  plougbers  at  work.  Yuan-chuang  alone  mentions  a 
temple  or  cbaitya  with  a  representation  of  tbe  Prince  on 
his  white  horse  in  the  air,  that  is,  in  tbe  act  of  flying  over 
the  city  wall ;  also  tbe  temple  to  which  the  infant  Prince 
was  borne  in  order  to  be  presented  to  the  guardian  deity. 
This  temple  was  pointed  out  also  by  Upagupta  to  Asoka, 
then  still  tlio  shrine  of  the  "Yaksha  who  gave  the  Sakyaa 
increase,"  but  in  Yuun-chuang's  time  a  temple  of  MaheSvara. 
This  pilgrim  also  tells  of  a  cbaitya  with  representations  of 
Hiihula  and  of  his  mother,  not  mentioned  by  Fa-hsien,  and 
he  alone  tells  of  the  Elephant  Bitch  and  the  cbaitya  in  which 
tbe  Prince  was  represented  aa  a  schoolboy.  The  site  of  the 
schoolroom  had  been  pointed  out  to  Asoku  by  bis  guide. 
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Other  pUocw  aix'  menlioniid  in  the  jWika  romance  which 
are  not  id  ihe  narratives  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  These 
are  the  spot  at  which  King  Suddhodana  prostrated  himself 
in  adoration  of  the  infant  Prince;  the  place  at  which  the 
foster-mother  Prajiipati  uursed  the  motherless  baby ;  tlie 
place  where  the  boy  became  accomplished  in  the  arts  of 
riding.  ilrivinR,  and  the  use  of  amis;  the  site  of  his 
gymnn<iuni  ;  iitid  the  pluce  whore,  encompassed  by  100,000 
devni.,  he  enjoyed  himself  with  60,000  prelly  girls.  Tho 
texts  from  which  the  Chinese  translations  were  made  do 
□□t  rauke  dcvHs  atttind  the  Priuoe  while  he  frolics  with 
his  maidens. 

Now  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  all  tho  sites  mentioned 
in  the  Anoka  romance,  and  nearly  all  those  described  in 
the  narratives  of  the  pilgrims,  derive  their  existence  from 
the  romancea  and  legends  about  the  Buddha's  birth  and 
early  Ufa  The  romances  generally  terminate  with  uti 
SccoHot  of  the  triumphal  return  of  the  Prince  119  Buddhu 
to  his  native  city.  As  t-o  subsequent  events  of  his  life- 
time, the  Chinese  pilj^rims  t^II  u.i  only  of  memorials 
connected  with  Virudhika'a  invasion.  This  event  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  "  Asokavadana,"  but,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  it  is  narrated  with  variations  of  detail  in 
eeveml  of  the  old  Ituddhist  texts. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  there  were  certain  objects  in  or  at 
Knpiluvustn  of  which  the  Asoka  romance  and  the  pilgrims' 
narratives  do  not  make  any  mention.  These  objects  ar» 
all  referred  to  in  the  Buddhiint  scriptures,  and  they  were 
all  connected  with  the  great  Master's  career.  Now  we 
know  that  Asoka  and  the  pilgrims  travelled  in  India  with 
the  express  purpose  of  personally  visitijjg  the  scenes  of 
tho  Buddha's  life  and  work.  So  their  silence  as  to  the 
stlet  and  other  objects  now  to  be  mentioned  is  very  note- 
won  hy. 

Among  the  places  which  the  pilgrims  might  have  been 
ex]>ected  to  see  and  describe,  one  of  the  moat  important 
was  the  aitu  of  the  groat  Njiulhugara  or  Asaembly  Hall. 
This  hull,  about  which  Yuuit-chuang  kritw,  was  built  by 
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UiH  Sukyaa  of  Kapilavaslu  in  the  Buddhii's  time,  and  it 
was  evidently  a  large  aiid  solid  structure  with  stone 
pavement  and  furnished  with  pillars.  When  it  was 
tinished  the  Sakyas  of  the  city  decreed  that  it  was  not 
to  be  used  by  anyone  wlialever  nntil  it  had  been  formally 
opened  and  used  by  the  Buddha.  The  use  of  the  hall  by 
the  young  prince  Viriidbiku  before  the  inauguration  waa 
resented  by  the  Sakyas  its  a  desecration,  and,  according 
til  some  authorities,  led  ultimately  to  the  dreadful  results 
presently  to  be  described.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
faituation  of  the  hall,  some  texts  placing  it  inside  the  city, 
and  others  putting  it  a  short  distance  outside.' 

Another  very  interesting  place  near  the  city  waa  the 
"  Sow's  Tank."  By  the  side  of  this  waa  the  "  Arama  of  the 
Parlvradjakn  tirthikaa,  called  the  place  of  the  Sow."  Another 
mime  for  this  ariima  was  the  "Udumbara  Arama"  of  the 
Non-Buddhiata  (tirtbikas).  It  waa  near  this  that  Ananda 
found  the  mangled  and  scattered  remains  of  the  thousands  of 
Sakyas  killed  wilh  cruel  torture  by  King  Viriidhika.^ 

Then  there  was  a  tope  close  to  a  banyan-tree  outside  that 
gate  of  the  city  tlirouf^h  which  the  Prince  passed  when  he 
went  out  into  the  wilderness  to  seek  the  way  of  salvation. 
There  waa  also  the  tope  erected  at  their  city  by  the  Sakyaa 
of  Eapilavastu  over  the  share  of  the  Buddha's  relics  which 
they  had  obtained  from  the  Mallas  of  Kusiiiugura,  and  of 
this  tope  or  its  ruina  there  should  have  been  mention.' 

Further,  near  the  Banyan  Park  waa  the  Mahiivana  or 
Great  Wood  to  which  the  Buddha  sometimes  resorted.  He 
is  repreaented  as  passing  the  afternoon  here  absorbed  in 
religious  meditation  (that  is,  sleeping)   under  a  bilva-tree. 

'  P'i.na-ye  or  Chie-iin-Tuan-eliing,  cb,  i  llUo.,  No.  I.lSfl.  Ir,  378); 
Tua-u-han-ching,  ch.  43  (Dud.,  No.  o44,  Ir.  4'2U  to  470)  ;  Sniiivut,  XikivB, 
Yol.  iT,  p.  1»2  (P.'r.S.) ;  l-teu-ching,  ch.  2  (Bun.,  No.  674,  tr.  2''2  to  280; ; 
Txdng-i-a-han-chiDg,  ch.  26  (Uun.,  Xo.  643.  tr.  38o). 

>  AbhidharmamahivibhBHbB-luu,  cb.  105  (Bun.,  Xo.  1,263.  Ir.  G.iflj ;  Vibhnitbii- 
lun,  ch.  13  (Bun.,  Xa.  1.279,  tr.  3K3] ;  Kockhill,  Life  of  tbo  Bnddlia,  p.  \ia. 

'  Hsing-chi- clung,  oh.  17;  Mo- ho- Mo- y«- chine,  fli.  2  (Biin.,  tin.  3S2, 
tr.  about  660);  Pan-ni-hnan-cbing,  ch.  2  tBun,,  Xo.  119.  Ir,  uhout  350).  In 
8.B.E.,  tol.  xi,  p.  134,  Mr.  Bbja  Davids,  by  b  >lip,  omits  this  tone,  which  is 
dulj  mentioned  in  the  "  Mnhiipuriaibbuiia  Bullnm"  (Joiipi:il  K.A.S.,  vol.  viii, 
p.  260). 
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The  Great  Wood  may  be  another  name  for  the  Kapilavat 
Wood,  in  which  the  Buddha  sojourned  once  with  his  500 
arhats.  We  read  also  of  the  ''  PH'lo-ye'Chi{ti)  (%  H  flB  IJ;) 
Clump/'  to  which  the  Buddha  walked  from  the  Banyan 
Arama,  and  in  which  he  was  visited  by  the  Dandapani  of 
Kapilavastu.  This  was  perhaps  a  clump  of  bilva-trees  in 
the  Great  Wood.^ 

At  Kapilavastu  there  was  also  the  "  Sakyas'  vihara  of  the 
Bamboo  Wood,"  also  resorted  to  by  the  Buddha  for  afternoon 
meditation.  Here,  too,  he  was  visited  by  the  Dandapani  of 
the  city,  who  asked  him  about  the  essentials  of  his  teaching 
and  went  away  dissatisfied  with  the  answer.  We  read  also 
of  the  Buddha  staying  at  Kapilavastu  in  the  vihara  called 
Ka-lO'Ch^a-moShi-chingshi  (Ju  ^  M  M  W  "^  '&)»  ^'^at 
is,  perhaps,  Kala-Eshama  Sakya  Vihara,  the  Vihara  of  the 
Black-earth  Sakyas.  Near  this  was  the  "  Kala  Sakya 
Vihara,  and  this  also  was  visited  by  the  Buddha.^  These 
were  apparently  large  establishments,  with  accommodation 
for  manv  bhikshus.  Neither  in  the  "  Asokavadana"  nor  in 
the  narratives  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  have  we  any  reference 
to  any  of  these  interesting  objects.  There  were  also  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Kapilavastu  other  sites,  of  less  im- 
portance perhaps,  but  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the  Buddha 
or  one  or  more  of  his  great  disciples.  These  also  were 
apparently  not  pointed  out  to  the  pilgrims,  and  are  not 
mentioned  in  their  books. 


Various  Places  in  the  Sakya  Country. 

The  names  *'  Kapila  Country "  and  "  Kapilavastu  '*  are 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  city  proper  and  sometifnes 
the  city  together  with  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated. 
But  this  district  was  only  part  of  a  large  region  to  which 
the  Sakyas  gave  their  name.  In  this  region  there  were, 
we   learn,   eight  or  ten  towns  in  addition  to  Kapilavastu. 

1  Maj.  Nikaya,  vol.  i,  108  (P.T.S.) ;  Tseng-i-a-han-chingr,  ch.  35 
*  Chung-a-han-ching,  chs.  28  and  49  (Bun.,  No.  542,  tr.  398;. 
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We  Bad  also  certain  villages,  rivera,  park?,  and  reli^Imia 
aettlemenls  in  Jt  mentioned  in  the  scriptures  as  having 
haen  visited  by  the  Buddha  or  as  ia  some  other  way 
connected  with  hia  life  and  work. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  places  is  the  Lumbini 
Giirden,  the  scene  of  the  Tiuddha's  entrance  on  his  last 
existence.  This  garden  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Kin)^ 
of  Devadaha,  and  according  to  the  "  Haing-cbi-chiiig " 
beyond  that  city.  But  it  is  generally  represented  as  oa 
the  Kapilavastu  side  of  Devadaha,  and  in  t.he  "  Jiitaka"  it 
ia  expressly  stated  to  ba  between  the  two  cities  and  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  botb.^  According  to  the  Chinese 
pilgrims  the  garden  lay  about  50  //  (ten  miles)  to  tho 
east  of  Kapilavastu.  The  name  is  found  transcribed  in 
Chinese  in  several  ways,  pointing  to  differences  in  original 
authorities.  Yuan-cbuang,  and  he  alone,  writes  La-fa-ni 
'!K  f^  B)'  '-e-  Lavani.  the  Beautiful  Woman;  Fa-hsien 
writes  Lun-min  (or  bin)  (Sft  J^),  i.e.  Lnmin  or  Lumbin. 
In  the  "  A-yii-wang-chuan"  we  have  Lin-mou-ni  (^  $  ^) 
or  Lummini,  and  in  the  "  A-yii-wang-obing"  and  other 
b'lriks  we  have  Lnm-p'i-ni  (^  Jjt  /g)  or  Lumbini,  There 
are  several  other  transcriptions,  but  they  all  stand  for  forms 
like  Lummini  or  Lumbini. 

According  to  some  legends  tbe  Garden  had  its  name 
from  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  King  of  Koli  (or  Devadaha), 
the  mother  of  the  Buddha's  mother.  But  in  the  "A-yii- 
wang-ching"  the  name  is  explained  as  meaning  'the 
place  of  emancipation,'  and  we  also  find  the  word 
interpreted  as  denoting  mie,  'extinction,'  or  iuan,  'cut  oft.' 

According  to  the  recent  investigations  the  old  name  still 
survives  in  the  "  Rumindel "  of  the  Nepalese  Terai,  the 
place  in  which  a  pillar  haa  been  discovered  with  an 
interesting  inscription.  From  this  inscription  we  learn 
that  King  Asoka  came  to  the  spot  and  worshipped  at  it 
as  the  place  at  which  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni  was  bora: 
that   the  king   set   up   here  "a  stone  pillar   with  a  stone 

'  Jntalca,  vol.  i,  p.  52. 
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hnrso  ou  it,  and  reduced  the  land-tax  on  the  Luramiiii 
village "  hecause  it  waa  the  birthplace  of  the  Bitddhn. 
This  is  hiiid  to  "  set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  exact 
site  of  the  traditioual  birthplace  of  Gautama  Buddha."^ 
IJut  it  would  he  more  correct  to  say  thut  the  inscription, 
if  genuine,  tella  ns  what  was  the  spot  indicated  to  Asoka 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Buddha- 

Another  important  place  was  the  city  of  the  Sskvan 
Kolians,  which  had  its  own  king  or  governor,  'Iliis  city 
had  the  niiines  Kola  (or  Koli  or  Koli)  and  Devadaha  and 
Vyagbra-pur  (or  -patha).  The  Chiuese  pilgrims  do  not  seem 
to  hare  known  anythini^  about  this  city,  and  they,  like  some 
other  authors,  re^rded  the  Lumhiiil  Garden  as  within  the 
territory  of  the  King  of  Kapilavastu.  Tet  the  town  was 
connected  with  the  history  o{  the  Buddha's  ancestors  and 
bis  own  life,  and  it  was  visited  by  him.  Thus  we  read 
of  him  that  "once  he  was  staying  among  the  Sakyas  in 
their  town  called  Devadaha,"  The  distance  of  this  town 
from  Kapihtvaatu  is  given  in  one  treatise  as  800  U  (aboat 
160  miles),  but  in  most  of  the  books  the  distance  seems 
to  be  small.  Thus  we  find  the  ladies  of  the  two  cities 
coming  with  otTerings  of  flowers  to  the  Buddha  in  the 
Banyan  A  ram  a.' 

Between  the  Koli  territory  and  that  of  Knpilavasta  ran 
the  river  culled  in  the  Chinese  texts  Luhita  or  Luhoka  or 
Luhitaka,  that  is,  Kohita  or  Eohitaka,  and  in  the  Pali 
texts  Rohini.  At  the  time  of  the  Buddha's  residence  at 
Kapilavastu  an  enormous  hard-wood  tree  had  fallen  into 
the  river  and  sent  all  the  water  into  the  Kapilavastu  fields, 
leaving  the  Koli  lands  without  any  means  of  irrigation. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  two  districts  were  unable  to 
remedy  this  disaster,  and  a  great  feud  had  arisen.  According 
to  one  account  the  Buddha,  on  his  arrival,  restored  peace 
and  harmony  by  good  advice.  But  according  to  another 
version  of  the  story  he  hurl«d  the  tree  of  otfeuce  up  in 


'  T.  Sniltb.  in  Journitl  R.A.S.,  loc.  cit. 
»  Sbib-erh-tii-Dtlilig  (Bun,  No.  I,a74.  tr.  3B2); 
i>,  |>.  124. 
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tlie  air  and  caused  it  to  divide,  one  lialf  fitUin^  on  the 
Kapilavaatu  side  of  the  river  uad  one  on  the  Koli  side. 
Kockhill  given  Kalyanagarbhu  as  the  8unskrit  Dame  of  the 
tree,  but  we  learn  from  the  "  Chung-hsii-ching "  that  it 
■was  Sara  (or  SSlft)-kalyiiiia.  This  name  is  tranelated  by 
I-ching-shan-chien  (^  §£),  good-noliility.  We  find  mention 
also  of  a  town  Lohita,  or  Lohitaku,  visited  by  Buddha,  which 
was  probably  on  this  river.  Some  anthors  make  the  Rohita 
to  be  the  boundary  between  the  Kapilavastu  territory  and 
that  of  Sravasti.  In  one  text  of  the  "  Aniigata-vatnsa"  we 
huve  the  Banyan  Ariima  placed  on  a  river  called  the  Itobani, 
but  this  is  apparently  a  mistake.' 

Another  river  in  thia  country  was  the  A-lu-na,  or  Aruna, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Magadha  country 
and  the  territory  of  the  Sakyaa.* 

At  no  great  distance  from  Eapilavastu  was  a  place 
whiuh  in  one  treatise  is  called  the  town  of  Ni-k'au  (^  ^), 
that  ia,  perhaps,  Nigaraa  or  Nirgaroa.  In  another  work, 
however,  it  is  called  the  Mi-chu-lii  (j^  ^  ^]-yuan,  that 
is,  the  Park  (or  Ariima)  of  the  hut  of  the  strayed  Lord. 
The  Buddha  is  represented  as  lodging  in  a  vih&ra  here 
on  one  occasion  near  the  close  of  bia  career.^  We  read 
also  of  the  Sakya  town  Mi-lu-li  {^  g  H|),  perhaps  Mirul 
or  Mirut,  a  place  of  some  importance  with  a  park  and 
a  monastery.  Ha-li,  or  K'a-li  (|ij  Ift),  or  Ka-li,  waa 
another  Sakyan  town  of  aome  note.  It  had  a  vihara  in 
which  the  great  Sthavira  Katyayana  resided,  and  Buddha 
once  lodged  here  and  was  Tisited  by  King  Prasenajit.* 
Other  Sakya  towns  of  which  we  find  mention  in  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  are  TTlumpa.^  Chatuma,^  Khomadussa,' 

'  Chang-heU-ching,  ch.  4.  The  full  title  is  Fo-Bliua.chuii|;-hBu-ino-hB-ti- 
ching  (Bun..  No.  869,  ti.  about  lUOO);  Kockhill,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  !i-l\  Sarr&ta 
Yin.  P-o.»&iig.Bliih,  ch.  S;  FauabbU's  Dh.,  p.  351;  TherB-giithi,  r.  629 
{P.T.S.) :  Journsl  P.T,8. 

■  Chung -pi^n-cb'i-chio^ 

»  Vibhiaha-luD,  cb.  13.  

*  Chung-a-han.chiDg,  ch.  6S  ;  TBa-s-ban- chine,   ch.   20  ;   Fu-ahuo-hsiD-t' 

thing  (Bun.,  No.  flSO,  tr.  about  280). 
»  F»ti.bcill'B  Dh.,  p.  222. 

■  Maj.  Nik.,  toI.  i,  p.  4SS. 
'  Sam^nt.  Nik.,  i,  p.  IH- 
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and  one  called  in  Cbinese  '  Yellow  Pillow.' '  A  town 
ffbich  in  the  GliJaese  tests  is  Stiili-ciiu,  or  Stone-Lord, 
that  is,  Silaputi,  is  evidemlj"  that  which  in  Pali  is  called 
Silavati"  Wo  read  also  of  the  town§  of  Nava,  in  Chinese 
Nn-ho  (j^  ft,  in  one  place  Na-^sH  j^S  ^i  by  mistake),^ 
Sttkkara*  (known  only  as  a  correct  reudiug  given  in 
a  note),  and  Karsbaku  or  Ka-Ii-sha-ka.*  This  last  word, 
wbioh  means  plougkini;,  is  the  name  of  tbe  town  and 
district  to  which  ^uddhodanti  sent  8iddhilrtha  us  chief 
magistrate.  Here  Siddhartba,  sitting  under  a  jarobu-tree, 
watched  the  ploughers  at  their  hard  work,  and  gradually 
became  absorbed  in  Saraadhi.  There  was  also  tlie  Sakya 
town  called  Ku-lo-p'i-ta-ssfi  (fcS  jR  Bl  :fc  ftfj.  which 
perhaps  stands  for  a  name  like  Xaula-bbedas,  meaning 
Familij-iln-iiUnfj.*  The  Buddha  once  spent  some  time  in 
this  town,  and  during  his  visit  had  an  interview  with  tbe 
presiding  deity  of  the  place.  Wa  find  mention  also  of 
a  town,  apparently  a  busy  trading  centre,  called  Nya- 
grodhika,  in  Chinese  'the  village  of  the  tree  with  many 
roots.'  This  town  was  not  far  from  Kapilavustn  on  the 
side  nest  Sravasti,  and  it  had  a  large  banyan  capable  of 
giving  shelter  to  5ll0  waggous  with  room  to  spare.  The 
Buddha  once  went  to  this  place  from  Rajagriha  and  lodged 
in  it  lor  some  time.  In  this  town  was  a  Brahmin,  whose 
wife,  a  Eapiluvastu  womiin,  gave  alms  to  the  Buddba,  and 
received  firom  hira  the  prophecy  that  in  a  future  birth  she 
would  become  a  I'ratyeka-Buddha.' 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  Sakya  country  was  one 
which   was   the   home  of    the  aged   seer  AsiCa.      In   the 

'  Tw-ii-liBii.nhitiy,  eh,  27.    The  wtwds  nre  Huang-oli'fln  {^   ^). 

*  Tra-it-liiiii-chiDs,  ch.  3S;  SamjiiL  Nik.,  i,  p.  Iiaff. 

*  Tui-tao-pi-cMu-ni .thing  (Buq.,  No.  1,U7.  tr.  nbout  100)  ;  Chutig-|>fii- 
ch'i-vhing,  ch.  1. 

>  8»mjnl.  Nik..i,  p,  184. 

*  Chl]li£-biu-chiag,  oh.  4. 

*  Pici-Tui-s-hui-chint-,  ch.  9  (Bun.,  Xo.  fi46,  tr.  about  4nn). 

'  DiTyaiuLuiiL,  p.  67.  Th<>  story  is  given  trnm  tbe  mme  eourre  in  tlje 
'*  StrraU  Vinafa  Tao-alu!i  "  {^  ^),  oh.  8.  Thi*  treatiie,  not  being  in  tiiu 
Hing  OolloGlioD  ol  Buddhul  boolcx,  is  nut  iu  Batiyio  >'Mi}io'i  Catalogue. 
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"Chung-lifiij-ching"  this  mountain  is  called  Kic-shih- 
W-t'6  (51  ^  -g  P£),'  and  it  is  apparently  the  KUhkindha 
of  Scliiefner  and  the  Sarvadhiira  of  IWkhill.  There  wa« 
nUi)  tfao  Chung-fihSng  or  Bell-sound  Uouotain,  with  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  the  home  of  the  family  to  whicH 
Bfiddhu'd  wife  Goiwi  helonged.  This  "Bell-sound"  is 
apjiun-ntly  tho  Kinkinisvara  of  Hockhill  and  the  Ganta- 
sahda  (Ghantiisabda),  with  a  similar  nieauiog,  of  Scliielher, 
the  man's  name  being  that  of  hia  home.' 

Not  very  far  from  Eupiluvastu  wua  a  wood  with  a  river 
and  village  adjoining.  This  neigblxiurhood  became  cele- 
brat«d  us  the  place  at  which,  according  to  some  accounts. 
Prince  Siddhiirtha  made  his  tiiat  halt  in  his  tlif^ht  from 
borne.  The  wood  and  the  district  are  called  in  Chinese  texta 
A-nn-ye,  and  A-nu-rai-ka-ya,  and  A-nii  hamlet  or  A-nu 
wood  fp?  ^  ^).  It  is  also  called  the  A-nu-mo  country, 
and  is  placed  480  fi  (about  9.5  inilea)  from  Eapilavastu. 
Tbo  river  is  called  in  the  Pali  books  Anornil  or  Anayii  or 
Annuna.  In  this  neighbourhood  was  the  district  called 
Mi-ni-ya,  the  home  of  the  brothers  Mabanuma  and 
Aniruddha.  The  Huddha  sojourned  for  a  second  time  here 
when  he  came  to  pay  hia  first  visit  to  his  native  place  aa 
Buddha,  and  here  he  formally  admitted  Upali  and  the 
young  ^akya  gentlemen  into  his  Order.' 

Near  to  Kapilavastu  was  a  park  or  wood  called  Lu-t'i- 
lo-ka  (JZ  H  JC  ^).  from  the  name  of  the  presiding  deity. 
This  park  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  young  Siddhartha, 
and  there  was  in  it  a  particular  stone  on  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  sit.  When  Yasodhara  is  accused  of  having 
been  unfaithful  to  her  absent  husband,  she  carries  her  little 
son  Riihula  to  this  wood  and  places  him  on  the  stone. 
Then,  in  the  presence  of  Prajapati  and  other  relatives,  she 
causes  the  stone  with  the  baby  on  it  to  be  cast  into  the 


■  CtiDDg.luu-cliTnfri  cb.  3  ;  EockhiU,  op.  cit.,  p.  tS,  and  note. 
'  Siirvsia  Vin.  P'o-song-shih,  ch.  3 ;  Koclthill,  op.  cit.,  p.  21, 
'  Wu.ff'O  Vin.,  eh.   15;   Sau-fen  Yin.,  ch.  4  ;   Hain-hBing-pcn-ch'i-ching, 

ch.  2 ;  HBiag-chi-chinfc,  ch.  SH  :  HaHj,  Hsnual  of  Budtlhism,  p.  1G4  (2iu]  ea.) ; 

Bi{imdut'i  l^tgeud  of  th«  fiuddha,  i,  p.  64  ;  BockhiU,  uji.  cit.,  p.  36. 
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river.  The  stone  floats,  and  so  the  innocence  of  the  mother 
and  the  legitiniiicy  of  the  child  are  openly  established. 
This  Lu-fi-Io-ka  may  stand  for  Kudhtrtiku,  from  rudhirn, 
which  means  rci/.' 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Banyan  Ariima  at  Kapilavastn 
Lad  apparently  been  used  as  a  place  of  resort  for  religious 
purposes  by  the  Sakyas  before  their  conversion  to  Ituddbism. 
Another  sbrine  in  the  Sakya  country  alao  connected  with 
the  older  religions  is  that  called  the  Yn-lo-t'i-im  (^  JH 
%  Wl  -''"•  that  ia,  perhaps,  the  Uradina  Chaitya.  The 
Buddha  lodged  here  once,  and  during  his  stay  was  visited 
by  the  presiding  deva  of  the  place.  No  explanation  of  the 
name  is  given,  but  it  may  possibly  be  the  Sanskrit  form 
for  Udena,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  old  ctmity.i  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  VaisiTli  country.' 


Thb  Citiks   of   11 


E    BonDHAS    Krakds.4NDH\    asd 

KONAKAMUXI. 


According  to  the  narratives  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  the 
cities  associated  with  the  two  past  Buddhas  KruUiiyandha 
(or  Kukusandha,  or  Krakucbanda)  and  Konakamuni  (or 
Kanokamuni.  or  Kouagamano,  or  Kouakamana)  were 
apfiureiitly  in  the  Sakya  territory,  but  we  have  not  any 
explicit  statement  \o  that  effect.  It  is  entirely  to  these 
narratives  that  wo  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
situations  of  these  two  cities,  but  the  pilgrims  do  not 
quite  agree  oo  the  subject.'  Fa-hsien  places  Erakuchanda's 
city,  which  he  calls  Na-p'i-ka,  twelve  yojanaa  (about  9tJ 
miles)  south-east  from  Sriivasli,  and  ao  to  the  south-west 
of  Kapilavaatu.  Tuan-chuang  states  that  he  went  south 
from  Kapilavaslu  50  /i  (ten  miles)  to  the  tope  at  the  old 
city,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  this  Buddha.  Then 
Fa-hsien  places  Konakamuni's  city  less  than  a  yojana  to 


'  UBing-clii-eliing,  ch.  At. 
'  T"«-a-hnn-ching,  th.  22. 
»  Fu-liQo-clii,  rh.  21  ;  Hai-yii-chi,  lot.  c 
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the  norlh  of  Na-p'i-ka  and  west  of  Kapilavasta,  while 
Yuan-ehuung  places  it  30  li  {about  six  miles)  north-east 
from  Krakuchaiida's  city,  and  so  to  the  south-east  of 
Kapilavastu.' 

In  a  passage  of  I-ching's  translation  of  the  "Sarvata 
Vinaya  "  wc  find  that  the  Bnddha,  when  proceeding  from 
Kapilavusdi  to  Sriivasii,  goes  to  the  t«wn  P'i-Bhu-na-lo 
(St  1^  iDI^  M)  an<l  thence  to  Eii-ua  {^  ||S),  or  Kona, 
the  city  of  the  Buddha  KonSgamamuni.- 

The  "  Fo-ming-ching  "  calls  Krakuchanda's  city  Wu-wei 
or  Fearless,  which  may  be  a  rendering  of  Na-p'i-ka,  that 
is,  NubbTka."  But  the  Chinese  words  may  also  stand  for 
Abhaya  with  the  same  meaning.  Other  names  for  thia 
Buddha's  city,  but  always  without  indication  of  situation, 
are  Lun-ho  (or  ha)-li-t'i-na  (|SJ  H?  Ufl  S  S5).*  An-ho 
(S  ^).*  and  Ch'a-mo  {%\\  ^),*  Kshania,  or  Eshema.  The 
word /'sMma,  which  means  'earth,'  means  also  '  endurance ' 
or  'patience,'  and  kahema  means  'peace'  or  'security,'  and 
the  latter  word  may  have  been  the  original  for  An-ho,  wliich 
has  a  similar  meaning. 

The  city  of  Kanakarauni  Buddha  ia  also  called  Ch'a-mo- 
yue-ti  or  Kshamiivati.*  Other  names  for  it  are  Shu-p'o- 
fu-ti  {»  ^  «|  l!?)*  or  Subhavaii.  Chuang-yen  (^  jB),» 
meaning  Adorned  or  Well-furnished,  and  Ch'ing-ching 
(iff  ??)>'  meaning  Pure.  These  two  Chinese  terms  may 
have  been  given  as  renderings  for  Subhavati,  which  is 
used  in  the  senses  of  beautiful  and  pure. 

The  ruina  of  two  of  the  topes  in  honour  of  these  two 
Past  Buddfaas  have  lately,  as  we  know,  been  discovered  in 


a  aenior  bhilubu  nho  i 


.  about   400).      C(. 


'  Nabhika  eeema  to  hare  been  kuown  as  the  I 
"  B^Di'-cbi-chiDe"  (ch.  91)  ne  have  meDtion  of 
called  Benayana  of  Na-p'i-ka. 

<  SanaU  Vin.  Yso-shi,  ch.  7. 

'  Fo-shuo- Fa- miiig -clung,  ch.  S  (Bun.,  No.  40 
UahiwaDira,  p.  67. 

•  Ch'i.Fo-fu-niu-hBing.tiu.eliiiig  {Bun.,  Ko.  626.  tr.  about  S30). 

•  Chang- a-han-chiDR,  ch.  1. 

•  Ch'i.Fo-cliing  (Bun.,  Ho.  F60,  tr.  about  975).  So  the  Santa  Bndf 
Stotra  calle  the  birthplace  of  ErakDchanda  Kthimavati  and  that  of  Kanakami 
SiAluniKsa. 
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Nepal.  The  site  of  the  cily  and  Ihe  tope  of  Krakuchanda 
were  found  seven  miles  south- weat  from  the  supposed  eite 
of  Eupilavastu.  KunakamuQi's  topo  was  found  near  the 
tauk  of  the  village  of  Nigllva.  Near  the  lut.ler  tope  is 
a  stone  pillar  with  aa  insL-riptiun  which  records  that  EId^ 
Piyadaasi  (Asoka)  increased  the  stupa  of  the  "  Buddliu 
Konlikatnana  for  the  Bocood  time."'  If  this  pillar  had 
been  actually  set  up  by  Asoka  I  think  he  would  have 
slated  ou  it  that  he  first  erected  and  afterwards  increased 
the  tope  to  the  Past  Buddha.  We  do  uot  seem  to  have 
any  reti-soa  for  believing  that  there  was  any  tope  tn 
Kanakaniuui  before  Asoka's  time.  It  was  probably  not 
until  the  teacbioga  of  the  Buddha  had  lost  much  of  their 
spiritual  and  alleRorical  meaning  that  topea  and  cities  were 
assigned  to  the  Past  Buddhas.  These  beings  were  the 
spiritual  forefathers  of  the  Buddha,  and  their  "old  cities" 
were  their  teachings  of  the  Four  Truths  and  tbe  Eight- 
fold Way.'  The  topes  also  to  their  memory  were  not 
made  by  mortals,  and  were  not  on  this  earth  :  they  were 
in  Fairyland,  in  Nowhere  Countrj-,  and  were  made  by 
devaa.  Thus  Kanakamuni,  who  was  eight,  miles  {'i-i 
yojanas)  in  height,  had  a  tope  which  covered  eighty  miles. 
It  was  in  a  blissful  region,  full  of  shady  trees  and  fragrant 
flowers,  with  cool,  clear  tauka;  the  hauut  of  tuneful  birds, 
Bnd  the  home  of  heavenly  maidens,  who  with  dance  and 
Sling  made  endless  delight.  Ou  the  wails  of  its  numerous 
chambers  were  portrayed  in  clear,  bright  colours  the 
manifuld  vioiaaitudes  of  the  aeoniaa  lives  of  the  devas  in 
heaven,  and  hell,  and  on  earth  ;  the  truthful  representations 
of  iiiflexible  unfailing  Karma.  And  after  the  manner  of 
this  t«pe  was  that  to  Krakuchanda,  and  apparently  neither 
was  ever  seen  by  a  human  mortal.  The  devas  worshipped 
nt  thero,  and  the  King  of  tbe  wild  geese.  Good-time  by 
name,  at  Erakuchanda's  tope  chanted  the  merits  of  that 
Buddha  in  high-piping  Pali  understood  by  all  who  beard 
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him.'  It  13  interesting  to  note  that  the  ningnificent  tope 
to  the  boaour  of  Krakuclmndii  at  tbe  place  of  his  cretDBtiou 
WHS  feigned  to  have  been  made  by  a  king  called  Asoka.' 


The  Destruction  of  Kapilavastu. 

The  invasion  of  Kapilavastu  and  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  extermination  of  its  iuhabitanta  by  King  Viriidhika 
form  a  curious  aud  interesting  narrative.  The  difierent 
versions  of  the  story  prespnt  some  important  differencea 
of  detail  as  to  the  ciroumBtauoea  which  preceded  aud  led 
to  the  invasion,  but  there  ia  a  tolerable  agreement  as  ta 
ils  principal  iacidents  and  its  results.  We  find  the  narrative 
in  the  "Avudana  Kulpalata,"  the  Pali  "Jiiiaka"  and  the 
Commentary  ou  the  "  Dhammapudu,"  in  the  Tibetan  Dulva 
treatise  translated  by  Mr.  Rockliill,  and  in  several  Chinese 
translations  of  canonical  books.  It  is  from  one  of  the»o, 
the  Sarvastivadin  (or  Sarvuta)  Vinaya,  as  translated  by 
I-ching,  that  the  following  summary  of  the  story  has  been 
condensed.^ 

There  was  a  certain  Sakya  named  Mahanama,  a  rich 
landlord  possessing  lands  and  villxges.  He  had  an  agent 
or  steward  who  was  a  Brahmin,  and  by  a  lirahmio  wife 
was  the  father  of  a  son  and  daughter.  In  course  of  time 
the  agent  died  owing  a  large  sum  of  money  on  account 
of  rents  and  dues  to  his  lord,  who  took  the  daughter  in 
satisfaction  of  his  claim.  This  handsome,  accomplished 
young  girl  accordingly  became  a  slave  in  Mahiinama's 
household,  and  her  business  was  to  attend  to  the  flowers 
and  make  garlands.  On  this  account  her  original  name 
was  dropped  and  she  was  called  Malikii,  the  Garland- maker. 
But  her  name  is  commonly  given  as  Mulliku  (in  Chinese 
Mo-li),  which  denotes  a  kind  of  jasmine. 

"  ChSng-fs-nien-cb-u-ching,  chs.  47-52  (Bun.,  No.  678,  Ir.  S3!>)  ;  cf.  bIso 
(Bun.,  No.  1,121.  tr.  710). 
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"Sow  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  Frasenajit,  King  of 
Eosala,  while  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  bt-cume  sepuiated 
from  his  retinue  and  strnjeil  into  Mabiinama's  garden. 
Here  he  met  Mailika,  who  showed  such  thoughtful  kindness 
in  getting  hiin  water  and  enabling  him  to  have  a  safe 
and  quiet  sleep  that  the  king  fell  in  love  with  her-  On 
learning  lier  position  he  demanded  her  from  her  master, 
who  replied  that  Mailika  was  only  a  slave-girl  and  that 
there  were  many  S;ikya  maidens  better  than  she.  The  King, 
howevev,  wanted  Mailika,  and  so  she  was  sent  to  him  and 
he  made  her  his  queen. 

The  marriage  seems  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one, 
and  in  due  time  Mailika  bore  Praaenajit  a  son,  who,  on 
account  of  bad  omens  which  preceded  his  birth,  was  called 
lU-born  (^  ^}— in  Sanskrit,  Virudhika.  At  the  time  of 
this  prince's  birth  a  great  statesman  of  Ko$iala  had  a  son 
bora  to  him,  and  this  child  was  named  K'u-mu  (^  -JJ) 
or  Mother- distressing — in  Sanskrit,  Dukhamatrika — the 
Ambnmha  of  Bookhill,  Theso  two  boys  grew  up  together 
at  Sravasti  as  playmates  and  friends.  It  happened  that 
on  one  ocoasioa  they  were  out  on  a  hunting  expedition 
and  wandered  into  the  SukyHs'  Park,  near  Kapilavastu. 
When  the  young  Sakyaa  heard  of  this  they  became  very 
angry,  abused  Viriidhika  as  the  son  of  a  slave-girl,  and  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  violence.  The  Prince  escaped, 
and  he  made  a  vow  to  his  companion  that  as  soon  as  he 
became  king  he  would  return  to  the  city  and  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  for  the  insult. 

The  years  went  by  and  Viriidhika  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Kosala,  and  imraediutely  proceeded  to  prepare  for  taking 
revenge  on  the  Sukyas  of  Kapilavastu.  Having  oolteeted  his 
troops  and  put  himself  at  their  head,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  attack  that  city  when  a  word  from  the  lluddba  softened 
him  and  turned  him  back.  This  was  repeated,  but  at  laat 
the  Buddha  left  his  kinsmea  to  the  working  of  their 
irremediable  karma,  and  VirCdhika,  goaded  on  by  his 
ruthless  oompaoion,  carried  out  his  invasion.  After  soniu 
fighting  and  much  intriguing  he  became  master  of  iho  city. 
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Hereupon  be  proceeded  to  carry  out  bis  long-delayed 
purpose  of  revenge  for  the  wanton  insult  of  the  Park.  His 
orders  were  that  all  tlie  Sakya  inliuhitauts,  old  and  voung, 
male  and  female,  should  be  put  to  deatb.  These  commands 
were  being  carried  out  in  a  pitiless  savage  manner,  and  many 
thouEanda  had  been  butchered,  exception  being  made  in 
favour  of  Mabaniima  and  his  family.  Then  Mabanuma 
interceded  for  his  countrymen,  and  obtained  an  order  for 
a  stay  of  the  massacre  for  so  long  as  he  should  be  in  the 
tunic  performing  his  ablutions  preparatory  to  a  conference. 
He  then  went  into  the  water,  tied  his  hair  to  the  root  of 
&  tree,  and  drowned  himself.  The  King  was  enraged  when 
lie  discovered  the  trick,  and  ordered  the  carnage  to  be 
renewed.  He  demolished  the  city,  massacred  or  drove  away 
all  its  inhabitants,  and  then  went  back  to  bis  capit-ai.  But 
the  punishment  of  his  crime  quickly  overtook  him,  and 
a  few  days  ufter  his  return  he  went  in  the  fire  of  his  fata 
down  into  bell. 

This  version  of  the  story  agrees  in  the  essential  point« 
with  tbe"Avadiina  Kulpalatii"'  and  the  Tibetan  Vinaya,* 
but  it  differs  in  several  particulars  from  the  other  veraions. 
The  Tibetans  translate  the  name  of  the  invader  by  "  noble 
bom  "  or  "  the  high-born  one."  In  Pali  his  name  appears 
under  tbe  forma  YIdiidabha  and  Vitatnbha,  and  a  form 
Vidudha  perhaps  gave  tbe  Chinese  Liu-Ii  as  if  for  Vaidiirya. 
According  to  the  Pali  accounts '  and  the  "  TsSng-i-a-han- 
ching,"'  when  King  Prasenajit's  messengers  demand  one 
of  their  daughters  from  the  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu  to  be 
bis  queen,  Mahanama  cleverly  passes  off  bis  own  daughter 
by  a  slave-girl  as  bis  legitimate  daughter.  The  messengers 
are  deceived  and  conduct  the  girl  to  the  King,  who  receives 
her  with  great  ceremony  and  makes  her  his  queen.  The 
"  Wu-fSn  Vinaya,"  *  which  also  makes  Prasenajit  send  to 

'  Joumal  Buddhint  Societv,  vol.  iv,  pt.  I ,  p.  5. 
■  Sockhill,  op.  cit.,p.  It's. 

>  Faoaboll's  Dh.,  p.  211  fl. ;  Hardy's  Maoiial  of  Buddhiam,  p.  293 ;  Jataki, 
Tol.  iv,  p.  144  ;  Pick's  Soc.  Rlicdenuig  im  N.  Indieu  lu  Ijuddba  b  Zeit,  p.  30. 
*  Ta^ng-i.han-ching,  ch.  20. 
'  Wn-lln  Vin.,  ch.  tl. 
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the  Sakyas  for  one  of  their  daughters,  repreaents  Mabutcatna 
aB,  with  cuuning  guile,  sending  a  slave-girl  from  his  own 
household,  and  this  wiia  tlie  version  known  to  iho  Chiueso 
pilgrim  Tuau-chuting.  These  versions  of  the  story  of  the 
marriage  in  which  trickery  is  practised  on  the  King  are 
not  only  very  absurd,  but  they  are  also  iBconsistent  with 
the  sequel  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  Pali  stories,  the  "Wu-fen  Vinaya,"  and  some 
other  treatises  it  was  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Sakyas  to 
Virudhika  on  account  of  bis  thoiightlese  use  of  their  new 
Hail  which  made  him  vow  revenge.  The  Sakyas  had 
recently  built  a  fine  new  Assenibly  Ilall  in  or  near  their 
city,  and  they  had  agreed  that  it  wns  not  to  be  used  by 
anyone  whatever  until  it  had  been  formerly  opened  by  the 
Buddha.'  In  the  meantime,  before  this  opening  occurred. 
Prince  Virudhiks,  a  boy,  comes  to  Kapilavastu  with  his 
retinue  and  inatals  himself  in  the  Hall.  Hearing  of  this 
the  Sakyas  become  very  angry,  and  had  not  the  Prince 
fled  they  would  probably  have  treated  him  with  violence. 
As  he  had  gone  they  contented  themselves  with  abusing 
him  as  the  son  of  a  slave-girl,  took  up  the  tiles  of  the  floor, 
and  purified  with  milk  and  water  the  benches  {or  slabs) 
he  bad  occupied.  The  personal  force  of  the  insulting  term 
"  son  of  a  eluve-girl  "  which  the  Lot-tempered  young  Sakyas 
used  to  the  Prince  appears  lesii  when  we  recall  that  tlie 
same  term  was  applied  by  the  Hakyas  to  his  father.  More- 
over the  P'usa,  while  he  was  "in  Tushita  Paradise,  had 
declared  that  Viriidhika's  grandfather  was  of  an  impure 
family,  being  of  Alutanga  blood.  The  Sakyas,  however, 
were  guilty  of  the  oflencs  of  (j6»«/ij(— akrosamana — Prince 
VirOdhika,  calling  him  bad  namea.' 

All  versions  of  the  story  agree  in  representing  King 
Virudhika  as  treating  Mahaniinia  during  the  invasion  wiih 
great  respect  and  kindness.  He  calls  him  by  names  like 
Grandfather  or  Maternal-grundiather,  and  the  "  Liu-li-waug- 

•  Ua-H-waDs-Dhing ;  Wn-fen  Vin.,  Iw.  cit. 

*  Abbidluinua-mrUiii  Tibhialia-luD,  cli.  11;  see  also  ch^  83.  I'Jn;  Yibhaetiii- 
Inn,  cii.  13. 
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ehing"  makes  tlie  King  to  be  much  moved  by  Uubanama's 
patriotism  in  dying  for  bis  fellow-citizeiis.^  According  to 
that  work  the  King,  on  learning  the  circumstances,  etopa 
the  massacre,  takes  charge  of  the  children,  appoints  a  new 
governor,  and  goes  away.  But  the  Pali  story  makes 
Malianama  despise  Virmlhika,  the  alien,  to  the  end,  and 
drown  himself  to  escape  the  loathed  hospitality  of  the 
King.  In  all  accounts,  however,  Mahanama  is  the  chief 
man  among  the  Sakyas  of  the  Kapilavastu  district.  lie  ia 
styled  King  by  the  bhikshus  and  General  by  Viriidhika; 
he  is  the  father  of  Gopa  ;  the  friend  of  King  Prasenajit 
and  his  son,  and  also  of  the  Buddha.  In  the  "  Avadana 
Kalpalata"  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  be  is  merely 
called  "  the  great  Sakya  chief." 

The  story  of  the  destruction  of  Kapilavastu  and  the 
massacre  of  its  inhabitanls  by  Virudhika  is  evidently  of  an 
old  date.  We  find  reference  to  the  events  of  it  in  the 
"  Yibhasha-Iun  "  and  the  "  Abhidharma-ta-vibhasha-lun," 
the  former  attributed  to  Sitavana  or  Kalyiiyanaputra  and 
the  latter  to  the  arhiits  of  Kauishka's  Council.  These 
treatises  quote  the  same  passage  from  an  earlier  and  now 
unknown  suCra.  According  to  this  authority,  Ananda  went 
with  another  disciple  to  see  Kapilavastu  on  the  da}'  after 
the  departure  of  Virudhika.  We  read  that  Ananda  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  ruin  and  desolation  he  found.  The 
city  was  like  a  cemetery  :  the  walls  of  the  bouses  had  been 
demolished  and  doors  and* windows  destroyed;  the  gardens, 
and  orchards,  and  lotus-ponds  were  all  ruined ;  the  birds 
made  homeless  were  flying  about  in  confusion  ;  the  only 
human  beings  to  be  seen  were  the  orphaned  children,  who 
followed  Ananda  with  piteous  cries  for  help  and  compassion.* 
Deeply  grieved,  Ananda  contemplated  the  fragments  of  the 
70,000  (or  100,000)  Sakya  men  who  bad  been  trodden  to 
death  by  elephants  and  their  bodies  torn  to  pieces  by 
harrows  in  the  park  near  the  Sow's  Tank.     In  other  treatises 
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also  we  read  that  Yirudhika  practically  annihilated  Eapila- 
vastu  and  exterminated  the  Sakyas  of  that  city.  Beginning 
with  children  at  the  breast,  we  are  told,  he  slew  all  the 
Sakyas  and  washed  the  stone  slabs  of  the  Hall  with  their 
blood  as  he  had  vowed  to  do.  The  total  number  of  the 
massacred  is  given  as  99,900,000  in  one  treatise,  and 
from'  this  the  absurd  total  has  been  quoted  by  others. 
Yet  the  monks  seem  to  have  remained  uninjured,  and 
some  of  the  people  were  left  unhurt,  while  a  portion  fled 
into  Nepal. ^ 

It  is  hard  to  accept  the  story  of  the  sacking  of  Kapila- 
vastu  and  the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants  by  Yirudhika, 
who,  as  king  of  Eosala,  was  king  also  of  Kapilavastu. 
Was  the  story  made  up  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  impossible 
city  invented  by  the  makers  of  the  romances  about  the 
Buddha's  birth  and  early  life  ?  There  are  many  and  strong 
arguments  against  such  a  supposition.  As  has  been  seen, 
we  find  the  story  assumed  to  be  true  and  known  in  several 
treatises,  and  some  of  the  incidents  are  related  as  the 
occasions  on  which  certain  Yinaya  rules  were  made.  Thus, 
the  giving  of  garments  to  needy  brethren,  the  prohibition 
against  the  wearing  of  jewellery  by  bhikshunis,  and  the 
permission  to  ordain  boys  of  seven  years  of  age  are  all 
referred  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  Kapilavastu  immediately 
after  its  destruction  by  Yirudhika.*  When  Ananda  went 
to  visit  the  bhikshus,  who  had  fled  from  the  massacre  into 
a  cold  district  of  Nepal,  he  found  them  protecting  them- 
selves against  the  frost  by  the  use  of  the  fu-lo  (^  jj^l) 
which  the  natives  wore.  He  considered  himself  bound  by 
rules  not  to  wear  this,  and  so  he  returned  to  Sravasti  with 
skin  rough  and  chappy.  Hearing  of  the  circumstances, 
the  Buddha  made  a  new  rule  allowing  the  use  of  fti-lo  in 
cold  countries.  The  meaning  of  fu-lo  is  not  given,  but  it 
is  probably  the  Sanskrit  vdla,  which  means  the  hair  or  coarse 


^  Ta-pan-nie-p'an-chiii^y  chs.  14,  36  (Bun.,  No.  114,  tr.  about  430);  I-tsu- 
chiug,  CQ.  2  ;  MahasanghiKa  Yin.,  ch.  30  (Bun.,  No.  1,119,  tr.  416) ;  Sarvasti- 
Tida  Vlnaya-vibhasha,  ch.  7  (Bun.,  Nos.  1,135,  1,136,  tr.  400). 

*  Shi-sung  Yinaya,  ch.  21  (Bun.,  No.  1,115,  tr.  404) ;  Wu-f6n  Yin.,  ch.  21. 
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wool  of  aniiDitU  used  for  clolhiDg.'  Then  ia  the  Tery 
iut«re«Ung  Dhttminapiula  treatise  called  "  C!i'u-yao-ching," 
translated  in  399,  we  find  Yirudhika's  paaishmeDt  of  the 
Sakyas  iotroduced  in  order  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  Karma.  The  verse  to  which  the  reference  forms 
s  Gommeat  declares  that  "  uot  in  the  air  nor  in  the  ocean 
Ror  entering  the  maimtuin-cave — it  is  impossible  in  these 
places  to  escape  the  pnoishment  of  bad  Karma."  ^  Again, 
in  the  "  Sarvata-vini-vibhasha,"  translated  into  Chinese 
about  K.O.  400,  we  find  a  reference  to  the  mutilation  and 
massacre  of  the  Sakyas  by  Yirudhika.  The  writer  intro- 
duces the  reference  in  illustration  of  Buddha's  power  in 
mercy  and  kindness  as  he  healed  and  comforted  the  wretched 
Tictims.' 

When  the  Buddha  went  to  see  the  ruin  and  desolation 
caused  by  Yirudhika' a  army  he  professed  to  be  and 
apparently  was  unmoved,  being  freed  from  earthly  grief, 
but  he  confessed  that  the  sight  gave  him  a  headache.  This 
headache  he  connected  with  unbecoming  conduct  in  one  of 
his  former  existences.  In  this  particular  existence,  while 
he  was  a  small  boy,  he  came  one  day  to  a  place  where 
a  body  of  fishermen  had  taken  the  fish  from  a  pood  and 
cruelly  left  them  to  die  on  the  banks.  The  little  boy  rapped 
one  of  the  fish  wantonly  on  the  bead  with  a  stick.  As  this 
fish  lay  dying  beside  a  brother  fish  the  two  vowed  to  come 
back  into  the  world  at  the  same  time  and  have  revenge. 
The  cruel  fishermen  became  the  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu,  the 
two  fish  were  reborn  as  Yiriidbika  and  bis  friend,  and 
although  these  could  not  kill  Buddha,  the  little  boy,  they 


'  Bamta  Yin.  F't-ko-shih,  ch.  2  [tramUted  by  I-fhing  abont  715,  not  in 
Bonyio).  I-chJn);  mentiotu  an  old  rule  that  "fii-h  doe>  not  enter  the  Hall  of 
Fra^DCe,"  that  ia,  Buddha'a  temple  (Xan-hai-ch'i-kuei,  etc.,  ch.  2). 

'  Ch'u-yao-cbing,  ch.  II  (Bun.,  No.  1,321,  ti.  389),  and  cf.  Fauiboll'i  Dh., 
»,  127.     There  are  fnrther  refer  *    "'■ .    ~.  .    j    .l._ 
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•  SanistiTBds  Yin.  VibI 


thsrs  is  *  piettj  (torr  of  MalUka,  the  slaTa-girl,  eivinff  her  own  bresUaat  to 
Baddha.     Tbs  compilai  of  the  Pali  "  Quntiona  of  MiUnda"  apoits  Oat  itorv 
bv  making  Mallika  RiTO.  aa  alma  to  Buddha,  aoine  ■'  laat  night'a  aoiu  gniBl. 
Eae  Bh^DsTida'  "aaeationa  of  UiUnd«,"  if,  S,  2£. 
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wure  able  to  cause  him  a  bad  headache.'  Nor  was  tbe 
Buddha  aUogt-tber  master  of  his  feelinga  as  he  seemed, 
for  when  ho  went  U>  the  Banyan  AruinH  with  the  brokeu- 
hearted  Ananda  he  sighed  over  the  lonely  desolation  of  the 
place.  Then  he  went  away  declaring  he  would  never  return, 
and  from  that  time  Kapiluvastu  almost  passed  out  of 
existence. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Pali  and  UahilsaHghika  Yinayas 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  mention  of  or  reference  to  Virii- 
dhika's  invasion  and  destruction  of  Eapilavastu.  The  latter 
treatise  even  tells  uf  a  congregation  of  Bhikshus  at  the  city 
several  years  after  Buddha's  decease,  and  of  a  feud  there 
between  Anandu  and  Rahula  on  account  of  an  affair  con- 
nected with  a  lnyman's  children."  This  estrangement  had 
caused  tbe  regular  services  of  the  Church  to  cease  for  seven 
years,  and  a  reconciliation  was  at  lost  effected  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  aged  Upiili,  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  tho 
Tibetan,  the  SsQ-fSn,  the  Wu-f6n,  the  Shih-sung,  and 
Siirvatft  Vinuyas  the  whole  story  of  the  invasion  seems  to  he 
an  accepted  fact.  Mr,  Rhys  Davids,  following  Blgaudet, 
ascribes  the  destruction  of  Eapilavastu  to  Ajatasatru,  the 
parricide  king  of  ilagadha.  There  is,  however,  evidently 
«  mistake  here,  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  authority 
for  the  statement.' 


Conclusion. 

Ae  we  read  the  various  Buddhist  books  composed  at 
different  times  and  at  places  wide  apart,  we  seem  to  find  in 
them  three  Eapilitvostua  or  birthplaces  of  the  Sakya  Buddha. 

We  have  first  tbe  Knpilavastu  of  the  legends  and  romances, 
and  the  narratives  based  on  these.  This  city,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Happy  Land  of  the  Himavat, 
or  region  of  the  Snow  Mountains,  either  on  their  south  side 


i  (Bou...   So,    733.  W.    about   195); 
id.  8ol'.,  op.  cit.,  p,  11. 
>  MaUik&gliikm  Via.,  cb.  SO. 
'  Bit^udel,  op.  at.,  p,  lOTi  R.  Dmrida'  Buddbiam,  p.  TT. 
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or  away  north  to  the  east  of  the  Gandhamiirdaua  Mounlain,' 
The  «te  of  this  city  was  u  pleasant  one,  full  of  natural  cbarina, 
and  impreguatcd  with  secret  iufluences  cooducive  to  happiness 
and  proiperity.  The  oily  was  adorned  with  parks  iiod  gardena 
and  ponds  mid  palaces,  und  it  waa  a  heaven  on  earth.'  At 
HotiHt  diMtanou  from  it  was  the  Lunihini  Garden,  not  a  nier» 
"Hill  Park"  or  ordinary  garden,  with  beautiful  trees  and 
lovely  Bweet-Bcontod  Sowers,  and  tanks  of  clear  cool  water. 
It  was  a  place  oven  more  than  divine,  for  here  gods  did  the 
bebentH  of  a  bigber  but  unknown  power.  Everything  in  it, 
Bniinato  and  inatiimat«,  knew  when  the  fulness  of  the  time 
for  iho  Ituddha'a  appearance  had  ooine.  At  the  momenG 
when  the  i^n-ut  event  occurred,  the  flowers  in  the  gardea  ^ 
bloomed  out  of  iieason,  the  trees  were  covered  with  ornaments  * 
nut  their  nu-n,  the  very  soil  owned  the  presence  of  the  greut 
powor.  and  unseen  gods  filled  the  air  and  tended  the  babe  i 
born  to  ha  a  saviour. 

It  is  probable  that  alt  Hiiddhists  believed  in  the  actual  :! 
exiHtenoe  of  this  Kiipilavastu  with  its  Lumhini  Garden.  It  ■ 
is  usolcNK,  howover,  to  conjooture  where  the  writers  of  tba 
rotnuMcra  winbcd  their  readers  to  suppose  the  city  to  be 
situated.  From  the  first  it  was  little  known  to  the  Church, 
mid  even  to  the  early  writers  Kapilavastu  seems  to  be 
a  vague,  uncertain  place.  In  the  "  Digha  Nikaya  "  and  the 
"Sumangala  Vilasini "  we  have  a  record  of  a  conversation 
which  occurred  in  Kosala  between  the  Buddha  and  a  Brahman 
named  Ambattha.  In  this  the  Buddha  speaks  of  the  city 
which  waa  supposed  to  be  his  native  place  as  if  it  were  far 
away  and  a  matter  of  old  story.'  The  Lumbini  Garden  is 
not  properly  the  place  of  Buddha's  birth,  but  of  bis  first 
appearance  in  the  last  stage  of  his  existence.  As  the  scene 
of  his  entrance  on  his  last  life,  it  is  apparently  of  tat«r 
invention  than  Kapilavastu.     At  Least,  it  is  not  known  to  all 


'  nBiu-bsing-pcn-ch'i-ohing,  ch.  8. 

'  Fang-kauig-ia-chiung-yen-chiDg,  ch.  2  (Bon.,  Ko.  169,  tr.  6 
dliuma-mabii  TibbiishB-luil,  ch.  83. 

>  Digha  Nik.,  i,  p.  92;  Sumang.  Vil.,  p.  2fiB  (T.T.S.).  The  a 
to  be  (aund  in  the  SairatB  Via.  Yso-ihi,  ch.  8. 
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tliB  author*,  and  iii  the  "  I-Ch'u-P'u-sa-pen-ch'i-ching,"  for 
example,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Burldha'a  birth.  It  is  remarkable  ulao  that  when  Asoka  was 
taken  by  Upagupta  to  the  Lurabini  Garden,  there  was 
apparently  no  muaument  or  memorial  to  mark  the  pLice. 
Aaoka  set  up  a  tope  at  the  place  pointed  out  to  him,  and  thia 
was  the  first  structure  erected  to  indicate  the  Lumbiui 
Garden. 

We  hare  next  the  Eapilarastu  and  Lumbini  Garden, 
visited  first  by  Asoka  and  afterwards  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  and  now  rediscovered.  Thia  Kapilavaatu,  which 
seems  to  suit  aome  of  the  narratives  in  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  may  also  ba  the  place  with  that  name  from 
vhiah  the  Indian  mi>nk  Dharmaphala  iu  the  second  century 
A.D,  brought  to  China  two  Stiuskrit  MSS.  These  were 
translated  into  Chinese  with  the  titles  "Chnng-p^n-ch'i- 
ohipg"  and  "Haiu-haing-p6n-ch'i-ching."'  They  are  short 
treotiaes  giving  an  account  of  part  of  the  Buddha's  lifp, 
and  they  have  been  used  by  the  present  writer.  But  we 
have  no  records  of  any  other  pilgrims  visiting  this  place,  or 
of  any  great  Buddhists  residing  at  it,  or  of  any  human  life, 
except  that  mentioned  by  the  two  pilgrims,  at  it  between  the 
Buddha's  time  and  the  present.  Ho  doubt  pilgrims  went  to 
(he  place  and  worshipped  and  wrote  their  names  on  topes  or 
colnmns,  but  they  did  not  tell  of  their  pilgrimages  to  the 
sacred  sites,  nor  did  others  write  their  stories  for  them.  iSo 
far  as  we  know,  this  Kapilavastu  has  never  been  seen  by 
anyoae  as  a  city  or  even  as  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  few  lay 
inbabilants  and  a  small  congregation  of  Uuddhist  monks 
were  the  only  residents  in  the  district  when  it  was  visited  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrims.  The  foundations  of  what  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  old  city  wall  were  pointed  out  to  Yuan- 
cbuang,  and  he  saw  also  a  well  and  a  temple.  If  this  last 
bad  survived,  as  the  pilgrim  in  his  simple  faith  believed, 
from  the  Buddha's  birth-time  its  god  had  been  changed,  the 
Taksha  who  gave  increase  to  the  Sakyas  having  been  replaced 
by  Sivn.  Bui,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  like  these,  topes 
'  Ksa-tcDg-cliuun,  ch.  1. 


OfllATASV  IS  ^ 


tttm 

tbMki.    Th»  A«b  pOkn  Mid  tk  1 
af  «U  tor«  bad  hr  t^ '«P>I«i' »  &a  P«>««  fi«>i>»  «r 

IW  Tom  am  iJMtnliw  tb«Me  aea  faf  tiba  tm  ChtaoM 
laJcrsB^,  brt  «•  an  Mt  oUicaa  to  be&nra  Omt  tberareBk 
tWpbcMwkntheUitainl  Baddlbs  w»  Inra  nd  ^wnt 
hM  j«mL  BaUer.  kowenr,  mnd  OUenfang^  vitk  o«k«r 
iMHMd  •tadnrt*  of  BiUhiwi.  wn  t»  be  ihoraogUr  «»- 
vn»ed  that  tbMft  ■oainita  iadieata  the  mtm  ei  llw  abjwla 
■MtiwaJ  in  tba  Soddhiit  aerifCun  n  esmwcied  wilk  tba 
Mrtb  nd  nrlf  jeuv  of  Ik  Biid<tha.>  Thia  coanctMia  naj 
be  ngardsd  m  bued  on  ibc  ssppHiiiaa  ihmt  Aaokk  ssd  Um 
CkfaMM  pilgrnns  mw  s  large  quntitjr  of  noss  mt  the  place 
which  tbejr  vnre  toU  represented  Boddha'a  Eapilava»ta. 
But  thb  Mppoatioa  ia  not  wammed  by  the  Awka  legeod 
or  tli«  uairstiTea  of  the  pilgrims.  la  th^^ae  we  hAve  sites  awl 
chaityaa  with  images  or  pictorial  repnfsentatioos,  but  Tcry  j 
hw  niaa  or  aaciest  baildings.  ' 

Tlio  third  Kapilaruta  is  tlie  actual  place  at  which  the 
Buddha  waa  bom  and  educated  as  a  boy.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
Buddha's  birthplace  has  been  claimed  alao  for  other  cities, 
■ach  as  Sravasti  and  Eusinagara,  and  that  the  former 
of  these  was  evidently  a  sort  of  home  for  him  and  some  of 
his  kindred.*  Practically,  however,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that  hie  native  place  was  called  Eapilavaatu 
or  Kapilanagara.  As  we  have  seen,  the  books  vary  aa 
to  its  situation  with  reference  to  other  localities,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  at  present  to  form  a  satis- 
factory and  definite  opinion  as  to  its  precise  situation. 
There  are,  however,  various  reasons  for  regarding  it  aa 
having  been  probably  in  the  territory  of  the  Ynjjians 
and  not  far  from  Rajagriba  of  Magadba.     It  was  probably 

'  Biihler,  op.  eit.,  p.  6  ;  Oldenberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  110  S  ;  Waddell,  in  Journal 
As.  Iteagal,  "tit.  1li>,  pt.  1,  No.  S,  p.  2TS. 
>  Cbmg-a-hin.ehJDg,  oh.  3  ;  Fan-i-miiig-i,  ch.  3. 
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a  smalt  unimportftnt  town,  and  its  original  Dame  may  have 
bten  Bomethiiig  like  Saka  or  Saka.  We  have  already  aeen 
that  Kupilnvaatu  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  the  Vrijjian 
territory  and  not  fur  from  Pavu,  an  important  town  of  that 
people.'  We  read  also  of  the  Buddha  going  with  his  1,^50 
disciples  from  Eapilavastu  through  the  Yrijjiau  region  to 
Vaisali.*  The  relations  between  the  people  of  this  district, 
and  the  Buddha  and  bis  kinsmen  seem  to  have  been  very 
intimate.  According  to  some  accounts  the  elephant  which 
Devadatta  in  hia  sulky  displeasure  killed  at  a  gate  of  tiie 
city  of  Eapilavaatu,  had  beea  sent  by  the  Vutsiilians  as 
a  present  to  Prince  Siddbiirtha.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
Buddha's  relatives  seem  to  have  lived  in  or  near  Vaisali 
all  their  lives,  or  at  least  from  the  time  they  entered  the 
Order.  Ananda  also  is  represented  as  buying  had  ffi 
intimate  friend  among  the  Mallas  of  Fiivil  while  be  was 
B  young  layman.  After  the  Buddha's  decease,  moreover, 
Ananda  went  to  live  at  Vaisali,  and  it  was  from  that  city 
that  he  and  the  arhats,  according  to  one  account,  went  to 
Bsjagriba  to  attend  the  first  Couucil.^  Then  we  read  of 
Mollus*  and  Licchavis  among  tbe  population  of  the  Sakya 
district,  and  also  of  Licchavi  Sakyits.  We  may  note,  in 
passing,  that  when  Yuan-cbuang  was  at  YaisHli  he  was 
informed  that  tbe  hereditary  Sing  of  Nepal  was  a  Licchavi 
Buddhist. 

As  tu  Kajagriba,  it  is  very  evideut  from  some  of  tbe 
Buddhist  books  that  tbeir  authors  regarded  it  as  not  very 
distant  from  Kapilavastu.  W^hen  the  Prince  Siddhartha 
went  out  into  the  world,  his  first  bult.  according  to  several 
accounts,  was,  as  has  been  observed,  at.  Anuya  (or  Auomya), 
which  was  near  to  Eajagriha,  and,  according  to  some,  on 
leaving  bis  home  he  went  gradually  south  from  the  borders 
of  Uagadha  to  Rajagriha.^     The  Sakya  town  called  Eoli 


'  See  *Un  Ta-an-p'ia-ihuo-i.ching,  ch.  1  (Bun 

'  Chnne-pfn-ch'i-ching,  ch.  2. 

>  Ssfi-I^n  Vin.,  chi.  11,  at. 

*  P'u-yaa-r.biiig,  ch.  3. 

»  Wd-Mo  Via.,  eh.  1,1 ;  Ssu-tCii  Via.,  eh.  81. 
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and  Devadaha  and  by  other  names  was,  we  haTO  seen,  not 
very  far  from  Kapilavastii.  This  important  town,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  but 
their  silence  may  perhaps  be  explained.  I  think  it  is  the 
place  which  they  cull  Raraa,  and  which  they  place  at  about 
forty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Lumbini  Garden,  At  this 
place  there  was  a  celebrated  tope  over  relics  of  the  Buddha, 
and  near  it  were  certain  memoriala  connected  with  his  flight 
from  home.  Now  in  a  certain  Nirvana  treatise  we  read  o£ 
the  Buddha  going  from  Rajtigriha  to  Pataliputra,  and  from 
that  city  east  to  the  Koli  (Kou-li,  jG)  ifi)  city,  and  thenco 
on  to  Vaiaiili.  In  this  paasage  we  find  as  a  BynonjTii  for 
Koli  the  name  Hsi-yii  {3  f(5),  that  is,  Joy,  delight,  ia 
Sanskrit,  Tiiima,  In  the  "Mahii-Parinibbana  Sutta"  we 
fiifll  the  form  Kotigama  instead  of  Koli,  This  Sutta  also 
tells  us  how  "Rilmagamika  Koliyii,"  the  Koliyas  of 
Eamagama,  obtained  a  share  of  the  Buddha's  relics.  They 
claimed  this  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Kshatriyas  and 
that  the  Buddha  had  been  of  the  same  caste.'  It  was 
also  to  this  Riimagama  or  Lo-ma-ta'un  that  the  prince 
went  direct  from  Kitpilavasl.u,  according  lo  llic  "  Hsinfr-chi- 
ching,"  when  he  had  passed  through  the  Fi-ye-lo  gate  of 
the  city.'  Then,  according  to  Yuan-ohuang's  travels, 
Ramagriima  lay  between  the  Lumbini  Garden  and 
Eusinagara;  and  in  the  "Sarvata  Yinaya,"  Buddha,  going 
in  the  opposite  direction,  journeys  from  Susinagara  to 
Devadaha  (Soli)  and  thence  to  the  Lumbini  Garden.^ 
Further,  Mr.  RockhiU'a  Tibetan  authority  represents  the 
prince,  while  still  a  resident  at  home,  as  going  "into  the 
cemetery  of  Rajagriha."  *  This  may  be  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
but  the  place  at  which  Siddhartha  watched  the  ploughera 
as  he  sat  under  a  tree  was  apparently  not  far  from  this  city. 
We  read  also  of  Suddhodaua  being  one  of  the  Buddha's 


Joiinml  a.A.S..  Vol.  \'ll,  p.  6S,  and  Vol.  VIII,  p.  259. 
'  Hnng-chi-chiog,  ch.  17. 

*  Sariata  Vioaya,  Yao-shih,  eh.  7< 

*  BocLliiil,  op.  oit.,  p.  23. 
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au'lienGe  at  Kujagriha,  and  it  was  near  tbia  city  apparently 
tliat  Suddhudaua  waa  cremated.^  The  city  vas  one  of  tlie 
fuTourite  resorts  of  the  Buddha,  and  hie  preference  for  it 
waa  noted  and  explained  by  early  Indian  Buddliiat  writers.' 
Somu  of  his  disciples  also  sD)ourued  much  here,  and 
Upanatida  appnreolly  settled  permauently  on  the  Oriddha- 
k&ta  Mountain.^  Several  texts  put  Kapilavustu  a  little  ur 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  Kajagriha,  but  even 
when  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Snow  Mountains, 
it  is  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges  and  not  far  from  Magadlia> 
To  the  Buddhist  writers  generally  the  Hituavat  or  Snow 
]llouDtuins,  the  fabled  home  of  great  rishis  and  of  rare 
medicinal  herbs,  were  of  uncertain  and  varying  location. 
Thus,  in  some  texts  we  find  them  placed  twelve  yojanas 
from  Kapilavuatu  iu  a  north  direction  apparently,'  in  other 
texts  they  are  to  the  east,  and  in  a  few  they  are  to  the 
south  of  that  city.  They  were  also  regarded  by  some  as 
near  to  Kajagriha,  for  the  First  Council,  which  was  held 
at  that  city,  is  also  described  as  Laving  been  held  at  the 
Snow  Mountains. '^  So  when  we  read  in  certain  books  of 
the  Ganges  being  near  Kapilavastu  and  the  Snow  Mountains, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  regard  it  as  far  away  among  the 
Himalayas.  Il  is,  however,  quite  correct  according  to  some 
Buddhist  geography  to  place  the  Ganges  in  a  very  remote 
region  to  the  north.  It  rises,  we  are  told,  in  the  Anavatapta 
Luke,  and  flows  from  ihut  in  an  eastern  direction.  Froui 
the  same  lake  the  Indus  flows  south,  the  Oxus  to  the  west, 
and  the  Sita  to  the  north.  When  we  read,  however,  of 
Xapiluvastu  being  near  the  Bhagirathi  or  Gauges,  we  are 
to  understand  by  these  names  the  actual  well-known  river 
BO  called  in  India  proper.  According  to  the  "Hsiug-chi- 
cbing,"    the    old    seer    Asila    went    to    Kapilavastu    from 


'  P'u-ra- Mug-man -luQ,  ih.  4  (Ban..  No.  1,312,  tr.  between  OSUsuil  1I27J. 
This  "  J&lalai-tnilii "  U  a  kte  work  and  of  doubUuJ  raluc. 

*  Tk-chib-tn-liui,  cb.  3. 

*  8«a-Iin  Vin.,  ch.  U. 

*  8*mts  Vin.  Von-ahib,  ch.  S;  Divj'adana,  |i.  543. 

*  "■— -  ligii-ehingi  cb.  5. 
B9-«hing,  ch.  i  (Bud.,  Xo.  1,138,  tr.  ibont  4DD). 
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"  G«uy<  Iwn  "  of  llkgadba  in  the  "  Gbfc-p'ui-ti  " 

^  Soolk  Ibdi*.     Id  the  "Uahirastn"  bUc-  this  riibi  u 

wmtnd  ta  Hftng  not  on  the  Soot  Uoanuios  bat  on 

TindliTa   nnge.'     Tii«n   in    thia   eounectaaa   wb   ara 

lindad  of    tbc    awry  of    Prince   SatUboduu  (drtaining 

niMon  to  liATe  ■  sectmd  wife.     H«  baid  been  succeMfnl 

ta  repelling  the  inTawn  of  Sakru  t«mlory  bj  bands  of 

plooderen    fro<n    tbe    border  moantAina.       The«e    invader* 

wtre  called  I^dava*,  and  one  of  the  hir^  mountains  in 

I  ibe  TicinitT  of  Rajagriba  was  called  Pandara.*     Moreover, 

i  Vo  find  it  Htated  (hat  the  Buddha's  birthplace  waa  in  the 

*'  Middle  Countnr,"    the    Madhya-deea,   aod   we    are    abo 

tDfomied  that  Uagadha  is  the  oountry  in  which  the  Bnddbaa 

are  hum,* 

That  therr>  wns  a  name  like  Saka  or  Sakra  for  Boddha'a 
Inrthplace,  appears  probable  from  the  a»e  of  iheae  words  in 
several  Boddhist  texta.  Accordiog  to  the  romanoes  uid 
legeoda,  the  banished  princes  who  formed  the  EajBlavaata  ■ 
oulonr  acqaired  the  name  Sakyas,  or  the  eltrer  onn,  from:  ■ 
their  father's  exclamation  of  surprised  delighL  This  name,  I 
however,  seems  to  have  become  the  desi^tialion  of  a  large 
tribe  or  people  occupying  a  considerable  extent  of  territory. 
But  the  place  at  which  the  first  settlers  took  tip  their  abode 
and  built  their  town  was  at  a  Saka-sando  or  Teak  Wood,  and 
from  this  tbe  town  and  inhabitants  seem  to  have  acquired 
the  names  Saka  and  Sikya.  This  supposition  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  distinction  which  is  plainly  drawn  in  several  books 
between  Sakya  and  Sakya.  The  former  is  the  general  term, 
embracing  the  latter  and  much  more.  Thus  we  read  of 
Buddha  staying  among  the  Sakyas  at  Eapilavaatu  in  the 
Banyan  Aruma,  but  we  also  find  that  he  "  travels  about 
among  the  Sakyas  to  the  Eapilavastu  country,"  that  he 
lodges  in  the  "Sakya  town  Silapati "  and  "  in  Devadaha  in 
the  Sakya  country."  Both  in  tbe  Pali  and  the  Chinese 
versions  of  some  treatises  we  find  the  "  Sakiyani "  or  Sakyas 


'  Huog-chi-ching,  cb.  7 :  MahiTnatu  («d.  Sennrt],  ii,  p.  30. 
'  Rockbill,  op,  cit.,  p.  15  ;  Huiig-clii-climg,  ell.  ii. 
■  Ta-chih-tD-lDn,  cb.  ib. 
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of  Kapilavastu  distiugulslied  from  the  "  Kolyani "  or  Sakyas 
of  Koli.'  The  Sakija  and  Kuliya  also  are  often  mentioned 
together,  and  the  word  Sakya  ia  frequently  employed  in  ways 
which  bIiow  that  its  application  is  restricted  to  Kapilavostu. 
Thus  it  was  the  wanton  insolence  of  the  Sakyas  of  this  city 
which  led  to  Virildhika'a  invasion,  and  the  operations  of  the 
invader  were,  uccording  to  all  accounts,  confined  to  the 
Sakyas  of  the  city  and  auburhs.  So  in  the  story  the  "Sjiki- 
yanam  dosa "  or  '*  pubbakamraa "  is  the  giiUi  or  preciouB 
karma  of  the  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu  and  not  of  the  Sakyaa 
generally.*  And  when  it  is  recorded  that  "  Sakiyavamao 
Yidudttbhena  ucchinna,"  this  means  ihut  the  Kapilavastu 
Sakyas  were  exterminated  by  the  king.  The  firat  word,  we 
know,  cannot  mean,  as  Childers  translates,  the  "  Siikya  royal 
line,"  nor  the  Sakya  race.* 

In  one  sutra  we  find  this  expression — "the  AniBlika 
Medicine-tree  orchard  of  the  Sakyas'  Shfi-i"  or  Siikya.* 
ITiis  passage,  however,  is  evidently  corrupt,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  to  prove  that  8h^-i  here  means 
Knpilnvastu.  But  tiuddha  uses  the  term  Sakya  to  designate 
bis  native  place,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that  the 
name  (Shi-ka)  is  a  synonym  for  Xapilavaatu.'  Then  we 
read  of  the  Shfi-i-lu  or  She-i-road,  which  the  context  shows 
id  the  road  to  Kapilavastu,''  and  Suddhodana  is  called 
-Eingof  Sh6-i.'" 

The  word  Siikya  came  to  mean  also  a  relative  of  Buddha, 
a  member  of  the  Kapilavastu  family  to  which  the  Buddha 
was   supposed    to    belong,   and    so   we    sometimes    find    it 


•  Kiin-piti-ltUDK-tS-liin,  cli.  3  {Bun.,  No.  1,190,  trs.  nhout  IfiO,  or  i 

ntti,<[8  iihmt  am] ;  S«il-feD  Via,,  clu.  3,  31. 

'  C'hiiniii-pt'n-ch'i-cbing,  eh.  I. 

1  Cbtug-luu-wBDg-p«a-iiie-p'aa-cluD,g,  di.  1  (Bun.,  No.  733,  U.  tH 
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interchanged  with  Gautama.'      It  also  came  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  tit  "a  Buddhist,"  and  even  in  early  times  we  find 
u  woman  declaring  her  separation  from  the  Buddhist  Ghuruh 
in  the  words  "fei-Shi-chnrig-tsQ,"  that  is,  "I  am  no  more  j 
of  the  Sakya  stock."  '  j 

The  derivations  and  explanations  given  in  the  books  for  <| 
Sakya  and  Sitkya  do  not  aeem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  the  inbubiiants  of 
Kapilavafitii  are  connected  with  the  Saka  or  Teak  tree,  and 
those  of  Dovadaha  with  the  Eoli  or  Jujube  tree.  Bui 
Saka  was  possibly  the  name  of  the  real  or  fictitious  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Sakyas.  To  some  writers  these  ara 
the  clan  otherwise  called  by  the  name  Gautama,  and  to 
eome  they  were  evidently  the  Kshatriyaa.  In  relating  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Kahatriya  caste,  Buddha  and 
his  followers  merely  relate  the  mythical  origin  and  descent 
of  the  Buddha's  family.  It  may  be  worthy  of  investigation, 
however,  whether  Saka  is  not  originally  a  foreign  word 
meaning  the  marshy  land  or  wet  country,  and  Sftkya  the 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  This  word  may  have  been 
one  of  that  large  number  of  terms  oomnion  to  severfll 
old  languages  of  Central  Asia  and  still  piesorvod  to 
us  in  Chinese.  One  of  the  renderings  given  for  the 
name  of  Buddha's  native  place  is,  as  has  been  seen,  .Kerf 
Marsh.  Kow  the  word  for  marsh  in  Chinese  is  Ts^  (^)> 
very  like  Shi  or  Sak  (1^),  and  formerly  pronounced  Teh 
and  Sak.  The  word  for  icci  or  tnoist  in  Chinese  is  also 
Sbl  (^),  and  it  also  formerly  had  a  pronunciation  like 
Sfk  or  sak.  The  word  Sak  may  have  passed  into  the 
language  of  India  and  become  confused  with  native  words 
of  similar  sound.  We  have  three  Chinese  versions  made 
independently  of  a  long  and  interesting  sutra,  the  name 
of  which  was  apparently  the  Maharudham  nutra.  In  this 
work   we   have   an  account  of   the   origin  and  descent  of 


'  Visava   (ed.   Oldenbcrg}    Miih.,   i,    3B, 

myut.  Nik.,  it,  p.  183. 

)  MahuaDghika  Yin.,  clu.  10,  37. 
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Buddha's  family  as  Ksbatriyas,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  there  is  no  mention  either  of  the  banished  princes 
or  of  Sakyas.^ 

'  Ta-Iu-t'an-ching,  cb.  6  (Bun.,  No.  651 ,  tr.  about  300).  Hr.  Bunyio  gives  tbe 
title  as  **  Fo-sbuo-lu-t'an-cbing,*'  and  suggests  as  its  meaning  *'  Siitra  on  tbe 
Lokadbatu  spoken  by  Buddba.  But  "  Ta-lu-t*an  *'  is  evidently  for  **Maba-, 
rudbam,**  meaning  tbe  great  production,  tbat  is  tbe  origin  of  the  world.  In 
Nos.  549  and  550  tbe  Sanskrit  title  is  translated  by  **Cb*i-sbib-yin-pen"  and 
*•  Cb'i-sbib  "  respectively. 
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Art.  XXIII. — The  Piprdhwd  Siupa,  containing  relics  of 
Buddha,  By  William  Claxton  Pepp6,  Esq.  Com- 
municated, with  a  Note,  by  Vincent  A.  Smith,  I.C.S., 
M.R.A.S.     With  two  Plates. 

SiNCB  the  disGoyery  of  the  pillar  at  the  Lumbinl  Garden 
commemorating  the  birthplace  of  Gautama  Buddha  con- 
siderable curiosity  has  been  aroused  concerning  the  different 
mounds,  or  koh  as  they  are  locally  called,  which  occur 
dotted  over  the  tract  extending  from  Kapilavastu  on  the 
north-west  and  the  Lumbinl  Garden  on  the  north-east  in 
Nepalese  territory  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  southwards 
inside  the  British  frontier. 

One  such  mound,  more  prominent  than  the  rest,  owing 
to  its  size  and  conspicuous  shape,  is  situated  near  the  village 
of  Piprahwa  in  the  Birdpur  Estate,  Bast!  District,  on  the 
Uska-Nepal  road,  at  mile  1975,  and  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  Pillar  No.  44  on  the  frontier  of  British  territory 
and  Nepal. 

Last  year  I  excavated  a  trench  across  the  summit  of  this 
mound,  ten  feet  broad  and  eight  feet  deep,  and  found  that 
the  structure  was  built  of  bricks  measuring  16"  x  lOJ"  x  3', 
or  15"  X  10"  X  3",  laid  in  clay  mortar,  layer  upon  layer, 
in  concentric  circles.  Having  thus  satisfied  myself  that 
the  mound  was  a  Buddhist  HtUpa,  I  desisted  from  further 
exploration. 

In  October,  1897,  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  inspected  it,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  very  ancient  stupa^  and  told  me  that 
if  anything  were  to  be  found  inside,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  centre,  and  probably  at  about  the  ground-level.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  proved  how  correct  was  his  surmise. 


A6m  J^wy  throng^  ei^teca  SetH  of  aolid  brickwoik  i 
'  I  dqr,  ft  fcage  aU)  <rf  stooe  «»•  disdoeed,  Iring  doe 
I  BflftK  sad  Kmth,  aad  placed  31-0  incka  to  the 
Mft  of  tlM  MUra  of  the  dsf  pipe  abin«  docribed. 

Ob  fintber  exnntioB  iIm  Mb  was  pcncsnd  to  b»  tbtyd 
Mwcr  a(  «  MMnve  —adrtona  eoller  neMuring  4'  4"  X  2'  ^^ 
X  r  ij- 

Tbia  coTer  was  broken  into  foor  pieces,  eTidently  by  the 
jfTtmun:  of  the  brickwork  resting  directly  upon  it,  but, 
ujot withstanding  the  fracture,  the  coffer  remained  perfectly 
eUmtrd,  The  lid  or  coTer  was  provided  with  a  deep  groove 
which  fitted  perfecily  into  the  flange  of  the  sides  of  the 
co&r,  and  the  pieces  of  the  lid  were  thus  firmly  held 
together,  and  were  removed  without  injury  to  the  contents 
of  the  box. 

On  removing  the  lid  the  following  anicles  were  found  :— 


A  soapMtone  rase  6  inches  high  and  4  indies  iu  diameter; 
A  similar  vase  7  inches  high  and  4i  inches  in  diameter; 
A  vessel  shaped  like  a  Ma  or  baflohi,  of  the  ^ame  material, 

•}\  inches  high  and  5J  in  diameter.     The  well-fitting 

lid  of  this  vessel  lay  apart ; 
A  small  Boapstone  box  Z%  inches  in  diameter  and  1}  inch 

high; 
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A  cryslal  bowl  3i  inchea  iq  diameter  and  5\  inches  liigli, 
includiog  the  cover.  The  bowl  lay  at  the  south 
end  of  the  coffer,  and  the  cover  lay  in  the  centre 
with  its  handle  downwards.  The  handle  ia  in  the 
Bhape  of  a  fish,  hollow,  and  ia  filled  with  granulated 
stars  in  gold  leaf.' 

The  steatite  vases  have  been  beautifully  turned  in  a  lathe, 
and  the  niarka  of  the  chisel  are  as  fresh  and  distinct  as  if 
the  articles  were  new.  The  crystal  bowl,  which  is  of 
exccptioniilly  large  size,  is  poliahed  to  perfection,  and  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  glass  bowl  of  the  present  diiy. 

There  were  evidently  some  wooden  vessels  also,  but  these 
had  fallen  to  pieces.  The  fragments  are  clearly  recognizable 
as  wood,  and  the  knob  forming  the  handle  of  one  Teasel 
can  be  distinguished.  All  the  fragments  have  been 
preserved. 

The  atone  coffer  is  made  of  hard,  fine  sandstone  of  very 
superior  quality.  It  is,  except  for  the  fracture  of  tho  lid, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  It  has  been  hollowed, 
at  tbe  cost  of  vast  labour  and  expense,  from  a  solid  block 
of  rock.  The  stone  cannot,  I  think,  have  come  from  any 
of  the  hills  to  the  north  in  Nepal. 

The  weight  of  the  lid  ia  408  pounds,  and  I  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  whole  coffer,  lid  included,  to  be  1,537  pounda. 

The  brickwork  continued  for  two  feet  below  the  bottom 
of  the  box. 

At  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  coffer,  the  clay  pipe, 
which  had  so  far  been  circular  la  section,  assumed  for  tbe 
depth  of  a  single  layer  of  bricks  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
the  edge  of  which  was  21 J  inches  from  the  coffer. 

Below  this  level  the  pipe  resumed  its  circular  form,  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  terminated  with  the  brickwork  two 
feet  below  the  box. 

I  was  most  oarefiil  in  searching  this  pipe  all  the  way 
down,  but  nothing  whatever  was  found  in  it. 

'  Tlis  tact  thilt  tUt  eaten  of  two  of  the  veaaeU  wore  lying  anarf  Irord  the 
tweU  UiEiniielrcj  is  probnbl)'  duu  to  ea[tbi|iuk«a.  Tna  rnrtbquakM  Iwte  been 
uolicod  4il  Oiirskhpar  within  th«  lust  tonr  years.     (V.  A.  S.) 
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The  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  iiislds  is  the  mma    ' 
as  the   level  of  the  ground   at   the  outward  circumfereuca 
of  the  slujia. 

The  relic  urns  contained  pieces  of  bone,  which  are  quite 
recognizable  as  such,  and  might  have  been  picked  up  a  few 

The  urns  also  contained  ornaments  in  gold;  gold  beads; 
impression  of  a  woman's  figure,  an  inch  long,  on  gold  leaf, 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  being  nude  and  the  lower 
portion  clothed ;  another  smaller  figure  in  gold  leaf,  nude  j 
a  large  circular  piece  of  rather  thicker  gold  leaf,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  with  scroll  ornament ;  an  elephant  stamped 
on  gold  leaf;  several  pieces  in  gold  leaf  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  having  a  trident  over  his  back  and  tha 
Buddhist  cross  (^vaitika)  in  front ;  several  pieces  with  the 
impression  of  the  Buddhist  cross;  one  piece  of  solid  gold, 
measuring  f  x  i"  x  I"  ;  and  quantities  of  stars  or  flowers 
both  in  silver  and  gold,  with  sis  or  eight  petals  each.  The 
silver  is  tarnished,  but  the  gold  is  beautifully  bright,  and 
was  so  when  the  box  was  opened. 

Pearls  of  sizes,  many  being  welded  together  in  sets  of 
two,  throe,  or  four,  are  numerous. 

The  treasure  also  includes  quantities  of  flowers  or  stars, 
leaves  serrated  and  veined,  Buddhist  tridents,  pyramids, 
pierced  and  drilled  beads  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  cut 
in  white  or  red  cornelian,  amethyst,  topaz,  garnet,  coral,  and 
crystal.  Some  of  these  objects  seem  to  be  made  of  shell. 
There  is  one  bird  in  red  cornelian,  and  another  in  metal. 

I  have  compared  these  ornaments  with  those  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Rea's  work,  "South  Indian  Buddhist  Antiquities,"' 
and  find  that  almost  every  form  described  by  him  is  in 
my  collection,  which  includes  many  not  in  the  Bhattiprd}u 
deposit. 

The  only  inscription  of  any  kind  is  scratched  on  the 
cover  of  the  smaller  urn.  The  letters  are  in  the  Pali 
character,  and  are  about  iV  of  an  inch  long.     The  letters 

'  Aichseol.  Siure;  of  lodia,  New  Imp.  Banes,  voL  XT. 
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are  so  slightly  scratched  in  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  an  impression,  but  I  have  made  a  very  careful  pencil 
rubbing,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result : —  ^ 

:-l,-A)J-^±   DlDDrOi^A        i'Arb  +  rb  +  Af^ 

I  I 

ArrOc^Ai+rfbUAi'-jr 

I 

There  is  a  bridge  on  the  road  opposite  the  stupa,  and 
I  have  taken  the  level  of  the  north-west  parapet  as  the 
datum  level. 

From  the  base  of  the  brickwork,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  inside  and  outside  of  the  stupa, 
to  the  summit,  the  height  is  21*65  feet. 

The  diameter  of  the  stupa  at  the  ground-level  is  116  feet. 
At  a  distance  of  eight  feet  below  the  summit,  at  a  point 
where  the  inside  vertical  walls  are  well  defined,  the  diameter 
is  62  feet. 

To  the  south  of  the  stupa  is  a  raised  platform,  which 
indicates  the  site  of  some  building.^ 

To  the  north  there  are  the  remains  of  a  rectangular 
building,  with  walls  well  defined,  but  I  have  made  no 
excavation  here. 

About  65  feet  east  of  the  siiipa  is  a  rectangular  courtyard, 
measuring  99'  10"  by  118',  surrounded  by  a  well-preserved 
wall,  with  small  rooms  opening  off  it  on  all  sides.  I  have 
had  a  room  on  each  side  excavated.  There  is  no  flooring, 
and  nothing  to  indicate  what  the  roof  consisted  of.^  I  found 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  doorways,  which  has  since 
crumbled  to  pieces.  The  walls  were  plastered  with  mud, 
which  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  break  off  from  the  wall. 
I  have  not  come  across  the  outer  wall  to  the  north,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  there. 


^  For  the  transliteration  and  translation  see  J.R.A.S.,  1898,  p.  388,  and  the 
following  Note. 

'  In  my  opinion  this  structore  was  an  open  platform,  not  the  site  of  any 
building.     Small  yotive  stupas  of  brick  may  have  stood  on  it.     (V.  A.  S.) 

^  This  building  was  evidently  a  monastery.     (Y.  A.  S.) 
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Tha  wentem  Hide,  that  nearest  the  »fupa.  is  diSerest  ia 
CoriMtruction  from  the  others,  bat  I  have  not  excantcd 
miffioiimtly  to  ju'lgo  what  ^ras  the  nature  of  it.  The  walls 
rxt^iid  inwards  from  the  main  wall,  and  the  centre  room 
(pv(«  iiio  thci  idea  that  it  formed  the  iimiii  eDlrance. 

I  wti«  inclinod  at  first  to  think  that  this  building  was 
)iuilt  af  ■inuUur  bricks  tbuD  thoae  found  in  the  ilupa,  but, 
(111  (tloMir  oxitmiuutioD,  I  cannot  find  any  bricks  of  amaJler 
dliiiauaioii*  than  the  following,  namely:  15J"  x  10"  x  2J", 
I6"xlO"x.T',  16"  X  11"  X  3".  There  were  aim  arch 
M<ikitn«utuniigl0"and81°xl5"x3i",  lOJ' and  9'xI6" 
K  'i\".  11"  and  10"  X  8"  X  2f' ,  8 "  aod  7"  x  13"  x  3",  and 
H^"  X  \'i"  X  2i".'  One  or  two  rectangular  bricks  measured 
I'll''  X  fi"  X  3".  Wliat  appeared  to  be  smaller  bricks  were 
unly  portions  of  the  larger  ones. 

Til  tho  wont  there  is  the  site  of  another  building. 

[  liud  tho  sides  of  the  tank  to  the  south-west  of  the  stupa 
dug,  but  liouM  not  lind  any  traces  of  brickwork  round  it. 

Knitt  of  tli«  ttUpii  opened  there  is  another  (B),  and  there 
i«  u  iiuat  of  Htapm  {G  iind  D)  to  the  south.'  The  village 
nf  Oiinwiiriii  to  the  south-west  also  possesses  one,  and  the 
villugo  of  Itliiiraiilia  to  the  north-west  has  another.' 

A  little  above  tho  stone  box,  and  to  the  south  of  it, 
I  found  two  small  iiioccs  of  concrete  made  of  stone  lime.* 

Ill  ihu  building  to  the  east  [i.e.  the  monastery]  I  found 
iL  NnntU  iron  spear-head,  with  blade  measuriug  Z\"  x  J" 
X  li "  and  himdlo  measuring  4j";  and  also  an  iron  spike, 
luiils  with  large  heiids,  and  sundry  pieces  of  iron. 


.0  iinli  linolia  is  of  apecinl  interest.     (V.  A.  S.) 
I'i>l>|i^'»  t.nii'iii);  ul'  tliv  nii4>  of  Ihc  eurrouodiiig  country  ban  not  been 

Iii>])ii1  timt  t[r.  ri-pp6  vill  1)p  good  enoufih  to  contiaoe  hia 
riiiliirntiiiiiii.    Dtlirr  inmTilM>(l  rntps  vrill  probubly  be  found  ia 
tt6p<u  lu  thn  ni^iihlMiurhiiml.     (V.  A.  8.) 

*  Thnw  Uttlii  |ii«H«  lit  tvavxrii-  nro  Uib  oiilv  iudicstions  ol  the 
tl>v  liuiliUnfC.    IV.  A.  S.) 
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NOTE. 

By  V.  A.  Smith,  M.R.A.S. 


The  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  William  Pepp^  are  of  such 
exceptional  value  and  interest  that  I  think  it  desirable  to 
publish  them  at  once,  although  the  excavations  are  still 
incomplete.  Mr.  Peppe,  who  is  a  trained  engineer  and 
surveyor,  kept  accurate  notes  during  the  progress  of  his 
exploration,  and  has  thus  been  able  to  prepare  satisfactory 
plans  and  sections.^  He  has  confined  himself  to  a  trust- 
worthy record  of  what  he  did  and  saw,  leaving  explanation 
and  commentary  to  others.  I  shall  endeavour  in  the 
following  pages  to  give  such  brief  explanation  and  com- 
mentary as  may  render  Mr.  Pepp^'s  report  more  fully 
intelligible  and  more  significant  than  it  would  be  if  left  to 
speak  for  itself. 

The  north-eastern  corner  of  the  large  BastI  District, 
which  adjoins  on  the  west  the  Gorakhpur  District,  is 
occupied  by  the  estates  of  European  grantees,  who  have 
within  the  last  sixty  years  transformed  vast  acres  of  dense 
forest  into  rich  and  well-cultivated  plains,  inhabited  by 
a  numerous  and  prosperous  peasantry. 

The  principal  of  these  estates  is  the  Birdpur  Grant,  the 
property  of  the  Gibbon  and  Pepp^  families.  The  residence 
of  the  managing  proprietors,  Messrs.  William  and  George 
Pepp^,  is  at  Birdpur,  six  miles  from  the  Nepalese  frontier, 
and  fourteen  miles,  vi^  Naugarh  Bazaar,  from  the  Uska 
Railway  Station  on  the  Bengal  and  North- Western  Railway. 

*  [These  were  unfortunately  so  injured  in  the  post  that  they  cannot  he  repro- 
duced. But  Mrs.  Pepp6*s  full-size  drawing  of  the  objects  in  the  four  Tases  has 
escaped  destruction  ana  is  reproduced  as  a  plate.  The  other  plate  reproduces  the 
photograph  of  the  inscribed  vase  (Figures  4  and  5).  Above  it  is  g^ven  a  photo- 
graph (Kgures  1,  2,  and  3)  of  the  very  similar  inscribed  vase  from  Sonari  now 
in  tne  British  Museum.  This  was  discussed  in  Cunmngham's  *^  Bhilsa  Topes/' 
p.  317.— Rh.  D.] 

j.a.A.8.  1898.  38 
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Tile  high  road  from  Naugarh  to  the  fronlier  runs  I 
twelve  miles  through  the  Birdpur  estate,  and  then  comes 
to  [ill  abrupt  termiuation  in  a.  rice-field.  The  Nepalese 
GovernmeDt  does  not  encourage  the  construction  of  roads, 
aud  leaves  its  subjects  to  make  their  way  as  best  tbey 
can  along  rougli  tracks,  or,  when  the  crops  are  off  the 
ground,  across  the  Belds.  The  line  of  frontier  is  a  purely 
artificial  one,  and  is  marked  by  a  narrow  slrip  of  "  neutral 
ground"  and  by  uumbered  masonry  pillars  at  iolervala  of 
about  a  mile  each.  Birdpur  House  will  be  found  marked 
on  Sheet  No.  188  of  the  N.W.P,  and  Oudh  Survey 
(scale  one  inch  to  one  mile),  in  ubout  latitude  27''  2'i'  N. 
and  longitude  83°  9'  E,  The  road  from  Naugarh  runs 
nearly  due  north  and  reaches  the  frontier  a  little  west  of 
PUlar  No.  44. 

The  Nigliva  pillar  with  the  iuscriptioii  recording  Anoka's 
visit  to  the  s/upa  of  Sanakamuni  (Konugnmana)  lies  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nigliva  Siigar,  or  artificial  lake, 
ubout  17  miles  almost  dua  north  of  Birdpur  House,  and 
just  outside  the  southern  limit  of  the  ruins  of  Kapilavastu, 
which  extend  for  several  miles  east  and  west.  The  westfirn 
end  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  rests  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Biingauga  River,  a  considerable  stream  which 
descends  from  the  hills  and  joins  the  KaptI  in  the  BastI 
District.  The  breadth  of  tlie  city  of  Kapilavastu  north  and 
south  was  much  less  than  its  length  east  and  west.  The 
position  of  Kapilavastu  may  be  defined  as  approximately 
in  latitude  27°  37'  N.  and  longitude  83"  8'  E.' 

The  Asuka  pillar  near  Padariii,  in  the  Rummindei  Tappa 
in  Nepal,  is  situated  five  miles  from  the  frontier,  and  about 
Bix  miles  north-east  from  Mr.  Gibbon's  house  at  Dulba  in 
the  Dulha  Grant,  which  is  about  six  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Birdpur,  The  direct  distance  from  Birdpur  to  the  Padaria 
pillar,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Lumblui  Garden,  the 
traditional  birthplace  of  Gautama  Buddha,  is  about  12  miles.* 

'  NiKlIva  and  EnpilaTadtu  are  really  close  Inj^thfr,  and  i>nly  31  miles  from 
Ueks  Station.   Ths  distaDces  as  slated  by  Dr.  Fiilirrr  iu  his  r«[iort^  arc  erroncoui. 

'  Both  of  these  Aioka  inscriptiuqa  hiiva  been  recently  editwd  bj-  Dr.  Biihlsr 
in  "£pigraphia  Indica,"  tol.  t,  p.  1. 
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I^e  ai&pa  excavated  by  Mr,  Pepp6  is  near  the  village  of 
Piprahwu,  and  stands  u  little  west  of  the  high  road  from 
Naugarh  and  about  half  u  mile  from  the  frontier. 

A  group  of  stUpan  (C  iind  D  in  Mr.  Pepp^'a  report)  lies 
abuut  hulf  a  mile  south-west  of  Piprahwa  Kt&pa,  and  there 
is  another  mound  of  ruins  (B)  more  than  a  quarter  of  u 
mile  to  the  east. 

A  fourth  mound  of  ruins  exists  to  the  north-east  near  the 
Siswa  reservoir,  and  there  are  several  mounds,  probably 
aliipat,  in  the  Duiha  Grant.  A  small  well-defined  ruin  in 
Mr.  Peppe's  slable-yurd  at  Birdpur  is  more  probably  a 
temple  than  a  stup'i.  A  large  mass  of  ruins  at  Pipri,  about 
three  miles  south  from  Birdpur,  la  also  more  pmbably 
Brebmanical  than  Buddhist,  thotigh  of  very  early  date. 

I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  put  these  notes  on  record 
in  order  to  define  accurately  the  relative  positions  of 
Knpilavastu,  the  Lumbini  Ourdeii,  and  the  Pipn'ihM'a  sfupa, 
and  to  indicate  the  e.ttensive  field  of  exploration  which 
lies  open  in  the  Grants  of  the  Basti  District.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  Grants,  and  on  the  2Sth  January,  lS!t8, 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Nigliva  pillar  and  the 
weet«m  end  of  the  ruins  of  Kapilavaatu  in  the  company 
of  Mr,  William  Pepp4, 

1  now  proceed  to  deal  directly  with  the  subject  of  Mr, 
Pepp^'s  report. 

The  building  east  of  the  sl&pa  ia  undoubtedly  a  monastery. 
It  is  desirable  that  both  it  and  the  small  structure  north 
of  the  stUpa  should  bo  fully  excavated.  Some  small  objects 
of  interest  will  probably  be  found,  and  inscriptions  may 
possibly  turn  up.  I  expect  to  find  an  image  or  images  in 
the  northern  building,  and  this  is  the  most  likely  position 
for  an  inscription. 

Complete  e.\cavation  of  the  exterior  of  the  tliipa  is  also 
desirable.  At  least  one  procession  path  must  have  existed, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  rail.  The 
principal  deposit  is  coramuiily  at  the  level  of  ihe  prucessiun 
{katb.  In  this  case  the  stone  «olTer  lay  at  a  height  >if 
only   1'64   foot  above    the    gruuiid-level.      Thi^   height   is 
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probably  the  level  of  the  brick  pavement  round  the  »t6]M 
uaed  as  a  procession  path.  The  broken  vnse  found  at  a 
depih  of  10  feet  from  the  summit  almost  certainly  marks 
the  level  of  a  higher  terrace  or  procession  path. 

The  itupa  is  evidently  a  solid  mass  of  brickwork.  Th« 
bricks  are  of  the  large  size  specially  characteristic  of  the 
Atokn  period,  and  are  well  made.  Rice-straw  has  been 
freely  used  lo  strengthen  (he  cohesion  of  the  clay.  The 
bricks  which  I  shw  at  Kuptlavaatu  excavated  from  the  small 
Hlfijjas  supposed  to  be  those  commemorating  the  slaughter 
of  the  SSkyas  are  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  being  only 
12  inches  in  length.  Hice-atraw  has  not  been  used  in  their 
manufacture. 

The  dimensions  of  the  »l&pa  entitle  it  to  rank  in  th«' 
second  class  of  monuments  of  the  kind.  The  diameter  at 
the  base  is  116  feet.  The  Bhattiproju  sliipa,  which  tha 
Pipriihwii  building  in  several  respects  closely  resembles, 
had  a  base  148  feet  in  diameter.  The  base  of  the  great 
alfipit  at  AmarilvatT  was  about  138  feet  in  diameter.l 
The  Miinikyiila  dome  had  a  diameter  of  127  ft,  9  ins.' 
The  present  height  of  the  Fiprahnii  stfipa  is  21'65  feet. 
Though  llie  origitml  height  must  have  been  considerably 
greater  it  must  have  fallen  far  short  of  half  a  diameter. 
According  to  a  well-known  rule  this  low  ratio  of  beight 
to  diameter  is  a  certain  sign  of  high  antiquity. 

The  central  "  pipe  "  or  well  ia  a  curious  feature,  which 
is  also  found  at  Bhattiprolu  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Pepp& 
states  that  this  "  pipe  "  began  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet  from 
the  summit,  and  ran  down  two  feet  with  a  diameter  of 
one  foot,  when  it  contracted  to  a  diameter  of  four  inches 
until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  stone  coffer, 
when  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  17  inches  by 
5  inches,  for  the  depth  of  a  single  layer  of  bricks,  and 
then    resumed    the    circular    pipe    shape,    four    inches    in 


'  Rea,  "  Soutli  Indian  Buddhiet  Antiquities,"  being  vol.  tr  of  Arcbaeologicil 
Siirvrj  of  India  Kcpnrts,  n,b..  |)p,  2,  3,  7,  and  S. 
'  Cunningham,  ''Beports,"  v,  75. 
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liameter,  for  a  further  distance  of  two  feet,  when  it  stopped. 
Tlie  rectangli)  served  as  a  "  pointer  "  to  the  coffer. 

The  well  in  the  Bhattipmlu  sluprt  extended  from  the 
summit  of  the  building,  which  was  only  about  14  feet  high 
n  first  examined,  down  to  the  bottom.  For  a  distance 
ij  feet  it  preserved  a  uniform  diameter  of  9i  inches,  and 
in  the  lower  portion  the  courses  were  stepped,  having' 
alternate  diameters  of  9^  inches  and  1  ft.  3  ins.' 

The  central  well  of  the  GhaijtaSiilii  s/u^ia  waa  constructed 
in  a  third  fashion,  and  is  thus  described : — 

"The  brickwork  on  the  surface  of  the  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  slCipa  appeared  quite  solid,  and  was  laid  in 
parallel  courses.  It  extended  thus  for  a  depth  of  -i  feet. 
At  that  point,  in  the  centre,  was  the  top  of  a  well,  9  inches 
Bijnare,  filled  with  earth.  Among  the  first  earth  removed, 
Wrxe  pieces  of  a  broken  chalti,"  and  its  contents,  a  lead 
coin,  beads,  and  some  pieces  of  quartz.  "  Just  below  there 
waa  a  small  red  earthenware  ehatti,  4i  inches  in  diameter 
and  height,"  which  contained  bends,  pearls,  etc.  "The 
small  well  in  the  centre  of  the  tldpa  gradually  increased 
in  size,  till,  at  13  feet  from  the  surface,  it  was  2  ft.  6  ins. 
square.  For  the  lower  half  of  that  depth  it  was  filled 
with  clay.  The  well  there  was  closed  with  a  brick.  Below 
that,  the  well  waa  9  inches  and  12  inches  square,  each 
alternate  course  down  to  the  foundations,  26  feet  from  the 
summit  of  the  mound.  This  portion  also  was  packed  with 
clay.  There  were  no  other  relics.  The  foundations  rest  on 
eand.  Tlie  various  sizes  of  the  openings  of  each  course, 
in  a  portion  of  the  well,  is  a,  feature  also  observed  at 
Blialtiprolu."' 

"It  has  been  thought,"  Mr.  Hea  observes,  "that  the 
curious  small  circular  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  Bhattiprolu 
tlupa  might  have  been  the  receptacle  for  the  strong  wooden 
post  that  supported  the  covering  umbrellas.  A  similar 
but  square  shaft  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  Ghut.itu^^'ilil 


'  Kea,  up.  tit.,  p.  33. 
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ilupii.  That  building  haa  a  greater  proportional  lieiglit  of 
llio  dome  intact,  ond  tlie  top  of  tliis  shaft  waa  closed 
with  original  brickwork,  so  that  wiih  it — unless  the  well 
hud  been  again  resumed  at  a  greater  height — it  could  not 
have  served  the  purpose  supposed.  It  may  also  have  been 
eo  witii  the  Bhattiprolu  slupa,  though  now,  of  course,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  it  really  was  so.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe,  from  the  fact  of  a  stone  umbrella 
post  found  at  Nagalapalle,  from  the  umbrellas  being  stone, 
snd  from  the  sculptured  ri^presen  tat  ions,  thut  the  umbrelLi 
post  also  wa^  of  the  same  material. 

"  The  small  well  may  have  served  as  a  receptacle  for  fixing 
a  sweep  during  the  progress  of  building  to  guide  the  correct 
laying  of  the  circular  rings  of  brickwork."' 

At  riprahwS  the  central  pipe  or  well  only  began  nt  & 
dietance  of  It'n  feet  frono  this  summit.  For  two  feet 
distance  it  had  a  diameter  of  one  foot,  and  then  contracted 
to  four  inches,  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  stone  coffer,  wliere  it  changed  to  a  rectangular  section 
for  the  depth  of  u  single  course  of  bricks. 

It  is  dual-  thftf.  this  well  cannot  possibly  have  been  the 
receptacle  for  an  umbrella  post,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
its  primary  purpose  is  to  mark  the  exact  centre  of  the  stOpa, 
but  the  reasons  for  the  variations  in  diameter,  and  for  the 
other  details  of  construction  in  the  various  examples,  are 
not  apparent. 

The  stone  coffer  is  remarkable  for  it«  great  size  and 
weight,  and  for  being  hewn  out  of  a  solid  block  of  stone. 
The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  the  cost  must  have 
been  great. 

The  massiveness  and  costliness  of  the  coffer,  and  the 
richness  of  the  deposit  of  precious  objects  in  the  vases, 
are  obvious  proofs  of  the  veneration  attaching  to  the  relics 
enshrined.  Those  relics  are  some  scraps  of  bone,  which 
are  now  mixed  up  with  the  fragments  of  the  decayed 
wooden   vessel.     The  inscription   on  one  of   the  soapstone 

'  Ohavtoiala  ie  13  miles  west  at  Uasulipatam.     (Kea,  op.  cit.,  p.  3.) 
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(steatite)  vases  proves  that  the  depositors  believed  the 
fragments  of  bone  to  be  part  of  the  sacred  body  {iarlrarii) 
of  Gautama  Buddha  himself.  Whether  or  not  the  depositors' 
belief  was  actually  well-founded  no  man  can  say.  Mr. 
Pepp^,  unfortunately,  omitted  to  take  a  note  of  the  contents 
of  each  vase  separately.  The  omission  is  not  of  much 
importance. 

The  general  character  of  the  deposit  of  precious  objects 
resembles,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Pepp^,  that  of  the  deposit  at 
Bhattiproluy  but  the  Piprahwa  collation  is  the  richer  of 
the  two.  The  number  of  individual  objects  must  extend 
to  several  hundreds.  Mrs.  Pepp^'s  careful  and  accurate 
drawings  give  an  excellent  notion  of  representative  objects 
from  the  collection,  which  fully  supports  Mr.  Sewell's 
remark  concerning  a  deposit  found  at  Gudivada  that  *'  the 
men  of  that  day  were  highly  experienced  lapidaries."  * 

Even  the  few  selected  objects  shown  in  the  plate  are 
too  numerous  for  detailed  description.  I  have  appended 
numbers  to  a  few,  which  may  be  briefly  described. 

No.  1,  square  of  gold  leaf,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lion,  and  symbols,  which  are  perhaps  Brahmi  characters. 
There  are  several  specimens  of  this  class.  No  coins 
occur  among  the  collection.  I  think  that  Nos.  1,  13, 
and  16  are  probably  impressions  of  coins.  At  Bhattiprolu 
were  found  "  twenty-four  small  silver  coins.  They  are 
plain  on  the  reverse,  and  on  the  obverse  have  Sri-padas, 
trisiilas,  lotus-flowers,  and  other  emblems  more  or  less 
legible."^  Nos.  1,  13,  and  16,  at  Piprahwa,  seem  to  be 
impressions  of  similar  one-faced  coins. 

Nos.  2  and  3  are  examples  of  very  numerous  classes  of  gold- 
leaf  stars. 

Nos.  4  and  5  are  examples  of  a  considerable  class  of  very 
delicately  wrought  miniature  leaves,  executed  in  crystal 
and  various  other  substances. 


^  Rea,  op.  cit.,  p.  20.    Gudivada  is  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Masulipatam. 
'  Rea,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 
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No.  6,  two  esamplea  of  the  Iriratiia  sj'mbol. 

No.  7,  n  coil  of  fine  wire,  apparently  silver, 

No.  8,  a  bird  ia  cornelian. 

No.  9,  a  bird  in  metal  (?  silver).     These  are  tlie  only  objects 

of  the  kind. 
No.  10,  B  gold-leaf  cross. 
No.  11,  a  minute  human  figure  in  gold  leaf. 
No.  12,  au  elepliant  in  gold  leaf.     'I'his  is  unique. 
No8.  13  and  16,  gold  leaf  statnped  with  the  xrmtika,  probably 

impressions  of  coins. 
No.  14,  fragments  of  coral. 
No.  15,  female  figure  in  gold  leaf,  with  aureole.      Nos.  11 

and  15  are  the  only  human  figtires  in  the  collection. 
No.  17,  small  pearls,  some  of  which  are  stuck  together.    Tha 

pearls  are  omueroue. 
No.   IS,  a  largo  disc   of  gold   leaf,  with   wavy  ornament, 

unique. 
No.  19,  an  example  of  a  large  class  of  granulated  gold-leaf 

stars.     The  hollow  fisti-handle  of  the  crystal  vase   is 

filled  with  stars  of  this  kind. 
No.  20,  beads  of  beryl,  topaz,  etc.     Most  of  the  solid  objects 

are    pierced    for    stringing,    and    two    or    three    have 

fragnkents  of  fine  silver  wire  still  attached. 

The  inscription  on  the  lid  of  vase  No.  1  reads  as  follows : — 

Line  1.  "  I//am  aalila  nidhane  Budhnsn  bhngm-alo  Sakiyanam 

sukiti  bka — 
Line  2.  ttnam  sahhaginikanam  '  mputradalanaih."  ^ 


'  [the  rubbing;  has  clearlj  iitputa-  Dot'  laptilra-da'anam.  The  letttTS  on 
the  photo)^aph  are  quite  clear.  I'nfortuDalely,  aa  it  giviu  odIv  the  lint  half 
of  the  inncription,  these  two  words  do  not  appear  in  it.  \  large  photo([niph 
of  the  whole  inKription  nn  the  Peppi  vase,  t«  he  taken  if  necessary  on  two  ur 
thr«e  plalcB,  is  greatly  to  be  deeiied. — Kb.  D.] 
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Dr.  Biihler  translates  (see  above,  p.  388) — "This  relic- 
shrioe  of  divine  Buddha  (is  the  donation)  of  the  Sakya 
Sukiti-brothers,^  associated  with  their  sisters,  sons,  and 
wives." 

The  alphabet,  as  Dr.  Biihler  observes,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  A^oka  inscriptions,  with 
the  important  exception  that  long  vowels  are  not  marked. 
•    The  dialect  is  like   the   MagadhI,   substituting   /  for  r. 
Salila  thus  represents  Skr.  iarlrath. 

The  final  character  of  hhagavato  looks  like  te,  with  a 
stroke  to  the  left,  but  must  be  read  either  as  to  or  ta.  If 
it  be  read  as  ta,  we  must  suppose  with  Professor  Biihler 
that  the  character  %a  was  accidentally  omitted. 

Dr.  Hoey,  Professor  Biihler,  Dr.  Hoernle,  and  Dr. 
Bloch  all  concur  in  the  reading  Sakiyanam,  The  characters 
-yanarli  were  accidentally  omitted  by  the  scribe  and  were 
then  inserted  above  the  line. 

Sukiti  is  treated  by  Professor  Biihler  as  a  proper  name. 
Apparently  it  might  be  interpreted  merely  as  an  adjective 
signifying  *  celebrated '  or  *  renowned,'  and  this  inter- 
pretation seems  to  me  preferable. 

The  exact  age  of  the  inscription  cannot  as  yet  be  settled 
with  certainty.  The  record  is  probably  older  than  the  reign 
of  A^oka,  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  must  be  placed 
rather  earlier  than  the  current  chronology  allows. 

This  stupa  cannot  be  the  monument  erected  by  the  Morians 
or  Maury  as  of  Pippalivane,  as  Dr.  Hoey  suggested  in  the 
Pioneer.  The  Pippalivane  atupa  was  the  ashes  or  charcoal 
atupa  erected  over  the  charcoal  from  the  pyre,  and  that 
stupa,  we  know,  .was  far  from  Kapilavastu  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  name  Piprahwa  is  probably  modern.  Scores 
of  villages  are  named  after  conspicuous  pipal-trees. 

The  Sakyas  of  Kapilavastu,  "  as  the  relations  of  Buddha," 
obtained  a  share  of  the  relics  of  the  master  at  the  time  of 
the   cremation.      It   is   possible   that    the   Pi  pi  ah  wa   stupa, 

*  Or  **  of  the  renowned  Sakya  brethren,"  that  is,  as  I  understand,  the  brethren 
of  Budha  bhagavata.  This  suggestion  is  due  to  Dr.  Hoey,  and  seems  sound. 
The  reading  Sakiyanam  was  first  published  by  Dr.  Hoey  in  the  Fione^    '"^^  ^   S.] 
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wliich  is  only  eleven  luilea  from  Eapilavastu,  raayl: 
erected  by  the  Siikya  brethren  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Gautama.^ 


I  [Th8  wordi  t 
p,  260)  :— 

KapilBfalihiitii 


I  us  fnUow9   (Mahi-pariaibbuia  SatU  in  J.R.A.S.   1876, 
.  Siikyi  KiipihiraUliHimim  Bhagajiato  taririinuin  Ihupiia  ea 


In  ray  EngUah  trftiiaUtion  ("  Buddhist  Suttaa,"  S.B.E.,  vol.  iL,  p.  134)  thi» 
daiue  baa  ^mea,  by  inadviirtvare,  omittud. 

In  Pili  the  inscription  would  nin  — 

Idaifi'  larira-mdUHam*  £mliiAa»a  bhafatttaSikiySium  SukitU-b)ialikanain* 
aahhflgininam*  mptUtud^rttnum. 

Su  that  atanDg  theBit  feir  wonb  there  Die  no  Igm  thnn  fnur  thut  abow  a  slight 
diSennce  in  dialert  brtween  I'iti  &nd  the  lanpiagig  ol'  the  inBrriptJan,  tven 
ollowioe,  M  is  undnubtedlj  tlie  cue,  that  tliti  nnusiiiuD  ut  long  ruweld  aud 
doubled  oonnoniui la  is  puriil}'  a  matter  at  □ttht^rapb)';  and  further,  the  phnus 
larira-tndhana^  seems  inrkimrd  in  Pili  prose  id  the  sense  inlendod,  ancB  Hrlrm 
in  llu!  angular  means  nut  'relics'  but  'body,'  bnt  the  corrssponding  compound 
ttrin-th^p*  oocuis  in  the  sense  ol  '  stQpa  oier  relics '  in  the  but  senteooo  of  tli> 
ButtB  abifre  quotad. 

It  is  misloiiding  to  rendor  hhagnvtCt  bj  'divine.'  The  word  meuui  nerdf 
'  Mignat,  Buspiflioun  friir.' 

Au  altornnlivo  runderins  "f  tli"  inaoription  would  be :  ThU  ihrint  /«■  nlit% 
(^  fif  JiKitlha.  Ihl  Avfiftt  Onr,  >r  Uat  of  Ihr  Siligaj^,  llw  brfthfut  ttf  fh» 
Itutiitsmthtd  <tut.  in  miaeialton  icith  their  fiatwi,  and  wiM  l&iir  sMUreii  ant 
tArlr  uni'H.— Kit.  D.J 
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Art.  XXIV. —  Vasco  da  Oama.     By  H.  Reade,  F.R.G.S. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  though  not  a  naan  of  words,  was,  as 
Gamoens  says,  a  man  of  strenuous  deeds,  and  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  bis  deeds,  and  of  the  results  which  during  four 
centuries  have  flowed  from  them,  that  we  are  now 
commemorating  him.  We  celebrate  in  him  the  man  whose 
courage  and  perseverance  gave  India  to  Europe  and  to 
England,  and  who,  all  unknowingly,  was,  with  Columbus 
and  Magellan,  one  of  the  three  men  who  saved  the  Europe 
of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the  Reiormation  from  being  laid 
in  ruins  by  Turkish  tyranny  seconded  by  French  treachery. 
Had  not  Columbus  and  Da  Gama,  twenty  years  before  the 
battle  of  Mohacs  and  the  successes  of  Barbarossa  in  the 
Mediterranean,  bestowed  upon  Spain  and  Portugal  the  riches 
of  Asia  and  America,  Charles  V  could  never  have  hurled 
back  from  the  German  frontiers  and  the  Italian  coasts  the 
all  but  overwhelming  inrush  of  the  hordes  of  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent.  But  what  could  the  defenders  of  Christendom 
have  done  save  for  the  coffers  of  the  Fuggers  and  the 
Welsers,  of  the  bankers  of  Antwerp  and  the  bankers  of 
Genoa?  and  whence  did  these  derive  their  wealth  but  from 
the  newly-opened  Spice  Islands  of  the  East  and  the  new- 
found gold-mines  of  the  West?  By  discovering  the  sea 
road  to  India,  Vasco  da  Gama  made  Lisbon  and  Antwerp  the 
emporia  of  the  world.  In  1517  the  Turks  conquered  Egypt, 
and  thus  closed  the  last  of  the  roads  along  which  the  world's 
wealth  had  of  old  passed  from  East  to  West.  But  twenty- 
five  years  earlier  the  loss  of  this  Eastern  trade  would  have 
paralyzed  the  strength  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  at  the 
veiy  moment  when  the  fall  of  Hungary  and  the  treason  of 
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Francis  I  were  to  leave  the  walls  of  Vienna  and  Doria'i 
galleys  as  the  only  bulwarks  between  Turkish  savagery  and 
the  prio ting-presses  of  Baste,  tlie  studios  glowing  with  the 
canvasses  of  Titian,  and  the  universities  where  the  germs 
of  our  modern  civilization  were  just  bursting  into  vigorous 
life.  But  the  tender  plant  of  culture  did  not  thus  perish. 
Thanks  to  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  had  formed  now  trade 
routes  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Sultan's  power,  Europe 
at  this  most  critical  monieut  was  not  deprived  of  the  riches 
of  the  East.  "The  Kings  of  the  Isles  could  still  send  their 
presents,  Arabia  and  Saba  could  still  bear  their  gifts"  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross;  and  thus  strengthened,  Europe  was 
able  to  stand  up  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  foes. 
Vasco  da  Gama,  then,  was  one  of  the  chief  saviours  of  our 
modern  civilization,  nor  need  I  remind  you  how  in  later 
years  Holland  drew  from  her  Eastern  trade  the  strength 
which  enabled  her  to  break  the  yoke  of  Louis  XIV  from 
ofl'  the  neck  of  Europe,  nor  how  the  wealth  of  India  in 
the  hands  of  England  helped  her  to  free  our  continent 
from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon. 

Vasco  da  Gama  waa  not  only  a  saviour  of  civilization  ; 
with  Albuquerque  and  Almeida  he  waa  one  of  the  first 
pioneers  on  the  road  which,  in  the  end,  led  England  to 
her  Empire  in  the  East.  He  it  was  who  taught  Europe 
how  to  conquer  and  how  to  hold  the  East.  To  the  detriment 
of  his  own  country  he  failed  to  teach  Europe  a  lesson  she 
has  not  yet  learned,  and  which,  perhaps,  will  never  be  learned 
by  any  race  of  Laiin  or  of  Teutonic  blood.  He  failed  to 
perceive  how  Europe  was  to  rule  Asia  sympathetically  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Asiatics,  and  his  failure  in  the  end 
cost  Portugal  the  Empire  he  had  won  her  in  the  East. 

Yet  Vasco  da  Gama  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  true 
means  of  utilizing  sea  power  as  the  foundation  of  a  colonial 
empire.  He  clearly  saw  that  when  a  commercial  nation 
can  send  its  goods  more  cheaply  by  sea  than  by  land,  and 
at  the  same  time  fails  to  maintain  an  efficient  fleet,  its 
independence  is  practically  at  the  mercy  of  any  power 
which  can,  by  means  of  its  navy,  control  the  routes  along 
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which  those  ^roode  are  conveyed  to  their  marketa.  Knowing, 
ait  he  did  full  welt,  the  unchanging  meteorological  and 
ocetiDogrupIiic  conilitions  of  the  Indian  Oceun,  he  cleat-ly 
Baw  that  by  stationing  a  few  caravels  on  the  trade  routes 
into  which  these  conditions  forced  the  clunisv  vessels  of 
Ormuz,  of  Jeddah,  and  of  Tor,  and  by  scouring  for  these 
caravels  a  fortified  port — he  only  asked  for  one,  Calicut, 
Cochin,  or  Cranganor — to  which  they  could  withdraw  at 
need,  Portugal  might  secure  for  herself  the  control  of  the 
vhole  coastline  of  the  Asiatic  and  of  the  African  world, 
and  with  the  control  of  the  coastline  that  of  the  vast 
hinterlands,  whose  well-being  depended  upon  the  unchecked 
flow  of  trade  through  their  natural  ports.  These  hinter- 
lands she  could  rule  indirectly  ihroiigh  their  nutive  kings, 
secure  in  her  knowledge  that  she  could  at  any  time  enforce 
the  unquestioning  obedience  of  her  vassals,  by  closing  the 
trade  routes  by  which  they  lived.  His  theories  were  curried 
into  practice,  and  eleven  years  after  his  discovery  of  India 
the  victory  of  Chaul  transferred  the  sceptre  of  the  world's 
commerce  from  Egypt  and  from  Venice  to  Portugal. 

The  discovery  of  (he  value  of  those  factories,  which  in 
his  day  served  all  the  purposes  of  our  modem  coaling 
stations,  is  also  mainly  due  to  Vasco  da  Gama. 

Look  out  on  the  map  the  former  seats  of  Portuguese 
power.  You  will  see  that  they  correspond,  for  the  most 
part,  as  nearly  as  the  requirements  of  those  days  will 
allow,  with  the  strategic  points  which  are  of  prime 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  our  naval  scientists  to-day. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  sheltered  ports  of  a  moderate 
depth,  which  could  be  reached  without  the  necessity  of 
oontendiog  with  adverse  currents,  or  with  adverse  winds, 
were  those  best  htted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Portuguese 
seamen,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  only  world  centre 
of  any  actual  importance  which  was  known  to  but  left 
unoccupied  by  lliem  was  Table  Bay;  probably  they  failed 
to  annex  it  because  thoir  heavy  carracks  were  ill-suited 
for  struggling  on  to  India  against  the  Mozambique  current, 
or  fur  beating  up  against  the  gales  which  so  often   rage 
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|,of  Stortna.'  But  to  look  eUewliore, ' 
troduction  of  our  modern  stcumsliips,  that 
t  ^ncticul  purpoBea,  within  the  last  thirty 
ikt,  oa  the  East  African  Goaat,  Delagoa  Bay,  Beira, 
Mitt  '/Muxihur  have  replaced  Sofala,  Mozambique,  Eilwa, 
UvuilM^sa,   and   Melinde   as   importaQt   centres.     Nov,   of 

«}  five,  four  were  choaen  by  Vasco  da  Gama  and 
predecessor,  Fero  de  Covilhani,  as  suitubte  sites  for 
fTorlUguese  factories;  nor  were  their  seleclious  less  happy 
on  the  Indian  coast.  It  is  true  that  the  naval  power  of 
Timoja  forced  Da  Gama  to  refraiu  from  occupying  Goa ; 
but  Oalicut,  and  even  Cochin,  were  far  more  suitable 
rimtres  than  Bombay  would  have  been  for  the  spica 
trade  with  the  Further  East ;  and,  indeed,  Bombay  could 
only  rise  into  importance  when  the  enterprise  of  Waghom 
had  established  steam  communication  with  Suez,  and  whea 
the  railway  had  been  carried  through  the  Western  Ghats. 
In  our  great-grandfathers'  day,  Madras  and  Surat,  the 
Buocessor  of  Cambay,  were  far  more  important  to  our 
trade  than  was  the  "Good  Bay"  which  bad  passed  to 
England  in  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza. 

Yet  oveu  more  important  results  of  Vobco  rla  Gama'a 
voyage  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Portugal  was  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  one  world  power  whose  genius  fitted 
her  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the  East  and 
the  West. 

France,  England,  and  Germany,  wasted  by  centuries  of 
foreign  war  and  of  civil  broils,  and  as  yet  but  little  civilized 
in  comparison  with  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  were 
in  no  ways  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  of  colonizing  lands 
densely  peopled  with  races  which  in  many  respects  were 
far  more  civilized  than  themselves.  The  hard,  unyielding 
temper    of    the     Teutonic     races    had     sufficiently    shown 

'  The  Portueiiese,  tlirou!5li  not  occupjing  Tablu  B»v,  lost  the  cominiind  of  the 
healthy  routes  which  lead  theoce  iato  the  iDt«rior  of  .\fnca,  and  irere  thai  forced 
in  coateut  themselces  with  pnrte  which  are  separnted  from  the  plateaux  of  the 
interior  by  "  Fly  Belts"  Hnd  marahea.  This  is  prohably  the  I'xpinniitioii  of  their 
failure  bb  coloni'rte  in  Africa  to  which  f.ord  Loch  has  alluded.  MossnmedtB,  the 
one  really  healthy  port  in  Portuguese  Africa,  was  couipleloly  off  the  routa  taken 


lU  iniiliility  to  adiipt  ilself  to  altered  cnnditions  and 
Kurrouudinga  in  Irelnnd,  in  Fuland,  in  Boliemiu,  and  in 
the  Baltic  provinces.  Italy,  a  imtion  of  Blutesmen.  of 
bankers,  and  of  raerchanta,  wus  divided  into  a  crowd  of 
rival  states,  who»e  commercial  jealousies  had  already,  three 
centuries  before,  rendered  them  unable  to  profit  by  the 
tnu[;;nificent  inheritance  which  had  come  to  them  at  the 
capture  of  Conslantinople,  whilst  the  Papacy,  itself  an 
Italian  power,  and  owin^  its  existence  solely  to  the  skilful 
ttiljustment  of  the  balance  of  power  between  its  rivals  in 
the  Peninsulu,  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  carry 
out  the  task  of  partitioning  two  new  worlds  between  Venice 
and  Genoa,  between  Florence,  Milan,  and  Naples.  It 
was  a  Spanish  and  not  an  Italian  pope  who  signed  the 
Dorgian  Grant,  Hpain,  embittered  by  her  secular  struggle 
against  the  Jew  and  the  Moor,  was  hut  an  ill  training;' 
school  for  men  who  would  bo  called  upon  to  govern  lands 
filled  wilh  civilized  Pagans,  with  followers  of  Mahomet 
allied  by  religious  sympathy,  if  not  by  actual  ties  of  blood, 
with  her  own  lately  conquered  vaaaala  of  Granada,  and 
with  Cbristians,  who  bowing  the  knee  as  they  did  to  The 
successors  of  St.  Thomas,  but  not  to  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  were  to  rigid  Catholics  more  hateful  than  even 
infidel,  heathen,  or  Jew.  Had  Columbus  really  reached 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  and  hud  it  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  Spain  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  lands  of  Chathai 
and  of  Zeiton,  of  the  Great  Ehan  and  the  Great  Mogul, 
Spanish  "Inquisitors"  and  Spanish  "  Conquistadores" 
would  in  a  few  years  have  rendered  the  future  rule  of 
a  European  nation  over  India  for  ever  as  impossible  db 
the  meuion,'  of  the  Jesuits  has  rendered  it  over  Japan 
or  over  Abyssinia,  or  aa  centuries  of  "passive  resistance" 
may  rendtr  it  in  China.  Only  Portugal  remained.  For 
three  hundred  years  her  soil  had  been  free  from  the 
presence  of  ihe  Moor  ;  her  ecclesiastics  were  far  removed 
from  thi!  ambitions  and  from  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Curia;  her  kings,  piuoe  the  first  conquest  of  Ceuta,  had 
been  guided  in  their  self-iiupoaed  task  of  world  exploration 
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by  wise  men  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Torah  and  of  ' 
the    Eoran,    and    had    not    scorned    to    eeek    the    advice    of 
pagans  as  to  the  means  of  reaching  the  Chrietian  realms 
ruled  over  by   Prester  John,       Vasco  da   Garaa's  own  ex- 
pedition had,  indeed,  been  chiefly  decided  on  in  consequence 
of  information  obtained  by  John  II  from  the  pagan  king    | 
of  Benin   during   bis  visit   to   Portugal  in   1484,  and    big    i 
instructions  bad   been   drawn  up   by   Don   Manoel   in    con-     , 
Bultation  with    the   learned    Hebrew  astronomer  Abraham-     i 
ben-Zaccutb.     The  fire  of  the  Catholic  faith  burned  brightly 
in  Portugal,  but  iu  the  fifteenth  century  the  Portuguese 
were,  as  yet,  far   from   being  a  fanatical  race,  and    though 
Vasco  da  Gama  might  be    eager  to   bear   the  Standard  of 
the   Cross  tlirough   the   length   and  breadth   of  Asia   and 
Africa,    yet    we    never    find    him,   except,    perhaps,  in    one 
or    two    instances    for    political    reasons,    forcing    unwilling 
converts  to   the  baptismal   font.     His  men,  many  of  whom 
had  already  lived  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  negroea    I 
of  Manicongo,  interested   themselves  whilst  in  Calicut   ia    I 
obtaining    vocabularies    of    the    native    language    and    in    I 
drawing  up  memoirs  on  the  geography  and   commerce  of 
the  Further  East  from  information  obtained  from  friendly 
Moore.     Thus  the  way  was  paved  for  a  system  of  alliances 
between    the    Portuguese    and    the    native    kings,   which 
materially   facilitated    the   introduction   of   European   rule 
and   European   religion    into   India,   and    which    certainly 
could  not  have  been  established   by  any  other   Europeans 
of  that   day.      The   unknown    author   of   the    "Roteiro," 
compiling  with  the  help  of  his  Moorish  and  Jewish  friends 
his   scanty  notes  on   Eastern  Geography  and   bis  scantier 
vocabulary    of    Malayalim,    was    the    true    forerunner    of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  Gon^alvo  da  Silveira,  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  of  Professor  Max  Mtiller,  and  of  Sir  William  Hunter. 
The   Archbishop   who    burnt   the   Aztec    ManuscHpts,   the 
Governor  who   cast   the   art  treasures  of  Cuzco  into   the 
melting-pot,  were  Spaniards;  but  the  discoverer  of  Sanskrit, 
the   first   philosopher  who   conjectured,   in   some   measure, 
the  tie  of  blood  which  unites  the  Aryan  peoples  of  India 
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and  tlie  West,  was  an  ICilian  Jesuit,  wurking  under  the 
protettian  of  the  Portuguese  Vireroy  of  Goa.  It  wan, 
indeed,  furtuaate  nlike  for  Eunipe  and  for  the  Eaxt  thut 
it  was  Portugal  who  was  culled  upon  by  Piovidence  to 
tiike  upon  herself  the  task  of  piillitig  down  the  burner  whiuh 
had  80  lonjj  kept  apart  the  two  worlds,' 

But  what  manner  of  man  was  Vasco  da  Oama  in  himself? 
For  ray  part  I  believe  that  we  find  hirn  as  he  lived  and 
breathed,  rather  in  the  simple  words  of  the  "  Roteiro,"  than 
in  Correa'a  exaggerations,  in  the  rhetoric  of  Da  Barros, 
or  even  in  the  glowing  poetry  of  the  "Lusiad,"  albeit  thai, 
with  true  poetic  insight,  Caraoetia  appears  to  have  kept 
closely  in  many  plouea  to  tbG  eober  words  of  the  oldest 
journal  of  the  voyagi;.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  this 
joamal  is  really  the  one  compiled  by  Dom  John  Figueira, 
who  seems  ta  have  been  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the 
expedition,  which  Correu  professes  to  have  used  as  the 
foundation  on  which  he  reared  his  "  Indian  Memoirs,"  we 
could  accept  it  as  a  true  portrait  of  Vasco  da  Gama  with 
very  little  hesitation,  but,  unfnrtunateivi  t'le  authorship  of 
the  "  Itoteiro  "  will,  in  all  probubility,  never  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

Taking,  then,  Vasco  da  Gama  as  we  find  him  in  the 
"Boteiro,"  I  seem  to  see  a  plain  seaman,  to  whom  the 
task  of  leading  the  expedition,  which  was  destined  to  open 
the  sea  road  to  India,  appears  to  have  fallen  very  niucli 
by  chance.  Corren,  indued,  states  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  merely  bi'cause  he  happened  to  enter 
the  room  where  King  Manoel  was  deliberating  with  his 
council  on  the  coming  e.Tpedilion,  and,  as  Mr.  Slan!i.>y 
points  out,  this  view  is  shared  by  Cumoens,  who  miikes 
Da  Gama  say  : — 

"  I,  whose  foreboding  heart  would  still  project 
Great  tilings  like  this,  as  if  for  me  designed, 
But  who  had  scarcely  hoped  lo  give  effect 
To  such  ambitious  longings  of  my  mind. 
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I  know  not  for  what  reason,  what  respect, 
Or  what  good  omen  in  my  star  divined, 

The  King  eutrueted  to  my  liiinds  tlie  key 
Of  this  reluctant  stubborn  myatery." 

Lmiad,  canto  iv,  77.     (Quillinan.) 

Others  any  that  he  simply  took  the  place  of  his  fathei 
Eatevum  da  Gama,  who  bad  been  named  to  the  command, 
but  who  died  before  the  expedition  was  ready  to  aaiL 
However  thia  may  be,  Da  Gama  had  evidently  not  made  any 
special  studies  to  lit  himself  for  his  task.  Unlike  ColurabuB, 
he  had  not  pored  for  years  over  the  pages  of  Slrabo,  of 
Ptolemy,  of  Seneca,  and  of  Cardinal  d'Ailly  ;  he  was  not 
the  correspondent  of  Toacauelli,  nor  would  he  have  been 
prepared  to  defend  the  existence  of  a  eea  road  to  India 
before  an  assembly  of  theologians  by  conihating  the 
"  dictaraina  "  of  Lactantiua  and  of  Saint  Au^ustino  with 
quotations  drawn  from  Holy  Writ.  On  the  contrary,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  literature  existing  on  the  subject  of 
India  even  in  his  own  day,  hod  certainly  never  read  either 
Josafat  Barbaro  or  Niccolo  Conti,  and  possibly  had  never 
evfu  heard  of  JIarco  Polo,  but  had  prepared  himself  for  his 
tasks  solely  by  consulting  the  reports,  invaluable  it  is  true, 
of  his  predecessors,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  Joam  Ynfante,  and 
Fero  de  Govilham,  or,  at  most,  by  studying  Martin  Behaim'a 
globe  and  some  faulty  copy  of  Fra  Mauro's  map.  If  we 
may  judge  from  an  incidental  description  of  the  geography 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  "  Roteiro  "  {cf.  p.  49,  ed.  1861), 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  even  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  unless,  indeed,  he  confounded  it  with 
that  of  Oambay,  and  he  evidently  was  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  the  Koran,  or  he  would  have  used  it  in  speaking 
of  the  "  books  of  their  law,"  which  he  captured  in  the 
Moorish  pirogues  at  Mozambique  (cf.  "  Roteiro,"  p.  33, 
ed.  1861). 

He  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  literary 
knowledge.  AH  his  comparisons  and  similes  are  derived 
from  his  practical  experience  in  Portugal.     The  birds  and 
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dogs  at  St.  Helena  Bay  (cf.    ^^Roteiro,"  p.  6,   ed.  1861) 
are   "pretty   well    the   same   as   those   of   Portugal."     At 
Mossel  Bay  he  buys  a  black  bullock,  "  the  beef  of  which 
was  as  tasty  as  our  own  in  Portugal"  (cf.  p.  11).     The 
riding  oxen  of  the  Hottentot  ladies  "are  as  large  as  those 
of   Alemtejo,    and    have    pack-saddles   like   those   used   in 
Castillo  *'  (cf.  p.  13) ;  and  the  shore  of   Cape  Delgado  is 
fringed  with  trees  "like  elms"  (cf.  p.  30).     He  is  entirely 
ignorant    of    the    existence    of    any    religions    save    those 
of   Mahomet   and    of    Christ.       All    that    is   not   Moorish 
must,   therefore,  necessarily   be  Christian :   and  under  the 
name  of  Christian  he  confounds  together,  with  charming, 
if   ignorant,    impartiality,    the    Kali-worshipping    Hindoos 
of    Calicut    (cf.    p.    56,    etc.) ;    the    devotees    of    Krishna, 
whom   he  voluntarily  hails   as   "  Christ "    when   he  meets 
them  at  Melinde   (cf.   p.  47) ;    the  Buddhists  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese    Peninsula    in     Pegu     (cf.    p.     Ill)     and    Siam 
("  Xarnauz,"   p.    109) ;    the   Abyssinian   Jacobites   of    the 
East  African  coast  (at  Mombassa,  p.  41) ;  and  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas,  in  Southern  India  ("  Quorongoliz,"  "  Coleu," 
"Cael,"  p.  108).     On  his  first  arrival  at  Calicut,  he  attends 
a  ceremony  in  honour  of  Kali  at  the  Tali  Pagoda,  in  the 
full  belief  that  he  is   assisting  at  the  Christian  Mass:   he 
allows  his  head  to  be  smeared  with  the  sacred  sandal-wood 
paste ;  describes  the  "  thread  of  the  thrice-born  "  worn  by 
the  Quafees  as  "a  stole,  such  as  is  worn  by  our  deacons"; 
and  adores  in  an  image  of  Gunpati  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
her  Blessed  Son.      He  merely  remarks  incidentally  that  the 
pictures  of  the   saints  drawn   in    fresco  "  on   the  walls  of 
the  church  were  in  a  different  style  to  ours,   for  although 
they  wore    halos,  yet  their  teeth   were  so  long  that  they 
stuck  an  inch  out  of   their    mouths,   and  every  saint  had 
four  or  five  arms"  (cf.  pp.  56,  57).     The  spiritual  director 
of  the  Zumorim  is  described  "  as  a  squat  old  man  who  is 
like  a  bishop,    and   by  whom   the   king  is  directed  in  all 
church   matters"  (cf.  p.  58),  just  as  if   he  had  been  the 
Indian  equivalent  of  Dom  Manoel's  own  confessor,  Bishop 
Cail9adilha  himself.     We  can  well  imagine  how  Vasco  da 
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Qama  would  liave  laughed  at  the  fine  speeches  and  oUsBicaI< 
ComparisoDS,  in  the  heat  etyle  of  Sannazzaro  or  of  JorgB 
de  Montemayor,  which  Caraoens  bo  oflen  puts  in  his  mouth. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  he  might  be  neither 
a  philoaopher  nor  a  savant,  Vaaco  da  Gama  had  a  keea 
eye  for  economic  facts.  The  description  of  the  routa 
followed  by  the  spice  trade  op  the  I!ed  Sea  (cf  p.  88), 
and  the  notes  ou  the  trade  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  (cf.  pp.  107-113),  are  admirable; 
aud  his  obaervalions  on  the  essential  poverty  of  India,. 
drawn  from  tho  conduct  of  the  beggars  of  Calicut 
fcf.  p.  77,  etc.)  in  begging  scraps  from  his  sailors,  would 
have  appeared  strange  t«  the  contemporaries  of  Kdmund 
Durke.  He  takes  a  groat  interest  in  (he  habits  and 
customs  of  tho  nations  he  visits,  as  we  see  from  his 
remarks  on  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres,  on  the  Moors  of 
the  East  African  coast,  and  tho  Indians  of  Calicut;  and 
knows  well  that  the  great  advantage  which  Portugal  will 
derive  from  his  discovery  ia,  that  it  will  transfer  the  spica 
trade  of  the  Further  East  from  Venice  and  Alexandria  to 
Lisbon,  although  it  is  evident  that  ho  thinks  India  it«elf 
far  poorer  than  the  East  African  coast,  at  least  so  far  as 
its  own  natural  productions  are  concerned.  For  the  rest, 
he  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  peoples ;  knows  the  difference  between 
the  Arabic  spoken  in  Spain  and  that  current  ia  the  Hedjaz  ; 
and  is  aware  that  the  language  of  Manicongo  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Caffres  on  the  Limpopo,  His  astrolabe 
he  can  use  well,  and  he  takes  some  interest  in  the  history 
of  birds.  Thanks  to  Fra  Mauro'a  map,  he  has  the  geo- 
graphy of  Africa  at  his  fingers'  ends.  In  short,  Vasco  da 
Gania  is  the  type  of  the  navigator  who  has  received  the 
education  given  at  Bucb  schools  as  that  which  we  know 
Columbus  had  kept  at  Lisbon  in  his  youth,  but  who  had 
never  gone  through  the  classical  curriculum  reserved  in  hia 
day  for  those  who  desired  to  enter  either  Holy  Orders  or 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown.  We  may  safely  say  that 
but   for    the   previous  explorations   of    Pero  de   Covilham 
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and  Joam  Tnfante,  Vasoo  da  Garaa  would  never,  by  bis 
own  uuitided  exertions,  have  found  out  the  sea  road  to 
ludia.  He  could  not  of  himself  have  devised  a  plan  for 
doing  bo;  but  be  was  the  very  man  to  carry  through  etich 
a  plan  vrhen  it  had  been  drawn  up  for  him  by  others. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  compare  him  with  a  man  known 
in  our  modern  world  1  should  say  that  Vaaco  da  Gama 
must  greatly  have  resembled  Sir.  Cecil  Khodes,  Like 
Mr.  Khodes,  Vasco  da  Gama.  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
perseverance,'  and  was,  ia  the  domuiD  of  atatesmanship, 
a  man  iif  ainf^ularly  original  ideas,  who  relied  solely  and 
entirely  on  his  own  efforts.  In  his  Indian  diplomacy  he 
bad  to  invent  everything,  as  be  had  no  precedents  niial- 
Boever  to  guide  him,  save  such  ns  he  might  draw  from  the 
intercourse  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  half-savage  [Mteutatea 
of  Benin  and  Manicougo;  yet,  like  Mr.  Rhodes,  he  wus 
able  to  devise  the  means  by  which  a  great  empire  was  built 
up  on  an  undertaking  which,  in  its  origin,  bail  been 
purely  commercial.  Out  of  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
reorganizing  the  spice  trade  in  the  interests  of  Portugal, 
Vaaoo  da  Gama  shaped  the  foundations  of  her  Empire  in 
the  East,  aa  Mr.  Rhodes  reared  Rhodesia  upon  the  eonttoli- 
dotion  of  the  diamoud  mining  companies  of  KimbeiKy. 
Like  the  South  African  statesman,  he  was,  perhaps,  not  over 
ecnipulDua  when  he  thought  the  interests  of  his  country 
at  atidce.  His  conduct  at  Calicut  recalls  many  episodes  in 
recent  history  in  South  Africa. 

Lenient  as  he  wus,  as  a  rule,  l«  those  under  him,  be 
could  at  times  be  ten'ibly  severe.  His  courage  during 
the  mutiny  off  the  Cape,  and  during  his  detention  on  shore 
St  Calicut  by  the  king's  intendant,  deserves  all  praise. 
With  the  native  races  he  seems  to  have  been  not  unpopular, 
although  be  could,  when  necessity  demnuded,  display 
a  rigour  which  might  seem  cruelty  to  men  who  have  not 
lived  through  such  experiences  as  the  Matabili  rising  and 
tho   Indian   Hutiny.      He  was  far   from   being   iutoUrant, 
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and  won  the  friendship  of  Moors  like  Mon^aide  ana  tn* 
King  of  McliDdc,  and  of  Jews  like  Don  Gaapar  das  Indiaa, 
and  seems  to  have  been  greatly  iiked  by  the  Hindoo 
fishermen  of  the  Ooa  coast ;  but  to  treachery  or  suspected 
treochcry  he  was  implacable,  as  he  showed  only  too  plaiuly 
at  Mosnel  Bay,  at  MoKanibique,  and  in  his  attack  on 
Timoja'a  fleet  (cf.  *' Roteiro,"  pp.  12-30.  et*:. ;  93).  la 
bombarding  Magndoxo  (cf.  p.  102),  he  appears  to  harS 
b«ien  guilty  of  a  wanton  piece  of  cruelty.  One  is  glad  to  feel 
that,  in  many  instances,  Da  Barros  does  not  con6rm  th» 
accounts  given  by  Correa  of  Da  Gama's  treatment  of  his 
prisoners,  and  that  we  may,  for  instance,  reasonably  doubt 
Correa's  assertions  (cf.  "  Lcndas  da  India,"  Second  Voyage^ 
pp.  329-3:il,  Hon.  H.  Stanley's  translatiou)  as  to  the 
tortures  inflicted  by  him  on  the  Brahmin  envoy  of  the  Kin^ 
of  Calicut,  and  aa  to  the  murder  of  his  Malabar!  prisoQcrs^ 
He  was,  however,  fully  authorized  by  the  liabit.i  and  cuatom* 
of  his  own  day  id  inflicting  torture  on  suspected  spies,  as  ia 
the  case  of  hie  hostages  at  Mombassa  {cf,  "  Rot«irf),"  p.  39), 
whilst,  probably,  the  Portuguese  Empire  could  never  hava 
been  established  but  for  the  terror  which  ho  inspired  by 
the  signal  vengeance  which  he  took  upon  Calicut  for  the 
treachery  of  ita  king  towards  the  expedition  of  Pedr' 
Alvarez  Cabral.  "Fear  and  Dread,"  in  other  words,  "The 
Power  of  the  Sword,"  ia,  indeed,  the  real  foundation  of 
European  rule  over  Asiatic  and  African  races,  and  Vasco 
da  Oama  may,  like  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  Matabililaud,  have 
done  a  kindness  by  drowning  rebellion  in  Hood. 

As  Viceroy  of  India,  Da  Gama's  policy  reminds  me  much 
of  that  followed  250  years  afterwards  by  Lord  Clive.'  Like 
Clive,  Da  Gama  was,  as  Correa  (cf.  p.  39ti)  points  out,  "very 
zealous  for  the  king's  revenue,  and  used  to  say  that  men 
came  to  India  very  poor  and  enriched  themselves,  and  that 
he,  if  he  could,  would  make  the  king  rich,  as  the  greatest 
benefit  the  people  could  obtain  was  to  have  the  king  well 
supplied."     "  He  inspired  everybody  "  (cf.  p.  406,  Correa) 
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with  great  fear,  especially  the  csptuins  of  the  forts :  for 
if  be  found  them  in  fault  lie  would  cliasti^  and  execute 
them,  aad  if  they  remained  alive  he  would  send  them  to 
the  king  with  the  charges  ag'tiiust  them;  beuaiise  if  they 
were  bad,  so  also  would  be  the  officers  of  their  fortress, 
and  the  officers  of  justice  and  the  revenue,  and  these  all 
together  destroyed  the  people;  because  the  injuries  com- 
mitted by  the  Moors  sprang  from  the  robberies  which  the 
captuins  committed  upon  them,  and  therefore  no  one  shuuid 
go  to  Portugal  to  escape  from  the  evil  which  he  had  done 
in  India  during  his  time,  becatiso  as  he  would  chastise  the 
great  the  small  men  would  be  afraid.  Therefore,  whenever 
he  found  a  man  aggrieved  or  injured  by  the  great,  or  by 
sentences  wrongly  given,  he  would  redress  it  all  nud 
chastise  with  strict  Justice;  and  he  had  no  need  of  the 
gentlemen  for  fighting,  but  inily  for  props,  lo  set  up  one 
when  another  was  rotten."  Does  not  this  remind  ua  of 
Lord  Clive's  attitude  to  Johnstune,  to  the  private  traders, 
and  to  the  English  officers  who  resigned  their  commissions 
in  the  mutiny  at  Fort  William  of  1765  P  (Cf.  Macuulay's 
Essays,  "Lord  Clive,"  pp.  -13-5-537,  ed.  1869.)  Da  Gama 
well  proved  his  sincerity  by  his  conduct  to  the  murderer 
Feman  Gomes  de  Lemos,  Captain  of  Ceylon  (Correa,  pp. 
4"24-5j,  and  to  the  swindling  Governor  of  Ormuz,  D.  Duarte 
de  Menezee  (p.  408  ot  seq.). 

As  a  diplomat  Vasco  da  Gama  was,  perhaps,  even  more 
fortunate,  for  by  his  ulliancea  with  the  kings  of  Gananor 
and  Cochin  he  was,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
first  to  introduce  that  system  of  governing  India  through 
her  own  native  princes  as  feudatories  of  the  imperiul 
power,  which  we  see  at  work  iu  our  own  day  both  in  the 
Dutch  Euet  Indies  and  in  the  iii)8  principitlities  whose 
rulers,  as  they  have  but  lately  once  more  shown,  are  such 
true  and  faithful  vassals  of  Victoria  Queen -Em  press  of 
India.  May  1  end  by  pointing  out  that,  to  his  honour  be 
it  said,  Vasco  da  Gama  never  appears  to  have  been  guilty 
of  the  wanton  deslructiou  of  a  Hindoo  temple  or  of  a 
Mahometan  mosque,  nor,  in  that  age  of   intolerance,  does 
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he  ever  seem  to  have  done  any  man  a  wrong  merety  on 
account  of  bis  religion.  He  hiid  hia  reward,  for  he  found 
Inibhful  friends  and  loving  servants  alike  amongst  Moors, 
J4^ws,  and  even  amonfist  those  Kestorian  Christians  who, 
in  orthodox  eyes,  were  far  worse  heretics  tlian  either. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  we  are  met  together  here  thia 
day  to  honour,  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  after 
ho  was  kid  to  his  rest  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Antony 
ut  Cochin. 

Like  David  from  amongst  the  ahoepfolds,  like  Cecil 
Rhodes  from  the  coffee-griivea  of  Natal,  Vasco  da  Gama 
was  suddenly  and  unespecfjidly  called  from  the  anteroom 
of  a  Lishnn  palace  to  take  the  command  of  that  great 
undertukiug  which,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence, 
was  not  only  destined  to  hitid  together  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  worlds,  but  also  to  give  Europe  tlie  means  of 
Having  her  civilization,  and  that  of  the  etupires  which  she 
carried  in  her  bosom,  from  the  inrushing  flood  of  barbarism 
wbich  threatened  to  overwhelm  it  in  the  germ.  This 
undertaking  Vasco  da  Gama  faithfully  carried  out.  and 
Ui  Ihis  day  we  enjoy  the  fruilH  of  his  labuiirs.  Are  not 
these  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  your  Council  in  proposing 
the  resolution  which  I  have  been  asked  t«  support,  and 
which  I  trust  you  will  pass  with  acclamation  P 


Note  I.    "Lusiad,"  Canto  vii,  3. 


Te  Portuguese,  as  few  as  ye  are  brave, 
Who  never  pause  your  feeble  strength  to  tell ; 
Ye,  who  your  varied  tolls  to  Death  have  paid. 
To  spread  abroad  the  Law  of  Life  eterne ; 
This  is  your  lot,  so  Heaven  itself  decrees, 
That  ye,  poor  little  fiocklet  though  ye  be, 
Should  do  the  more  in  Holy  Cbristentie, 
For  thus  dost  Thou,  0  Christ,  exalt  humility. 
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Ncn  E  II.    "  Lusiad,"  Canto  vi,  95-09. 

'Tis  mid  these  threatening  dangers  ever  ni«;h, 
Amid  these  days  of  toil  and  constant  fears, 
That  they  who  're  born  to  be  of  Fame  the  friends 
Gain  honours  that  fade  not  and  seats  above ; 
Not  ever  leaning  on  the  moss-grown  trunks 
That  bear  the  names  of  noble  ancestors, 
Nor  on  their  gilded  couches,  'twixt  the  sheets 
Of  finest  sable  that  Muscovia  sends  : 

Not  with  new  cates,  which  cooks'  racked  brains 

devise. 
Not  with  soft  idle  games  to  kill  the  hours, 
Not  with  the  varied,  infinite  delights 
Which  set  a  woman's  heart  in  brave  men's  breasts ; 
Not  with  those  appetites,  ne'er  overcome, 
Which  Fortune  aye  makes  seem  so  loveable ; 
She  ne'er  her  thrall  allows  to  haste  his  step 
To  dare  some  deed  of  prowess  virtue  bids. 

But  thou  must  seek  her  with  thine  own  stout  arm, 
And  honours  win  to  rightly  call  thine  own, 
In  watchings  and  thy  good  steel  girding  on ; 
Bearing  the  tempests  and  the  cruel  waves, 
Th'  Antarctic's  bosom's  numbing  chills  overcome 
In  regions  where  no  sheltering  haven  opes ; 
The  rotting  victuals  smiling  gulp  thou  down 
Seasoned  alone  with  biting  suffering. 

Force  thou  thy  face,  the  paler  it  doth  grow, 
To  seem  the  franker,  merrier,  more  care-free, 
For  all  the  glowing  bullets  whistling  by 
To  tear  away  thy  comrade's  leg  or  arm  ; 
'T  is  thus  thy  breast  with  honour  callous  grows, 
And  turns  alike  from  honours  and  from  gold, 
From  honours  and  from  gold  that  chance  hath  won, 
Chance  and  not  virtues  efibrts,  just  aud  hard. 
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Tis  thus  the  mind  itself  from  darkness  cleara, 
And  from  each  trial  a  god-Hke  culm  doth  draw. 
So  that  it  gazea,  a§  from  heaven's  seats, 
On  man's  poor  feeble  stumbling  steps  below. 
Such  is  the  man  to  whom  sound  sense  gives  strength. 
Sense  sound  and  never  by  mere  passion  swayed, 
Who'll  rise  (as  well  he  should)  to  high  command 
Unsought  by  him  and  much  against  his  will. 


Art.  XX^y.—Tfie  Origin  of  Village  Lmid-Tvmirti  in  India. 
By  B.  H.  Baden- Powell. 

Is  the  Journal  of  this  Society  for  July.  1897  (pp.  628-641), 
an  int€reating  coramutiication  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  F,  Hewitt 
regarding  the  exiHtence  of  a  real  comTnunity  of  owoersliip 
in  land,  among  the  earliest  Kolariaii  and  Dravidian  village 
settlers.  I  hud  hoped  to  seo  this  followed  up  by  aome 
further  local  and  other  details,  as  the  matter  ia  one  of  great 
importaace,  and  one  that  cannot  be  elucidated  except  by 
the  aid  of  8uch  special  local  knowledge  as  Mr.  Ilewitt, 
from  his  long  residence  on  the  Cantrul  Provincea  and  in 
Chut.iya  Niigpur,  undoubtedly  poaseaaea. 

It  will  be  well  briefly  to  recall  the  condition  of  the 
question  regarding  the  original  form  of  village  land-owning. 
For  a  long  time  wo  were  accuatoraed  to  rely  on  a  generali- 
itation  which  was,  in  fact,  baaed  on  the  extremely  imperfect 
infurniation  recorded  in  t\xQ  fir»t  series  of  Settlement  Reports 
of  the  N.W".  Provinces,  and  on  some  general  deacriptions 
of  the  joint-village  to  be  found  in  olficial  minutea  and 
histories.  When  the  fact  became  known  that  in  M^orth- 
Western  India  there  were  village  'estates'  in  large 
niimbera,  where  each  village  area  had  an  independent  pro- 
prietary body  of  co-sharers  wlio  claimed  to  own,  collectively, 
the  entire  area,  waste  and  arable  together,  in  a  ring  fence, 
and  that  this  ownership  was  in  certain  shares  which  were, 
in  aome  oaaes,  not  actually  divided  out  on  the  ground,  it 
waa  argued  that  hei-e  we  had  a  primitive,  or  archaic,  con- 
dition of  land-owning,  in  which  the  body  or  'cornmunlty' 
were  the  owners,  not  the  individual.  It  was  further  assumed 
thttt  the  whole  population  waa  mainly  Aryan,  and  that  ihia 
CullocLive    ownership    was    essentially    an    Indo- Germanic 
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institution,  and  waa  therefore  justly  brought  into  relation 
witli  the  Teutonic  '  mark '  and  similar  (real  or  supposed) 
European  forms, 

It  was,  however,  rather  a  remarkable  feature  that  none 
of  the  advocates  or  adopters  of  the  theory  ever  told  us 
precisely  what  waa  meant  by  land  being  'owned  in  common.' 
It  is  very  easy,  owing  to  similarity  of  sound,  to  drop  into 
u  kind  of  literary  confusion  between  'community'  as 
indicating  a  body  of  peruana  {related  by  blood  or  otherwise) 
who  have  local  interests  and  customs  aflecting  them  in  the 
aggregate,  and  'community'  in  the  sense  of  owning  oi 
enjoying  the  land  (or  other  goods)  'in  common.'  It  might 
be  asked,  for  example,  whether  a  group  of,  say,  fifty  persons, 
each  having  his  fixed  fractional  s/mre  in  the  entire  estate, 
even  though  such  shares  had  not  been  divided  out  on  the 
ground — only  the  corresponding  share  of  the  rental 
produce  paid  him  by  the  manager — can  properly  represent 
'  on-nership  in  common  '  ?  Even  if  a  large  purl  of  the  area 
is  waste  and  is  really  used  'in  common'  for  grazing, 
woodcutting,  etc.,  because  it  is  not  yet  required  for 
cultivation,  and  yet  it  is  understood  that  every  member  hag 
a  right  to  a  distinct  fractional  portion  whenever  partition 
is  called  for,  is  it  exactly  right  to  say  that  even  this  land 
is  owned  '  in  common '  ?  Does  not  the  idea  of  common 
holding  necessitate  that  no  one  should  have  any  particular 
lot  or  share,  but  that  all  should  cultivate  and  should  take 
from  the  store  of  general  produce  what  each  family  happens 
to  require,  without  a  thought  that  A  is  entitled  to  J,  B  to  ^, 
C  to  j  of  i,  and  so  onP  Commoa-ownersbip  does  not  seem 
to  he  identical  with  joint-ownership. 

Then,  again,  no  one  thought  of  inquiring  who  these 
groups  or  communities  were — to  what  tribe,  Aryan,  Jat, 
or  other,  they  actually  belonged  ;  and  if  {as  certainly  waa 
very  often  the  case)  these  questions  could  be  answered,  and 
the  approximate  date  ascertained,  whether  the  mode  of 
joint- enjoyment  really  implied  anything  archaic. 

When  the  later  aeries  of  Settlement  Beports  and  district 
monographs    and    gazetteers    began    to    appear,    roughly 
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apeftking  after  1870,  it  became  increasingly  possible'  to 
marshal  the  facts,  lo  classify  the  villages  aa  to  origin,  and 
to  show  how  they  were  owned;  and  that,  in  fact,  'com- 
munity of  ownership'  did  not  exist.  It  also  became  evident 
that  these  co-sharing  bodies,  often  established  over  the  beads 
of  an  earlier  cullivuting  group  (who  then  became  '  tenants '), 
chietlv  belonged  to  the  immigrant,  conquering  class,  repre- 
senting the  descendants  of  chiefs  whose  domains  were  acquired 
in  Northern  India — north  of  the  Narbada  River.  By  fur  the 
larger  part  (according  to  area)  of  India  was  marked  by 
another  type  of  village  which  was,  in  fact,  the  older  of  the 
two;  for  the  co-shariog  village,  however  formed,  might  be 
observed  to  be  eslabliebed  over  the  heads  of  an  earlier  group 
in  the  other  form ;  but  the  second  type  certainly  was  never 
produced  out  of  the  jnint-villnge  by  any  process  whatever. 

On  this  point — the  distinction  of  two  types  of  village,  the 
supporters  of  the  older  theory  were  especially  weak.  Some 
writers  simply  ignored  the  distinction ;  others  imagined  that 
the  more  widely  spread  village  of  separate  peasant  owners 
was  a  decayed  form  of  the  other.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
communal  theory  was  first  brought  forward,  the  village  forms 
of  Central,  Western,  Southern,  and  Further- Eastern  India 
were  little  known,  and  there  was  not  much  on  record  about 
them.  But  I  muat  not  attempt  any  details  as  to  the  modes 
of  getting  over  the  difficulty  adopted. 

A  consideration  of  well-established  ethnological  facts 
shows  that  there  were  other  pre -Aryan  or  non-Aryau 
races  in  India,  which  cert o inly  had  permanent  village 
cultivation,  and  nof  in  the  joint  form.  But  (as  I  have 
already  remarked)  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  theory 
that  the  'common  ownership'  was  particularly  Aryan; 
in  short,  '  l/te  Indian  village  '  was  introduced  by  the  tribes 
whose  first  appearance  in  India  is  traceable  in  the  Vedio 
Hymns  and  pursued  traditionally  from  allusions  in  the 
Epics,  Puriinas,  Jatakaa,  etc.      But   these  tribes  were  not 


'  Largely  owiufT  to  the  iinpulsp  eivpu  hj  Sir  H.  Maine'i  v 
Inniiiry.  11  a  to  this  clittiitii^iiishpd  author'ii  mclliui]  and  pr 
to  W  teDbttivc  [heorv,  tli&t  we  owe  bo  groiit  a  ilrbt. 
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parricularly,  or  indeed  at  all,  agricultural.  Village  culli- 
\iiliou  essentially  belonged  to  earlier  races  over  whom  the 
Arjans  took  the  rule.  The  form  of  village  which  was 
most  prevalent,  and  was  marked  by  a  powerful  headman 
and  separate  peasant  holdiutjs — which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  I  have  called  the  raiyaticari  village — survived  over 
all  that  large  urea,  south  of  the  Vindhyan  barrier,  because 
Ibere  the  Aryan  element  extended  least.  Aryan  influence 
ultimately  prevailed  over  a.  large  part  of  that  area  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  not  by  any  racial  immigration  en  mnsM 
(as  in  Northern  India),  but  by  the  gradual  establishment 
of  Brahman  t«achera  and  by  the  local  acquisition  of  military 
commands  and  rulersbips  by  adventurous  '  Cshatriya ' 
chiefs.  Here  and  there  traces  of  old  joint- villages  formed 
by  families  of  the  ruling  (foreign)  caste  were  found  ia 
the  Dakhan,  aa  I  have  explained  in  an  earlier  paper 
(J.R.A.S.,  1897,  p.  2fi5).  They  are  the  vestiges  of  local 
lordship  over  the  earlier  village  settlements. 

In  my  study  of  "The  Indian  Village  Coramunily,"'  tba 
attempt  baa  been  made  to  collect  all  the  details  I  could 
find  regarding  the  vestiges  of  Dravidian  and  Eolariaa 
village  customs,  prcfiervt-d  (much  better  than  elsewhere) 
in  the  secure  plateau-lands  of  Chutiya  Nagpur  (South- 
West  Bengal)  and  in  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces  and 
the  Orissa  highlands.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these  still 
traceable  village  institutions  explained  the  probable  origio 
of  the  separate  holding  or  raiyatirdri  village.  They 
accounted  for  the  prominence  of  the  headman  (' patel ') — 
the  representative  of  the  old  tribal  lender  of  the  group 
that  established  the  village;  they  accounted  for  the  special 
holding  of  land  attached  to  the  office,  as  well  as  to  some 
of  the  hereditary  village  artizans  and  servants,  and  which 
'were  called  by  the  later  Moslem  administrators  '  watan ' 
lands.  No  one  was  owner  of  the  whole  village,  nor  was 
there  a  superior  body  of  co-sharers  who  jointly  constituted 
the    owners.       This   was    clearly    illustrated    by   the    ease 

1  LoDdoD,  LoDgmiuis  &  Cu.,  189G. 
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of  the  curiouHly  preserved  KSadli  tribe  of  Orissa,  among 
wliom  the  agricultural  village  was  a  well-establiBLed 
in&tilutiou,  but  where  joiDt-owuersbip  antl  the  joint-family 
and  joiiit-inhuritaace  (as  developed  by  the  Hindus)  were 
unknown. 

It  is  very  important,  now,  to  notice  that  Mr.  Hewitt  (if 
1  understand  liim  rightly)  regards  the  Eiindh  village  as  not 
representing  the  earliest  stage.  The  KanJh  tribal  area  is 
divided  iota  '  muttlia.' '  Each  such  diviaion  is  again  divided 
into  '  goci.'  The  latter  term  refers  to  the  aggregate  area 
allotted  to  one  group  (wider-kindred)  ;  it  also  refers  to 
the  persona,  and  then  each  gocl  is  subdivided  into  '  klainbu  ' 
(close-kindreds).  As  to  the  way  in  which  each  family 
holding  is  allotted  and  held  by  the  father  of  the  household 
(as  I  have  described  in  my  "  Village  Community,"  p.  1(2), 
I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  called  in  question.  The 
analiigy  (not  identity)  of  this  with  the  Chutiya  Niigpur 
Tillage  custom  is  also  marked.  But  the  immediate  point 
is  that  this  is  not  t/ie  original  Kolarian  form.  And 
here  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  remarks  is  apparent; 
for  the  system  spoken  of  certainly  depends  on  the  father 
of  the  house  being  recognized  us  owner  and  head  of  the 
holding.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  village  group  are  not  the  fathers  of  households, 
but  brothers  of  the  mol/ifrs  of  the  village  children,  the 
principles  of  village  constitution  and  laudownership  must 
necessarily  be  very  diffarent.  And  here  I  should  like  to 
ask,  can  we  draw  any  distinction  between  Dravidian  and 
Eolarian  in  this  matter  r*  did  both  begin  with  an  early 
stugo  of  matriarchal  life ;  and,  definitely,  what  ore  the 
grounds  for  asserting  that  the  matriarchal  principle  actually 
prevailed  P  Allusion  is  made  (p.  ti^l)  to  'the  Nuga  and 
Uruou  villages.'  If  we  could  learn  something  about  the 
locale  and  the  actual  features  of  these  villages  it  would 
be  valuable.     But   even  when  the  mothers  of  the  village 

■  Mr.  llevitl  wriWa  'ninta,'  bat  ' 
'  *  hftmlf ul,  a^mp':  it  lina  nothip^ 
(u  u  tlie  menijinj;  ul  the  woid  goes. 
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chiWren  are  ao  by  means  of  temporary  (but  customary  or 
lawful)  cobubitatioii,  or  by  intercourse  at  the  village  festival, 
so  that  fho  futbcrs  iu'etl  not  be  known,  or.  at  any  rate,  have 
no  place  as  such  in  the  social  organization  of  the  groups, 
there  must  still  be  some  kind  of  principle  on  which  the 
groups  are  formed  and  separated,  bo  that  one  group  of 
brothers  and  aist^rs  are  placed  in  one  village  settlement, 
another  group  in  another,  and  the  brothers  of  the  village 
mothers  manage  their  affairs.  And  when  such  groups 
are  formed,  some  kind  of  village  chief  or  headman  must 
si>on  emerge. 

Tn  passing,  I  should  remark  that  Mr.  Hewitt  haa  not 
qnite  correctly  appreciated  ray  remarks  (or  the  passage 
from  Sir  H.  Maine)  about  the  hfa<iman  (p.  629),  Wliat 
was  meant  is,  that  where  the  village  group  is  the  result 
of  some  primitive  tribal  a^^gregatiou  and  fission,  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  leader  or  chief;  and  as  the  first  little  group 
expands,  so  there  remains  the  old  chief  of  the  original  body, 
with  chiefs  of  the  subsequent  clans  or  branches,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  head  of  each  ultimate  group.  Now  in  the 
pat(ii/dri  and  (the  true)  bhaiarhai-A  village  of  Northern  India 
we  have  the  case  of  a  family  derived  from  one  founder 
(not  tribal  at  that  stage)  coming  in  by  conquest  or 
adventure,  and  obtaining  the  lordship  of  one  or  more 
villages ;  and  each  gets  gradually  divided  into  main  lots 
(palti)  for  the  sons  of  the  founder,  sub-lots  {thok)  for  the 
grandsons,  and  so  on  :  but  here,  as  each  is  of  equal  dignity 
in  descent  fi-om  the  same  head,  tbey  manage  their  joint 
affairs  by  the  'pancayat'  or  aggregate  of  heads  of  chief 
families,  and  would  not  submit  to  one  headman.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  N.W.  frontier  where  the  tribal  orgnniziilion  still 
subsists,  in  addition  to  the  village  elders,  the  '  roalik  '  (local 
chief)  and  'khan'  (clan  chief)  remain,  but  their  functions 
can  be  distinguished ;  but  let  me  repeat,  in  the  other  villages 
spoken  of  where  there  is  no  tribal  organization,  the  existing 
families  are  too  jealous  of  their  equal  position  to  allow 
anyone  to  be  head  (like  the  patel  in  a  raiyalwarl  village). 
Some  kiud  of  pancayat  or  committee  of  elders  will  be,  or 
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may  he,  found  under  all  circumstancea  even  wliere  the 
village  headman  exists  in  all  hia  former  power  ;  but  in  the 
joint-village  a  headman  dooa  not  (naturnlly)  exist  at  all,' 

To  return  to  the  priuiitive  par/id  expunding  into  o  group 
of  villages  or  hamlets ;  I  suppose  that  something  must  have 
determined  the  separation  of  tlie  groups  origiuallv,  ihougli 
it  vfAa  not  the  patriaruha!  principle  of  the  head  of  tlie 
eldest  family.  I  understand  further,  that  even  in  thia  early 
stage  a  'headman'  early  emerges ;  and  that  he  allots  lands 
(of  equal  quality  for  each  kind  of  soil)  for  the  cultivation 
(on  behalf  of  the  village)  of  each  family;  or  did  they  all 
go  out  »nd  work  nt  one  genernl  plot  or  set  of  plots?  At 
page  6a  I  (after  a  reference  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Benett  and  the 
Oonda  district  of  Oudh')  allusion  is  made  to  hcadmea  and 
to  the  villagers  "dividing  among  themselves  the  soil  of  the 
parha  under  the  bead  Mundu  or  Manki."  Still,  wo  are  told, 
there  wm  no  such  thing  as  a  separate  ownership  or  appro- 
.priation  of  the  poriiou  so  cultivated :  the  whole  produce 
was  brought  to  the  common  stock,  to  one  central  store  (?), 
and  thence  issued  for  the  common  meats,  which  all  the 
village  working  youth  partook  of  together.  Are  there  any 
traces  of  custom  still  surviving,  to  show  that  once  the 
cultivator  had  no  separate  interest  in  tlie  plot  (or  aggregate 
of  plots)  he  was  told  to  cultivate?  This  seems  to  me  very 
improbable,  and  it  needs  to  be  proved.  The  village  children 
were  carefully  instructed  (not  by  their  fathers,  for  they 
ivere  not  necessarily  known,  but)  by  the  elders  (malernal 
uncles)  in  the  pruutical  kuowled<^e  possessed  of  hunting, 
Bgriculture,   eto.      They   were   brought   up   to   think   that 


Jaiat  u 

"  r#l«r  V>  llie  inial  uouatilulina  but  tu  tbu  jaint  eillags  cuoiitililliua  (he  Iiu 
BrMoOililJ. 

But  tbs  eitrant  liu  no  djcwt  ivinniure  to  ths  state  of  thin^  in  quKliim. 
It  rehn  to  >  rillaga  form  in  vliirh  the  holdingo  bid  distinct  niid  indiriiluBl,  imd 
th»  jKunt  Ii  tliiii  inrti  licitiler  linn  oat  MniiPitD  liinueil  eatitl«l  lo  tha  wAnfr 
BiVMftir.  -.f  '::'■'  ■  '■  *  tlint  tlio  riji,  tlie  lieiidmnii,  the  KTXaDU,  tbe 

Brihni.i;i.  iiimLiiy  rj^lil  to  some  portion  of  the  Iwnp.      And 

it  i>  t)<r  p  tliat  IB  in  prnttim  the  (mindBtinn  of  TRrious 

iatUE^i  I      Bui  tliow  dncs  paid,  each  bolder  enjojt  iho 
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"  their  first  duty  waa  to  obey  theii-  teachers  and  work  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Tillage."  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that 
we  had  some  more  local  references  to  actual  details  which 
would  enable  us  to  verify  these  inferences  aod  state- 
uieiits.  The  suggestion  (p.  ti3"^)  that  the  "  property  in 
the  soil  was  vested  in  the  collective  owners  of  the  parha  " 
is  perhaps  not  meant  to  be  read  too  lllierally;  but  under 
such  primitive  circumstaDces  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether 
they  had  much  idea  of  "  property '  or  of  its  '  vesting  '  in  any- 
one: could  they  even  distinguish  between  'collective' property 
and  '  individual '  property  f*  May  it  not  be  that  the  parba 
was  formed  by  a  body  of  tribesmen  obliged  to  keep  together 
for  safety  and  to  get  their  food,  and  that  as  yet  they  had 
hardly  formed  any  idea  of  'property'  at  all,  except  the 
vague  feeling  that  the  gruup  had  some  kind  of  general 
claim  to  the  locality  occupied,  which  others  had  not,  and 
which  would  find  expression  in  the  forcible  espuleion  ol 
intruders,  if  it  came  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hewitt  nest  tells  us  fp.  633)  of  a  further  or  later 
stage  which  followed  on  "  the  coming  of  northern  immi- 
grants," who  brought  the  custom  of  nuirriage  and  the 
division  into  (patriarchal)  /amides.  The  soil  then  began 
to  bo  divided  out  on  this  basis  ;  villages  began  to  be 
sufGciently  near  one  to  another  to  need  distinct  boundaries  ; 
and  there  is  now  a  boundary-god,  with  his  priest  or  Gorayat, 
and  a  snake-deity  believed  to  coil  round  the  village  and 
form  the  boundary-line.  The  laud  is  divided  out  into  koont 
(khuiit)  or  laka  (lakka) ' — large  lols  usually  five  in  uumber. 
one  for  the  headman,  one  for  the  deities,  and  so  forth.  The 
rest  is  divided  out  into  fields  so  that,  every  cultivator  baa 
his  share,  which,  however,  is  subject  to  redistribution,  in 
order  that  all  may  get  an  equal  benefit;  and  also  (I  may 
add)  when  new  members  are  admitted  or  fresh  holdings 
are    required    for    growing    numbers,    the    occasion    of    a 


'  Both  thcBO  words  nre  •  Hindi '  ;  but  as  they  have  no  Sanskrit  oriKinals,  and 
t  Bien  flay  probable  Pmtu'it  derivBtJon,  mnv  tbcy  imt  be  DrBiidian  words 
"Dortbeiu  iiumignmU''  '  Kuga  '  tribea  irlio  iatioduced 
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redistribution  may  be  taken  to  add  in  more  waste  to  be 
cleared,  and  so  rearrange  the  whole  area  to  suit  the  altered 
number  of  holdings.  I  pass  by  the  interesting  allusion 
to  the  Ghattisgarh  districts  at  p.  634. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  stage  that  I  was  aware  of,  and  that 
I  intended  to  represent  as  having  furnished  the  origin  of 
the  raiyatwari  village  and  its  institutions.  And  the  defect 
of  my  account  seems  to  be  that  I  imagined  this  stage  (as 
seen  also  in  the  Chutiya  Nagpur  tenures)  to  have  been  the 
*  Dravidian  and  Kolarian '  primitive  form,  which  I  ventured 
to  argue  must  have  been  widely  spread  over  India  south 
of  the  Vindhyan  ranges,  and  very  likely,  at  one  time,  in 
parts  of  Northern  India  also.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Dravidian  tribes,  with  their  greater  powers  of  coalition  and 
concentrated  government,  were  able  to  take  the  rule,  even 
peaceably,  over  the  Kolarian  tribes,  at  any  rate  in  these 
parts  of  Eastern- Central  India,  and  that  they  adopted  with 
only  slight  modifications  the  Kolarian  form  of  village.^ 
What  I  now  understand  is,  that  this  stage  was  preceded  by 
one  in  which  the  group  of  hamlet  settlements  (that  gradually 
grew  out  of  one  original  village  and  filled  the  parha  or 
union)  were  not  owned  in  allotments  or  holdings  of  separate 
individuals  or  households,  but  by  the  whole  (matriarchal) 
group,  however  that  group  may  have  become  separated  or 
been  constituted,  and  that  cultivation  was  carried  on  solely 
with  a  view  to  collecting  a  common  store  of  grain,  out  of 
which  the  common  meal  for  the  men  (and  for  the  women 
separately  ?)  was  daily  provided.  At  some  subsequent 
period  the  village  headman  did  arise,  and  allotments  of  land 
to  be  cultivated  were  made.  I  do  not  understand  that 
Mr.  Hewitt  objects  to  my  suggestion  that  the  raiyatwari 
village,  with  its  influential  piitel  and  his  hereditary  allot- 
ment, arose  out  of  this  later  or  modified  Dravidian  form,  but 
that  there  was  a  *  communal  *  form  (Kolarian)  before  that. 

I  have  no  theory  to  support  and  never  supposed  that  all 

*  Introducing  the  plan  of  setting  apart  a  *  lot '  for  the  support  of  the  king  or 
chief,  etc.  This  is  well  explained  in  Mr.  Hewitt's  paper  read  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  (May  6,  1S87,  p.  622;,  abo  in  Asiatic  Quart.  Keview  for  1887,  p.  403. 
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hnd  been  aaid  about  village  origins ;  but  it  is  important  to 
know  definitely  wliat  further  can  fairly  be  aacertained,  aud 
I  am  anxious  to  learn  wbetber  I  have  rightly  uuderstond 
what  18  now  brought  forward.  I  suppose  that  even  while 
a  '  cointuuuistic,'  or,  at  leust,  a  non-individual,  idea  of  land- 
holdiug  lasts,  as  soon  as  convenience  suggests  that  different 
members  of  the  group  should  Ijilce  in  hand  different  plots 
of  land  to  cultivate,  an  idea  of  appropriation  tends  to  tiik« 
root  :  the  cultivator  begins  to  think  that  what  He  haa 
specially  laboured  at  and  sho^vn  his  skill  in  clearing  and 
Iioeing  up,  be  has  some  indefinite  preferential,  if  not 
exclusive,  claim  to.  And  so  with  the  aid  of  the  transition 
to  the  definite  family  and  the  house-father,  the  individual 
lot  is  establiahed,  aud  a  vestige  of  the  idea  of  working  _/<»■ 
the  communify  remains  in  the  undisputed  yielding  of  a  shure 
in  the  grain  heap  of  the  holding,  to  the  headman,  villaga 
servants,  prie'*ta,  etc.,  and  (later  on)  to  the  riija'a  manager. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  if  this  primitive 
Enlarian  community  of  land  is  to  be  admitted,  it  is  some- 
thing different,  toto  calo,  from  what  the  popular  theory 
of  village- tx-niiR'S  buppoaes.  It  1ms  no  resemblance  to  any 
common  (or  collective)  property  among  the  comparatively 
advanced,  and  often  nionarchically  governed,  Rajput,  Jat, 
and  mixed-race  communities  of  the  Ganges  plain.  For  the 
'collectivity'  there  is  simply  a  misrepresentation,  either  of 
the  joint-family  and  the  co-ordinate  claim  of  all  the  heirs 
together,  or  (locally  only)  of  some  peculiar  tribal  custom 
of  formal,  equal,  allotment  to  all  members  of  the  clan  or 
eub-clan  coupled  with  a  certain  degree  of  clan  cohesion  and 
solidarity. 

I  may  perhaps  remove  beforehand  an  objection  likely  to 
be  made  :  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  traces  of  early 
common- holding  such  as  have  been  alleged  can  be  only 
extremely  local  and  scanty,  and  very  much  a  matter  of 
inference  from  certain  indications  and  peculiarities  of 
surviving  custom  :  it  cannot  bo  set  forth  with  the  detail 
that  can  be  produced  regarding  later  institutions  and  tenures. 
In  asking  for  further  inTormation  I  do  not  expect  too  much; 
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but  the  statement  of  whatever  facts  and  inferences  are  in 
evidence  can  be  made  as  clear  as  possible,  and  the  grounds 
of  belief  explained,  apart  from  all  subsidiary  matter  how- 
ever interesting  in  itself.  I  do  hope  we  may  be  permitted 
to  hear  something  more  about  the  actual  localities  where 
traces  of  Kolarian  communism  can  be  fairly  followed  up, 
as  prior  to  the  growth  of  the  village,  with  its  headman  and 
its  allotments  of  land  and  family  holdings. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  calling  in  question 
Mr.  Hewitt's  views  or  defending  any  opinions  of  my  own. 
I  have  none  to  defend.  If  I  have  seemed  to  criticize,  it  is 
only  on  points  of  detail  where  the  matter  is  not  clear,  or 
where  my  own  expression  has  been  misunderstood.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  hitherto  received  theory  about  *  the 
village '  (really  the  North  Indian  villages)  is  wrong.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  the  widespread  raiyatwdrl  village 
of  Dra vidian  countries  is  not  a  decayed  form  of  pattiddri, 
or  anything  of  the  kind  :  it  is  an  independent  growth  with 
a  history  of  its  own ;  what  that  is,  remains  still  to  be  com- 
pleted. In  my  published  essay  I  tried  to  take  it  back  to 
what  appeared  to  be  the  earliest  stage  at  which  a  definite 
village  constitution  could  be  said  to  emerge.  I  am  interested 
to  hear  that  *  the  village*  had  an  earlier  stage  still,  and  that 
was  when  the  group  (at  that  time  connected  by  the  mother 
only)  had  a  recognizable  conception  of  ownership,  but  that 
it  was  *  ownership  in  common,'  and  had  no  reference  to  any 
allotment  to  a  unit  household  or  appropriation  in  virtue 
of  labour  and  skill  bestowed.  Only  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
I  have  rightly  understood  what  is  intended,  and  that  the 
matter  will  stand  examination. 

Let  me  only  add,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  has  noted  the  subject 
under  a  separate  heading  (p.  628),  that  his  paper  does  not 
appear  to  establish  (or  even  to  mention  further)  an  objection 
to  my  view  denying  the  existence  of  a  "  claim  to  property 
in  waste  land  until  the  land  was  cleared  ....**  I  have 
always  admitted  that  the  settling  clan-group  must  have 
had  a  feeling  of  general  territorial  right  to  the  whole  area 
— waste  as  well  as  cultivated ;  it  was  within  their  exclusive 
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'apliere  of  influence.'  "What  I  hate  urged  is,  that  tLIa 
vugue  sense  is  not  the  ennie  thing  as  a  definite  idea  of 
property  (wliether  collective  or  individual).  Such  a  definite 
idea  does  not  arise  till  the  labour  and  skill  exercised  in 
clearing  and  tillage  have  (ualurally)  produced  a  feeling 
of  some  special  claim  or  right.  The  'waste'  (as  such)  is 
on  much  the  same  footing  as  the  air  or  water.  Id  tha 
joint- village,  on  the  contrary-,  the  adjacent  waste  was,  from 
the  first,  part  of  the  allotment  by  grant  or  conquest,  etc., 
which  originated  the  superior  tenure  :  it  was  always  part 
of  the  '  property '  and  liable  to  regular  partition  in  tho 
tame  shares  aa  the  rest,  when  thu  heirs  required  iU 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    The  Red  Sea  :    Why  so  Called. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — Numerous  attempts 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  account  for  the 
denomination  ''  Red  **  as  applied  to  this  sea,  but  all  the 
theories  appear  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  one  which 
I  am  about  to  mention  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago, 
when  I  happened  to  be  reading  Playfair's  "  History  of 
Yemen "  while  sailing  up  the  Red  Sea ;  but  I  have  not 
hitherto  brought  the  theory  to  notice,  nor  has  anyone  else, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Some  authorities  say  that  the  sea  derives  its  name  from 
the  colour  of  the  coral  with  which  it  abounds ;  but  as  there 
is  no  red  coral  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  this  theory  cannot 
be  correct. 

Others  derive  it — with  more  probability — from  Edom  or 
Idumaea  (signifying  *  red '),  the  country  occupied  by  the 
descendants  of  Esau,  to  the  west  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  It  seems,  however,  unlikely 
that  so  comparatively  small  a  nation,  with  a  very  limited 
coastline,  would  give  a  name  to  so  extensive  a  sea. 

Quintus  Curtius  (lib.  viii,  cap.  9)  says : — "  It  derived  its 
name  from  King  Erythros  (signifying  'red');  on  which 
account  the  ignorant  believe  the  water  to  be  red." 

The  Greeks  called  it  the  Erythrean  Sea,  but  the  term  had 
a  much  wider  signification  than  our  Red  Sea,  as  it  included 
also  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

There  being  no  striking  redness  visible  either  in  the  sea 
itself  or  its  shores,  we  must  seek  among  the  names  of 
bordering  nations  of  antiquity  for  a  derivation  of  the  name 
which  it  has  borne  for  so  many  centuries  in  even  widely 
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different  languages.  With  this  idea  before 
Ilimyaritio  (or  Hamynritic)  nation,  subsequently  called 
Sftbean,  is  the  first  that  sujigeata  itself.  It  derived 
it^  name  from  Hamyar,  the  eon  of  Siiba,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasly,  who  was  so  called  from  the  habit  he  had 
of  wearing  red  garments,  and  was  the  first  who  wore 
a  golden  diadem  in  token  of  regal  power.  Very  probably 
the  "King  Erythros"  mentioned  above  is  merely  the  Greek 
translation  of  Haniyar,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  acinar,  'red.'  From  him  descended  the  whole  of 
that  race  of  princes  who  reigned  in  Taman  to  the  time 
of  Isiitm.  Their  capital  was  ^iiba,  the  modern  Miirib  ;  and 
Balkis,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Sheba,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  sovereign  of  tliia  dynasty. 

The  country  of  the  Himyarites  or  Sabeana  pretty  nearly 
corresponded  to  the  modern  Taratm.  For  a  long  period 
they  monopolized  the  commerce  of  India,  and  acled  as  the 
intermediate  agents  between  the  merchant*  of  that  country 
and  those  of  Egypt ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
sea  washing  their  coastline  should  be  called  after  them. 

While  on  the  Bubject  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  will  perhaps 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  suggestion  which  may 
be  of  use  to  those  interested  in  identifying  the  locality  of 
the  Ophir  of  Scripture.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  when 
reading  Mr.  J.  Kennedy's  paper  on  "The  Early  Commerce 
of  Babylon  with  India"  in  the  April  number  of  this 
Journal. 

The  usual  native  name  of  the  Dankali  country,  lying 
between  Abyssinia  and  SomiiH-land,  is  'ArAB.  The 
similarity  of  this  name  witli  Ophir  ia  very  striking;  but 
whether  the  country  fulfils  the  requisite  conditiona  as  to 
gold  and  other  products,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Professor 
Reinisch,  of  Vienna,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  published 
a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  Ihe  Dankali  language  under 
tlie  litle  "  Die  Afar  Sprache,"  and  presented  me  with  a  copy. 
— Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.   King  (Major). 

Soutisfa.  April  23,  1898. 
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2.    An  Inscription  from  the  Malakhand  Pass. 

Dear  Sir, — Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  our  Hon. 
Secretary,  Dr.  R.  N.  Oust,  we  are  able  to  publish  the 
accompanying  reproduction  of  an  inscription,  which  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  The 
original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Edwards,  of 
Exeter,  who  thus  describes  it: — "Inscription  on  a  stone, 
8^  in.  X  from  3|  in.  to  5  in.,  brought  from  Malakhand 
Pass  by  Captain  Fox-Strangways."  The  inscription  is 
interesting  as  being  a  particularly  clear,  and  apparently 
quite  complete,  specimen  of  a  class,  which  has  been  made 
known  to  the  world  chiefly  by  the  discoveries  of  Major 
Deane,  and  the  publications  of  M.  Emile  Senart  {Journal 
Asiatique,  1895,  pp.  332,  504),  and  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein 
{J.A.S,B,,  1898,  p.  1).  The  language  of  these  inscriptions, 
and  the  alphabet  in  which  it  is  conveyed — particularly 
tantalizing  from  its  similarity  to  certain  well-known 
alphabets — have  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  at  decipher- 
ment. There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  among  scholars  who 
have  studied  the  matter,  that  the  language  will  probably 
prove  to  be  some  dialect  of  Turki,  and  Hofrath  Dr.  Biihler 
(quoted  by  Dr.  Stein,  p.  13)  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Turkish  inscriptions  from  the  banks  of  the  Orkhon  have 
more  than  a  dozen  signs  in  common  with  these ;  but,  beyond 
these  generalizations,  no  advance  has  been  made.  It  is 
probable  that  we  may  have  to  wait  until  either  a  bilingual 
inscription  is  discovered,  or  some  lucky  accident  gives 
a  clue  to  this  strange  puzzle.  All  that  ingenuity  can  do 
from  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions  themselves  has 
been  done  by  the  scholars  above  mentioned.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  important  to  publish  reproductions  of  as  many 

specimens  as  possible. 

E.  J.  Rapson. 

3.    The   Sambodhi  in  Asoka's  Eighth  Edict. 

The  Buddhist  ideal  is  a  subjective  state  to  be  reached, 
in  this  world,  by  going  along  an  eightfold  path,  so  called 
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bee u use  of  tho  eight  good  qualities  or  characteristics  '^ 
which  make  up  its  eight  parts.  Progress  along  this  path 
is  divided  into  four  stages  in  which  certaiu  evil  dispositions, 
the  ten  so-called  Bonds,  are  got  rid  of.  The  Sainbodhi 
ia  the  insight,  wisdom,  intelligence,  awakening,  which  ia 
essential  to  the  three  higher  stages  of  this  state  of  Arahat- 
ship.  And  what  ia  connoted  by  the  term  can  best,  perhaps, 
be  imderstood  by  hearing  in  niind  its  seven  constituent 
jiarts,  the  SamlioJ/'/i/tngd — self-possession,  iuvestigafion  into 
the  truth,  energy,  calm,  joy,  concentration,  and  magnanimity. 

In  describing  the  fii'St  and  lowest  of  the  four  stages  of 
tho  Path,  it  is  always  stated  (Digha,  I,  156 ;  M.P.S.,  11,  27 ; 
A.,  II,  2'i8,  etc.)  of  the  disciple— not  that  he  has  thea 
attained  the  samhoditi,  he  has  only  attained  ablmanmya — 
but  that  he  is  mmhodhi-pardij'tno.  Cbilders  {sub  voce  para' 
yuiio)  Gsplains  this  as  'having  the  Four  Truths  as  hia 
support.'  But  Buddhflghosa  (Sura.,  I,  313)  says:  "Ho 
has  the  simibod/ii — by  which  is  meant  that  of  the  three 
liigher  stages— as  his  farthermost  aim ;  in  other  words,  he 
will  attain  to  that," 

Buddbaghoaa's  explanation  la  the  only  one  possible  in 
the  context,  and  is  conlirmed  hy  every  other  passayii  in  the 
Pali  Pitakas  where  the  word  sambod/ii  has  been  traced.  It 
never  means  the  wisdom  of  a  Buddha,  but  always  the 
insight  of  the  higher  stages  of  the  path  to  Arahatship. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  point  this  out  because  the  distinction 
is  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  Buddhism  ; 
and  also  because  the  erroneous  rendering  of  Burnouf  has 
been  followed  by  Childera  in  the  Dictionary  mb  voce  aainhodlii 
('attainment  of  Buddhaship,  Buddhahood '),  and  has  not 
been  corrected  by  any  of  the  distinguished  scholars  who 
have  discussed  the  meaning  of  Asoka's  eighth  edict  in 
which  the  word  occurs.'  The  king  there  says  that  he  "set 
out  for  the  sambodht."  If  this  means  that  he  had  started, 
in  his  own  opinion,  along  the  line  of  the  Pariimiliis,  towards 
the  attainment,  in  some  future  birth,  of  Buddhahood,  then 
(<  de  Piyadasi,"  1.  18I>,  and  tbe  other  autlioritiea 
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it  is  moat  interesting  and  important,  as  giving  us  the  earliest 
mention  of  a  doctrine  not  found  in  the  Piili  Pitakus,  and 
entirely  opposed  to  their  view  of  Buddhism,  liut  the 
word  does  not  necessarily  imply  this,  nor  does  the  context 
require  St.  The  doctrine  spoken  of  with  contempt,  by  the 
Mahayanist  doctors,  as  the  '  Lesser  Vehicle '  is  quite 
possible  here,  and  more  iii  accordance  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  Asoka  expressions.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  why  we  should  not  understand  Asoka  to  mean  that 
he  had  started,  in  his  owu  opinion,  along  the  Eightfold 
Path,  towards  the  attainment,  doubtless  in  some  future 
birth,  of  Arahatship,  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  this  is 
the  only  meaning  of  the  word  ao  far  found  in  the  Pitakas. 

And  further,  this  entering  on  the  Path — the  Eightfold 
Path  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Arahal — is  a  quite  different 
thing  from  becoming  a  Buddhiat.  There  are  numerous 
passages  where  the  very  nature  of  the  discourse  held  not 
only  to  updxiikiia,  but  even  to  bliikklitu,  shows  that  ihey 
were  not  supposed  to  have  attained  as  yet  to  the  slate  of 
mind  described  as  'entering  upon  the  Path.'  Both  the 
rules  of  the  Order,  and  the  precepts  laid  down  for  laymen, 
are,  from  the  Pitaka  point  of  view,  on  a  different  plane 
altogether,  lower  than,  apart  from,  that  of  the  Path.  Acting 
up  to  those  rules,  carrying  out  those  precepts,  can  never 
even  result  in  'conversion'  without  the  awakening  of  the 
new  life.  It  is  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  word 
'coHvorsion'  should  be  used,  in  English  translations  of 
Buddhist  texts,  to  express  a  man's  becoming  an  tipamka 
or  a  hhikkhu.  For  though  the  word  '  conversion '  is  used  in 
English  in  two  senses — either  that  of  joining  the  outward 
organization  of  a  new  faith,  or  that  of  having  one's  eyes 
opened  to  the  higher  life — the  second  is  the  more  accurate 
use  of  the  word,  and  ought  always  to  be  implied  in  the  first. 

The  word  mml-otlhi-parut/'ino  occurs  in  the  passage  first 
above  quoted  (Digba.  I,  Ifjti)  in  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  aim  of  the  life  of  the  recluse  (that  is,  of  the 
inembor  of  the  Buddhist  Order)?"    Opponents  and  contro- 

rsialisle  are  fond  of  asking  thia  question,  and  it  is  interesting 
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to  notice  how  it  is  answered.  It  is  uever  the  attaiameot  of 
Buddhaliood,  but  alwaj's  (though  the  phraseology  differs) 
the  attainment  of  Arahatsbip.  Thus,  in  the  standing  phrat^e 
used  to  state  that  so  and  so  has  become  an  Arahat  (M.P.S., 
p.  60,  at  the  end  of  chapter  5,  and  often  claewbere),  it  is 
said  be  has  realized  the  aim  of  the  higher  life  (brahmii- 
cariya-panynndnant).  The  Katha-vinita  and  the  Culla 
Sakuludiiyi  Dialogues  (Nos.  24  and  79  of  the  Magghima 
Collection)  lead  up  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the 
Samyutta,  4.  51,  the  aim  ia  aiiid  to  bo  tbe  complete 
understanding  of  sorrow  {ilukkliasm  pariiirid),  and  the  same 
reply  ia  expanded  further  on  in  the  same  book  (4.  2313) 
by  the  expiauutioo  that  the  way  of  gaining  this  under- 
standing is  to  follow  out  tbe  whole  of  the  Eightfold  Path 
to  Arahatship.  And  this  is  repeated  further  on  (S.,  5.  6: 
compare  Mil.,  49,  101).  In  the  Auguttara  (4.  7)  tbe  object 
is  said  to  be  tbe  destruction  of  the  soven  bonds,  tbo 
destructiou  of  which  is  precisely  Arahatship. 

8o  smnbodhi-patto  ia  used  in  the  Sutta  Nipiita,  478,  503, 
to  describe  tbe  Arabat,  of  whom  it  is  said  (Itivuttuka, 
No.  47,  p.  42;  compare  ibid.,  p.  11"=A.,  2.  14,  and  also 
A.,  2.  200,  202;  S.N.,  765)  that  even  here,  in  this  world, 
he  will  reach  up  to  the  sambod/ii,  the  way  to  which  is  said 
to  be  tbe  Eightfold  Path  (M.,  1.  431,  and  the  Diiamma-cakka- 
ppavattana  Sutta,  etc.).  And  samboilht-pardyniio,  with  which 
we  started,  is  only  another  way  of  staling  what  is  expressed 
by  amala-parayaiio  {'having  the  ambrosia  of  Arahatship  aa 
bis  aim ')  in  u  Sutta,  not  yet  traced,  but  quoted  by  Moggalli- 
putta  Tisaa  at  Katha  Vatthu,  xxii,  7.' 

Of  course  tbe  above  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the 
Buddha  had  not  attained  the  snmbodhi.  He  was  an  Arahat, 
and,  us  such,  had  all  the  graces  an  Arahat  should  have.* 

T.  W.  EiiYs  Davids. 


>  C'<xa'pitTebrahma-paraya<io 

t  Mil..  i3*,  JraA™flm>-yfl-;.flraj,n,H.atA..  3.  75. 

and  il'mdti-iMr&yano  ut  W.,  1.  i) 

8. 

former  is  oqIt  fuund  as  vet  i 
meaniDg  vould  be  piematiira. 

one  ambiguous  pLr^ise,  tli«  ducussion  of   its 
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102,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 

London^  S.  W. 

Dear    Professor    Rhys    Davids,  —  I    have    heard    the 
following  places  called  *  angan '  in  Western  India  : — 

{n)  The  square  courtyard  surrounded  by  buildings,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Beames. 

(b)  Court   with   buildings    on    two   or   three   sides,   and   a 

screen  wall  or  walls  completing  the  enclosure,  like 
Burlington  House  in  the  sixties. 

(c)  Space  in  front  of  a  house,  fenced  off  more  or  less  lightly ; 

from  the  gravel  before  Buckingham  Palace  to  a 
kitchen  area.  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens  are  not 
an  '  angan,'  for  a  reason  stated  apart. 

(d)  Space  in  front  of  or  around  a  house  or  hut,  or  even 

cattle-shed,  with  no  screen  or  fence,  but  having 
boundaries  recognizable  in  some  way,  generally  by 
the  ground  being  gravelled,  paved,  or  rammed  hard 
and  plastered  with  cow-dung  mud. 

(e)  Similar  space  before  a  hut,  of  which  the  boundaries  are 

known  to  its  owner,  but  to  a  stranger  only  con- 
jecturable  from  the  use  made  of  the  ground  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  by  its  not  being  tilled. 

These  two  last  are  like  your  'midnla*  in  Ceylon. 
In  the  garden  villages  of  the  Bombay  Konkan,  such 
ground  is  often  deducted  from  the  area  assessable  to 
land  revenue.  There  have  often  been  disputes  as 
to  whether  they  have  been  surreptitiously  enlarged 
or  originally  overestimated  by  bribed  measurers. 
(/)  An  assigned  and  limited  space  for  the  pitching  of  a  tent 
or  tents,  as  on  the  Esplanade  of  Bombay,  where  one 
can  rent  such  a  site  from  Government  by  the  month, 
and  live  on  it  in  private  tents.^  These  sites  are,  or 
were,  only  marked  off  with  whitewash  lines  on  the 
ground,  over  which  tent  ropes  should  not  be  carried, 

*  There  are  often  twenty  or  more  families  on  *the  Cooperage  ground'  at 
a  time ;  a  little  city  of  tents. 
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and  there  is  'no  thoroughfare'  but  by  courtesy  andl 

understanding  between  neighbours.      I  dun't  knov 

what  they  may   be   called  in   the  'Bombay  bat'— 

"  a    particoloured    dress    Of    patched    and    piebald 

languages,  Englisb  and  Urdu  on  Slarathi,  like  beetle 

wings    on   kus-tua   tatty."      But  my   eatablishment, 

marching  in  from  the  mofussil  in  the  enjoyment  of 

a  pretty  pure  dialect,  at  once  recognized  nay  patob 

as  an  'angan.' 

All  these  places  have  one  character  in  common,  that  is, 

that  they  are  set  apart   from  the   surrounding   ground   for 

BOme    special    purpose,      Whether    that    land    be    pasture,    ■ 

garden,  field,  or  forest,  its  general  nso  does  not  extend  to 

the    'angan.'      The   ploughshare   never   touches    it.      One 

flower  is  always  present,  if  the  occupant  be  an  Hindu,  that 

is,  the  sacred  'I'ulti  {Oci/inum  sititc/iiiii)  ;  there  may  he  a  few 

Others,  generally  such  as  are  used   in   domestic  worship   or 

for  personal  decoration.     They  are  apt  to  be  in  pots,  or  in 

some  substitute  for  pota,  or  in  little  raised  rand  pies.    Flower 

beds  of  any  size  are  rare  in  'angans,'  and  vegetables  still 

more  m.     You  will  somplimes  see  a   few   stalks  of  Indian 

corn  {Zea  mni/s),  and  often  enough  one  or  two  little  Chili 

plants  (Capsicum). 

Trees  are  usually  kept  to  the  boundaries  as  far  as  possible. 
Exceptions  to  this  are  generally  those  whose  leaves  or 
flowers  are  used  in  worship.  If  a  shade  or  fruit-tree  is 
included,  there  will  probably  be  a  little  platform  round 
its  foot,  or  some  other  sign  of  its  being  something  different 
in  use  from  similar  trees  outside. 

In  the  trial  of  trespass  cases  the  plaintiff  makes  a  good 
deal  of  fuss  about  the  sanctity  of  his  '  angan,'  and  finds 
it  difficnlt  to  understand  that  breach  of  the  same  is  not 
'  bouse  trespass '  under  the  Penal  Code,  any  more  than 
the  invasion  of  a  '  pratie-patch  '  or  of  the  now  famous 
'  kailyard.' ' 

"W.  F.  Sinclair. 

Inir-imrd   '  curtilage  '   as 
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5.  The  Settlkmkkt  of  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar  and 
Serampore. 

De«rSir, — Sir  William  Hunter,  in  hia  "Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India,"  vol.  \i.  p.  372  {art,  'India'),  says: — "The  firat 
Duniitb  East  India  Company  was  formed  in  16PJ,  and  tlie 
second  in  1670.  The  settlements  of  Tranquebar  and 
Serampur  were  both  founded  in  1016,  and  acquired  by  the 
English  by  purohiiae  from  Denmark  In  1845."  These 
statements  Sir  William  Hunter  repeats  verbatim  in  his 
"Indian  Empire"  and  "Brief  History  of  the  Indian 
Peoples,"  Again,  in  vol.  xiii  of  the  "  Imperial  Gazetteer," 
p,  340  (art,  'Tranquebar'),  we  are  told  that  "In  1612 
n  Danish  East  India  Company  was  formed  at  Copenba^n, 
nnd  in  1616  the  first  Danish  ship  arrived  in  India.  The 
captain,  Rodant  [sic]  Crape,  to  effect  a  landing,  is  said  to  have 
wrecked  his  ship  o£E  Tranquebar,  at  the  expense,  however, 
of  his  crew,  who  were  all  murdered.  He  then  contrived 
t.0  make  his  way  to  the  llkjk  of  Tanjore,  and  obtained 
Tranquebar  for  the  Danish  Company,  with  land  around 
five  miles  long  and  three  piilea  broad.  A  fort  was  built, 
and  in  1624  Tranquebar  became  the  property  of  the  Kinjj 
of  Denmark,  to  whom  the  Company  owed  money."  The 
above,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is  copied  into  Balfour's 
"  Cyelopaedift  of  India,"  third  ed.,  vol.  iii,  p.  921  (art, 
'  Tranquebar '). 

I  do  not  know  whence  Sir  William  Hunter  obtained  the 
iiiformalion  given  in  the  above  extracts;  but,  as  it  is 
extremely  erroneous,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  repeated 
oa  authentic   by  other  writers,'  I  venture  t<i  ask  you  for 


I,  Ulrdwood'a  "  Report  oo  the  OM  R«corda  nf  the  India 


u  thin  mbiMt,  I  ta»y  qautc 
tlw)  (ulluwinsr  Irnm  I'oniimrB  "Acconnt  iif  the  Island  of  Ccvloa  "  (BBmnil  uj,, 
ISOol.  II,  ';»:— "In  t620  a  Dnniali  fleet  nrriTed  al  Bstaeiilo;  but  tliu-  Kmc 
of  Cinilir,  doiUii)t  tlial  the  ambawiidciT  in  wliviii  lie  chieflf  confidinl  wtu  diud. 
and  tnkiotf  offtiiGe  at  bodiu  coudact  of  thaee  aewroioen,  refused  Iti  nntur  into  any 
Jm^ue  with  thcni,  or  men  to  pvnoil  thvm  (u  land.  The  Daan  in  eong^qnonos 
<*Ktv  oWigod  to  abimdon  (hi)  entorprue,  nnd  ti>  wt  sail  on  their  return  lo  Burop*. 
Bdng  in  wnnt  of  refmhmenta,  may  pot  into  Truiquehar,  on  the  I^aromnodel 
oowt;  and  this  circuouibinra  gave  nra  to  tha  fint  aettlement  of  the  Danish 
rolnu;  irbirli  ias  contiaucd  tbote  orer  «uic«." 
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a   little  apHCB  in  wliicli  to   record  the  main  facta  connect*^  '4 
with  the  first  Bettleineiit  of  the  Danes  in  India, 

The   first   Danish   Eaat    India  Company  was   formed   at  i 
Copenhagen  in  1616,  a  royal  patent  being  granted  to  it  by  f 
Cliristian   IV,  duted  at  Anderskov,  March   17,  1616,   and  | 
a  large  sum  of  money  being  advanced  to  it  by  the   King. 
While    arraugementa  were    in    progress   for    aii    expedition 
to  the  Eaat,  under  the  guidance  of  Dutch  seamen  who  had 
entered  the  Danish  service,  there  appeared  on  the  scene  in 
Copenhagen,  in  1617,  the   ci-drvant    Dutch   under- merchant  i 
Marcellis  de  Boschhouwer,    who,  after  a  residence  of  overt 
three   years   in  Ceylon,   now   returned    to   Europe   as   th*  { 
plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Ceylon,  by  whom  he  had  | 
been    created     '  Migommerale '     or     '  Migomme     Bandar' 
(correctly  Mlgamurala,  Migamubandiira,  i.e.  Cliief  or  Prinoe  \ 
of  N^egombo).     Tbis  man,  not  meeting  with  the  encourage-  J 
ment  he   anticipated   among    hie    fellow-countrymen,    had  J 
turned  to  the  Danes,  and  was  welcooaed  by  King  Christian,  J 
who  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  as  Ceylonese  ambassador,  ] 
on    March    30,    1618,    and    in    October    of    the    same    yeM  I 
granted   a   hirge  sum   of    money    for   the   expenses   of   an 
expedition  to  Ceylon.     This  expedition,  consisting  of  five 
ships  under  the  command  of  a  Danish  noble,  Ove  Gjedde, 
set  sail  on  November  2d,  1618,  and  arrived  at  the  south-east 
coast  of  Ceylon  on  May  16,  1620.     Boschhouwer,  who  had 
given  great  trouble  on  the  voyage,  had   died  in  October, 
1619;  and  the  Kandyan  monarch  repudiated  his  credentials 
as   forgeries.      Thereupon    Gjedde    caused    Boschhouwer's 
corpse   (which   had   been  embalmed]    to   be  buried   without 
any  ceremony  ;   that  of  his  infant  son,  however  (who  had 
also  died  on  the  voyage),  was  interred  with  all  the  respect 
due   to   the   godchild  of  King  Christian.      Boscbhouwer'a 
widow  (a  Sinhalese  or  a  balf-caste)  was  sent  up  to  Kaudy, 
and  his  properly  was  confiscated  by  Gjedde.     Subsequently 
one  of  the  Danish  ships  struck  on  a  rock  in  Kottiyar  Bay 
and  sank.     Altogether,  so  far  as  Ceylon  was  concerned,  the 
expedition  was  a  lamentable  failure. 

Some  months  previous  to  tho  departure  of  Ove  Gjedde's 
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fleet,  however,  Roelant  Crape,  h  Dutch  spamnn  in  the 
iMnUh  SH?rvi<!p.  had  sailed  (in  August,  1618)  for  C'eylim 
and  India  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Danish  East  India  Company. 
Calling  at  Ceylon,  Crupe  landed  to  apprise  the  King  of 
Eandy  of  the  intended  visit  of  Gjedde;  and  while  he  was 
on  shore  hia  officer*  seized  a  number  of  small  Portuguese 
vessels  { eh 'itnpn (flier)  laden  with  rice  and  areca-nuta.  Tidings 
of  this  outrage  having  reached  the  Portuguese  at  Jaffua- 
pstani,  Andre  Botelho  da  Costa  set  out  with  six  gallej's  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  the  interlopers.  He  found  Crape's 
vessel,  the  Oresund,  lying  off  Karikal,  and  forthwith  attacked 
it.  In  the  conflict  the  Portuguese  commander  and  seven 
of  his  men  were  killed;  whilst  on  the  Danish  side  eight 
were  slain,  several  were  burnt  to  death,  and  forty  were 
captured  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Oresund  in  attempting 
to  escape  was  stranded  ;  and  Crape  and  thirteen  of  his 
company  managed  to  swim  ashore,  where  they  were  roooived 
graciously  by  '  Ragnado '  (Raghunutha),  the  Nayak  Eajii 
of  Tanjore,'  who  made  a  concession  to  the  Danes,  on  certain 
terms,  of  the  town  of  Tamngambadi  (Trauquebar),  with 
permission  to  erect  a  fortress  for  their  defence.  Those 
event*  nppe.ir  to  have  taken  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1620.' 

Soon  after  Gjedile's  arrival  at  Ceylon,  a  messenger  from 
Crape  informed  him  of  the  above  facta;  and  in  September, 
1320,  Gjedde  proceeded  t<i  Trauquehar,  where,  after  con- 
siderable negotiation,  a  treaty  with  the  Kayak  was  signed, 
dated  November  l!),  1620,  Ilnving  appointed  the  various 
officials  for  the  new  Danish  settlement  of  Dannisborg,  with 
Crape  as  chief,  Gjedde  sailed  in  February,  1621,  for  Ceylon, 
and  after  a  short  stay  there  left,  on  May  31,  for  Denmark, 
where  he  arrived  in  February,  1622. 


■  T>  Vmbiaini  Row,  in  liii  "Miuranl  ot  tile  District  of  TRnjore"  (I883i, 
p.  Tf4.  MT*.  "  It  iIdh  not  nppoir  wtiu  that  Kfajalc  Biiji  wns'* ;  but  Uie  Danuh 
HithoriticH  li>ate  no  donbt  ns  to  tiis  iilpulitj'. 

•  Uoolet'i  ■' Imp.  Om.,"  tc?1,  liii,  p.  tS3  (Brt,  "India'),  lujn:  "Trnn- 
qacbnr  Ktlli'iSFDi.  ....  vbidi  tlia  Danes  cuy|nircil  (rum  tlm  Xtik  RAih 
of  Tanjore  in  lUJU."  And  yet  nn  past  MO  at  [be  same  Talume  we  hftve  tbc 
mrtmoaxa  itat^miints  that  I  tuns  qoulcd  above. 


1,  1838. 
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The  above  is  a  brief  but,  I  believe,  accurate  accouni  rf^ 
tlie  settlement  of  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar. 

With  regard  to  Serampore,  curiously  enough,  the  Danisb 
authorities  that  I  have  consulted  do  not  give  the  exaut 
date  when  the  settlement  there  took  place.  In  the  "Diary 
of  William  Hedges"  (Kukluvt  Sticiely),  vol.  iii,  p.  cci» 
(note).  Sir  Henry  Yule,  commenting  on  the  map  of 
'Bengale'  in  Valentyii's  "' Oud  en  NieuvF  Oost-Indien," 
vol.  V,  points  out  an  anachronistic  and  erroneous  inter- 
polation of  three  place-names'  on  the  east  hank  of  tha 
Hughli,  one  being  "  Deeuse  Logie"  (Danish  Factory), 
which  he  explains  as  "the  Danish  settlement  at  Serampore, 
.  .  .  .  established  long-  after  1664."  Hunter's  "Imp. 
Gaz.,"  vol.  xii,  p.  318  (art.  '  Serampur ')>  suya  simply 
"  Serampur  was  formerly  a  Danish  settlement " ;  and 
nearly  all  the  gazetteers  and  cyclopaedias  that  1  have 
consulted  are  equally  vague.  The  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia," 
vol.  sxi,  p.  259  (art.  'Hernrapore '),  says;  "The  Danes 
obtained  possei-sion  of  Serumpore  in  1676";  and  the 
"Gazetteer  of  the  World,'*  "edited  by  a  member  of  the 
Hovnl  Geographical  Society  "  (no  date),  vol.  vi,  p.  646  fart. 
'Serampore'),  says:  "About  the  year  1676,  the  Danes 
obtained  a  site  here  for  their  factory  from  the  Nabob, 
Shaista  Khan."  That  the  Danish  factory  at  Serampore, 
or  Frederiksnagar,  dates  from  circi  1676  is  very  probable, 
for  Thaarup,  in  his  "Ilistoriske  og  Statistiske  Efterretninger 
om  det   Kongl.  oclroierede   Duuske   asialiske   Compagnie," 


'  Sir  Ilenrj  Yule  consi.lerod  the  innertinn  of  these  nnmes  us  "  interpolatinna," 
Ihtcuiiw  the  map  profoM!!  Ifl  have  bvpii  cumpUed  "under  tlie  directinD  of  Mattheus 
tan  der  [den]  Uruucke.  who  vaa  Directeiir  of  the  Dutch  affairs  in  Bengal  from 
IC.^8  to  16G4"  (and  died  in  \6»5}.  But  Colnnel  Yulv  Rppeam  to  hate  over. 
loflLed  the  Htntement  of  YHlentyn,  on  p.  160,  that  tlie  nia|i  wns  the  work  of 
diffi-reDt  hands  nt  various  periuds.  the  1ntei>t  to  add  tu  it  being  Johnn  van 
Leenen  (whose  name  appeaiB  on  the  map).  Sir  Henry  also  doe«  not  seem  to 
have  notieed  that  Iha  map  varies  eoDKiderahlr  in  dilferi'Ut  eopies  uf  Valvntvo's 
work.  For  inB(an[«.  in  my  eopj  the  title  is  on  the  left  nntre,  the  coaiitTy 
is  rrprm'Dled  as  studded  all  over  with  bills,  and  the  iinnie»  uf  places  are  very 
few.  Ud  the  other  haud,  the  map  in  one  of  the  Itriti^^h  Musfum  eopic*  (tho 
other  eopj  lacks  the  maij)  has  the  title  in  the  right-hand  top  corner ;  nee-fielda 
to  a  large  extent  take  the  place  of  hills;  and  the  pluee-nantes  are  rery  numerous 
(including  the  w-ralled  "iDlerpolntiona").     This  map  also  embracU  a  larger 
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vs :    **  In   the    meantime    the    Company   had    in 

lod   in    coming    to    an    agreement    with    the 

Bengal,  whereby  the   protracted   hostilities 

,  •  an  end,  and  the  Danes  once  more  came 

.1  of  factories  on  the  Bengal  coasts."     Thaarup, 

iiiough    his    summary   comes   down   to   the   end 

last    century,    never    mentions    Serampore;     and 

jntyn    (op.    cit.,    p.    162),    writing    circa    1725,    and 

.^escribing  the  various  European  factories  on  the  Hughli, 

simply   says :    "  The   Danes    have    here   only   an   ordinary 

house,  two  miles  lower  still  than  the  French  factory  **   (at 

Chandernagore). — Yours  very  truly, 

Donald  Ferguson. 

Croydon,  April  29, 

6.    An  Archaeological  Problem. 

Sir, — In  India  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  it  there 
are  many  objects  of  antiquity,  the  origin  and  circumstances 
of  the  growth  of  which  have  yet  been  obscure  to  the 
scholar,  and  far  from  being  definitely  known  to  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

Every  summer  dozens  of  European  ladies  and  gentlemen 
atid  many  eminent  Indians  pass  through  the  long  and  ever- 
winding  Jheluin  Valley  Head,  with  high  mountain  walls 
generally  on  the  right  and  the  powerful  stream  flowing 
in  an  almost  ever-changing  form  on  the  left.  ^lany  such 
travellers  must  have  halted  at  the  Dak  Langlow  of  Rampur, 
and  noticed  a  very  large  workshop  near  it.  Just  a  little 
higher  up  from  the  State  workshops,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road,  is  to  be  found  a  very  largo  temple  built  of  blocks 
of  well-cut  stone  of  cubical  form.  Tlie  building  is  of 
a  rectangular  form,  and  having  altogether  a  compact 
appearance.  The  height  will  not  be  less  than  some  of  the 
noteworthy  temples  of  Brindaban,  to  which  pilgrims  and 
travellers  resort  by  hundreds.  There  is  nothing  about  the 
face  of  it  except  its  immensely  tall  doorway  with  a  pair 
of   pillars  on  either  side.      A  balcony  or   shade,  strongly 
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Tlie  above  is  a  brief  but,  I  believe,  accurate  accoant  of 
Ibe  settlement  of  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar. 

With  regard  to  Serampore,  curiously  enough,  the  Danish 
autboriliea  that  I  have  consultocl  do  not  give  the  eiaut 
date  when  the  settlement  there  t<iok  place.  In  the  "Diary 
of  William  Hedges"  (Hiikluvt  Society),  vol.  iii,  p.  cciv 
(note),  Sir  Henry  Yule,  commenting  on  the  map  of 
'Bengale'  in  Valentyii's  "  Oud  en  Nieuw  Ooat-Tndien," 
vol.  V,  points  out  an  anatihrontatic  and  erroneous  inler- 
liolfttion  of  three  place-names'  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
ilughli,  one  being  "  Deen=e  Logie"  (Danish  Factory), 
which  he  explains  as  "the  Danish  settlement  at  Serampore, 
.  .  .  .  established  long  after  16G1."  Hunter's  "Imp. 
Gaz.,"  ToL  xii,  p.  318  (art.  'Serampur'),  says  simply 
"  Serampur  was  formerly  a  Danish  settlement " ;  and 
nearly  all  the  gazett«ers  and  cyclopaedias  that  I  have 
consulted  are  equally  vague.  The  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia," 
vol.  xxi,  p.  2oy  (art.  '  Serampore '),  sava ;  "  The  Danes 
oblained  posBeiisioQ  of  Serampore  in  1676 " ;  and  the 
"GuEetteer  of  the  World,"  "edited  by  a  member  of  the 
Royal  GcogKiphical  Society"  (no  date),  vol.  vi,  p.  545  (art. 
'  Serampore '),  lays :  "  About  the  year  1676,  the  Danes 
obtained  a  site  here  for  their  factory  from  the  Nabob, 
Shaista  Khan."  That  the  Danish  factory  at  Serampore, 
or  Frederiksnagar,  dates  from  circa  1676  is  very  probable, 
for  Thaarup,  in  his  "Historiske  og  Statistiske  Efterretninger 
om  det   Kongl.  octroierede   Danske   asiatiske   Compagnie," 


'  Sir  Henry  Yule  consiilered  the  ianertion  of  the«*  nam«  hi  "  intfrpolntions  " 
btcauw  the  mnp  profesKcaln  have  beeu  comp  led      utile    tile  d  rect    a       Mnttl 
van  der  [den]  Broufke,  who  «a«  Dire  Uu    of  the  Dutrh  atfa  rs    n  B  n     1  f r  n 
1638  to  1604"  (ami  died  in  1685).     But  Colonel  I   In  appears  to  h    e  o  e 
loolied  the  statement  of  Valent)!!,  on  p    IbO    that  the  m  p  naa  tl  e  n  rk  ol 
different  hands  at  various  perivda.  the  latest  to  add  to    t  b   n     Jol   n     n 
Leenen  (whose  name  appears  on  the  mapl      S  r  Henrji  aim  d  nt  not  wen    I 
have  noticed  that  the  map  sories  rons  derablv  n  difftr  nt      p  ■»  ot  \al  nt  n  9 
work.     For  instance,  in  mv  copy  the  btlp    a  on  the  lelt  c  ntre    the  eountr 
is  represented  as  studded  all  over  vith  hills,  and  the  nan  es  ul  plaies  arc    rry 
few.     On  the  other  hand,  the  map   n  one  of  the  Bnt   h  Mu    un     on  's  (the 
other  copy  lacks  the  maii)  has  the  title   n  the  r  j;ht  hjo  I  lop      m  r    r   e  1i  Ids 
to  a  large  extent  take  the  place  oE  hills    and  th   pin  e  nun  es  are  le  v  n    nero 
(includinjc  the  so-called  "  inlerpolationa    )      Th  s  nap  also    mbra'es  u  la  ^tr 
e)l«Dt  of  country. 
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p.  30,  says:  "In  the  meiiiLlime  the  Company  had  in 
1673  Bucceeded  in  comiDg  to  an  agreement  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Bengnl,  whereby  the  protracted  hustilities 
were  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Danes  once  more  came 
into  possession  of  factories  on  the  Bengal  oousta."  Thaarup, 
however,  though  his  summary  comes  down  to  the  end 
of  the  last  centnryi  never  mentions  Serampore;  and 
Valentyn  (op.  cit,,  p.  162),  writing  circa  1725,  and 
describing  the  various  European  factories  on  the  Hnghti, 
simply  saya:  "The  Danes  have  here  only  en  ordinary 
house,  two  miles  lower  still  than  the  FrencU  factory  "  (at 
Cbandernagore). — Tours  very  truly, 

DoSALD    FeRGCSON. 

Croydon,  April  29. 


6.    An  Akcuaeologicai,  Problem. 

Sm, — In  India  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  it  there 
are  many  objects  of  antiquity,  the  origin  and  circumstances 
of  the  growth  of  which  have  yet  been  obscure  to  the 
scholar,  and  far  from  being  definitely  known  to  the  ordinary 
traveller. 

Every  summer  dozens  of  European  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  many  eminent  Indiana  pu»3  through  the  long  and  ever- 
winding  Jheluni  Valley  Road,  with  high  mountain  walls 
generally  on  the  right  and  the  powerful  stream  Howing 
in  an  almost  ever-changing  form  on  the  left.  Many  such 
travellers  must  have  halted  at  the  Dak  Banglow  of  Rampur, 
and  noticed  a  very  large  workshop  near  it.  Just  a  little 
higher  up  from  the  State  workshops,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road,  is  to  be  found  a  very  large  temple  built  of  blocks 
of  well-cut  stone  of  cubical  form.  The  building  is  of 
a  retMungular  form,  and  having  altogether  a  compact 
appearance.  The  height  will  not  be  less  than  some  of  the 
noteworthy  t«mple8  of  Bnndaban,  to  which  pilgrims  and 
travellers  resort  by  hundreds.  There  is  nothing  about  the 
face  of  it  except  its  immensely  tall  doorway  with  a  pair 
o(   pillars  oa  either  side.     A  balcony  or   shade,  strongly 
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built  of  stone  pillars  with  very  biRh  floor,  aurroundi  the 
whole  of  ihe  ioner  compound.  The  temple  proper  is  very 
rear  to  the  back  row  of  the  buildings.  The  height  of  the 
floor  of  it  must  exceed  six  feet,  and  a  staircsse  slopes  down 
just  on  the  middle  of  the  front.  The  doors  are  worn  out, 
apparently  untouched  by  carpenters  and  ironsmiths  for 
oenturies.  Just  on  the  op]>osite  side  of  the  buildings, 
across  the  road,  is  to  be  found  a  large  wooden  house  for 
bmhmin  priests  of  the  temple. 

The  templo  is  called  by  travellers  and  the  people  of  the 
locality  the  temple  of  BhSnear.  But  it  is  more  popularly 
called  Paiidu  Mandir.  Judging  from  the  antiquity  of  the 
building,  the  archit+wture  of  it  is  of  no  small  interest. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  temple  in  the  Kashmir 
territory  is  one  of  the  moat  ancient  Hindu  temples  in  and 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  India.  Cannot  some  archaeologist 
inform  us,  through  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  what  this 
ancient  temple  ia  ? 

M.  N.  Chattebjea, 


7.    Query,  "Sagri." 

Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  information  as  to  Ihe 
use  of  Ihe  word  Sdgri  or  something  like  it,  to  mean 
a  'ehark'  or  'dogfish,'  in  any'  language,  hut  especially 
in  Arabic.  I  find  it,  in  the  dictionaries,  applied  to  the 
skins  of  such  fish,  to  those  of  horses  and  asses  prepared 
in  imitation,  and  even  to  their  backs  and  cruppers.  All 
authorities  seem  to  agree  that  'chagrin'  in  the  sense  of 
'annoyance'  is  a  metaphorical  word,  originating  in  the 
use  of  shark-skins  to  rasp  down  or  smooth  wood. 

One  would  expect  an  Arabic  word  like  Sd^ri,  meaning 
'a  shark,'  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
European  words ;  the  more  so  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  coast  of  Persia  are  very  largely  of  Arab  descent  and 
speech.     There  seem  to  be  few  or  no  Caspian  fish  of  the  sort. 

I  I  hiTe  two  French  instuDceB  and  t«o  Italian, 
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But  the  only  authority  that  I  can  find  for  such  an  use 
of  the  word  is  the  traveller  Theveoot,  who  name*  araongst 
fishes  of  the  Red  Sea  "  the  Chagrio,  which  la  a  tish  shaped 
like  a  sea-dog;,  and  about  fteveu  or  eight  Foot  long" 
(Lovell's  English  trHnalation,  London,  I68ti,  part  i,  p.  175). 
It  may  be  observed  that  Theveuot  was  well  acquainted 
with  artificial  "shagreeu."  which  he  calls,  quite  correctly, 
"the  Siigri,  which  la  that  wo  call  Cbajrino  in  France," 
and  deaoribcs  its  manufacture  in  Turkey  and  Persia  (part  ii, 
p.  34).  Ho  does  not  connect  or  confuse  it  with  hia 
"sea-dog,"  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  got  the  name 
of  that  from  an  Oriental  or  a  Frank.  The  usual  Arabic 
name  of  urtiticial  shagreen  appears  to  be  xtii-ghab,  and 
at  least  one  Red  Sea  name  for  a  dog-fish  is  the  equivalent 
KaH-al-£a/4r. 

The  subject  swuia  to  be  Oriental  enough  for  our  Journal, 
the  more  so  as  the  state  oi  its  terms  implies  the  very 
ancient  use  of  both  genuine  and  mauufactured  shagreen 
in  Asia. 

W.    F.    SiSUI.AlR. 


8.    The   late  Dk.  BuriLER    os  the  Gane^a   Legend   in 

TUB   MaHABHAKATA. 

Dear  Profesmk  Rhys  Davids, — As  I  stated  in  my  last 
letter  (above,  p.  «80),  it  was  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Biihler 
who  first  pointed  out  to  me  the  occurrence  of  the  Gaiie5a 
logond  in  the  PracandapiindnvB  Natuka.  When  my  letter 
was  printed,  I  sent  a  praof  to  him,  and  on  March  IC  he 
wrote  (how  litt.le  did  I  think  that  it  was  to  he  his  last  letter 
to  mc!)  that  hv  intended  to  write  a  '  lika'  to  my  remarks 
on  the  Gane^a  legend,  and  that  this  't'tlia'  was  to  appear 
in  the  next  (that  is,  in  the  present)  number  of  the  Journal. 

As  he  (alas!)  can  no  longer  speak  for  himself,  I  feel  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  state  here  briefly  his  views  about  ihe 
Gaijcfa  legend  in  the  Mahubhurata,  as  they  arc  opposed 
lo  those  which  I  expressed  in  my  last  letter. 
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In  Dr.  Biihler's  opinion,  Raja^ekhara  must  have  known 
the  Gane9a  legend  from  the  Devanugari  test  of  the 
Mahiibharuta.  By  speaking  explicitly  of  a  chala  and 
praticchfila,  Raja^ekhara  tried  tfl  lunke  the  legend  of  the 
Miihabharuta  clearer.  He  replaces  mriiiam  kalpilaitya  (of 
Mahabh.,  i,  1,  77)  by  friiih,  and  adds  tnpdbhih  in  order  to 
show  that  Gaiie9a  could  not  dare  to  refuse  to  do  Vyiiwi's 
bidding.  The  word  Inpbbhib  may  even  have  been  suggested 
to  Raju9ekhura  by  the  words  taporig'^fdil  api  in  Mahiibh., 
i,  1,  71. 

My  hypothesis  that  Raja^ekhara  may  have  taken  the 
Ganf^a  legend  from  acme  other  source  requires  (Dr.  Buhler 
wrot«)  a  '  mpiikfa '  :  I  should  have  to  show  thut  in  othur 
cases,  too,  Raja^ekhara  inserted  legends  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  Mahiibharata  itself.  Besides,  I  ought  to  have  proved 
that  t)ie  Oane9a  legend  occurs  elsewhere  independently  of 
the  Mubabharata. 

My  Hppcal  to  Ksemcndra  was  thought  insufficient  by 
Dr.  Biihier,  For  Esemendra  omits  even  much  more 
'chBraetoriatio'  features  of  the  M aha blia rata,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  do  in  trying  "to  measun?  the  elephant  with  the 
closed  fist."  KsemiJndra's  work  has  no  other  value  but  that 
from  what  he  gives  we  may  conclude  that  it  existed  about 
1050  A. 11.  in  the  Ea^niirian  Mahiibhiirata.  But  from  what 
he  omits  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  in  his 
Mahitbhiirata  or  not. 

These  were  Dr.  Biihler's  views  on  the  subject,  as  far  aa 
I  can  gather  from  his  last  letters  to  me.  Ho  doubt,  ho 
would  have  stated  his  arguments  far  more  fully  and  moro 
vigorously  if  he  had  been  spared  to  write  his  intended  '  H/kd.' 

Dr.  Biihler's  loss,  irreparable  as  it  is  for  all  students  of 
Indian  history  and  literature,  will  he  felt  most  keenly  by 
all  those  who  try  to  grapple  with  the  difficult  problems  of 
Mahiibhiirata  criticism,  and  who  will  constantly  miss  the 
ingenuity  and  the  historical  instinct  of  that  great  scholar 
and  teacher. 

M.  WI^TER^■^■z. 

Oxford,  June  5,  1898. 
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9.    The  Thupavamsa. 

Dear  Sir, — In  connection  with  the  notice  of  the  Colombo 
edition  of  the  Pali  Thupavamsa  in  Sinhalese  character,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal,  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Sinhalese  Thiipavarasa  upon  which  this 
Pali  work  was  founded,  as  well  as  some  notes  regarding  the 
differences  which  exist  between  the  Sinhalese  and  the 
Burmese  copies,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  Buddhist  history  and  literature. 

The  Sinhalcise  Thupavamsa  is  also  called  in  the  intro- 
duction Ruvanveli'ddgcb'Varnandva^  possibly  because  of  the 
sanctity  attached  to  Ruvanveli-dagaba,  a  description  of 
which  was  probably  the  author's  main  object  in  writing 
this  book,  all  other  accounts  of  dagabas,  etc.,  in  the  work 
being  incorporated  more  or  less  by  way  of  introduction. 

Being  written  in  elegant  Sinhalese  prose,  interspersed 
with  Pali  stanzas,  the  work  holds  a  high  position  in 
Sinhalese  literature.     It  treats  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Suinm-vivarann,  called  in  the  Pali  version  Abhinihara- 
kathdy  being  an  account  of  the  twenty-four  'assurances'  of 
Gotama's  future  attainment  of  Buddhahood,  received  in  his 
bygone  births  from  anterior  Buddhas. 

2.  Gotama  Buddha's  birth,  his  life  as  a  layman,  his  Mahd- 
bhinikkhamana  or  *  the  great  renunciation,'  and  the  enshrining 
of  the  hair  which  was  shorn  off  his  head  on  his  assuming 
the  ascetic  life,  in  the  Cujamani-dagaba.  This  section  is 
called  in  the  Piili  version  Culdmanidussa-thupa'dvaya-kathd, 
See  p.  16  of  the  printed  edition  of  Colombo,  1896. 

3.  His  war  with  Mara,  his  attainment  of  the  Buddhahood, 
and  his  preaching  of  the  following  sermon. 

4.  Dhammacakkappavattana'SuUa,  the  Buddha's  first  sermon 
in  Pali,  extracted  from  the  Anguttara-nikaya.  This  sutta  is 
not  included  in  the  printed  edition  of  the  present  work. 

5.  The  Buddha's  ministry,  his  death  and  cremation,  the 
distribution  of  his  relics,  the  erection  of  ten  dagabas  {Dam- 
thupa-kathd),  and  the  ceremony  of  enshrining  some  of  these 
relics  by  King  Ajatasattu  (Dhdiu-ntdhdna-kat/id). 
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6.  The   story   of   King  Dharniusoka,   bis   religioua   sets,    1 
especially  in    the   building    of    dagabus    (Caluril«Hi-»nhaMa~ 
l/i&pa-katftd),  and  on  account  of  tbo  Buddhist  missionaries 
sDiit  out  by  biiu. 

7.  The  arrival  of  Asoka'a  son  Mahinda  aa  miBsionary  to 
Ceylon,  the  establishment  of  Buddhism  in  the  island,  the 
building  of  the  Thupiiraina  dSgaba,  and  the  dt'iHwiting  in  it 
of  the  right  collar-bone  relic  of  Ootama  Buddlia  {7'hupi- 
rama-kalha). 

8.  Bodhi-agamam-kathA,  the  story  of  the  bringing  of  a 
branch  of  the  sacred  liodbi-tree  of  India  to  Ceylou. 

y.  T"JatM-tliUpa-katha,  on  the  future  dagabas. 

10.  An  account  oi  Ceylon  kings,  from  Devuuampiyutiasft 
(n/crt  B.c:.  307)  to  Dutthogamuifi  (b.c.  161). 

11.  {^Dutagcmuf^a-rnjahiiije  ufpatti'-katliara'],  the  stopy  of 
King  Duttbagiimai^i. 

12.  Nanilimitra^-yiiiihaijanaiigl  iitpntti-kathain,  the  *tory 
of  the  warrior  Nandimitra. 

13.  SiirriniriHala  ....  utpiilti-knfh&ta,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Sunininnala. 

14.  J/rt/idaf »fl '  ....  tilpfiHi-kiith&ra,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Mabiisena. 

15.  Golimbara^  ....  ulpatH-kutliara,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Gutimbnra. 

16.  Theraputt&bhnya  ....  ufpclfi-kaf/'aro,  the  story 
of  the  warrior  Tberapuftiibhaya. 

17.  Bharani  ....  utpulH-katlidra,  the  story  of  the 
warrior  Bharana. 

18.  Veli'iumana  ....  vipattt-knthara,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Vcjusumana. 

19.  Khanjadem  ....  u/piitn-kid/idra,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Khanja-dera. 

20.  Pliussiideta  ....  iiipatti-kathura,  the  story  of 
the  warrior  Phussa-deva. 


1  Nandhi-mitlB  in  the  Piili  <t«n<ian  (p 
'  Mahlmna  in  \VeBl*rgnttrd'ii  Cat.,  p 
>  Go^haytmlaia  in  tlio  I'Ui  veraon. 
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21.  Lfihhlyavasahha^  ....  utpatti-kathdra,  the  story 
of  the  warrior  Labhiya-vasabha. 

22.  An  account  of  Dutthagamani's  dispute  with  his 
brother  Tissa. 

23.  Mit/ungunii'ddgaba-kathdva,  the  story  of  Mahiyangana- 
dagaba. 

24.  Dutthagaraani's  war  with  Elala,  the  Tamil  king  then 
ruling  at  Anuradhapura. 

25.  Mirisaveti'Vihdra-kathdva^  the  history  of  the  Mirisaveti- 
vihara. 

26.  Ldvdmahdpdya'kathdva,  the  history  of  the  'brazen 
palace.' 

27.  Jturanveii'ddgaba-varnandva,  the  history  of  the 
Ruvanveli-dagaba. 

(fl)  Arthasddhana  ^-knthdva. 
(h)  Thupdrdma^-kathdva, 

(c)  Dhdtugarbha  ^-varnandva, 

(d)  Dhdtu-nidhdna-kathdva, 
{e)  Ruvanv eliddgaba-kathdva. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  gives  no  information 
respecting  the  author  or  the  date  of  the  work,  but  both 
Westergaard,  in  his  Catalogue,  p.  73,  and  Weliwitiye 
Dhammaratana  Thera,  the  editor  of  the  portion  printed  at 
Colombo  in  1889,  ascribe  its  authorship  to  Cakravarti 
Parakrama  Pandita,  who  according  to  the  former  lived  in 
the  eleventh  century  a.d.,  and  according  to  the  latter  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Weliwitiye  Thera  states 
further  in  his  preface  that  the  author  held  the  same  literary 
position  as  the  contemporary  pandits  Surapada  and  Dharma- 
klrti-pada,^  and  that,  having  succeeded  his  uncle,  King 
Parakrama  Bahu  the  Great,  on  the  throne  under  the  title 
Vijaya  Bahu,  he  reigned  one  year  at  Polonnaruva. 

^  Labhiyya"*  in  the  Pali  version  and  in  the  Sinhalese  printed  edition. 
'  Thupasadhana  in  Westergaard's  Cat.,  p.  73,  ana   Thupasadhana-ldbha  in 
the  Pali  version. 

*  Thupdrambha,  ihid. 

*  Dhatuffabbharnpa-rannanH-kathd  in  the  Pali  version. 

^  See  also  the  Nikayasangraha,  p.  24  of  the  printed  edition. 
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The  following  arguments,  however,  may  be  a^oaoe 
against  the  foregoing  supposition.  First,  no  historical 
work,  so  far  as  is  known,  mentions  that  Pardkrama  Uahu's 
nephew  was  called  Cakravorti  Purakrama  before  he  ascended 
the  throne;  nor  does  the  MahSvaiuea  pive  any  other  clue 
to  the  identity  of  the  one  with  the  other  than  thiit  this 
nephew  was  "  a  man  of  great  learning  and  a  poet  withal 
of  great  renoivn "  (ch.  Ixxx,  vv.  1-3).  Secondly,  there 
ia  a  marked  difference  between  the  language  of  the  present 
work  and  that  of  the  inscriptions  of  Parakrania  Balui  the 
Groat,  and  other  kings  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  In  style  and  phraseology  it  agrees  more  with 
works  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  such  as  the 
Piijiivaliya,  the  Elu  Bodbivamsa,  eto..  than  with  Gurulu- 
gorai's  Amavatura  and  DharmapradTpikiiva,  which  wero 
written  about  a  century  earlier  than  the  first  of  these. 
Lastly,  according  to  Weliwitiyc  Dhammaratana  himself,  the 
author  of  the  present  woi'ic  was  a  contemporary  of  Vacissara 
Thera,  who  made  an  adaptation  of  it  in  Puli  in  a  summarized 
form,'  but  who,  according  to  the  preface  of  the  printed  text 
of  this  Piili  version,'  must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  reign 
of  K.  S.  S.  Paiidita  Pariikrama  Bahu  (a.d.  1236-71).  It 
should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  Pali  colophon  of  the 
same  version  is  not  very  explicit  regarding  the  date  of 
Vacissara.  It  only  states  that  he  was  a  monk  attached  to 
the  Dhammagara  (preaching  hall  ?)  of  a  king  named 
Pariikrama  liiihu,  and  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the 
Linutthadipani  Tlka,  the  Saccasahkbepa-saniiaya,  and  the 
Visuddhimaggasarikhepn-sannaya. 

According  to  De  Zoysa,^  a  certain  Viicissiira  Mahiithera, 
who  lived  in  or  before  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  author 
of  an  old  scholium  (Porana-tikiiJ  on  the  Succasahkbepa,  but 
the  Saccasankhepa-eannaya  mentioned  above  as  having  been 
written  by  our  Viicissara  is  entered  in  his  catalogue  without 
the  name  of  the  author. 

'  See  his  iirefacs  to  tha  prinUd  edition,  p.  it. 

*  Edited  by  Baildegama  DliamniHrutanB  Thura,  nnc!  publinlietl  at  Colombo  in 
ISQS. 
■  See  p.  12  of  liij  Catalogue  of  fall,  Sinhalese,  and  Sanskrit  MSS,  in  Ceylun. 
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Further,  Vaoiesara,  in  his  iiitrodiiction,  refers  to  an  pnrlier 
Thilpavamsa  in  Pali,  but  soyB  that  as  this  was  imperfect, 
and  as  the  uscrulness  of  the  SiDliale^e  Thitpavamau  was 
necessarily  limited  on  aocouiU  of  its  laiiguaj^-,  he  wrote 
the  present  PaH  work. 

The  lodia  Office  copy  of  the  Pah'  version  in  BiirmeBe 
character  (MS.  No.  J39),  which  eeems  to  be  complete  in 
itself,  contains  only  the  twenty-seventh  section,  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  Ruvunveli-dagaba ;  whereas  the 
copies  ID  Sinhalese  character  include  in  their  usual  order 
almost  all  the  suhjeets  treated  of  in  the  Sinhalese  recension. 
Thus  the  Burmese  copy  commences  with  the  ThupwiSdhana- 
idMn-ktj/hd.  The  text  as  far  as  fol.  26,  line  9,  is  not  found 
in  the  Sinhalese  copies.  That  beyond  tbe  ninth  line  agreea 
to  some  extent  only  with  the  Sinhalese  text,  commencing 
at  p.  fi4,  line  21,  of  the  printed  edition. 


Dox  Mai 
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10.     GoTAMA   m   TUB  Avesta. 

BoMbaij,  June  11,  1898. 
To  l-tofrasuc  T.  W.  RiiTH  DiTiDB,  Ph.D-,  LL.D.. 

fkcffUinj  and  LilirariUH,  E:yul  Anialic  SiXu:tj/. 

Dbar  Sir. — In  reference  to  the  Avealio  Gaotemn  it  may 
be  of  tntereet  to  supplement  my  correspondence  with  the 
following  note. 

The  passages  containing  n&ulydo  are  Yasna,  xxxiv,  8, 
and  Ivii,  10,  in  tlie  extant  Aveata,  Herein  the  name 
gaotemn  does  not  occur.  Yasht,  xiii,  16,  is  the  only  paasnge 
in  which  n&ldhij&o  and  gmtemn  come  together.  The  latter 
is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  In  the  GAlhiu  Yasna,  xxxiv, 
we  have:  hyad  iix  aojij&o  naiili/iion/i^m  {according  to  the 
general  interpretation),  "  when  (the  oppressor  of  ihy  holy 
vows)  waa  as  the  stronger  oppressing  tbe  weaker,"  which 
the  Pahluvi  IrauHlates :  iimnt  uttu  zaJc  i  aoj/toiiuind  aharmoyo, 
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6!inan  t  nd-altu-da/u's/iiio  hdeisfttd,  "  wlicn  there  ia  a  powerful 
tipostate,  a  disciple  of  hint  \rho  prenchea  the  nou-esistenca 
(of  Ood)."  In  the  Srosh  Yasht,  or  Yasua,  Ivii,  10,  we  have 
the  same  combiDation  cited :  yntha  aty'i/do  nAidi/doiilutn, 
"  jiist  as  tbe  etroiiger  (oppresses)  the  weaker,"  which  tha 
Pahlavi  renders:  chigiia  aq/hotiuiitil  Clmnn  I  iil/idn  dahhbiio, 
"just  as  a  powerful  luau  (does  to)  liim  who  is  of  obscure 
origiu."  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  contrast  with  tho 
poaerful  one,  as  expressed  in  the  Avesta  aojydo,  may  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  interpreting  n&idijnohh  us  a  comparative 
adjective  denoting  weaker ;  because  the  Pahlavi  translatora 
seem  to  have  no  distinct  idea  of  the  meaning  of  tbe  word, 
and  hence  European  and  Pursee  scholars  have  simply  to 
trust  to  guesswork  iu  interpreting  it.  It  ia  not,  therefore, 
difficult  to  indicate  that  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
n&idy&'j'nhem  by  translators  ia  Tasna,  xxxiv,  S,  is  not 
authentic  but  conjectural. 

From  the  general  drift  of  thought  and  language  observable 
in  the  Farvardin  Yoaht,  in  which  the  son  ia  generally 
named,  in  a  majority  of  passages,  along  with  his  father 
or  ancestor,  wo  can  easily  understand  the  word  iiiirri/ii/ni'i/iS 
as  tbe  name  of  the  eon  of  Gaotema.  The  spelling  of  tbe 
expression  is,  doubtless,  a  corruption  of  tbe  Avesia  trans- 
literation of  the  Vedic  name  HodhAk,  as  there  is  no  lack 
of  such  errors  or  corruptions  in  the  text  of  Yasht,  xiii, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  copyists  (vide  §  65  paourmh, 
%  ill  khahi&vaevaen,  g  120  Toushtahe,  §  125  Frnlur&o,  and 
g  144  Sainuiidm).  In  fact,  two  of  the  MSS.  already  give 
the  nearest  variant  uAoUlhyanho. 

Consequently,  it  is  certain  that  the  Avesta  does  nowhere 
allude  to  Buddha,  as  Darmesteter  supposes.  If  there  were 
a  Zarathuslitrian  polemic  against  Buddhism,  ihu  names  and 
expressions  would  be  different,  and  not  ambiguous.  Instead 
of  Gautama,  which,  besides  Buddha,  is  tbe  name  of  a  Rishi 
and  other  distinguished  characters  in  the  ancient  Indian 
literature,  the  author  of  the  Yasht  in  the  Avesta  would 
have  used  rather  Buddha  or  Sdkydmuiii,  and  apoken  more 
emphatically  if  he  hail  wished  to  refute  a  false  religion. 
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Since  I  wrole  to  you  last  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  identification  of  the  Avestic  Ndoidhynnhn  with  the 
Vedic  GaulamaKya  Nodhnm,  which  has  been  hinted  at  and 
supported  by  Windiachmfinn  in  his  Milfira,  25,  in  the 
AhhuHiilun'jm  fiir  die  Kundf  ifes  Morgmluiniea,  Bd.  i,  8.  29, 
in  1857  (befure  ibere  was  any  Avesta  Grammar  or  Lesicon). 
Windischmann  considers  Niwihasa  to  be  the  sage  "Cliangra- 
^h&oh  mentioned  by  Anquetil,"  but  the  latter  has  been  since 
identified  with  Sankavacharya  of  much  later  time. — I  am, 
youre  truly, 

Daiub  Dastur  Peshotan  S*kjana. 


II.    Asoka's  Bkadra  Edict, 

As  the  seven  passages  {parij/aija)  mentioned  by  name  on 
this  Edict  have  now  been  (with  Tarions  degrees  ol  certainly) 
identified,  it  may  be  of  use  to  record  the  result : — 


1.  Vinajs-samukkamsa. 
S.  ArljA-vtisaiii. 

3.  Anftgata-lihajanj. 

4.  Muni'giiiba. 

!>,   MoDejya-sutta. 

5.  UpatJBsa-paauia. 
7.  RofaulovAda. 


(IPaiiniokkba.) 

A  nagattt-bhajani. 
Mooi-sutta. 
M  OQeyy  a.-BUtta. 
( U  {latiHsa-panho. 


Wheub  Fovwn. 
J.R.A.S.,  1676. 
Digha  (Sangiti  Sutta). 
Anguttar»,iii,  106-108. 

Sutta  Nip&ta,  S06-S20. 
It.,  No.  e7=A.,  i.  272. 
Vin.,  i.39-H.) 


It&buloviida-sutta.      Mojjhinia,  i,  414-420. 

Kos.  1  and  6  are  the  most  doubtful.  Tbe  Patimokkba 
can  scarcely  be  rightly  called  a  dliamvia-pariyaya,  and  it 
does  not  correspond  to  the  meaning  of  the  title  used  by 
Asoka.  The  noun  namulikumsiM  has  not  been  found  in  the 
Pitakas.  Tbe  verb  always  means  '  to  exalt.'  (S.N.,  1^2  = 
438  ;  M.,  i,  498  ;  Th.,  i,  632.)  'The  Exaltation  of  Vinaya' 
or  'of  the  Vinaya '  is  much  more  probably  meant,  as  the 
title  of  some  short  eutta  or  passage  in  praise  of  Vinaya 
ID  ono  or  other  of  its  two  senses,  ethical  or  legal,  And 
I  quite  agree,  therefore,  with  M.  Senart  {p.  20])  in 
regarding  this  identiGcation  as  unsatisfuctory. 
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Aa  to  No.  8,  short  edifying  paasages  of  the  Vinaya  are 
disiinguished  by  titles.  Tin.,  i,  pp.  13,  U,  §§  38-47 
(=S.,  iii,  66-G8),  is  the  Anatta-lakkhana-sutta ;  Vin.,  i, 
pp.  34,  35  (  =  S.,  iv,  19,  20),  is  the  Adittu-pariyuya,  ef«. 
And  the  pasaage  ideotitied  with  No.  6  might  have  been 
called  Sariputta-  or  Upatisea-paiiho.  But  no  mentioa  of 
the  title  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Pilakas,  and  the 
identificiitioD.  though  oiLerwise  suitable,  is  therefore  at 
least  uncertain. 

No.  2  is  no  doubt  the  pa-taage  on  the  ten  Ariya-vasa, 
not  yet  published,  but  contained  in  the  SangUi  Sutta  of  the 
Dlghu.  A  similar  passage  may  also  be  looked  for  in  the 
Nipiita  of  the  Anguttara  dealing  with  the  Tens.  The 
difference  of  gender  is  no  objection.  So  pitriyiiyilni^ 
pariyilya. 

With  regard  to  No.  7,  it  ia  not  without  reason  tbat 
a  special  qualification  ia  introduced  in  the  Edict.  There 
are  so  many  '  Kxhortatione  to  Kahula '  in  the  Pitskae  tliat 
it  was  necessary  to  specify  the  one  meant.  The  ones 
excluded,  or  some  of  them,  will  be  found  at  S.N.,  325-342 
(dated  in  the  14th  year  after  the  NirvSna} ;  M..  i,  420  foil. 
(dated  in  the  12th  year  of  the  NirviFnaj ;  S.,  ii,  244  foil. ; 
and  S.,  iii,  135  and  136.  All  these  are  spoken  by  the 
Buddha.  The  expression  in  the  Edict  would  seem  also  to 
imply  that  there  is  at  least  oue  other,  not  yet  published, 
spoken  by  some  one  else. 

No.  4,  the  Muni-)>atliu,  called  Muni  Sutta  in  the  Pali, 
is  called  Huni-gatfaii  (exactly  as  in  the  Edict)  in  the 
Bivyavadana.  Other  instances  of  such  slight  variations  in 
titles  are  given  in  my  article  on  this  Edict  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Fiili  Text  Society,  1896. 

Nos.  2  and  5  are,  1  believe,  identified  here  for  the 
first  time. 

T.  \Y.  Rhys  DAvros. 
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SIanual  of  Sanskrit  Phonetics,   By  Dr.  C.  C,  Ciilbubeck. 
Small  8vo ;  pp.  112.     (London  :  Luzac,  1898.     Price  6«.) 

One  wouM  expect  frora  this  title  a  treatise  on  the  methods 
adopted  in  Hanalcrit  for  espressing  sounds.  What  we  have 
is  a  very  clear  and  admirable  summary  of  the  relation  of 
Sunskrit  to  the  original  language  frora  which  all  the  Indo- 
European  laiiguagea  are  acknowledged  to  be  descended. 
That  language  is,  of  course,  a  purely  hypothetical  re- 
conatruction.  But  the  labours  of  many  scholars  have  now 
resulted  in  a  auffiuient  consensus  of  opinion  to  give  a 
practically  complete  working  hj-potheaia.  The  method 
followed  by  the  author  is  perfectly  simple,  lie  takes  first 
each  vowel  agread  upnn  as  having  existed  in  this  primeval 
dialect,  and  givea  a  list  of  words  showing  the  I'orms  under 
which  it  appears  in  Sanskrit.  He  then  takes  eauh  voTpel 
ia  Sanskrit,  in  succession,  and  gives  a  list  of  words  showing 
the  form  which  that  vowel  haa  in  the  Indo-European  dialect 
or  in  Latin,  Greek,  etc.  Then  each  of  the  consonants  in 
the  original  Indo-European,  and  after  that  each  of  the 
consonants  in  Sanskrit,  is  treated  in  the  aiime  way.  There 
follow  a  few  liata  to  illustrate  the  parallelisms  in  the  use 
of  Sandhi,  and  u  few  more  to  siiow  the  relation  of  the  use 
of  the  accent.  This  gives  us  about  a  hundred  such  lists, 
■to  arranged  that  it  is  easy  for  a  student  of  comparative 
philology,  not  knowing  Sanskrit,  to  ascertain  at  once  the 
present  state  of  opinion  among  the  leading  comparative 
philologists  as  to  the  parallelisms  discovered  betwuen  the 
Suukrit  letters  mid  those  of  the  mother  language. 
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This  IS,  in  the  sub-title,  stated  to  be  the  object  of 
little  book,  and  the  work  is  about  us  welt  done  as  the  narrow   J 
limits  of  space  would  allow.     The  author's  own  tranBlation  i 
ahuws    such    a    knowledge    of    our    language    as    is    highly  i 
creditable,  but  there  are  several  points  letl  where  a  friendly 
BLipervisiun  might  have  saved  bim  from  the  use  of  phrases   I 
which  sound  odd  to  us.     '  Though  this  theory  may  not  claij 
a  high  degree  of  probability ':  the  meaning  is  '  cannot  claim.* 
We  say   'has  written   a  monograph,'  not  'a  monography,'   ' 
and    that    languages    '  are    descended    from,'    not    '  descend  ] 
from ' ;   we  cannot  say  '  whether  they  stood  or  not  stood ' 
and   tho  frequently   naed   expression    'fell   together   with* 
is  not  idiomatic  in  the  sense  intended. 


IIiXDU  Manners,  Ccfstoms,  and  Cerkmonies.  By  the  Abb4  1 
J.  A.  Dubois.  Translated  and  edited  by  Henry  K.  ^ 
Beauchamp.    2toU.  ;8vo.    (Oxford,  1897.    Price  2 1«.) 

The  AhM  Dubois,  ordained  in  1792,  became  soon  afterv 
wards  n  Catbolio  missionary,  and  spent  about  thirty  years 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  in  that  capacity.  He  adopted  the 
native  dress,  and,  living  much  among  the  people,  formed  the 
design  of  writing  an  account  of  their  manners  and  customs. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  such  account  in  existence. 
Oriental  scholarship  had  then  scarcely  begun.  Neither 
texts  nor  translations  were  available — much  less  any  of  the 
numerous  monographs  since  published,  in  which  the  con- 
cIuMions  of  scholars  on  various  points  of  interest  in  Indian 
beliefs  and  customs  are  now  set  forth.  This  design,  as 
carried  out,  was  finished  in  the  year  1806;  and  through 
the  influence  of  powerful  friends  the  MS.  was  purchased 
by  the  East  India  Company  for  2,000  star  pagodas  (about 
£800).  This  purchase  was  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  as  a  matter  "of  great  public  importance,"  and 
the  MS.  was  sent  to  them  for  publication  in  England. 
The  translation  did  not,  however,  actually  appear  until  18X6. 
Meanwhile  a  copy  of  the  MS.  was  preserved  in  Madras,  and 
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the  MafJras  GovernmeDt,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  a  tranelntion  was  being  mode  in  LondoD,  ooinmunicat«<I 
in  1815  with  the  Abb^,  mtli  a  view  of  publiehiog  the  MS. 
with  the  author's  latest  revision.  The  revision  was  maiJe 
and  seat  to  Madraa,  and  then,  in  its  turn,  was  sent  to  the 
Directt>rs  for  publication.  But  before  it  reached  England, 
the  translution  of  the  original  M.S.  had  at  lant  appeared; 
and  the  revised  copy,  though  published  by  the  Abb^  himself 
in  French,  has  never  appeared  in  English.  The  present 
work  is  an  English  translation  of  this  revised  MS. 

So  far  us  is  known,  or  can  bo  gathered  from  the  work 
itself,  the  Abbi^  had  very  slight,  if  indeed  any,  knowledge 
at  first  hand,  either  of  the  Sacred  Books  or  of  Sanskrit. 
There  are  nocasional  refercuees  to  tracts  on  Hindu  doctrine 
or  practice  written  in  Tamil,  and  used  as  popular  handbooks, 
but  the  autlior'a  i-cmarks  are  throughout  based  either  on 
conversations  or  on  pergonal  observation. 

tie  believes  the  Furanas  to  be  very  old  (1,  53,  131),  but 
appears  lo  doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  Vedus  {p.  l7o),  and 
tliiuks  the  Upanishads  are  three  in  number,  to  wit,  the 
TJpaveda,  the  Karmaveda,  and  the  Sukhavcda !  (sic,  p.  176;. 
He  gives  the  following  account  uf  the  contents  of  the 
Vedas : — 


"  Let  it  not  be  imngiued  for  one  moment  that  these  books  contaia 
matter  of  real  interest.  Tlieir  autitjuity  alone,  real  or  pretended, 
ia  their  sole  recommendntjqn.  A  lengthy  exposition  of  Hindu 
polytheism  as  it  existeil  originally — the  most  coutcmjitihlti  and 
ridiculous  stories  concerning  the  fanciful  penances  to  which  their 
bcmdta  sahjeeted  theniselve.'! — the  disgusting  IJngam,  etc. — such 
are,  Bticording  to  the  uvidenue  I  Lave  acquired,  tUu  contents  of 
theBB  bookn." 


This  amazing  ignorance  does  not  prevent  the  Abb4  from 
giving  expn^ssion  to  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the 
Brahmin  cavtes  and  of  Hindu  gods.  I'hc  Brahmins  are 
descended  from  Magog,  the  second  son  of  Juphet;  aud  their 
coiBing   to   India   verifies  Koab's   prophecy   that    Juphet's 
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duminioii  would  be  fur-reachiDg.     The  verj  BamQ  UotmnA] 

ia  only  Magog  in  diaguiee  ;  for 

"Ma  or  maka  meana  'great/  so  that  Gotatna  mual  mean  the 
Great  Gog  or  Magog."      (Vol.  i,  p.  103.) 

In   the  same  sort   of   way  the   god   Brahma   ia   clearly 
Promothcus,      But   these    and    other    similar   truths  have,  ] 
according  to  the  Abh^,  been  forgotten.     Hindu  mythology 

"Originally  connieted  of  allegoriea  mado  intelligible  by  meant    ' 
of  Tisible  aad  material  objects.     But  a  coarse,  ignorant,  indolent, 
and  superstitious  race  soon  forgot  the  '  spirit  of  its  creed.'  "  | 

Tho  gontle  epithets  here  used  of  the  Kindus  are  the 
keynote  of  the  book.     Aocordiog  to  the  Abbe, 

"There  are  no  lies,  no  false  statements,  oaths,  and  pro- 
testations Tvhitih  they  (the  Brahmins)  will  not  employ." 
"They  do  not  heaitato  to  teach  publicly  that  lies  and 
perjury,  if  used  to  gain  personal  advantage,  are  Tirtuous 
and  meritorious."  "Ifot  a  native  of  India  would  acrupld 
to  make  use  of  both  to  serve  his  own  ends."  (Vol.  i,  p.  180, 
and  vol.  ii,  p.  169.) 

He  even  tells  an  Incredible  story  of  two  Bmhmins  who 
admitted  to  him  that  his  views  were  right ;  and  that  they 
knew  their  own  to  be  false,  but  kept  on  expounding  them 
to  the  people  from  motives  of  personal  gain  (p.  296).  And 
he  can  find  no  words  strong  enough  to  describe  the  base 
flattery,  the  presumption,  the  pride,  the  falseness,  of  these 
clever  charlatans,  these  arch  impostors  (vol.  i,  p.  277,  and 
vol.  ii,  pp.  408,  ft25,  585,  668,  etc.). 

The  social  condition  of  so  contemptible  a  race,  under 
the  influence  of  so  vile  a  priesthood,  is  naturally  deplorable. 
Their  ideas  of  government  are  cruel,  their  law-courts  are 
pest-houses  of  bribery  and  chicanery,  their  trade  is 
deception,  even  their  family  relationships  are  strained,  and 
altogether  bad. 

"  We  should,  for  instance,  be  greatly  mistaken  were  we 
to  allow  ouraelvea  to  be  deceived  by  the  noisy  lumcutations 
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whioh  wives  are  accustomed  to  raise  oa  the  deaths  of  their 
bu'ibaiids,  and  which  are  no  more  l/ian  rank  hi/porrmff. 
During  the  long  period  of  my  stay  id  India,  I  do  ni>t 
recall  two  Hindu  marriages  characterized  by  n  union  of 
hearts,  and  displaying  true  and  mutual  attach luent." 
(Vol.  ii,  p.  3fia.) 

From  all  this  "  it  naturally  follows  that  their  religion 
and  their  morality  are  equally  corrupt"  (2.  617). 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  shameful  mysteries,  the 
revoUiiig  extravagancies  of  paganism,  could  any  religion 
be  filled  with  moro  insane,  ignoble,  ob«cene,  and  even 
LTuel  practices"  (2.  612). 

"Confounding  the  Creator  with  Hia  creatures,  they  set 
up  gods  who  were  merely  myths  and  monstrosilioB,  and  to 
them  they  addressed  their  prayers  and  din-ctud  their 
worahip,  both  of  which  were  as  fiilse  as  the  attributes  they 
aaoigned  to  their  divinities.  Nevertheless  such  is  the  moral 
obliquity  of  this  people  that  they  have  not  adopted  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors"  (2.  616). 

"I  only  see  in  it  the  foolish  errors  of  a  cowardly  and 
weak-minded  people,  who  are  slaves  to  tlie  idle  lauciea 
uf  tbeir  own  imaginations,  and  whose  reason  has  become 
so  obsL'ured  that  they  are  incapable  of  recognizing  the  just 
and  natural  laws  governing  the  safety  of  mankind  "  (2.  64!I). 

The  Abb^  has  a  theory  which  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  clear 
and  easy  explanation  of  thia  tarrible  result.  The  original 
lawgivers  of  the  Hindus  were  quite  Western  in  the  views 
they  taught.  It  is  the  innate  weakness  and  wickedness 
of  the  Hindus  which  has  corrupted  the  good  teaching  they 
once  had.  He  constantly  dwells  at  some  length  on  thia 
curious  belief  (see,  for  instance,  vol.  i,  pp.  32,  -iG,  46,  10) ; 
ToL  ii,  pp.  509,  044,  568,  636).  Of  the  real  history,  either 
of  institutions  or  of  beliefs  in  India,  he  nowhere  betrays 
oven  the  remotest  suspicion.  And  the  reader  will  bo  able 
to  judge  from  the  extracts  given — which  migbt  he 
indefinitely  multiplied — how  far  his  views  as  to  the 
inslitutioDS  and  buli^fs  current  in  his  own  day  have  been 
woa  through  the  dark  gloss  of  self-complacent  ignorance, 
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and  how  Tar  hia  estimate  of  the  Hindus  has  been  mitten 
by  a  pen  dipped  in  the  vitriol  of  theologicul  prejudice. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  ghe  the  names  of  the  ctnineat 
civilians  who  took  this  work  to  be  a  scholarly  and  accurate 
dfseription  of  Hindu  Manners  and  Customs.  The  Abbe 
[MJusesaed  in  a  remarkable  deffiee — far  more  than  they  did 
themselves — that  quulificatioa  which  they  then,  and  not 
a  few  still,  hold  to  be  the  only  essential  requisite  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Indian  peoples,  viz.  a  clo^  and 
personal  intimacy  continued  through  many  years,  and  aided 
by  thorough  conversational  mastery  of  a  native  langua^. 
The  labours  of  two  generations  of  scholars  have  fortunately 
now  rendered  it  impassible  that  the  book  should  bo  say 
longer  referred  to  as  an  auihority.  But  it  is  of  value  to 
have  an  English  version  of  the  late>t  edition  of  the  Abbe'a 
revised  and  considered  opinions  in  order  to  have  a  standing 
instance  before  us  of  the  danger  of  trusting  judgments  on 
Indian  matters  formed  only  on  personal  ucquaintance, 
however  intiuiato,  without  scholarly  training  and  knowledgQ 
of  the  Indian  books. 

The  work  is  also  valuable  aa  showing  the  immense 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  India 
since  it  was  written  and  revised.  And  it  is  very  well  edited. 
Mr.  Deauehamp  has  contributed  a  most  interesting  preface, 
and  has  continually  pointed  out  io  notes  the  exaggeration 
in  the  judgments,  or  the  mistakes  in  translation,  or  in  fact, 
which  occur  in  the  text. 

T.  W.  Ehys  Davids. 


Buddha  :  bin  Cui.tur  nii.D  drs  Ostens.  By  Joskph 
Dahi.mann,  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits.  8vo;  pp.  220. 
(Berlin:  Dames,  1898.     Price  6».) 

This  is  a  very  disappointing  book.  One  would  have 
expected  that  Fatljer  Dnhlmann,  being  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Biihler,  would  not  have  published  a  book,  with  such 
a  title,  without  going  to  the  original  authorities  which  his 
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training  and  scholarship  render  him  quite  capable  of  using. 
He  has  contented  himself  with  picking  out,  at  second-hand, 
from  the  translations  by  other  scholars,  now  easily  accessible, 
such  passages  as  will  answer  his  purpose.  And  his  purpose 
is,  not  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the  numerous  historical 
problems  connected  with  his  subject  which  still  require 
elucidation,  but  to  explain  how  very  objectionable,  from  his 
personal  point  of  view,  is  the  system  of  thought  on  which 
the  Buddhist  religion,  and  indeed  all  Indian  thought,  is 
founded. 

We  all  know  that  no  Indian  thinker,  least  of  all  the 
Buddha,  sees  eye  to  eye  with  St.  Thomas;  and  especially 
that  the  scorn  with  which  the  early  Buddhists  regarded  all 
speculations  about  the  soul  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  meet 
with  sympathy  from  a  Jesuit  father.  Father  Dahlmann 
is  quite  entitled  to  his  opinion  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
no  one  would  object  to  his  expressing  that  opinion.  But 
the  reiteration  of  long  passages  of  indiscriminate  abuse, 
however  ably  and  forcibly  expressed,  becomes  at  last  a 
weariness  to  the  reader  who  is  seeking  rather  for  the 
author's  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 

That,  when  the  reader  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  volume, 
he  will  regret  to  find  amounts  to  practically  nothing.  The 
passages  quoted  are  all  well  known;  and  they  are  taken 
over  bodily,  without  any  attempt  to  harmonize,  or  to  explain, 
the  very  difierent  versions  adopted  by  well-known  translators 
for  the  same  Pali  words.  Yet  these  diflFerences  are  all- 
important.  They  often  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  And 
the  widely  diflFerent  renderings  selected  by  the  translators 
diflFer  so  much  precisely  because  it  is  so  difiicult,  and  indeed 
often  impossible,  to  find  a  European  word  that  adequately 
expresses  the  Indian  thought.  This  difficulty  the  author 
completely  ignores ;  and  is  constantly  falling  into  the  error, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  using  European  philosophical  terms 
to  describe  Indian  views.  They  scarcely  ever  fit,  and  are 
sometimes  absurdly  inaccurate. 
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Inscriptions    copitud     from    the    Sioxes    coLtEcrBU 

KiKG     BoDAWfAVA,    AKIl     PLACED     SEAR    THK     ARAKillf 

Pagoda,  Maxdalav,     (Rangoon,  1897.) 

These  two  large  volumes,  printed  in  the  Bunuese  character 
at  the  Government  Press,  have  been  presented  to  the  Indian 
Institute,  Oxford.'  They  may  be  very  valuable  to  th« 
Kevenue  OfEcer  ia  Burma,  but,  as  they  have  not  a  single 
word  of  explanatory  English,  are  o£  no  value  in  this  countrjf, 

Bodawpoya,  as  I  pointed  out  in  July,  1897,  p.  667,  waa 
the  third  son  of  Alompra,  and  reigned  a.d.  1781-1819. 
One  would  therefore  like  to  know  whether  these  "stouw*- 
which  he  collected"  were  actually  the  old  onginal  stuuBit^. 
uiid  atill  iu  existence,  or  whether  the  present  book  is  merely 
u  copy  of  what  IJodawpaya  caused  to  be  transcribed. 

As  fur  aa  I  can  see,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one 
infer  that  these  are  ancient  inscriptions  on  stones,  and 
not  mere  renewals,  by  Bodaw,  of  traditionary  grmita.  It 
is  tme  that  there  are  a  few  peculiar  apollings,  and  that 
the  names  of  one  or  two  months,  not  now  in  use,  are  tn 
be  found,  but  some  of  these  peculiarities  did  exist  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  are  not  neoessorily  of  ancient  date. 

There  are  three  months  mentioned,  Nwuydd,  T/iandoo, 
and  Nankil,  which  are  now  obsolete,  and  I  find  in  the  latent 
Burmese  Dictionary  that  Nn-nnila  =  Taboung,  the  twelfth 
month,  corresponding  to  our  Uarch  and  pait  of  April.  All 
that  I  can  say  for  the  others  is  thut  'i'haudoo  means  'iron 
hammer '  and  Nankd  '  partition  '  or  '  side-streen.' 

In  many  of  the  inscriptions  I  find  the  name  of  the 
constellation  which  was  in  the  ascendant  on  New  Year's 
Day  mentioned  thus  :  (p.  8^8)  "  Jeyutu.  In  the  year 
4"20  B.E.,  'Pussa  year,  on  Saturday  5th  increase  of  the  month 
of  Taboung,  the  all-wise  and  powerful  King  Anawraddhii, 
obtaining  a  reverent  frame  of  mind,  caused  to  be  sculptured 
a  lord  '  gavaiii'  (tha'kengavam)," 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  means  the  figure  of  an  ox 
or    the    figure   of    'Gavaiiipati,'    a    monk    who    is    said    to 

'  Also  in  the  R.A.S.  Library. 
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bsve  brought  BuddhiBia  to  Burma  in  tbe  earliest  times 
before  Sona  and  Uttara. 

Tbis  Gavsmpati  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  noble  youth  of 
]Uitila,  who.  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  adhered  to  Buddha 
and  becnnie  a  Kubaiita.  IIis  cousin,  through  thu  help  of 
ISakku,  bcennit!  Ein^'  of  That/iti  (Saddbumuia  nagara),  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Salween  rivtir,  under  the  title  of  SihariTjiF. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  though  Nwiyda  is  eaid  to  be 
the  old  name  of  Taboung,  yet  in  thia  early  (?)  inBcription 
the  month  is  actually  called  Taboung. 

Most  of  the  inscriptions  commence  thus :  "  Jeyatu  |  Ya'ta 
neru  ravi  sasi  |  la  t  creating."  |  The  letter  la  stands  for 
pej/i/dlatit,  the  Pali  form  for  etc. 

In  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  late  date  (a.d.  ICOO), 
I  lind  a  number  of  old  characters  insert^,  such  as  H  for 
39  1,  E  for  Q  za,  and  I  or  T  for  3  da.  If  these  forma 
were  in  use  why  was  not  tiie  whole  inscribed  in  them  P 
No  peculiar  characters  aiv  given  in  the  inscriptions  of 
early  date  (a.U.  1030J,  and  this,  ugain,  leads  me  to  suppose 
thut  there  are  no  such  inscriptions  oxtunt.  A  careful 
search,  however,  might  bring  a  few  to  light.  Many  more 
of  these  old  chaructera  are  found  in  the  Po:u:daung 
inacription  of  1774  a.d. 

Some  iuacriptioiis  have  illegible  breaks  in  them,  but, 
instj^ad  of  noting  these  by  means  of  a  line  or  asterisks,  the 
word  'illegible'  or  itis  e<^uivuicnt  is  inserted  as  if  part 
of  the  text.  For  instuuee,  at  p.  5CU  I  find  :  "  The  nobleman 
Thetsawot,  eight  letters  I  don't  know,  as  for  the  good  de*'d 
he  performed."  It  would  have  been  better  to  denote  such 
breaks  by  means  of  asterisks,  and  give  an  explanatory  note 
at  the  beginning. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  inscriptions,  though  some  ore  in  Puli : — 

(p.  8^8)  "Jeyatu.  Ya"tii  neru  ntvi  sasi  |  la  j  making; 
Aiiuraddha-zaw,  the  King  of  I'ugan,  when  he  arrived  at 
tic  hill  lliruufiaka  with  Shin  Arohan-rMhanta  and  shw 
tbut  the  ceti  built  by  Sri  Uliammasoka  was  in  ruins,  aud 
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that  it  was  unc  of  the  84,000  ccti  thnt  Sri  Dfaammaooka  i 
lind  built  in  Jaiubiidip,  and  that  it  emitted  six   raj's;  in 
atcordauee  with  the  onler  of  Shin  Aruhaii-rahanta  in  tha 
yeur  497    (a.d.   11^6),  jeya   year,  on  the    day  of    the    full 
nooou  of  Kas6ii,  according  to  the  original  grunt  of  aacred 
land  and  slavoa  for  the  Tun-kyi  ('stop-look')   Pagoda  on 
the  summit  of  the  Hiraflnaka  hill,  in  order  that  they  might 
be    permanent,   ordering   a    new    inarription    to   he    cut  he 
confirmed   the    grant.      Ah   for  the  land  granted    .... 
(boundaries)     ....    and  in  order  that  there  might  b« 
molasses,  etc.,   for   renewing   the   stuuco,    he    granted    the 
village  of  Teegyit  und  30  pe  of  land  and  40  slaves  with 
their    four    heud    men,    Nga    Satiya,    Nga    Mawya,   Nga 
Youkpon,    and    Nga    Tamaya.       In    the    year    558    King    , 
Naraputi-tsee-thoo,    renewing    the    pagoda    of    his    great-  J 
grandfather,  Anuraddhit,   built  a  raouaBtcry,  and   gmntod  I 
the    following    landa     ....     and    slaves     ....  I 
(SOOQSC^O   (lasama  bhiiga)   a    tenth    part   of   the   land  1 
reveuuf,  so  that,  by  means  of  that  revenue  and  thow  slavefl,    i 
there  should  be  no  diniinulion  of  Bdvniit4i);e  to  the  excellent 
reh'gion,  and  in  accordance  with  these  offerings,  in  the  year 
1U7  (\.D.  1785),  on  Friday,  the  9th  waning  of  Thadingyut 
month,  at  (a  certain  hour)  the  Lord  of  Araorapura,  Lord 
of  many  white  elephants,  the  King  of  rightoousiiess,  pouring 
water  from  a  golden  pitcher,  ro-confirnied  the  grant  and 
inscribed  a  stone," 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  Burma  will 
publish  some  scholarlike  notes  in  English  on  this  collection. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  complete  translation,  hut  it  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  know  what  inscriptions  are  to  bo  found 
in  Upper  Burma  of  a  date  earlier  than  tho-e  at  Rangoon, 
which  were  made  in  a.d.  1485.  If  there  is  on  inscription  in 
Burmese  at  Buddhagaya  bouring  the  date  a.i>.  I30ti,  there 
ought  to  be  early  inscriptions  in  Burma,  and  presumably 
there  should  be  still  inscriptions  at  I'ugim,  though  perhaps 
buried,  in  the  same  characters  as  those  which   are   found 
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I  the  Jfitaka  tiblt-ts  on   tho  Mangala  ceti  built  by  Nura- 
silia-piiti  ill  A.D.  1200. 

A  paper  on  the  Burmoso  montlii  would  also  be  of  gremt 
interest,  but  we  g*t  very  little  from  Burma  nowiidays. 

Pali  Inscbiption, 
(p.  641.)  Jeyatu.  In  t!ie  year  518  (a.d.  1156) '  .... 
naviimsa  |  aato  dbavara  kappn'ta  |  bburomi  antavayc  rammc  | 
,  ,  .  .  sncaaantflke  |  pubbo  aandu  tnBhiJnujje  |  sutiyo 
atirammakt^  I  savuttiyu  purathanc  |  vaxante  puiiuBvaddhatc  | 
tassa  pufiiic  ....  ^Hnlra(^  I  nanarupavicitturG  |  sabbn 
piibbn  pHratliit«  |  ti  bhiimme  ca  mahasane  |  vaso  vatta  puri 
piiro  I  cakka  vaddhi  aticchino  I  tassa  iicariyo  'tero  |  parahitaoca 
iccbito  I  visuddhu  sila  aaiiipanno  |  tipitakaviaiirado  |  ariya 
aaddbammApiilo  |  yo  numena  so  pakatu  |  hutva  biibuauto 
t«ro  I  icchako  cakkavaddhitu  |  macclierino  padanipsa  |  andiio 
gtindbe  nuggaheua  |  jetiiiura  bhikkbu  'tero  |  tibhummo  viiai 
Tibare  I  jinavainsoti  yo  'tiTO  |  garuhi  sammatji  settho  | 
kasma  ajanasTlattbii  |  samraato  eva  eo  bbikkbu  \  asiidha 
suvippa  Tudi  |  jiiio  sabba  niahiijanam  |  mettodukeim  sinuinu  | 
yaradharamasaa  patthino  1  jinavaiiiBo  raalia'tfiro  1  santo  subba- 
pujambo  I  diisavattbu  pariccago  |  snha  Banghena  kappati  I 
ragindati  dlianinionB  nltinda  ti  Bllnsa  |  esa  'tcro  jiuavaih  eo 
vatle  sabba  |     ....     to  |  jeyat.u. 

R.  F,  Si'.  AsuBEiv  Sr.  John. 
Wadham  Collfije,  O-ron. 
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IsHAQ     AlKINDI,     ZOM     EHfilKN     Malk    HEHAI'SGHOBUKN 

von  Dr.  Albino  Nagt  [Beitraego  zur  Geschichte  dor 
Pbilosfiphie  des  Mittelatters,  Text«  u.  Uiifersuchungen 
herausgegeben  vou  Dr.  C.  B«euiiik(?r  und  Dr.  G.  Frh.  v. 
Ilertliug,  vol,  u,  part  o].  8vo;  pp.  xxxiv  and  82. 
(Miinster,  1897.) 
Tbis  publication  gives  us  the  Latin  transbitions  of  all  the 
pliilQHOpbicul  writings  known  of  Alkindi,  "the  Philosopher 
■  Sakkaiaj  SIS  I  take  to  be  tlie  current  Boitdb  en. 
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of  the  Arabs,"  The  originals,  however,  are  Btill  to 
discovered,  Ttie  only  works  of  hia  in  existence  besides  these 
lire  a  few  astrouomical  treatises  in  Hebrew  translation  of 
which  Steinachneider  haa  given  account.  This  is  all  we 
possess  of  the  very  numerous  list  of  writings  of  a  man  who 
exercised  great  influence  on  Arabic,  Jewish,  and  Christiaa 
scholastic  philosophy  and  the  sciences  connected  with  the 
Bamo.  For  the  first  time  we  now  see  ia  print  the  Latin 
translations  of  three  treatises,  viz,  de  inteUectti  {in  two 
versions),  de  mmiio  et  rinione,  and  de  qiiiiique  eHteiitiis,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Alkindi.  To  these  a  fourth,  viz.  liber 
inlrodncforiua  in  artcm  loyicae  deiiiotintrdlioHU,  is  oddod^ 
attributed  t<i  o  certain  Muhatnmed,  who  is  said  to  have  beea 
u  piipil  of  Alkindi.  Dr.  Nagy  is  inclined  t-o  regard  this 
Muhummed  as  identical  with  Alfarabi,  who,  though  nut 
a  pupil,  was  a  disciple  of  Alkindi.  The  evidence  brought 
forward  to  make  this  probable  is  not  very  strong.  The 
term  'coHectus'  used  in  the  title  of  the  treatise  Jn  questioa 
might  equally  well  be  interpreted  to  signify  that  it  wm 
composed  from  notes  t^ken  from  Alkiudi's  Iccturra  and 
compiled  by  some  otherwise  unknown  person  of  the  very 
common  name  Muhammed. 

Dr.  Nagy's  introduction  gives  a  very  lucid  epitome  of  all 
four  treatii^s.  Unfortunately,  the  Arabic  quotations  which 
are  scattered  through  the  whole  book  are  not  so  satisfactory, 
which  is  all  the  more  regrettuble,  as  they  are  merely  re- 
produced from  printed  works.  Page  viii,  I.  10,  r.  ^L^^ ; 
ibid.,  zmsawviengeattzte  is  a  misprint  for  zm<immengeifrdiigte, 
as  Fluegel  rightly  translates ;  ibid.,  rem.  2,  i.i.j'1-**..*^  is  not 
the  plural  of  f"^^,  the  one  being  feminine,  the  other 
masculine.  P.  xx,  1.  20,  r.  J^  i;/»  i  P-  xxvi,  1.  9,  r.  '''....■IjH  ; 
p.  xxix,  1.  3,  r.  JUJ  3  ^1  ^  03  Fluegel  and  lAUs.  P.  67, 
r.  f^y  and  218  for  128.  Dr.  Magy  does  not  reproduce  the 
expressions  for  the  five  senses  mentioned  by  Al  Shahrastiini, 
but  the  objects  perceived  by  them.  P.  70,  1.  13,  r.  jS/.\  ; 
p.  81,  1.  3  from  the  bottom,  r.  ^<la«js^1. 

The  editor  is  much  more  at  home  in  his  critical  treatment 
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of  the  Lntin  texts.  Not  only  hos  lie  based  tliem  on  a  careful 
collation  of  a  series  of  MSS.,  but  he  also  gives  a  s^iiupMs 
of  uU  codices  to  be  found  ia  European  librurieH,  und 
endeavours  to  eatabliab  their  roltttiouship  to  the  arohtvpts. 
Htudents  of  mediaeval  and  particularly  Arabic  philosophy 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Nagy  for  his  publication. 

H.    HlRSCHPET.D. 

TiiKoootti  Abu   Ki'rra  de  Cultu    Imaoincm   limkllum  k 

COUICB     ABABICO     NDNC    FRIMUM    EDIPIT    LATINB     VERTIT 

iLLtsTRAviT   ReT.  I.  Akkndzen,  D.Ph.     8vo;  pp.  52 

and  30  (Arab.).     (Bonaae,  1897.) 

Dr.  Arendzen's  edition  of  Theodorus  Abu  Qurra's  treatise 
oa  image  worship  loads  tlje  reader  through  the  period  of 
iconoclastic  struggle.  The  hostile  aUitude  adopted  towards 
image  worship  by  Byzantine  rulers  was  naturally  awentuuted 
in  Moalim  counti'ies.  Abu  Qurra's  dt-feuce  of  image  worship 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  polemical  literature  on 
this  subject,  because  it  oversteps  the  narrow  limit  of 
dogmatic  litigation  within  the  Chrietiau  Church,  and 
presents  itself  as  a  vindication  of  the  tenets  of  the  Christian 
faith  against  Judaism  and  Islitm. 

The  uncertainty  hitherto  pievuiling  regarding  the  author 
of  our  treatise  is  ri-inoved  by  iJr.  Arendzen,  who  shows 
him  to  have  been  iduutical  « ilh  the  Bishop  i!^inion  of 
Hurrau  and  Nisibis,  who  lived  ut  tho  time  of  the  Klmlila 
Uai'iiu  al-Raehld.  liis  epoch  would  tlius  be  half  a  century 
curlior  than  that  ascribed  to  him  by  other  scholars,  wlio 
confounded  our  Theodorus  with  olhurs  of  tlie  same  naiiie 
who  took  part  in  the  famous  litigation.  Dr.  Arendzen 
further  endeavours  to  prove  that  tlie  book  was  originally 
written  in  Arubio.  In  this  aeeeition  he  is  undoubt^'dly 
right.  The  cautious  raanntr  in  which  Ibllowors  of  Islam 
arc  treated  is  best  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  lived  in  a  coiuitry  under  ^losliiu  rule  and  wrot«  in 
the  Tomacular.  I'hrases  like  "  the  opponents  of  Christianity, 
cqiecialty   those  who   boast  of   a   book  revealed  to  theui," 
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or   "otliers  than   thou,  0   Jew!"   refer    to    Maalima.      The 
Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  much  more  openly  att:ick(v3. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  book  are  tho  Arabic 
transitttions  of  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetaments. 
Theae  are  the  oldest  apeciraens  known,  since  Sa'adyali's 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  made  till  about 
150  years  latar.  The  question  is  from  what  text  Abii 
Qurra's  translations  are  made.  Several  instances,  notably 
1  Chron  ,  xxix,  20  (p.  16,  Li»31  =  tou  Qeov  ^nom),  point  to  i 
the  LXX  as  the  original.  The  same  is  tke  case  with  Isaiah, 
xlis,  14-16  (p.  26).  As  regards  3  Reg.,  ii,  19  (p.  16),  wo 
agree  with  Dr.  Arendzen  that  Abu  Qurra  did  not  follow  the 
Greek  text,  but  it  seems  that  he  discarded  it  in  this  case 
iu  order  not  to  lose  an  impurtaut  argument  in  favour  uf  his 
view.  An  instance  of  paraphrastic  translation  is  given  in 
K.xiidiis,  XKviii,  12  (p.  24),  where  the  words  _,-s^  U.»b»  ^^ 
j^^  uiUi  ^..^j  "  one  atone  on  one  side  and  one  stone  on  tba 
other"  are  inserted,  but  are  6ttci  into  the  context  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  cannot  bo  astumed  that  tboy  originally 
formed  a  marginal  note  put  into  the  text  by  a  copyist.  It 
Noeuia,  therefore,  that  Abu  Qurra,  whilst  consulting  the 
Septuagint,  translated  nfroah  from  the  Hebrew  original. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Arabic  text  Dr.  Arendzen  betrays 
considerable  skill.  He  has  done  well  not  to  delete  tba 
author's  orthographical  peculiarities  in  favour  of  classical 
spelling,  because  they  are  of  special  importance  in  ao  com- 
paratively early  a  work  as  Abu  Qurra's.  Dr.  Arendzen 
lias  duly  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  fact  as 
well  iis  to  certain  vulgar  forma  and  Syriusms  {pp.  xvii  scqq,). 
Two  autotyped  specimen  pages  give  evidence  of  the  palaeo- 
graphical  interest  attached  to  the  codex,  which  is  written  iu 
later  Cufic  characters,  greatly  resembling  the  Maghiibine 
style.  Of  misprints  I  have  noticed  Aij  (v.  A^),  p.  iv,  and 
x.\xv  {r  xxv),  p.  19.  rem.  1. 

Tba  little  book,  which  served  as  Doctor's  dissertation  at 
the  University  of  Bonn,  justifies  the  hope  that  the  editor 
will  do  more  good  work  in  the  little -known  field  of 
Christian- Arabic  literature. 

H.    HlRSCHFRLD. 
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SvttU  AND  Egypt  from  the  Tei,l  bi.  Auarka  Lettehs. 
By  W.  M,  Fmsdrrs  Petrie,  D.O.L,,  etc.  (London : 
Methueii  &  Co  ,  189,'<.) 

The  Tell  el  Amarna  letters  still  attract  the  attention  of 
scholars,  aud  Trill  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  many  yeara 
to  come.  In  the  present  work  Profcssor  Potrio  has  brought 
tn  bear  upon  thorn  that  analytic  and  co-ordinated  method 
fnr  which  he  is  renowned,  the  rowlt  being  a  labulation  uf 
all  the  important  points  revealed  by  these  remarkable  docu- 
ments, by  mouna  of  which  a  clear  view  of  the  pround  they 
cover  may  readily  be  obtained.  His  own  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  Syria  and  Egvpt,  the  countries  that  he  baa 
explored  for  so  mauy  years,  naturally  stand  the  author 
in  good  stoad. 

Professor  Petrie  divides  these  letters  into  three  classes: 
(1)  Royal  letter*  and  others  during  the  peaceful  times  of 
Amonhotop  III  and  early  in  Amenliotep  IV;  (2)  the 
Korth  Syrian  War ;  (3)  the  South  Syrian  or  Paleistine  War. 

The  Jetlrra  of  the  period  of  the  peace  are  from  the 
various  rulers  of  Syria  and  Babylonia,  aud  the  island  of 
Cyprus  (Alaalila)  to  Nerautria  (Amoubotep  III),  concerning 
the  various  raattera  that  interested  th(:  people  of  that  remote 
age  in  the  East,  such  as  the  sending  of  presents  in  the 
hope  of  getting  something  more  valuable,  or  more  worth 
having,  in  return,  etc.  In  the  case  of  Dushratta,  king  of 
Mitanni,  there  is  reference  to  bis  sistt'r  Oilukhipa,  whom 
Amenophts  III  had  taken  to  wife,  and  to  certain  political 
eventj  that  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  Dushrattii'a 
reign.  This  correspondence  resulted,  us  will  be  remembered, 
in  the  marriage  of  Titdu-khipa,  Dushratta'a  daughter,  to 
the  Egyptian  king.  To  this  period  belong  the  letters  of 
Kallima-Sin  {I  learn  from  Professor  Sayco  that  Dr.  Enudtzon, 
who  has  been  revising  these  inscriptions,  has  discovered  that 
this  name  is,  in  reality,  that  of  the  well-known  king 
Kadasbmau-Bel)  of  Bubylonin,  Burraburiash  of  the  same 
place,  Asshur-uballit  niid  Hummiinii-niniri  of  Assyria,  and 
many  petty  governors  and  rulers  of  the  districts  around. 
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In  the  second  class,  "  the  main  brtckbone  of  the  sequence," 
us  Professor  Petrie  puts  it,  is  in  the  history  of  Rib-Addi, 
governor  of  Qebal,  and  faithfal  ally  of  Egypt  in  thoao 
troublous  days.  To  this  period  belong  Zimreda  of  Sidon, 
Abi-milki  of  Tyre,  Aziru,  Gib-Addi's  foe,  and  many  other 
persons  well  known  at  the  time,  but  whose  names  have 
only  been  restored  to  history  by  these  remarkable  lettt-ra. 

The  third  class  or  section  of  the  correspondence,  which 
refers  to  tho  South  Syrian  or  Palestine  war,  is  that  to 
which  the  letters  of  "Abd-khiba"  or  Ebed-tob,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  belong.  To  this  series  belong  also  Lapaja 
of  Gezor,  Biridift  of  Megiddo,  Addu-dayao,  Dagan>takala, 
and  many  others,  including  Zimreda  of  Lacbish. 

Besides  the  classified  summarita  of  the  letters,  which  are 
given  on  the  lines  here  indicated,  there  are  biographical 
outlines  of  the  principal  persona,  indexes  of  persons  and 
places,  and  a  list,  occupying  twenty-nine  pages,  of  places 
identified.  This  last  will  probably  be  recognized  by  many 
as  one  of  the  more  valuable  portions  of  the  book,  on  account 
of  the  author's  knowledge  of  both  Syi'ia  and  Egypt. 

Although  one  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  Professor 
Petrie  in  his  view  of  the  question  of  the  transliteration  of 
proper  names,  in  which  many  strange  and  doubt- inspiring 
symbols  are  often  employed,  one  feels  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  in  following  him  in  all  that  he  aaya  with  regard 
to  the  avoidance  of  diacritic  marks.  If  we  could  be  certain 
that  all  the  words,  or  even  most  of  the  words,  containing 
the  sound  transliterated  by  hira  as  sA,  really  contained  that 
sound,  or  even  an  approximation  to  it,  no  English  scholar 
would,  in  all  probability,  use,  to  express  it,  a  single  letter 
with  a  diacritic  mark.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this 
sound,  like  several  others  in  Assyrian,  is  very  uncertain, 
and  at  one  period  it  was  often,  perhaps  generally,  pronounced 
aa  simple  s,  as  the  Aramaic  dockets  show.  With  regard  to 
the  sound  that  he  transliterates  by  kh,  that  had  two,  perhaps 
three,  different  sounds — at  any  rate,  it  had  to  do  duty  for 
three  different  letters,  namely,  f  k/i,  -  Ii,  and  fffh.  In  this 
very  correspondence,  in  the  name  Bib-Addi,  "Hudad'a  prince," 
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we  find  tbo  variant  spelling  J  Jpf-tJ  ^tl  —^  IJ<  t'^T  ^> 
that  is,  with  Professor  Petrie's  spelling,  IUi)-Kli<uhU  —  u 
pronunuiutioa  tliat  most  scholars  will  probably  regurtl  os 
impossible.  As  the  Asayro  -  Babylonian  syllabary  was 
defective,  and  had  no  li,  the  scribe  on  this  one  uccasiou 
used  the  sound  fur  the  hard  kliHh  or  the  ghnm  instead  ;  and 
liow  often  the  snunil  transcribed  l)y  Professor  Petrie  as  kh 
really  had  the  sound  of  kJwth,  and  how  often  it  stood  for 
1^  and  gh,  or  even  A,  we  do  not  always  know.  The  tran- 
scription of  the  equivalent  of  Mh  by  lil'  ought  also  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  insertion  of  a  hyphen  between  the 
component  parl«  of  a  compound  name,  such  as  Addu-dayan, 
Addu-mikUir,  etc.,  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  one  test  of 
a  good  transcription.' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  personal  name  given  by  the 
anthor  as  Shuwardat.a  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Egyptian 
place-name  Suardt^h  (Suurda,  Surda),  and  >Suakin  is  a  parallel 
to  it. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

Notes  i)"EpiaB.\PHiE  akah£k!inb,  par  M.  le  Marquis  dk 
Voot'£.     (Paria,  1897.) 

TJnder  the  above  title  that  indefatigable  scholar,  the 
Slsrqiiis  de  Vogu^,  has  collected  and  reissued  some  of  the 
papers  contributed  by  him  to  the  Joiirnnl  Aniafi^iie  during 
the  last  two  years.  This  collection  fnrms  a  small  book  of 
eighty-two  pages,  treating  of  inscriptions  from  various  parts 
of  Wesieni  Asia,  in  Nabaihean,  Syriac,  and  Greek. 

The  first  text  treat«l  of  was  discovered  and  copied  by 
Captain  Aug.  Henrj-  Frazer  at  Petra  more  ihan  forty  years 
ngo,  and  is  an  illustration  of  what  one,  ignorant  of  a 
language  or  script  though  he  be,  may  be  able  to  do,  if  he 
have  the  skill  and  piitience  to  make,  when  travelling, 
»  careful  copy  of  sucli  records  as  he  may  come  across.     The 

>r««ar  Pftrio's  method  .it  tisnscrijitiod  in 
u  tko  readm's  nuad. 
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discoverer  of  the  inficription  unfortunately  died  shortly  n 
lie  Lad  made  the  copy,  and  hia  papers,  iucludiug  the  text 
in  question,  were  collected  by  Sir  W.  P.  Wood,  Britiah 
Consul  -  General  at  Damascus.  Mr,  Ilofjg,  an  English 
scholar,  published  a  facsimile  of  Captain  Frazer's  copy  in 
tho  Tranmdions  of  the  liof/nl  SocMy  of  Literature  in  I806, 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  text,  which  remained,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  buried,  until  Euting  unearthed  it  once 
more,  and  communicated  it  to  the  author.  This  inscription, 
which  is  in  five  long  lines,  ri-fcrs  to  the  rock-cut  tomb  over 
which  it  is  cngraYed,  and  the  regulations  for  burial  (herein. 

The  author  has  been  able  to  supplement  his  6rst  description 
(which  was  based  on  Fruzer's  copy  alone)  in  a  further 
communication  (pp.  32-43),  based  on  a  fresh  copy  and 
a  squeeze  made  by  Father  Vincent,  by  which  many  things 
doubtful  in  Frazer's  copy  are  put  right.  Further  observa- 
tions and  details  concerning  the  inscription  are  given  farther 
on  in  the  book,  with  a  plan  and  sections  of  the  tomb. 

The  first  Graeco  -  Roman  inscription  treated  of  is  in 
Roman  chiiractcrs,  above  and  on  each  side  of  a  female  bust 
sculptui'ed  on  a  votive  altar.  The  te\t  reirords  the  fulfilment 
of  a  TOW  by  the  priestess  Hochmaea  to  the  god  Hadaranos, 
this  vow  consisting  in  abstention  from  bread  for  the  period 
of  twenty  ycurs — an  abstinence  of  which  no  otlier  example 
is  found  in  the  inscriptions.  The  second  inscription  was 
discovered  in  the  Anti-Lebanon  by  P'ather  Jullicn,  and  is 
written  in  Greek.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  transcription 
of  the  Semitic  proper  names  which  it  contains. 

Among  other  interesting  texts  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  sanctuary  known  as  El-Ucr,  which  is  an  inscription 
referring  to  a  statue  of  the  Nabathcan  king  Obodat,  probably 
the  second  of  the  name.  The  statue  referred  to  was  raised, 
according  to  the  inscription,  by  the  sons  of  Honeinu,  son 
of  Hatisu,  son  of  IIDEDS,  which  last  name  the  author  reada 
Pet-Ammon,  which,  if  correct,  would  scctn  to  show  that  the 
ancestor  of  those  who  set  up  the  statue  was  an  Egyptian, 

T.    G.    PlSCHES. 
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llBLIOTRRCA      LlNlH»IA.NA.        HaND  -  LisT      OF      ORIENTAL 

Mastscbipts  —  Arabic,    Peksian,     Turkish.      By 
Michael  Keknkv,     1898. 

The  colleotion  of  Oriental  MSS.  nt  Haigh  Hall  is,  as 
stated  in  the  Introduction  to  thia  HMnd-Liel,  sufficieolly  large 
to  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  most  coneiderable  of  its 
kind,  and  to  surpass  any  other  private  collection. 

The  prespDl  Hund-List  is  an  Index  to  tlie  Manuscript 
Catalogue  of  the  Library,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  at  some 
time  be  printed  in  full,  as  we  gather  from  Lord  Crawford's 
Preface  is  con  tern  platod. 

The  collection  was  begun  by  the  lute  Lord  Crawford 
during  his  travels  in  l85l>-((7:  it  has  been  added  to  by 
the  acquirement  in  18(iti  of  631  volumes  collected  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Bland,  in  1868  of  717  belonging  to  Colonel 
G.  H.  Hamilton,  and  others  ut  various  times  since  in  small 
Dumben.  The  total  of  Ihe  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
MSS.  now  amounts  to  1,850. 

In  the  list  the  MSS.  are  given  alphabetically  under  the 
three  divisions  of  languages,  the  name  of  the  author,  when 
known,  being  the  primary,  and  the  name  of  the  work  the 
secondary  entry,  a  few  words  of  description  of  the  subject 
of  the  work,  its  size,  and  dat«  of  the  writing  being  added. 
In  the  Inlroduelinn  a  good  8umm«.ry  of  them  la  given  under 
the  various  usual  classes  of  subjects. 

The  Arabic  soction  comprises  773  MSS.,  traditions,  law, 
science,  history,  and  language  being  well  represented. 

Of  Persian  there  are  912  MSS,,  including  several  works 
in  all  the  classes,  and  in  some,  especially  history  and  poetry, 
very  many.     Under  poetry  are  the  works  of  100  poets. 

The  Turkish  collection  is,  as  said  in  tho  Introduction, 
"naturally  not  very  great  in  extent,  but  includes  seveml 
of  the  most  celebrated  books  in  the  literature."  There 
are  165  works. 

The  bofjk  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  edited,  and 
■will  be  of  use  to  students  wishing  to  refei-  to  MSS.  in  these 
languages. 
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Unfortunately  Mr.  Kerney  has  adopted  a  mode  of  trana- 
liieration  which,  as  he  truly  says,  is  not  identical  with  any 
other.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  it  ia  the  representation 
of  -.U  by  f,  of  ^  by  je,  and  of  i  by  the  Irish  g,  5.  A  Table 
of  the  trane  literal  ion  and  alphabet  is,  however,  given,  but 
it  takes  some  little  time  to  be  reconciled,  for  instance,  to  the 
appearance  of  j^\  JJl^  ^-^^  •■^'^  in  the  form  of  aiyii^ 
ad  Din  X'and  Amir. 

0.  C. 

Gi.F.AfiiNGS   IN    IJunnH  A -Fields.      By  Lafcarhio    Hears. 
8vo  ;  pp.  'i96.     (London  :  Harpers',  1898.     Price  68.) 

This  book  consists  of  eleven  essays  on  as  many  Bubject« 
of  Japanese  lile.  Like  all  the  work  that  comes  from  it« 
gitted  author,  it  is  characterized  throughout  by  a  deep  and 
Bueurate  knowledge  j  a  sympathy  that  throws  light  oa 
inucli  that  would,  without  ii,  relnain  hopelessly  obscure; 
and  a  charm  of  style  and  expression  aa  refreshing  as  it  is^ 
unfortunately,  rare  iu  books  about  the  East. 

The  first  of  these  essays  is  n  touching  story,  chnnningljr 
told,  of  a  peasant  farmer,  Haniaguchi  Goliei,  of  Arita,  in 
the  province  of  Kushi,  who,  as  a  result  of  heroic  action 
performed  at  a  time  of  public  calamity,  became  a  god,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  during  his  life.  And  he  deserved  it. 
And  he  deserved  also  to  have  found,  in  these  distant  days, 
a  chronicler  from  the  far  West  who  could  record,  in  langua^ 
so  simple  and  so  fitting,  his  bravery  and  his  reward. 

The  second  essay  is  on  '  vulgar  songs,'  snatches  of  melody 
heard  in  the  streets  from  the  mouth  of  the  people — very- 
sweet  and  tender;  and  woven,  by  the  skill  of  the  teller, 
into  a  plaintive  slory  of  love. 

Tbe  third  is  mere  'notes  of  a  trip  to  Kvoto.'  But  they 
have  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  grace  of  Japan,  and  are 
full,  too,  of  subtle  observation  and  suggestive  comment. 

The  fourth  is  entitled  simply  'Dust';  but  it  penetrates 
deeply  into  the  heart  of  Buddhist — or  rather  Indian  — 
mysticiam  as  modified  by  Japanese  thought.      "Thia  dust 
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has  felt.  It  has  been  everything  we  know,  much  that  we 
cannot  know,  nebula  and  star,  planet  and  moon,  times 
unspeakable  ....  Thou  hast  been  sun,  and  sun  thou 
shalt  become,  again.  Thou  hast  been  Light,  Life,  Love : 
and  into  all  these,  by  ceaseless  cosmic  magic,  thou  shalt 
many  times  be  turned  again." 

'  Faces  in  Japanese  Art '  explains  much  that  seems,  at 
first  sight,  weird  and  fanciful  in  Japanese  pictures.  And 
in  this  essay  and  in  that  on  the  town  of  Osaka,  we  have 
the  comparison,  by  an  observer  of  unusual  insight,. of  the 
essential  differences  between  the  way  of  looking  at  things 
ethical  and  artistic  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West. 

The  essay  on  Nirvana  does  not  pretend,  of  course,  to  give 
the  views  of  the  Buddha  himself,  or  of  the  early  Buddhists, 
on  the  meaning  of  that  much  misunderstood  conception. 
But  it  is  full  of  suggestion  to  anyone  who  is  occupied  with 
the  study  of  the  Maha-yana  Buddhism.  And  it  is  most 
interesting  to  notice  how  the  writer,  in  weaving  into  his 
exposition  of  the  later  doctrine  passages  from  the  earlier 
documents  which  the  Mahayanists  never  knew,  has  un- 
willingly proved  how  intimately  the  early  and  the  later 
speculations  are  really  connected  together,  how  easy  were 
the  steps  that  led  gradually  on  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  paper  which  is  more  successful 
in  making  intelligible  to  Western  minds  the  intricacies  and 
the  beauties  of  what  we  are  apt  to  think  bizarre  in  Eastern 
thought.  And  no  one  engaged  in  editing  a  Sanskrit 
Buddhist  text  should  omit  to  devote  a  careful  study  to  this 
most  valuable  and  subtle  paper. 
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(April,  May,  June,  1898.) 


T.    Orneral  Meetings  op  the  Rotal  Asiatic  Society. 

April  5,  1898. — Sir  Raymond  West  (Vice-President)  in 
the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  W.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  M.P., 
Mr.  0.  Tirumalaya  Naidu» 
Mr.  H.  W.  Stevens, 
Mr.  David  Lopes, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Witton  Davies  read  a  paper  on  "  Magic 
and  Demonology  among  the  Hebrews  and  related  peoples." 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Ouster,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Miss  Frere,  Mr.  Pinches,  and  the  Secretary  took  part. 

May  10,  Anniversary  Meeting, — Lord  Reay  (President)  in 
the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  George  Maxwell, 

Mr.  H.  V.  S.  Davids, 

Mr.  Aubrey  Temple  Frere, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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The  following  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1897 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary  : — 

Kbport  of  the  Cuoncil  for  the  Year  1897. 

The   GouDcil   regret    to    report    the   loss,   by   death    or 
retirement,  of  the  following  thirty-two  members : — 
There  have  died — 

1.  Mr.  Nev  Elias, 

2.  Sir  A.  W.  Franks, 

3.  Rev.  Dr.  Legge, 

4.  Mr.  Gordon  Clarke, 

5.  General  Q.  G.  Alexander, 

6.  Mr.  F.  Ilolinwood, 
7-  Mr.  Hugh  Nevill, 

8.  Professor  Sundaram  Pillol, 

9.  Sir  Atar  Singh, 
10.  Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell. 

There  have  resigned — 

1.  Dr.  Arbib. 

2.  Mr.  W.  Q.  Aston, 

3.  Mr.  A.  F.  Baillie, 

4.  Mr.  V.  a  Balasuiidra, 

5.  Mr.  Ealipada  Bancrji, 

6.  Mr.  T.  J.  Desai, 

7.  Lord  Dufferin, 

8.  Mr.  K.  B.  Dutt, 

9.  Mr.  A.  S.  Gour, 

10.  Prince  Harbhanji  of  Morri, 

11.  Mr.  C.  Johnston, 

12.  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker, 

13.  Mr.  R.  J.  Lake, 

14.  Dr.  J.  Leon, 

15.  Mr.  G.  McCorkell,     , 

16.  Mr.  E.  C.  Mann, 

17.  Mr.  Mukand  Lai, 

18.  Rer.  J,  Ormiaton, 
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19.  General  G.  G.  Pearse, 
:;^0.  Mr.  W.  U.  Kylands, 

21.  Professor  G.  Stack, 

22.  Professor  M.  Tcheraz. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  thirty-nine  new  members 
have  been  elected  ; — 

1.  Mr.  S.  L.  Bensusan, 

2.  Mr.  R.  Burn, 

(5.  Professor  J.  F.  Blurahardt, 

4.  Mr.  R.  D.  Bryson, 

5.  Mr.  M.  Canney, 

6.  Mr.  H.  W.  Cave. 

7.  Professor  M.  N.  Chatterjea, 

8.  Mr.  A.  C.  Chatterjee, 

9.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Daniels, 

10.  Mr.  Devchand  Uttatachand, 

11.  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis. 

12.  Mr.  R.  Eve, 

13.  Miss  M.  Frere, 

14.  Professor  G.  K.  Gokhale, 

15.  Mr.  A.  Rhuvon  Guest, 

16.  Mr.  H.  Haddad, 

17.  Mr.  H.  N.  Haridas, 

18.  Mr.  Gray  Hill, 

19.  Mrs.  Brian  Hodgson, 

20.  Mr.  H.  W.  Hogg, 

21.  Mr.  G.  S.  Iyer, 

22.  Mr.  Joseph  Kennedy, 

23.  Rev.  J.  Lindsay, 

24.  Rev.  Dr.  Mills, 

25.  Dr.  T.  Madavam  Nair, 

26.  His  Excellency  Felice  Naissa. 

27.  Rev.  A.  W.  Oxford, 

28.  Mr.  G.  Paramesvaram  Pillai. 

29.  Mr.  A.  T.  Priiigle. 

30.  Mr.  J.  P.  Rawlins, 

31.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reed, 
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33.  Mr.  J.  N.  Reuter, 

33,  Mra.  Enriqueta  Rylauds, 

a4.  Mr.  E.  W.  Smith, 

35.  Mr.  W.  8.  Talbot, 

36.  Mr.  O.  P.  Tat^, 

37.  Mr.  N.  B.  VaJtil, 

38.  Mr.  D.  E.  Wacha. 
3a.  Mr.  Q.  ZaiJau. 


Of  the  suWribing  Libraries  none  have  retired,  and  the 
Kliedivial  Library,  Cairo,  has  been  added  to  the  list. 

The  result  is  an  udditiou  of  eight  to  the  number  of  our 
paying  membera,  brining  up  the  total  to  5^2,  the  larg<-nt 
number  yet  reached  sinL-e  the  Society  was  founded.  This 
ia  the  more  ttutisfactory  as  the  increase  this  year  foUowa 
on  increases  in  the  previoue  years.  Ten  years  ago  thu 
uninbor  wua  4ll,  so  that  ainoe  that  lime  the  slow  but 
stixidy  iioprovcrtient  to  5.12  has  added  nearly  yO  per  oenl. 
to  the  total.  Suoh  increase,  as  the  Couni;il  have  repeatedly 
t'ult  obliged  to  remind  the  Society  in  previous  reports,  ia 
all  the  more  vital  to  the  interests  of  tlie  Society,  since 
there  is  a  slow  but  continual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  resident  members,  who  pay  three  guineas  a  year.  The 
iiicrease  is  entirely  confined  to  the  non-residunt  members, 
who  pay  only  thirty  shillings.  Two  new  non-resident 
members,  therefore,  only  just  make  up  the  decrease  of 
revenue  from  the  loss  of  one  resident  member;  so  that 
whereas  the  increase  of  eight  non-resident  members  would 
have  meant  an  increase  of  £12  in  receipts  from  subscriptions, 
the  actual  nett  increase  over  last  year  amounts  only  to 
£S  19s.  7d.,  and  07er  the  year  before  that  to  £10  13a.  hi. 

The  total  nett  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  came  to 
£1,'.J41  2«,  6ii.,  which,  after  paying  the  rent  and  the  expenses 
of  the  office  and  library,  has  enabled  the  Council  to  spend 
£15  towards  the  preparation  of  a  much  needed  catalogue 
of  theSociety's  Sanskrit  MSS.,  to  put  by  a  sum  of  £26  7«.  Gil. 
in  the  aavings  bank,  and  to  spend  a  little  extra  on  the 
Journal,  including  £18  due  for  special  Oriental  type  used 
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■  year,  the   bills  for   which   came  i 


:  this 


The  cost  of  the  Journal  this  year  is  acoordiogly  £'Hl,  as 
agaiiiet  £'28S  Us.  lid.  lost  year. 

During  the  yuar  the  Council  have  issued  a  special  appeal 
for  Bubscriptioud  to  a  fund  to  found  a  medal  in  memory 
of  the  completion  of  sixty  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reigu, 
to  be  presented  once  every  three  years  to  a  subject  of  the 
Queea  iu  recognition  of  distinguished  aervice  in  Oriental 
reseurcb.  The  Council,  on  the  report  of  the  special 
cotnmilt«e  appointed  to  consider  the  question,  have  chosen 
ttK  the  first  reeipient  of  the  medal  Professor  E.  B.  Cowell,  of 
Cambridge;  and  the  formal  preseutution  of  the  medal  to 
bim  will  Lake  place  this  session.  The  amount  received 
has  Dot  been  siifhoient  to  found  the  medal  in  perpetuity. 
To  do  that  a  sum  of  £^50  would  be  required,  and  the 
subscriptions  amount  only  to  £99  ISs.  &/.,  of  which 
£83  178,  6(/.  was  received  during  the  year  1897.  This  is 
sufficient  only  to  have  the  dies  engraved  and  two  medals 
strucfa.  But  the  Council  thought  it  wiser  to  act  at  once 
as  far  as  the  funds  subscribed  allowed,  rather  than  wait 
an  indefiuit«  time  tor  the  completion  of  the  foundation, 
The  Council  trust  that  the  Society  will  approve  the  course 
tbey  huve  adopted  under  the  circumstances,  and  will  provide 
the  necessary  funds  to  make  the  medul  a  permanent 
institution.  As  the  account  stands  now  one  more  medal 
can  be  awarded,  and  there  is  a  trifle  over  towards  the 
third.  A  few  more  subacriptious  would  make  at  least 
the  third  medal  a  certainty. 

The  Society  will  notice  with  graliScatton  the  other 
innovnliou  in  the  statement  of  account — the  appearance, 
namely,  of  iha  Orientul  Translation  Fund  as  a  si'parale 
Fund.  The  re -establishment  of  this  fund  will,  in  after 
years,  be  considered  as  a  notable  landmark  in  the  history 
of  Oriental  studies  in  England;  and  the  Society  cannot  too 
often  renew  the  expression  of  ita  thanks  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
for  his  long-continued  services,  both  of  time  and  of  money, 
in  this  matter,  and  also  to  Lord  Norlhbrook,  Mr.Sturdy,  and 
Qvueral    Gusset   for   their   generous   contributions    to   this 
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imporlant  undertaking.  There  are  numerous  MSS.  of 
historical  value  in  various  breiiichea  of  Oriental  reeeurch 
still  lying  unread,  unedited,  and  untranalated,  on  the  Society's 
shelves.  There  are  competent  scholars  willing  to  devot« 
their  ability  to  the  work.  All  that  is  wanted  is  the  necessary 
funds,  To  give  to  u  work  that  will  add  to  human  knowledge 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful,  because  most  permanently 
effective,  forms  of  giving;  and  the  Council  confidently  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  Society  will  not  allow  this  fund, 
now  again  started  after  so  much  difficulty,  to  lapse  through 
neglect.  It  is  a  fund  which  most  ei^pecially  deserves  to 
be  remembered  by  way  of  bequest. 

This  fund  deals  only  with  translations.  Boih  the  French 
and  the  German  Societies  publish  from  time  to  time  either 
testa  or  monographs  too  long  to  appear  in  tlie  Journal,  and 
yet  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  Oriental 
research.  The  Council  have  it  in  contemplation  to  start,  if 
possible,  a  similar  series  of  volumes  to  be  called  "Asiaiio 
Studies,"  and  the  question  as  to  the  form  and  method  of 
the  publication  of  the  first  of  these  volumes  is  at  present 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  first  volume  shall  be  on  the  Ilistoricul  Geography  of 
Bagdad,  by  Mr.  Guy  le  Strange. 

During  the  year  the  Council  have,  under  suitable  pre- 
cautions, lent  seventeen  MSS.  from  the  collections  of  the 
Society  to  scholars  engaged  in  actual  research,  eight  of 
these  having  been  so  lent  to  foreign  scholara.  The  Council 
regard  the  loan  of  MSS.  in  this  way  as  a  very  important 
aid  to  Oriental  studies;  and  are  especially  glad,  by  the  loans 
to  foreign  scholars,  to  do  something  to  acknowledge  the 
generous  way  in  which  foreign  libraries  so  often  render 
assistance,  by  similar  loans,  to  English  aiudents. 

The  Council  have  watched  during  the  year  with  constant 
care  the  progress  of  the  movement  towards  the  establishiuciit 
of  such  an  Oriental  School  in  London  as  would  be  worthy 
of  the  imperial  position  of  England  in  the  Eiist.  The 
Government  have  introduced  their  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Teaching  University  oi  London  with  whiolt  any  such 
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Oriental  School  would  best  be  connected.  The  Bill  has 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  and  is  expected  to  pass  the 
House  of  Commons  this  session.     As  soon  as  this  necessary 

• 

preliminary  is  settled  the  Council  will  proceed  to  take  such 
active  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tlie  resolution 
passed  by  the  Society  at  the  general  meeting  of  1897. 

The  Council  have  devoted  constant  care  to  the  selection 
of  the  articles  and  shorter  papers  to  appear  in  the  Journal ; 
and  trust  that  both  in  the  variety  and  interest  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with,  and  in  the  high  standard  of  the  scholar- 
ship shown  in  the  articles  themselves,  they  have  been  able 
to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

In  accordance  with  the  Auditors'  report,  the  Council  re- 
commend that  the  following  names  be  struck  out  of  our 
list  of  members  for  default : — 

Mr.  D.  D.  Datta, 
Mr.  P.  Beni  Madho, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Blunt, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Mukerji, 
Mr.  Nurallah  Shah. 

In  accordance  with  Rule  22,  five  gentlemen  retire  this 
year  from  the  Council — 

Professor  Bend  all. 
Dr.  Gaster, 
Mr.  Ilapson, 
Professor  Douglas, 
Mr.  E.  Delmar  Morgan. 

The  Council  recommend  the  election  of — 

Professor  Bendall, 
Mr.  Lewin  Bowring, 
Dr.  Gaster, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Kay, 
Mr.  James  Kennedy. 

In  accordance  with  Rule  21,  Sir  William  Wilson  Hunter, 
K.C.S.I.,  and  Professor  Sayce  retire  from  the  Vice-Presidency, 
and  the  Council  recommend  that  they  be  re-elected  for  a 
further  term  of  three  years. 
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The  Council  have,  on  several  occasiona  during  this  year, 
received  very  valuable  advice  and  aHsistance  from  Mr. 
Alexander  Hayman  Wilson,  eon  of  the  distinguished 
founder  of  tlie  Society,  who  is  kind  enough  to  act  as  our 
Ilgiiorary  Solicitor.  The  Council  wish  to  propose  n  special 
vute  of  thttuka  to  Mr.  A,  II.  Wilson  for  hia  services  to 
Iho  Society, 

The  Council  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  loss  during 
the  year  of  three  Honorary  MemberB — Sir  Syed  Ahmad 
Khan,  K.C,.S.I.,  Signer  Gayangoe,  and  Ilofrath  Dr.  Biihier, 
CLE.  This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  the  services  rendered 
by  each  uf  theae  dislinguiahed  men  to  the  objeeta  the  Society 
wus  founded  to  promote.  They  will  be  recorded  la  tha 
obituary  columns  of  the  Journal, 

The  Council  recommend  the  election  in  their  stead  of 
Professor  Guidi,  Professor  Kielhorn,  and  Prince  Vajira 
Kiuja  Varorasa. 

The  usual  statement  of  account  is  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr:  Bowriiiy  said  he  had  been  asked  to  submit  to  the 
meeting  the  Hesolulion  adopting  the  Report.  lie  was  glad 
to  see  an  increase  in  the  members  of  the  Society,  while  the 
financial  equilibrium  was  very  satisfactory.  It  occurred 
Ui  him  in  looking  through  the  list  of  members  that  the 
proportion  of  native  gentlemen  of  India  was  rather  small ; 
and  that  it  might  be  possible  to  stimulate  their  interest  in 
tiie  Society's  proceedings.  Many  of  them  are  highly 
cultured,  and  should  be  able  to  advance  the  progress  of 
Oriental  learning. 

In  these  days  of  advertisements,  when  the  main  object 
seems  to  be  to  popularize  everything,  people  are  content 
with  reading  the  daily  journals,  illustrated  magazines, 
novels,  and  so  forth,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them 
to  turn  their  attention  to  abstruse  subjects.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  might  be  induced  to  take  a  more  prominent 
position  in  assisting  this  Society  by  establishing  an  Oriental 
College,  BO  as  to  enable  young  fellows  to  proceed  to  the 
East  with  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  destined.     At  present  the 
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ftn-CiillL'il  StiitJont  Iiitcrpretera  go  out  to  China  abdolutely 
i)^urant  of  the  language,  as  is  alao  the  ciLse  with  the 
CliitK^se  Customs  Service. 

This  Society  cannot  perhaps  offer  sm-h  novelties  la 
discovery  us  the  Geographical  Society,  but  the  recent 
identificfition  of  Buddha's  birthplace  was  of  the  greatest 
b»torical  interest,  while  Mr,  Rice's  find  of  an  inscription 
of  Asoktt  so  far  south  as  Mysore  was  of  no  little  value.  In 
that  port  of  Southern  India  there  is  a  vast  rntnbor  of 
i II sitri prions  on  stone,  generally  placed  in  front  of  tomplee, 
wliicb,  when  deciphered,  tiike  na  buck  nearly  1,000  years, 
find  are  the  source  of  curious  information  about  the  earlier 
Hindu  dyiiastiea.  Then  there  is  a  mass  of  legendary 
history,  called  Sthal  PurSnas,  recording  more  or  less 
accurately  popular  traditions  and  the  folklore  of  the  country. 
So  far,  the  labour  of  deciphering  these  ancient  records  bus 
devolved  mainly  on  busy  European  officials,  who  have  little 
time  to  devote  to  the  subject,  but  if  the  SMiety  could  see 
their  way  to  induce  the  natives  of  India  to  t«ke  it  up, 
he  felt  sure  that  the  membership  of  the  Society,  and  the 
work  it  accomplished,  would  be  grciitly  increased. 

ilc  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Report  in  its  entirety. 

Dr.  Gasti-f  said  it  was  with  great  pleasure  he  seconded 
the  adoption  of  the  Report.  One  point  especially  bad  to  be 
recommended,  and  that  was  not  the  financial  progress  or 
the  increased  niemberahip  of  the  Society,  hut  the  progress 
of  tha  scientific  importance  of  the  Society,  as  manifested 
in  iU  publications.  These — and  especially  the  Journal — 
ought  to  be  priaed  higher  than  any  other  work  the  Society 
could  achieve.  On  even  glancing  over  the  volumes  of  the 
Jmirnal  they  could  see  there  how  almost  every  branch  of 
inquiry  was  treated,  not  merely  Indian  questions,  but  every 
side  of  historical  science  that  deals  with  Arabia,  China,  or 
any  other  part  of  Asia,  its  literature,  its  thought,  its  legends, 
its  geography.  In  fact  every  point  and  every  qiieation  that 
could  assist  them  in  understanding  the  past,  and  by  under- 
standing the  past  to  understand  the  present.  He  thought 
the  progress  made   in  this  respect  iu  recent  years  should 
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be  a  sDui'ce  of  unalloyed  gratification  to  thorn  all.  By  tha 
work  tlie  Society  had  already  achieved  a  solid  foundation 
had  been  laid  for  the  work  of  the  new  University  they 
all  longed  for,  where  the  student  would  slowly  mature  into 
the  Bcbolar,  making  uae  a«  he  did  so  of  the  valuable  library 
the  Society  had  built  up  to  guide  him  in  His  studies.  It 
gave  him  great  pleasure  to  second  the  Resolution.     (Cheers.) 

Loril  lieay :  Before  putting  the  question  I  do  not  wish  to 
add  much  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  Resolution,  hut  there  is  one  question  to  which  I  know 
you  will  permit  nic  to  mnke  some  allusion. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Soeiety  is  undoubtedly,  in  this  country, 
the  representative  of  all  that  concerns  the  development  of 
Oriental  studies,  and  on  many  occasions  we  have  pointed 
out  how  very  important  it  was  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  increasing  the  opportunities,  and  especially  in 
securing  that  greater  use  should  be  made  of  existing 
opportunities  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  with  regard 
to  these  all- important  studios. 

Now,  at  last,  I  think  there  is  a  fair  prospect;  that 
the  University  Bill  will  pass  the  House  of  Oororaons.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  with  regard  to  that  BHl  ihe  House 
of  Lords  has  a  very  clean  bill  of  healtb.  It  has  never 
in  the  slightest  degree  obstructed  it.  It  has  always  passed 
it  rapidly,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  House 
of  Lords  has  in  any  way  been  the  cause  of  retarding  a 
measure  which  London,  I  may  say,  so  desperately  wants. 

Now  in  order  to  show  to  this  meeting  the  very  great 
importance  of  this  branch  of  University  studies,  our  Secretary 
has  collected  information  of  a  very  important  character 
as  to  the  provisions  made  for  Oriental  teaching  in  some 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

This  document,  as  all  such  returns  ought  to  be,  is  full 
of  details  with  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  trouble  you. 
But  the  general  results  at  least  may  be  stated.  Thera 
are  in  Faris  4^  professors,  4  assistant  professors,  and  6 
native  teachers  of  the  colloquial.  In  Vienna  there  are 
2Z  professors,  4  assistant   professors,  and    14   leclurera  or 
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niitive  teachers.  la  Berlin  there  are  16  professors,  13 
aaHislticit  prufi-'ssara,  and  8  lecturers.  In  St.  Petersburg 
there  ttre  17  prol'eBsora  and  3  teauhers  of  colloquial  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Persian ;  and  the  returDS  from  this  capital 
are  not  yet  complete. 

To  take  the  sljortest  of  these  lists  as  a  spocitnen,  I 
shall  give  some  of  the  details  as  to  Berliu.  We  And  there 
two  professors  of  Setoitic,  one  of  Aasyriology,  one  of 
the  languages  of  India  (njore  especially  Snnskrit),  one 
of  Arabic,  one  of  comparative  philology,  und  one  of 
Aegyptulogy ;  assistant  professors  of  Semitic  literature, 
comparative  philology,  Arabic,  Indian  langiiagea,  and 
Chinese;  and  Privat-docenteo  op  lecturers  on  Semitic 
philology,  Tihetiin,  and  Sanskrit.  Then  besides  all  the 
above  there  is  a  special  OrJenlnl  Institute  presided  over 
hy  our  distinguished  honorary  member  Professor  8nchaii, 
at  which  there  are  seven  prufeasors  of  Chiaese,  Japanese, 
Arabic  ('2),  Turkish,  Swaheli,  and  Herero;  eight  assistant 
professora  on  similar  subjects  (really  even  this  shortest  of 
the  lists  is  too  long  to  read  in  full),  and  five  teachers  of 
the  colloquiiil.  Every  student  at  this  institute — and  they 
numbered  hist  year  no  less  than  160 — has  to  he  a  matri- 
culated member  of  the  University,  and  the  fee  for  the 
whole  set  of  lectures  is  only  5«, 

The  details  in  the  other  cases  are  not  quite  the  same, 
but  they  are  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  I  would  iuvite  your 
Bpedal  atteiilii^n  to  certain  puiats.  In  the  first  place  all 
theao  opportunities  for  Oriental  learning  are  in  addition 
to  the  opprtrtunitiea — and  very  considerable  opportunities — 
provided  in  the  provinces.  Then  they  are  all  provided  in 
olosfl  connection  with  the  national  universities  established 
in  the  various  capitals.  The  mode  of  connection  varies,  but 
the  connection  is  real  and  close.  Then,  besides  the  teachers, 
there  are  also  provided,  in  every  case,  the  necessary 
buildings,  rent  free,  magnificent  libraries,  funds  for  the 
puhlicutioo  of  historical  and  philological  monographs,  and  in 
most  cases  stipends  or  bursaries,  or  grants  of  one  sort  or 
another,  for  poor  students.     The  whulo  of  this  expenditure 
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ia  defrayed  by  tbe  governments;  and  tliongli  the  aam  is 
not  large  cnmpared  with  the  revenues  of  the  various  states, 
it  amounts  in  each  iuat-ance  to  between  twelve  and  eighteen 
thousand  a  year. 

In  Loudon,  on  the  other  hand,  while  we  find  at  University 
and  King's  Colleges  the  names  of  seventeen  gentlemen 
entered  as  professors  or  lecturers  on  Oriental  subjects,  there 
is  only  one  of  them  who  receives  any  salary  at  all,  aud 
that  ia  from  a  private  bequest.  The  rest,  having  to  earn 
their  living  by  such  pursuits  as  are  available  to  them,  are 
thereby  prevented  from  applying  their  time  either  to  their 
work  as  teachers  or  to  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  study.  Tha 
number  of  students,  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  is 
ridiculously  small,  about  one  student  for  each  of  thesa 
professors,  who  are,  unfortunately,  professors  only  in  name. 
And  the  Government  of  England,  as  it  does  nothing  towards 
supplying  teachers,  so  also  for  the  necessary  rooms,  and 
libraries,  and  means  of  publication,  contributes  nothing. 

Now  this  state  of  things,  I  venture  to  say,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  disgrace  to  thia  country — (hear,  hear) — all  the 
more  because,  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  (one  can 
hardly  call  it  benevolent  neutrality)  of  the  Government  in 
this  country,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  exercise 
of  private  initiative,  and  a  notable  amount  of  Oriental 
research,  carried  out  on  an  altruistic  basis.  We  owe, 
indeed,  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  learned  scholars  who, 
without  any  encouragement  from  the  Government  or  from 
their  own  countrymen,  have  upheld  the  honour  of  England 
in  these  matters. 

It  was  an  Indian  scholar,-  Panini,  who  first  laid  the 
basis  of  philology  by  his  work  on  Sanskrit.  An  ever- 
growing interest  in  the  science  of  philology  has  followed 
on  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit,  and  it  has  become  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  to  explain  the  differences  between  the 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Slavonic,  and  Persian  languages. 
This  has  given  us  the  comparative  grammar  of  languages, 
and  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  now  stands  on  the 
aanie  footing  as   the  study   of  Latin   and   Greek.     If  we 
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consider  our  relalioos  witb  India  and  with  the  East, 
I  have  DO  heaitatiun  in  saying  that  for  ua  the  study  uf 
Indian  philology,  and  history,  and  thoui;ht  ia  coriaiuly 
not  less  important  than  that  of  Roman  and  Greek  literature. 
What  is  the  great  Deed  when  two  nations  come  iulo  cIimu 
contact  as  we  do  with  the  Eustern  people?  Tbat  they 
should  thoroughly  understand  each  other  and  acrupuloualv 
respect  the  idioeyncrasies  which  differentiate  them.  Oriental 
studies  havQ  the  great  merit  of  ponerfully  contributing 
to  the  reciprocal  respect  wliioli  is  the  basis  of  continuity 
of  Empire  in  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  different 
races  represent'od.  A  philologist  cannot  of  himself  grasp 
or  explain  the  authors — tbe  autliors  wilh  whom  he  deals — 
unless  hs  gleans  an  idea  of  the  environmetit  in  which  these 
authors  live,  of  the  socirtl  condition  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  tbe  mental  atmosphere  in  which  they  work.  Exactly 
the  same  rule  applies  to  those  who  now  govern  India: 
unless  they  grasp  the  varying  cbaracteristies  of  the  diH'eri-ut 
races  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  friction  is  ineviiahle  na 
tbe  result  of  blunders  due  to  ignorance.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  overrate  the  importance  oE  tbe  revelations 
which  are  due  to  Oriental  research  in  modern  times.  If 
you  are  to  solve  the  problem  of  present  developments  iu 
tbe  East  in  our  own  times,  you  cannot  do  so  wilhout 
consulting  tbe  ancient  and  venerable  records  of  the  pEist. 
No  one  is  more  indebted,  I  maintain,  to  Indian  scboKrs 
than  tbe  statesman  who  feels  the  responsibility  of  ruling 
over  Eastern  nations.  The  neglect  of  Indian  classics  is, 
therefore,  not  merely  a  loss  to  Indian  scholarship:  it  raises 
n  fundamental  issue  with  regard  to  our  governing  capacity 
iu  the  East.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  anyone  to  govern  Euglishmeu  without  any  knowledge 
of  their  history,  their  literature,  their  religious  convictions. 
If  not,  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  nationalities,  the 
study  of  whose  literature,  whose  historj-,  whose  religion  is 
more  and  more  disclosing  to  us  features  of  a  very  high 
order  of  philosaphy,  aud  an  analytical  couceptioa  from  which 
wc  can  certainly  derive  much  pro£t  P 
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I  have  said  enough,  I  lliitik,  to  indicate  to  you  that  to  us 
Englishmen  Onentul  study  is  not  tho  pursuit  of  a  special 
hobby,  but  that  it  is  n  mutter  of  tlie  greatest  and  most 
inimediat«  practical  importance,  and  that  n  new  TiOndon 
TTniversiiy  is  imperatively  needed  lo  fulfil  the  deatiuies  of 
empire  which  are  Iwid  upon  us,     (Cheers.) 

I  shall  only  iiUude  to  on&  or  two  other  niattora  stated  la 
tho  Report,  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  ail  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  in«iitiition  of  the  medal — in  con- 
nection with  which  our  colletif^ie,  Mr.  WoUaston,  has  been 
so  uclive.  There  was  a  ununimouo  feeling  amongst  all 
sciiolara  that  the  first  medal  should  be  given  to  our 
distinguished  friend  Professor  Cowell, 

The  Oriental  fund  has  been  placed  on  a  separate  footing. 
That  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  as  showing 
that  this  Society  at  all  events  is  alive  to  itjj  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  sludy  of  Oriental  languages.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  especially  to  our  colleague  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
who  has  always  taken  the  deepest  interest — (cheers) — in 
this  work. 

Now,  T  regret  dei^ply  that  T  have  to  allude  to  the  death 
of  my  friend  Professor  Iliihler.  No  one  can  feel  more 
than  I  do  what  is  the  loss  to  lilerature  and  to  science  of 
that  eminent  scholar  —  distinguished  in  every  respect;  a 
real  friend  of  this  country,  who  himself  would  have  been 
the  first  to  acknowledge  what  he  owed  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  a  British  oflicial  in  India,  where  he  rendered 
such  excellent  service  as  Inspector  of  Schools  and  at 
the  Elphinstone  College  in  Bombay,  with  which  I  bad 
the  honour  some  time  to  be  connected.  When  we  recall 
the  fact  that  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  India  he 
collected  more  than  5,000  manuscripts  of  a  very  valuable 
character ;  that  he  enriched  the  Libraries  of  Oxford,  of 
Cambridge,  and  of  Berlin  ;  that  he  was  the  head  of  a 
considerable  school,  and  that  his  disciples,  in  their  turn, 
will,  we  hope,  become  eminent  philologists  by  following 
in  hie  footsteps ; — when  we  consider  that  he  was  always 
^nial,  that  he  was  wholly  free  from  pedantry,  and  that  the 
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most  abstruse  problems  under  his  facile  powers  of  lucid 
explanation  seemed  quite  simple — it  is  natural  that  by  those 
of  us  who  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance  and  friendship, 
and  to  whom  he  endeared  himself,  he  will  be  held  in 
honour  as  the  best  type  of  his  generation  of  Oriental 
scholars.     (Cheers.) 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Syed  Ahmad 
Khan,  as  he  was  instrumental  in  starting  an  institution 
which  had  for  its  object  to  promote  learning  among 
Mohammedans.  He  on  many  occasions  made  speeches 
which  showed  what  a  very  well-balanced  mind  he  had, 
and  I  am  sure  that  not  only  Mohammedans  in  India,  but 
those  who  have  lived  in  India  and  who  have  seen  him  at 
his  work,  will  admit  that  he  has  left  a  place  vacant  which 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any  other  Mohammedan  to  fill. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sit  down  without  expressing  my  own 
thanks  to  our  worthy  Secretary.  (Cheers.)  Again  this  year 
the  Society  is  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids  for 
his  constant  activity ;  and  if  the  Journal  is  what  it  certainly 
now  has  become,  one  of  the  foremost  publications  in  Europe 
devoted  to  Oriental  learning,  it  is  primarily  due  to  those 
who  write  in  the  Journal ;  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary pains  which  our  Secretary  takes,  in  order  that  the 
Journal  should  be,  what  it  is,  an  honour  to  this  Society. 
(Cheers.) 

You  will  have  noticed  that  we  propose  as  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Societv  Professor  Kielhorn.  Professor 
Kielhorn  is  so  well  known  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
for  me  to  say  anything. 

With  regard  to  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Siam  it  might 
be  as  well  that  I  should  point  out  that  you  will  find  on  those 
shelves,  among  those  yellow  publications,  evidence  of  the 
admirable  and  profound  scholar  he  is.  He  devotes  himself 
entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  it  is  not  the  less  a 
scholar  whom  we  are  proud  to  honour  because  he  is  a  Prince. 

I  have  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  great  pleasure  in 
asking  you  to  adopt  the  Resolution  which  has  been  so  well 
proposed  and  seconded.     (Carried  unanimously.) 
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Dr.  Ciisl  v/iehed  to  add  a  few  remarks  with  refjard  to  ma 
dear  friend  Professor  Biihler.  They  would  remember  that 
he  was  hero  last  Novemher.  He  was  half  an  EDgUahman, 
as  be  was  brought  up  iu  England,  though  of  German  origin. 
Profeaaor  Max  Miiller  was  going  to  write  hia  Obituary  Notice 
for  the  Journal.  He  was  a  man  of  CO  years  of  age,  a  ripa 
mill  wise  scholar.  Therefore  his  death  was  a  great  loss 
to  Science  and  to  them  all.  His  great  work,  the  Grwidri'sa, 
was  indeed  shared  by  many,  but  still  he  was  the  life  of 
it  itnd  the  founder  of  it.  With  his  Lordship's  leave  ho 
propoaed,  that  this  Society  address  hia  widow  a  letter  of 
condolence.  It  was  such  a  peculiar  and  special  case  that 
he  thought  they  might  do  so. 

Profeamr  JinidaU  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  tha 
motion.  He  thought  that  it  was  a  happy  ihought  as  coming 
from  the  Society,  and  should  be  very  much  appreciated. 

T/if  Secretart/  read  the  Keport  of  a  Special  Committee 
appointed  at  the  March  Council,  and  presided  over  by  tiie 
President  of  the  Society.  The  Report  recommended  the 
Council  that  applicants  for  membership  whose  names  come 
up  for  election  during  the  ensuing  year  might  bo  elected 
members  of  the  Society  on  payment,  without  entrance  fee, 
of  30«.  a  year,  such  members  to  be  designated  library 
members,  and  to  have  all  the  privileges  of  resident  members 
except  the  receipt  of  the  Journal.  He  said  the  Report  of 
this  Committee  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Council, 

Mr.  Brandreth,  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  said  this  was  only 
experimental  for  one  year.  It  had  been  noticed  in  the 
Report  there  had  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
the  resident  subscribers  during  twenty  years,  There  were 
now  only  about  half  what  there  were  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
time,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  residents  of  the 
United  Kingdom  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Loudon  could 
now  pay  30j.  instead  of  three  guineas  as  they  did  then. 
It  was  felt  that  though  for  those  who  are  really  interested 
ia  the  work  of  the  Society  a  three-guinea  subscription  ia 
not  more  than  they  would  think  it  right  to  give,  and  though 
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many  exclusivo  learned  societies,  like  the  Geological  and 
others,  hiid  a  eubscription  of  a  like  amount,  and  thougli  a  few 
popular  members  would  gUdly  give  llie  three  guineaa,  yet 
that  besides  liiof-e  who  are  really  ioterested  in  Oriental 
studies  there  are  a  number  of  people — old  Indians  and 
others  who  have  been  connected  in  their  old  work  with 
the  East — wbo  took  a  more  languid  interest  in  Orientalism, 
but  who  would  aay  that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ought 
to  be  muintnined.  Such  geutleraen,  though  not  willing  to 
pay  three  guineas  a  year,  might  be  willing  to  join  if  the 
rules  allowed  them  lo  do  so  by  paying  'dOs.  a  year  to 
what  they  considered  a  good  cause.  Mr,  Bowring  aUuded 
to  help  from  the  Government.  Well,  though  they  did 
get  nothing  from  the  English  Government,  they  had  £^00 
a  year  from  the  Government  of  India,  and  every  now  and 
then  they  had  a  scare  that  they  would  lose  that  grant. 
But  tlie  best  chance  of  their  getting  Government  support 
was  to  show  that  there  is  sufficient  interest  felt  in  the 
work  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  Council  had  come  to 
tb«  conclusion  that  if  the  Ueport  of  this  Committee  were 
adapted,  a  certain  number  of  those  who  are  more  or  less 
interested  in  Oriental  studies  would  show  that  interest  by 
joining  tlie  Society.  He  had  made  inquiries,  and  found 
several  people  who  were  not  able  or  willing  to  give  the 
three  guineas,  and  who  are  not  so  specially  interested  in 
research  that  they  would  care  to  have  the  Journal,  who, 
nevertheless,  had  sj'mpathy  with  the  Society  and  might 
agree  to  give  30»,  He  felt  that  if  those  who  were  already 
members  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  they  could 
get  many  of  their  friends  to  come  forward  and  support  them 
with  this  3(l«.  subscription  and  add  materially  to  the  funds 
of  the  Society.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  think  any  harm 
would  be  dune  by  trying  it  for  one  year,  and  hoped  all 
those  present  would  do  all  they  could  to  gain  as  many 
additional  members  as  thvy  could  on  these  new  terms.  He 
hoped  that  this  recommendation,  which  had  been  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  Committee,  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Council,  would  be  received  with  approval 
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by  this  meetiiig.  The  effect  would  be  that  for  one  Tear  ' 
we  could  elect  members  in  thi-ee  ways.  Firstly,  30s. 
members  entitled  to  the  Journal;  secondly,  30s.  members 
entitled  to  borrow  books ;  and  thirdly,  three-);uinea  inembera 
entitled  to  both;  and  all  three  would  be  entitled  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  consult  the  books  in  the  library  itself. 

lie  moved :  "That  the  Council  be  authorized  to  carry  out 
fur  one  year  the  recommendittions  embodied  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  rates  of  aubscriptiou,  beariug  date   the    , 
15th  of  March,  1898."  l 

Mr.  ThoingOH  Lyon  had  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding    J 
this  EeBolution,  which    had    been    arrived   at  after   careful     ' 
deliberation  on   the  part  of  the  Council.     Hu  believed    it    ■ 
would  be  an   admirable  step,  and  would  work  beneRoeiitly 
in  two  ways.     In  the  first  pl«ee,  every  person  can  become 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  sum  of  30s.  per  annura  ; 
the  only  difference  between  him  and  the  ordinary  meaiber 
will    be  that  he  will  not   receive  the  Journal,    and  in   tho 
case  of  many  of  the  younger  members  of   the  Soeiely  who 
are    proceeding   to    ludia,  who    are    going    to    travel,   it    ia 
always  a  matter  of  embarrassment  to  them  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  Journal,  and   he   hoped    that  for  that  class 
of  member    this    would    be    an    additional    inducement    to 
them  to  enter. 

In  the  second  place  he  thought  it  would  induce  members 
to  make  their  wives  members  of  the  Society,  because  in 
bouses  where  a  single  copy  of  the  Journal  is  already  taken 
it  is  unnecessary  to  have  another  copy;  and  he  hoped  that 
members  would  take  advantage  of  the  open  door  which 
bad  beea  placed  before  them. 

He  suggested  that  the  interesting  set  of  Ggures  as  to 
Oriental  education  in  the  European  capitals,  drawn  up  by 
the  Secretary,  and  laid  before  them  to-day  in  abstract  by 
the  President,  should  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Report, 
because  he  was  sure  no  more  po'tent  factor  could  be  set 
before  the  public  in  promoting  Oriental  studies  than  those 
very  interesting  figures.  lie  thought  his  Lordship's  remarks 
should  be  printed  aud  placed  ia  the  hands  of  members,  for 
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he  was  sure  ihey  could  have  no  more  solid  argument  in 
strengthcuing  the  hands  of  those  who  wished  lor  the 
eslJiblisbineDt  of  a  siroiUr  sdiool  io  Loiidou,  (Tbo  Reso- 
lution waa  carried  unanimously.) 

Lo)il  Rray :  Ludiea  and  Gentlemen,  the  next  matter 
is  Dot  one  that  requires  many  words.  Uur  friends  iu 
Portugal  are  on  llie  eve  of  celebrating  the  discovery 
by  Vaaco  da  Gamu  of  the  sea  route  to  India.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  Vasco  da  Gama,  ae  Mr.  Reade  will  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  special  research  and  will  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  the  great  navigator.  What  I  wish  to  propose 
is,  that  we  should  give  our  hearty  congratulations  lo 
the  Portuguese  on  this  interesting  occasion.  At  mauy 
points  of  our  territory  ibey  are  our  neighbours,  and 
very  good  neighbours  they  are,  as  I  know  from  personal 
experieDCo  in  Bombay  ;  and  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind 
it  befits  us  lo  show  our  sympathy  with  them  in  tlieir 
rejoicing,  and  therefore  I  propose  that  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  should  send  their  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Lisbon,  on  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  India,  by  their  illustrious 
countryman,  Vasco  da  Gama. 

Lord  Loch  :  I  have  great  pleasure,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
in  seconding  the  resolution  which  has  been  moved.  Vasco 
da  Gama  wna  a  bold  sailor,  a  good  navigator,  and  a  brave 
pioneer,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  interest  not 
only  to  follow  him  in  his  adventurous  voyage  when  he 
stretched  across  the  Atlantic  nearly  to  Brazil  before  turning 
to  the  south-east  towards  the  Cape,  but  also  to  endeavour  to 
trace  aftiir  rounding  the  Cape  his  course  up  the  eastern 
uoasl  of  Africa.  I  am  sorry  having  to  speuk  before  hcariug 
Mr.  Reade's  paper  respecting  Vasco  da  Gama,  but  he 
appears  to  have  met  in  som&  places  on  the  eaiit  coast 
of  Africa  an  amount  of  civilization  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  same  places  at  the  present  day,  supposing  that  we  are 
correct  in  our  knowledge  witL  regard  lo  the  purlicular 
Bpota  to  which  reference  is  made.  Whether  Vasco  da 
Guma  was   the   tirsi   who   passed    the   Cape ;    or  whether 
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Bartolomeo  Dmz  or  Johaa  y  fante  was  the  first,  does  not 
much  matter.  For,  if  either  of  these  did  paaa  tlie  Cape, 
the}'  did  not  realize  what  they  had  done  ;  whereas  Vasco  da 
Gama  did  realize  that  he  had  opened  that  passage  to  India 
and  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  Hia  subsequent  visit 
to  India  was  somewhat  marred  with  a  certain  amount  of 
harshness  of  conduct  towards  the  natives,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  compare  the  stale  of  feeling  which  existed  in  thoae 
days  with  what  exists  in  the  present  days,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  consider  that  his  conduct  in  that  matter 
in  any  way  deteriorated  from  hia  great  services,  and  from 
the  brilliant  courage  that  led  to  discoveries  that  led  to  the 
rupid  development  of  commerce  between  the  western  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  world.  I  have  groat  pleasure  ia 
supporting  the  resolution  that  ha«  been  moved  by  Lord  Reay 
that  we  should  address  the  Society  in  Lisbon  and  congratulate 
them  upon  the  Centenary  Anniversary  of  bis  great  work, 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Reade  rose  to  support  the  resolulion  of  sympathy 
with  the  organizers  of  the  Centenary  of  Vasco  da  Gama. 
He  thought  the  Society  wero  justified  in  expressing  their 
sympathies  with  the  Portuguese  in  hoiiouriiig  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  discovery  of  India  by  Vasco  da  Gama — 
(cheers) — and  for  the  following  reasons.  Mr.  Keade  then 
read  the  very  interesting  paper  which  he  had  kindly 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  and  which  ia 
printed  in  full,  as  an  article,  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Lord  Reay:  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
Mr.  Reade  haa  given  ns  an  admirable  paper,  which  is  full 
of  original  suggestions,  and  I  beg  to  move  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Reade,    (This  was  carried  unanimously.) 

May  25. —  Special  Meeting:  Medal  Day.  Lord  Reay 
(President)  in  the  Chair. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

It  was  announced  that— 
Mr.  Uermon  Miesegaes,  Mr.  Arthur  Leviea, 

Mr.  G.  F.  Sheppurd,  Mr.  J.  W.  R«id, 
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General  Sir  Peter  Luiuadeii, 
Mr.  A.  V.  Kaniucliaudra  Iyer, 


Mr.  W.  Morns  BeRufort, 

Mr.  W.  S.  SetoL-Karr, 

Sir  Eobert  H.  Daviea, 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Lord  Real/ :  I  oonaider  it  a  very  grwit  honour  to  perforra 
on  this  occovioQ  the  duty,  pleusant  at  all  limes,  to  recognize 
real  merit.  This  Society  hue  been  fortimate  in  being  allowed 
to  confer  i\&  Medal  for  the  Erst  time  on  oQe  of  its  most 
distinguished  members, 

Your  conquent^,  air,  are  of  &  more  esalted  nature  than 
territorial  coiiqueBts;  not  only  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  but  alsu  on  account  of  tlio  uieans  by  whicii  they 
have  been  obtained. 

You  have  been  indefatigable;  you  have  been  versstile. 
You  are  a  botanist;  you  are  an  authority  on  the  old  Welsh 
language,  and  you  have  lectured  ou  Fiili  and  on  Persian 
literature.  You  have  kept  up  your  classical  scholarship, 
■nd  your  lei^^ure  hoars  are  spent  in  the  company  of  Italian 
und  Spanish  authors. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  feature  in  your  illnstrioua  career 
to  which  I  must  refer,  aud  that  is  your  generous  reoognition 
of  the  labour  of  others,  and  of  (be  valuable  aid  you  received 
from  such  ludiau  scholars  as  Pandit  Ratua  Narayaiia, 
Maherha  Chandra  Nyiiya  Uutim,  and  others. 

Nor  can  I  adequalnly  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  from  the  younger  scholars  on  whom  you  have 
lavished  the  treasures  of  learnicig  and  the  immense  resources 
of  varied  knowledge  which  you  possess.  Thereby  you 
have  bequeathed  to  us  a  phalanx  of  younger  Orientalists 
on  wbom  ne  build  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  English 
soholarsbip.  Their  names  are  already  inscribed  in  the 
roll  of  distinguished  Orientiillsle,  Let  me  mention  some: 
Neil,  Webster,  liendall,  Fru.neia.  Rouse,  Tiiomas,  Misa 
Ridding,  and  FilzGerald  (whiim  you  instigated  to  give  us 
his  version  of  Omar  Kliayyam)  ;  and  the  work  of  other  men 
has  shone  brighter  because  you  consented  to  edit  and 
complete    it.      I    need    hardly    recall    such    instances    as 
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ElphinBlone's    History   of    India,    Wilson's   Eigveda,    and 
Goldstiitker'a  treatise  on  th«  orlliodox  Brahmiii  Philosophy. 

Ab  eai'iy  aa  1843  you  contributed  to  tbe  Asiatic  JourDal 
graceful    and    accurate    versions    of    Persian    poems.      Tha 
founder  of  our  Sticiety,  Horace  Haymun  AVilson,  was  your 
teacher.      Your  first  work   on  Prakrit  Graramar   appeared   i 
in  1854.     Presently  I  sbalL  allude  to  your  publications  in 
India.       Let    me    here   mention    the    collection    of  legends 
about   dialiuguished    Buddhists    which    appeared    in   188(1,  J 
and  in   which   your  pupil,   Mr.  Neil,  was  your  co-editor,  i 
and   the  translation  of  the  Jittukas   from   tho  Pilli,  which   : 
at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  llhya  Davids  you  uodertook 
to    superintend.      The    three    -volumes     are     due    to    Mr. 
Cbatmers,    and    the    two    others    to    your    pupils    Sir.    Neil 
and  Mr.  Rouse.     In    1893    you  gave  us  the  ^Sanskrit  text 
of  the  Buddha  Charita,  and  in  IS^4  its  translation.     And  J 
in  1897  the  first  work  published  at  tbe  cost  of  the  Society  1 
itself   in   our  revived  Oriental  Translation   Fund  was   the  < 
Harsba   Charita,   in    which    you    had    tbe    co-operation   of 
another  of  your  pupils,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Although  we  honour  you  primarily  as  our  most 
eminent  S:iiiakrit  scliolur,  we  are  most  det'jily  grateful  to 
you  that  you  have  opened  up  new  avenues,  and  that  you 
have  taught  us  that  Indian  literature  has  to  be  explored 
in  many  directions. 

We  cannot  forget  that  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  Indian 
epeculative  thought.  When  you  were  in  India  you  grappled 
with  texts,  difficult  as  much  by  reason  of  their  abstruse 
thought  as  by  reason  of  tbe  language  in  which  those  tboughta 
were  expressed.  We  hail  you  as  tlie  pioneer  in  philosophical 
research  which  is  invaluable  to  arrive  at  sound  concluaiooB 
on  the  evolution  of  human  thought. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  sir,  that  you  havo  revealed  to 
us  a  civilization,  and  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  our 
race  are  those  who  supply  us  with  tbe  materials  to  uuder- 
stAnd  the  mysteries  of  the  East,  which  elude  our  grasp 
almost  as  much  as  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
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Philological  research,  aa  interpreted  by  you,  sir,  ia 
EcientiOc  reaenrch  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  The  leading 
olmrocterialia  of  scientific  research  is  that  we  are  couBtantly 
lifting  a  fold  of  the  veil.  Your  life,  air,  has  heen  a  life 
of  unveiling.  But  the  result  has  been  the  same  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  scientific  research.  As  we  petielrjitie  deeper 
into  ull  these  mysteries,  wo  are  on  ihe  one  hand  more 
(ronvini;ed  of  ihe  limil.a  of  our  knowledge,  nnd  on  the  other 
hand  more  lost  in  veneration  of  the  author  of  ull  these 
wonders.  Whilst  too  many  vulgar  productions  were 
attracting  tlic  public  eye  in  East  and  West,  you  were,  in 
tUo  seclusion  of  your  great  University,  widening  our  horizon 
by  enlarging  the  domain  of  classicul  studies  in  an  imposing 
array  of  volumes  which  all  contain  new  facts.  We  are 
well  aware  that  you  have  never  sought  any  other  reward 
than  that  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  satisfaction  of 
revealing  to  a  limited  circle  of  students  an  unknown  world. 

Some  discoveries  are  attended  with  resulU  partly  bene- 
ficial, partly  disiislrous,  scattering  ruin  and  demorallzatiun. 
Your  discoveries  have  not  stirred  any  evil  passions;  but 
they  have  stirred  tlie  world  of  learning,  Pioua  founders 
of  endowments  are  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  succeeding 
generations.  Orientalists  of  future  generations  will  look 
upon  you  as  Ihe  pious  founder  of  un  endowment  which 
cannot  perish,  and  which  is  the  creation  of  your  own 
genius. 

Your  reward  has  been  intangible,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  a  reward  which  fulls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  men.  If 
a  jury  were  empanelled  of  all  the  Orientalists  of  Europe, 
and  if  the  Order  of  Merit  had  to  be  bestowed  ou  an  English 
Orientalist,  I  have  no  doubt  ihey  would  bestow  it  on  you. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  no  claim  to  represent 
l^uropean  Orientalists ;  but  in  asking  you,  sir,  to  accept  this 
Medal,  we  are  convinced  that  our  award  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  all  those  who  hove  followed  with  ever 
increasing  admiration  the  disinterested  manner  in  which 
you  have  set  an  example  to  all  future  generations  of  liritish 
scholars. 
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Profemor  Doughs  :  l[y  Lord,  I>adies  and  Gentlemen, — 
I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  add  a  not« 
of  congratulation  to  Professor  Co  well  on  the  present 
uiiBpicious  occasion.  Profeesof  Cowell  has,  as  we  all  know, 
worked  eo  long  and  so  well  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  literature 
that  everyone  interested  in  Oriental  studies  must  rejoice 
that  a  recognition  of  his  many  and  varied  labours  should 
now  have  been  tuude  by  this  Society.  But  it  must  also  be 
agreed  that  the  Council  are  to  be  congratnlrited  on  having 
confeiTed  this  first  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  on  this 
great  scholar ;  although,  in  this  case,  the  usual  difficulty 
of  choosing  from  among  the  scholars  of  a.  nation  the  ono 
who  ie  to  be  considered  the  greatesit  and  the  best,  has 
been  simplified  by  the  pre-eminent  position  which  Professor 
Cowell  holds.  The  Council  are  also,  in  my  opinioD,  to  ba 
congratulated  on  having  established  eo  high  a  standard  of 
Buliolarafaip  an  qualification  for  the  possession  of  the  Society's 
Medal.  Doubtless  succeeding  aspirants  to  the  honour  will 
have  some  cause  of  complaint  against  Professor  Cowell  for 
having  set  them  so  difficult  an  example  to  follow;  hut 
a  medal  easily  won  and  lightly  given  is  of  no  value,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Council  will  not  in 
the  future  de^jart  in  any  very  appreciable  degree  from  the 
high  level  of  scholarship  which  they  have  to-day  associated 
with  the  coveted  honour. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Wollaiton:  It  is  the  wish  of  the  President 
that  as  Chairman  of  the  Medal  Committee  I  should  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  object  with  which  the  Gold  Medal 
of  this  Society  was  founded.  In  the  expressive  language 
of  the  East,  "  to  hear  is  to  obey." 

You  are  probably  all  aware  that  the  raison  d'ilre  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  to  foster  and  encourage  Oriental 
learning;  and  what  steps,  it  may  be  asked,  are  taken  to 
secure  this  object?  In  the  first  place,  the  Council,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  destinies  of  the  Society,  is  elected  annually 
from  amongst  the  foremost  Oriental  scholars  of  the  day, 
regard  being  had,  so  far  as  is  possible,  that  every  branch 
of  study  shall  be  represented,  for  a  moLueiifs  reflection  will 
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serve  to  show  thnt  unless  the  Council  h  cosmopolitan  in 
its  composition  tliere  is  a  danger — pcrhap*,  indeed,  a 
oert«inty — that  some  paths  of  research  will  be  unexplored, 
while  others  will  secure  an  undue  degree  of  attention.  All 
this,  however,  would  be  comparatively  useless  were  it  not 
that  ever  sinoe  the  foundation  uf  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
the  Council  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  as  their 
Presidents  men  of  distinguished  and  worldwide  reputation. 
T  will  name  but  two  representatives  of  bygone  days,  but 
I  am  confident  that  we  all  here  present  are  prepared  to 
pay  to  them  the  homage  of  admiration  and  respect — Sir 
Bartle  Frere  and  my  very  dear  friend  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 

Nor  are  the  Council  less  favoured  as  regards  the  President 
of  to-day — Lord  Reay — whom  we  are  proud  to  welcome  on 
Uii.t  auspicious  occasion.  Profoundly  versed  in  the  languages 
and  literature  of  the  West,  his  Lordship  took  to  the  East 
a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  this  learning  opened 
Up  to  him,  and  as  a  statesman  in  the  highest  position 
in  Western  India  he  drew  to  himself  all  shades  of  Native 
opinion  to  a  degree  which  has  been  rarely  equalled  and 
never  surpassed.  It  is  not  matter  of  astonishment  that 
under  Lord  Reay's  able  guidance  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
has  attained  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  leaves  little  or 
nothing  to  he  desired. 

Passing  over  with  the  briefest  allusion  the  library,  which 
contains  the  learning  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  land,  and 
the  Journal,  which  emboilies  the  researches  of  the  intellectual 
JijBst,  I  think  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
has  a  splendid  record  so  far  as  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  foster  Oriental  scholarship;  but  it  must  he  avowed  that 
OS  regards  scholars  ahsoUitely  nothing  baa  been  done  to 
help  them  on  their  road,  for  the  reason  that  no  means  existed 
of  doing  anything  in  this  direction.  Yet  withal  it  comes  to  ^ 
all  of  ua  at  some  perioti  during  "life's  fitful  fever,"  when 
the  horizou  of  life  is  diirk  and  cloudy,  that  the  soul  of 
poor  fallen  humanity  oraves  with  an  unspeakable  longing 
for  a  ray  of  sympathy — n  flash  of  commendation.  So  it 
dtanced  that  when  it  was  determined  to  mark  in  some  way 
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the  Society's  appreciation  of    the  national   blefisinga  whielLl 
have  fallowed  in   the  wake  of   our  Siivereigii's  proloaged  , 
reign   of   sixty  years,   it   was   deemed   advisable   to   found 
a  Gold  Medal   to  bo  given    every  third  year  to  some  one 
in    the    front   rank    of    Orient-al    scholars,    as    a    meana    of    , 
encouragement  and  a  source  of  pride,  io   the  hope — I  had 
almost  said  the  espectntion — that  such  a  medal  would  fill 
the  place  in  the  world  of  Easl.ern   learning  which  is  hoH   , 
by    tlie    Medal    of    the    Royal   Society    in     tlie    realms   ol  J 
philosophy  and  science.  I 

The   lot  has   fallen,  as   you   are   aware,  upon   Frofeaaor  | 
Cowell,  and  I  will  only  add  to  the  eloquent  remark  of  our  I 
President  an  expression  of  hope,  in  which  I  am  confident  j 
you  will  all  join — that  amidst  the  many  high  honours  whtoh  | 
during  his  lengthened  career  have  been  bestowed  upon  on*  I 
of  England's  most  illustrious  sons,  not  the  least  appreciative, 
not  the  least  distinguished,  and,  it  may  fain  be  hoped,  not 
the  least  coveted,  is  the  Gold  Medal  of  tlie  Royal  Asiatie 
Society  this  day  received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Reay. 

Proffisor  Cowell:  My  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— 
I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  great  honour  which 
you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  value  it  all  the 
mote  since  I  may  recognize  in  it  a  sign  that  I  have 
not  failed  in  my  life's  old  dream  of  spending  my  days 
in  teaching.  When  I  was  young  some  dear  friends  of 
mine  used  to  urge  me  to  think  of  taking  Holy  Orders; 
but  I  always  told  them  that  my  hope  (unlikely  as  it  then 
seemed  to  be  realized)  was  to  be  a  professor  in  some 
college  far  away  in  India.  At  that  time,  nearly  sixty  yeara 
ago,  India  was  far  less  known  than  it  is  now;  it  was 
immensely  further  off  materially  as  well  as  mentally. 
Edward  FitzGerald  once  said  to  his  old  friend  Major  Moor, 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency  (who  lived  near  him  at  Beatings), 
that  the  very  word  India  gave  him  the  feeling  of  something 
dark  and  mysterious.  The  old  Major,  who  knew  no 
Sanskrit  or  Comparative  Philology,  but  who  at  any  rate 
knew  Hindustani,  replied  that  it  might  well  bs  so,  for 
'  dark '   was   the  meaning    of    the   word   Hintivi.      I   early 
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■  the  spell  of  that  w.ird.  It  was  in  1841  thnt 
Sir  William  Jones  lirat  awoke  in  ray  mind  an  interest  in 
India  and  the  Eitat.  I  owe  the  bent  of  ray  life  to  his 
"PoeseoB  AHiatioae  Coratnentarii,"  a  Latin  treatise  on 
Arabic  ond  I'ersian  poetry,  in  imitation  of  Itisbop  Lowtli'H 
book  on  Hebrew  poetry.  There  was  a  copy  of  Jones" 
works  in  the  Public  Library  iit  Ipswich  ;  and  during  the 
siituiner  of  1S41  I  used  in  read  in  the  early  momingM 
the  "Comnientarii."  wbii.h  fills  the  sixth  volume,  and  the 
tmnslution  of  (,'Hkuntalii  or  tlie  Fatal  King  in  tbe  ninth 
Tolame,  while  ray  days  were  given  to  Latia  and  Greek  at 
the  (Jrammar  School.  I  well  remember  the  joy  of  fiudinf; 
a  Persian  grammar  among  his  works,  and  I  sum  learned 
the  character,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  ^^lonsai-y  at  the 
end,  began  to  study  the  antliolii>,'y  of  beuutiful  extracts 
by  which  he  illustrates  his  rules.  It  was  with  Jones' 
Knimmar  that  some  thirteen  years  aft-prwards,  at  Oxford, 
I  gave  FitiGenild  his  first  lea>ioa  in  the  Persian  alphabet. 
Id  1S4I,  in  the  October  number  of  the  RHuhai-gh  Revie'c, 
Maimulay  pnblished  hia  brilliaiit  essuy  oa  Warren  Ilasl.ings. 
I  TvaA  it  with  great  interest;  liut  what  I  best  remember 
ID  connection  with  that  number  is,  that  in  the  list  of  nev 
publications  ut  the  end  there  vas  adverlttied  tbe  first  edition 
of  Professor  II.  II.  Wilson's  Saoskrit  Qrumraar.  I  saved 
up  my  Chrirtraas- boxes  and  purchased  a,  copy  for  my  own. 
Of  course  I  found  Sanskrit  far  too  hard,  and  so  the  book 
had  Xo  lie  on  my  shelves  a*  a  hope  and  incitement  for 
the  future;  but  I  returned  meanwhile  to  ray  PerBian  and 
worked  on  as  well  as  I  could  by  myself  at  the  Sliiibniimah 
and  H^liz.  8oon  after  this  I  was  introduced  to  Culonel 
Hockley,  an  old  Itombay  officer  who  was  settled  in  Ipswich. 
He  Was  an  enth untastic  student  of  Persian,  and  I  read 
with  him  Jaml's  Yiisaf  and  Zulaikha.  He  was  my  fir!<t 
teacher  in  Persian — ray  guide  into  the  unknown  Oriental 
world. 

Now  this  leads  mo  at  once  U)  the  main  point  which  I  wish 
to  impress  on  my  audience — the  power  which  our  enthusiasm 
and  tiympiithy  can  always  exercise  ou  others,  wherever  wo 
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may  be  placed,  I  can  give,  indeetl,  an  infinitely  more 
important  example  of  this  than  my  pereonal  rem  in  lac  en  oe 
of  Colonel  Hockley;  for  it  waa  an  Indian  civilian  who 
first  kindled  tbe  flame  of  .Sanskrit  scholarship  in  Germany. 
An  Indian  civilian,  Alexander  Hamilton,  happened,  to  bo 
Travelling  in  France  in  May,  180-J,  when  Napoleon,  enraged 
ut.  the  sudden  renewal  of  hostilities,  caused  every  English 
traveller  in  France  to  be  arrested  at  once  without  any 
warning.  Ilarailton  remained  a  prisoner  in  France  till 
1808,  but  his  time  was  not  thrown  away;  he  did  good 
service  to  England  and  India  during  his  enforced  exile. 
lie  had  studied  Sanskrit  in  India  ;  and  while  he  spent 
the  long  years  in  Paris  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Augustus  von  Schlegel,  and  introduced  him  to  the  new 
language  and  literature.  Schlegel  caught  the  enthusiasm, 
und  afterwards  edited  and  translated  the  Hitopade^a,  Bliaga- 
vadgitii,  and  Ramiiyana,  atid  thus  began  the  illustrious 
series  of  German  Sanskritista,  to  whom  Europe  and  India 
tiwe  such  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

There  is  nothing  more  iaterestiog  than  to  trace,  where 
it  is  possible,  these  electric  currents  of  influence;  but  how 
many  such  there  must  be  which  we  can  never  know!  Eacb 
of  us  can  exercise  this  influence  around  us,  to  help  on  that 
''  investigation  of  arts,  sciences,  and  literature,  in  relation 
10  Asia,"  for  which  our  Society  was  founded.  Many  of 
my  bearers  know  '  the  great  sentence,'  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  t<d  ham  aii,  "  that  art  thou," 
which  is  to  tell  tbe  neophyte  that  he  himself  is  the  Brahma 
whom  he  seeks  to  know — that  he  himself  is  a  part  of  the 
All.  We  may  shrink  from  accepting  this  dictum  in  its 
highest  meaning;  but  I  think  we  may  all  cordially  accept 
its  teaching  in  our  own  practical  life.  To  speak  for 
a  moment  in  the  technical  language  of  Hindu  philosophy, 
we  may  reject  it  as  &  j)ayamartlnka  truth,  to  oin-»i>?  6v;  but 
we  may  embrace  it  as  a  guiding  voice  in  the  vi/avaharika 
'world,'  Plato's  tA  ^aLvofxevct — the  practical  world  of  tho 
ayopd  and  the  eKKXrjaia.  Tat  tvam  mi,  "that  art  thou," 
may  well  ring  in  our  ears  when  we  would  join  any  great 
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movement,  whether  it  be  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  philan- 
thropy, politics,  science,  or  literature.  Each  of  us  can  feel 
that  he  is  himself  a  part  of  the  movement ;  he  has  a  share 
in  its  work — a  personal  stake  in  its  success.  All  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  are  fellow- workers 
in  a  noble  cause.  "  Lux  ex  oriente "  is  their  motto ;  to 
help  in .  the  diffusion  of  that  light  is  their  work.  The 
several  generations  of  members  pass  away,  but  they  are 
all  continuously  linked  together  by  their  common  aim ;  and 
the  former  and  the  present  members  are  all  parts  of  one 
long  series, 

''Et  quasi  cursores  vita'i  lampada  tradunt." 

June  10. — Sir  Raymond  West  (Vice-President)  in  tlie 
Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Sir  Donald  C.  Macnabb,  K.C  S.I., 
Mr.  R.  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews,  and 
Mr.  R.  L.  Tottenham 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth  read  a  paper  on  "Landscape  in 
Indian  Poetry."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr. 
Furnivall,  Miss  Ridding,  Mr.  A.  Rogers,  Mr.  Lewin 
Bo  wring,  Mr.  Virchand  Gandhi,  and  Sir  Raymond  West 
took  part. 


II.     Contents  of  Forf>ign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.   Vienna  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  xii,  No.  1, 

Steinschneider  (M.).     Heilmittelnamen  der  Araber. 
Thomas  (F.  W.).     Subandhu  and  Bana. 
Bang  ( W.).    Zur  Erklarung  der  koktiirkischen  Inschriften. 
Miiller  (Fr.).     Die   Einleitung   zum  Ganjeshayagan  aus 
dem  Pahlawi  ins  deutsche  iibersetzt. 

Meissner  (B.).     Babylonische  Leichenfeierlichkeiten. 
Stein  (M.  A.).     Kampana  in  the  RajataranginL 
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TI.   JoiTBSAL  Asr^TieuK.     S6rii?  9,  Toiaa  si,  No.  I. 

Rouvicr  (J,).     Les  ^res  de  Tripoli's  de  Phi^nicie. 

Siilih  Z^ky  EfEendi,  NotatioQ  algebrique  cliez  les 
OrientRUX. 

Devi^ria  (G.).     Stele  Si-Hia  (^e  Lpang  Tcheou. 

Chabot  (J.  B.).  Uae  lettre  de  Bar-Hebreus  an  CAlliolk-os 
Denha  1". 

De  Vogii^  (M.  le  Marquis).    Notes  d'epigrnphie  arameenne. 

III,  ZEITBCHBin  DER  Dl 

Jaoobi  (H.)-  Tiber  das  Verballniss  der  buddhiatiaeUen 
rbilcioopliie  Hum  Sankhya-Toga  und  die  Bedeutung  der 
ff  id  Unas. 

JJtildeke  (Th.).  Zur  tendenziosea  Geslaltmig  der 
TTrseschichte  des  I  slams. 

Barth  (J.).  Zur  Kritik  und  Erklarung  dea  Diwans  Hatim 
Tejjs. 

De  Goeje  (J.).     Paltiel-Djmihar. 

Bdbtlingk  (0,).  Eritisclie  Bemerkungen  zu  Hiranya- 
kcfiins  Grliyasiitra. 

BribtHngk  {0.}.     tjber  Brnbibiivnrta, 

Noldoke  (Tb.).     Zur  syrischen  Lexikographie. 

Piscbel  (R.).     RSvnnavabo,  7,  62. 
^   Mann    (0.).     Quellenstudien  zur  Goscbicbte  des  Abmed 
Sab  Durrani  {1747-1773). 

Hiiart  (CI.).  Zu  Vollers  Beitrage  zur  Jlenntniss  der 
arabiscben  Spracbe  in  Agypten. 

Foy  (W,).  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  der  susiscfaca 
AchaemeiiideninscLrifteu. 

iScbwally  (Fr.).     Lexikaliscbe  Studicn. 

Hardy  (E.).  Der  Grbya-Rilus  I'rutyavarohana  inn  Pali- 
Eanon. 

Radloff  (W.).     Zum  Kudatku  Bilik. 

Fraeiikel  (S ).  Benierkungen  zu  der  syriaoben  Obronik 
des  Jahres  846. 

IV.  ABnAKDLrNOEX    BEE    KnMr.t.    Ae.IDKMIF.    deb    WlSSESSCn.VFTEH 

m  Behun,  1897. 
Erman  (A.).     Bruchstiicke  koptiacber  Yolkslitteratur. 
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III.     Obituary    Notices, 
Gm-g  Biihler,  1837-98, 

It  is  not  often  that  the  death  of  a  scholar  startles  and 
grieves  his  fulluw-workera  aa  the  death  uf  my  old  friend, 
JJr.  Biihler,  haa  startled  sad  grieved  us  all,  whether  in 
Germany,  England,  France,  or  India.  Sanskrit  scholarship 
bus  indeed  been  nnfortujiate ;  it  has  often  lost  young  and 
most  promising  scholars  in  the  very  midst  of  their  career; 
and  tiiough  Dr.  Biihler  was  sixly-one  years  of  age  when  he 
died,  he  was  still  so  young  and  vigorous  in  body  and  mind 
that  he  made  us  forget  his  uge,  holding  bia  place  valiantly 
anion^  tlje  irpof^a^oi  of  the  small  army  of  genuine  Indian 
Students,  and  confidently  looking  forward  to  many  victories 
and  couquests  that  were  still  in  store  for  him.  By  many  of 
us  he  was  considered  almost  indispensable  for  the  successful 
progress  of  Sanskrit  scholarship — but  who  is  indif^pen sable 
in  this  world  ? — and  great  hopes  were  centred  ou  him  as 
likely  to  spread  new  liglit  on  some  of  the  darkest  corners 
ju  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature. 

On  the  8th  of  April  last,  while  enjoying  alone  in  a  small 
boat  a  beautiful  evening  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  he  seems 
to  have  lost  an  oar,  and  in  trying  to  recover  it,  tu  have 
overbalanced  himself.  As  we  think  of  the  cold  waves 
closing  over  our  dear  friend,  we  feel  stunned  and  speech- 
less before  so  great  and  cruel  a  calamity.  It  seems  to 
disturb  the  regular  and  harmonious  working  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  which  each  man  arranges  fur 
himself  and  interprets  in  bis  own  way.  It  makes  us  feel 
the  littleness  and  uncertiiinty  of  all  our  earthly  plans, 
however  important  and  safe  they  may  seem  in  our  own 
eyes.  He  who  for  so  many  years  was  the  very  life  of 
Sanskrit  scholarship,  who  helped  us,  guided  ua,  corrected 
us  in  our  different  rescarohea,  is  gone;  and  yet  we  niuel, 
go  on  aa  well  as  we  can,  and  try  to  honour  his  memory 
in  the  best  way  in  which  it  may  be  honoured — not  by 
idle  tears,  but  by  honest  work. 
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Tfon  hoc  praecipaum  amfeorum  munus  esl,  protect  (fi*^" 
functiim  ignavo  qufstu,  sed  quae  i'oluerit  mfmiimse,  qitaa  * 
nuindaverit  exseqtii. 

A  scholar's  life  is  best  written  in  his  own  books  ;  and 
though  I  have  promised  to  write  a  biographical  notice  for 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  which  ha 
took  BO  warm  and  active  bh  interest,  I  have  to  confess  ' 
thut  of  the  personal  ci  re  u  in  stances  of  my  old  friend. 
Dr.  Buhler,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  What  I  know  of 
him  are  his  books  and  pamphlets  as  they  came  out  in 
rapid  succession,  and  were  always  sent  to  me  by  fheif 
author.  Our  long  aud  never  iuterrupted  friendship  waa 
chiefly  literary,  and  for  many  years  had  tj  be  carried  on 
by  correspondence  only.  He  was  a  man  who,  when  ouce 
one  knew  him,  was  always  the  smne.  He  had  his  heart 
in  the  right  place,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  his  words. 
He  never  spoke  differently  to  different  people,  for,  like 
a  brave  and  honest  man,  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
opifiious.  He  thought  what  he  said,  he  never  thought 
what  he  ought  to  say.  He  belonged  to  no  cli't/iie,  he  did 
not  even  try  to  found  what  is  called  a  school.  He  had 
many  pupils,  followers,  and  admirers,  but  tbey  knew  but 
too  well  that  though  be  praised  them  and  helped  them  on 
whenever  he  could,  he  detested  nothing  more  than  to  be 
praised  by  his  pupils  in  return.  It  was  another  charming 
feature  of  his  character  that  he  never  forgot  any  kindness, 
however  small,  which  one  had  rendered  him.  He  was 
krita^iia  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  I  bad  been  able, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  bis  career,  to  render  him  a 
small  service  by  obtaining  for  bim  an  appointment  in 
India.  He  never  forgot  it,  and  whenever  there  was  an 
opportunity  he  proved  his  sincere  attachment  to  me  by 
ever  so  many  small,  but  not  therefore  less  valuable,  acts 
of  kindness.  We  always  exchanged  our  books  and  our 
views  on  every  subject  that  occupied  our  interest  in 
Sanskrit  scholarship,  and  though  we  sometimes  differed, 
we  always  kept  in  touch.  We  agreed  thoroughly  on  one 
point — that   it  did  not   matter   tc/io   was    right,   but  only 
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whnt  wns  right.  Most,  of  the  work  llint  had  to  he  doiiu 
by  Sanskrit  scliolars  iu  the  past,  and  will  have  to  be 
done  for  some  time  to  come,  is  neceaaarily  pioneer  work, 
and  pioneers  must  bold  together  even  though  they  are 
separated  at  times  while  reconnoitring  in  dilferenl  direulions. 
Biihler  cnuld  hold  his  own  with  great  pc rtiaacity ;  but  bo 
never  forgot  that  in  the  progress  of  knowledji^e  tlie  leit  foot 
is  us  essenliul  as  the  right.  No  one.  however,  was  more  willing 
to  confess  a  misl^ake  than  be  wtig  when  he  saw  ihiit  be  hud 
been  in  the  wrong.  He  wus,  in  tact,  one  of  the  few  acliolara 
with  whom  it  vaa  a  reul  pleasure  to  differ,  because  be  was 
always  Btriiigbtfurward,  and  bt-cause  there  was  nothing  mean 
or  aeilisb  in  liim,  whether  he  defended  the  PQrra-pakaba,  the 
Uttara-pakaba,  or  the  Siddhinta. 

Of  the  circurii stances  of  bis  life,  all  I  know  is  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  that  he  was  born  at  Bomtel, 
lath  July,  1S37,  near  Nienburg.  in  the  then  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  thst  he  frequented  the  publio  school  at  Hanover, 
and  at  185-5  went  ti  the  University  of  Giittiugen.  The 
professors  who  chiefly  tauoht  and  influeuced  him  there 
wore  Sauppe,  E.  Curtius,  Ewuld,  and  Benfey.  P'or  ibe  last 
he  felt  a  wpll-desorved  and  almost  enthusiastic  admiration. 
He  wa«  no  doubt  Beufey's  greatest  pupil,  and  we  can  beat 
understand  his  own  work  if  we  remember  in  what  school 
he  was  brought  up.  After  taking  his  degree  iu  1858  be 
vent  to  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford,  in  order  to  copy  and 
collate  Sanskrit  and  chiefly  Vediu  MSS.  It  was  in  London 
and  Oxford  that  our  acquaintance,  and  very  soon  our 
friendship,  began.  I  quickly  recognized  in  him  the  worthy 
pupil  of  Benfey.  He  hid  learnt  how  to  distinguish  between 
whut  was  tnily  important  in  Sanskrit  literature  and  what 
was  not,  and  from  an  early  time  had  fixed  his  attention 
chiefly  on  its  historical  aspeats.  It  was  the  fashion  for 
II  time  to  imagine  that  it'  one  had  learnt  Sanskrit 
grammar,  and  was  able  to  construe  a  few  texts  that  bad 
been  published  anl  translatDd  before,  one  was  a  Sanskrit 
scholur.  Bublor  looked  upon  this  kind  of  scholarship  us 
good   enough   fur    the    culijiia   proj'aiium,   but   no  one   was 
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a  real  scholar  in  his  eyes  wlio  could  not  stand  on  his  own 
feet,  and  fight  his  own  wiiy  tlirough  new  texta  and  crnn- 
luenluriea,  who  could  not  publieii  what  had  not  beea 
published  before,  who  could  not  translate  what  had  not 
been  translated  before,  llisiakes  were,  of  course,  unavoid- 
uble  in  thia  kind  of  pioneering  work,  or  what  is  called 
origiaal  reRearcli,  but  such  mialukcs  are  no  disgrace  to 
a  scholar,  but  rather  an  honour.  Where  should  we  be  but 
for  the  mistakes  of  Bopp  and  Burnuuf,  of  Ohamputlioa  and 
Tulhot  P 

Though  Biibler  hud  learnt  from  Benfey  the  importanos  ^ 
of  Vedic  studies  as  tlie  true  fouudation  of  Sanskrit  sobolar- 
ship,  and  liad  devoted  much  time  to  this  branch  of  learning, 
he  did  not  publish  much  of  the  results  of  his  own  Vedio 
lesearcbes.  His  paper  on  Purj/anya,  however,  published  in 
1862  in  Benfey's  "Orient  und  Occident,"  vol.  i,  p.  214, 
showed  that  ho  could  not  only  deciplier  the  old  Vedio 
texts,  but  tliat  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  principle! 
of  Comparative  Mythology,  a  new  science  which  owed  its 
very  existence  to  tbc  discovery  of  tha  Vodic  Hymns,  and 
was  not  very  popular  at  tht-  time  with  tiiose  who  disliked 
the  trouble  of  studying  a  new  languuge.  He  wished  to  prove 
what  Grimm  had  suspected,  that  Parjjanva,  Lit  Perkunas, 
Celt.  PerkoDB,  Slav.  Perun,  was  ooe  ol  the  deities  worsbipped 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  whole  Aryan  rate,  and  in  spite  of 
the  usual  frays  and  bickerings,  the  main  point  of  his 
argument  baa  never  been  shaken.  I  saw  much  of  him  at 
that  time,  we  often  worked  together,  and  the  Index  to  my 
"History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature"  was  chiefiy  bia 
work.  The  most  important  lesson  which  he  had  learnt 
from  Benfey  showed  itself  in  the  quickness  wiih  which  he 
ahvaya  seized  on  whatever  was  really  important  in  the  history 
of  the  literature  of  India.  He  did  not  write  simply  in  order 
to  show  what  he  could  do,  but  always  in  order  to  forward 
our  knowledge  of  ancient  India.  Ibis  explains  why,  like 
Benfey's  books,  Biihler's  own  publications,  even  his  smallest 
essays,  are  as  useful  to  day  as  they  wore  when  first  published. 
Benfey's  edition  of  the   Indian  fables  of  the  PanA'staDtra 
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prodneed  a  real  revolution  at  the  time  of  its  puKlication. 
It  opened  our  eyea  to  a  fact  hardly  suspected  bel'ore,  bow 
iniporlant  u  part  in  Sanskrit  litcruture  bad  been  acted  by 
Buddbiat  writers.  We  learnt  in  fact  that  tlie  diKtinctioti 
betn'L'eD  tbe  worka  of  Bruhmanic  and  Buddhist  auttiors  had 
beeo  far  too  abirply  drawu,  and  thai  in  tlieir  JiU^rary  pursuits 
their  relation  had  been  for  a  long  time  that  of  friendly  riTalry 
rather  than  of  hootile  opposition,  Henfey  showed  that  tbeso 
tJKnskrit  fables  of  India  had  come  to  us  through  Buddhist 
hands,  and  had  travelled  from  India  slep  by  step,  statiuo  by 
station,  through  Peblevi,  Persian,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Latin, 
and  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  till  they  supplied 
even  Lafontaiue  with  some  of  bid  most  uliarming  Fabliaux. 
Benfey  was  in  many  reapocU  the  true  fiuccessor  of  Losuen 
in  oeliing  tbe  attenlion  of  Sanskrit  scholars  to  what  are 
called  ill  German  tbe  Healia  uf  tiauskrit  schohirship.  He 
was  bold  enough  to  publish  the  text  and  translation  of  the 
S&maveda,  and  tbe  glosBary  appended  to  this  ediliou  marked 
the  first  determined  advance  into  the  dark  regions  of  Yediu 
thought.  Though  some  of  bis  iuterpretations  may  now  be 
autiquated  he  did  aa  much  as  was  possible  at  ibe  time, 
and  nothing  is  more  painful  than  to  see  scholars  of  a  later 
generation  speak  slightingly  of  a  man  who  was  a  giant 
before  they  were  born,  lieufey'a  various  Sanskrit  grauimam, 
founded  as  they  are  on  tbe  great  classical  giammar  of 
P&nini,  bold  their  own  to  tbe  present  day,  and  are 
indispensable  to  every  careful  student  of  Piniui,  while  his 
"  History  of  Sanskrit  Philology  "  is  a  reol  masterpiece,  and 
reinaiuB  still  the  only  work  in  n'bicb  that  important  chapter 
of  modern  scholarship  can  be  safely  studied. 

Biibler  was  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  that  bad  guided 
Benfey,  and  every  one  of  his  early  contributions  to  Benfey'a 
"  Orient  und  Occident"  touched  upon  some  really  important 
questiou,  even  though  be  may  not  always  have  settled  it. 
In  his  article  on  f^edi,  for  instance  (■'  0.  u.  0.,"  vol.  i,  p.  50H), 
which  was  evideutly  written  uniier  tbe  influence  of  Uurtius' 
recent  wuruing  that  dcof  could  nut  be  equatt;d  with  Jrua 
and  Skt.   t/eoa  without  admitting   a.  pbouetic  anomaly,  bo 
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suggested  that  Seai  as  well  aa  the  Old  Norae  dinr,  'pods,'  \ 
might  be  di-rived  from  a  root  dlii,  'to  Ibink,  to  be  wise.*  1 
Often  aa  we  discussed  that  etymology  together — and  it  wu8  ] 
more  than  a  mere  etymology,  because  on  it  depended  tha 
question  wbetlier  the  oldest  Aryan  name  of  the  ^ods  in  ] 
general  was  derived  from  the  bright  piwers  of  nature  or  1 
from  the  more  abstract  idea  of  divine  wisdom — he  could  J 
never  persuade  me  that  these  two  branchea  of  the  Aryan  I 
race,  the  Greek  and  the  Scandinavian,  should  have  derived  J 
the  general  name  for  their  gods  from  a  root  difforent  irom  1 
thnt  which  the  other  branches  had  used,  viz.,  dir,  'to  ba  I 
brilliant,'  and  from  which  they  had  formed  the  tuost  1 
important  cluster  of  mythological  names,  such  as  Zens,  I 
Jovis,  Diespit^r,  Dia,  Diana,  etc,  I  preferred  to  admit  ] 
a  phonetic  rather  than  a  raythological  anomaly.  If  I  could  ] 
not  persuade  him  he  could  not  persuade  me,  et  ailhuc  nnh  I 
judice  lis  est  !  1 

Several  more  elymologies  from  his  pen  followed  in   tho  | 
aame  journal,  all  connected  with   some   points   of   geuertit  J 
interest,  all  ingenious,  even  if   not  always  convincing.      la  ' 
all    these    discussions    he    showed    himself    free    from    all 
prejudices,  and  much  as  he  admired  his  teacher,  Profetisor 
Benfey,  be  freely  expressed  his  divergence  from  him  when 
iiecesaary,   though   always   in    that   respectful   tone   which 
a   Sifihya   would    have    observed    in    ancient   India   when 
difiering  from  bis  Guru. 

While  he  was  in  Oxford,  he  frequently  expressed  to  me  hia 
great  wish  to  get  an  appointment  in  India.  I  wrote  at  bis 
desire  to  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  who  was  then  Director  of 
Public  Inatruction  in  Bombay,  and  to  my  great  joy  got  the 
promise  of  an  appointment  for  Biihler.  But,  unfortunately, 
when  he  arrived  at  Bombay,  there  was  no  vacancy, 
Mr.  Howard  was  absent,  and  for  a  time  Btibler's  position 
was  extremely  painful.  But  he  was  not  to  be  disheartened. 
He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  friend  of  mine  at 
Bombay,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  and  obtained  through  him  the 
very  position  for  which  he  had  been  longing.  In  1865  ba 
began  his  lectures  at  the  Elphiiistone  College,  and  proved 
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himself  most  Bueceaaful  as  a  lecturer  and  a  teacher.  His 
power  of  work  was  yreat,  even  in  tiie  enervating  climiita 
of  India,  and  thero  alwave  is  work  to  do  iu  Iiidiu  for  peuplu 
who  are  willing  to  do  work.  lie  soon  niude  llie  acquaiutsaoa 
of  iofluentiul  men,  and  lie  was  chosen  by  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Kaymond  West  fij  co-operate  with  him  in  producing  their 
famous  "Digest  of  Hindu  Law."  He  supplied  the  Sanskrit, 
Sir  Raymond  West  the  legal  materials,  and  the  work,  first 
published  in  18G7,  is  stiU  considered  the  hijibest  authority 
on  the  aubjeets  of  the  Hindu  Laws  of  Inheriiunee  and 
Partition.  But  Biihler's  interest  went  deeper.  He  agreed 
with  me  that  the  metrical  Law-hooks  of  Ancient  India  were 
preceded  by  legal  Sutras  belonging  to  what  I  culled  the 
8(itru  period.  These  Sutras  may  really  be  ascribed  to  the  end 
of  the  Vedic  period,  and  in  their  earliest  form  may  have 
been  ant-erior  to  the  Indo-Scythiau  conquest  of  the  country, 
though  the  fixing  of  real  dates  at  that  period  is  well-nigh 
aD  impossibility.  When  at  a  much  later  time  I  conferred 
with  him  on  the  plan  of  puldiebiug  a  series  of  translations 
of  the  Sacred  liooks  of  the  East,  he  was  ready  and 
prepared  to  undeitake  the  translutinn  of  these  Sfltraa,  so 
far  as  they  had  been  preserved  in  jMSS,  Some  of  these 
MSS.,  the  importance  of  which  I  hud  pointed  out  as  early 
as  1859  in  my  "  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature," 
I  handed  over  to  him;  others  he  had  collected  himself  whilo 
in  India.  The  two  volumes  in  which  bis  translation  of  the 
legal  SQtras  of  Apastumba,  Guutama,  VasishMa,  and  Baudha- 
yana  are  contained,  have  been  amongst  the  nin^t  populur 
of  the  series,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  them  with  notes  prepared  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
In  188t5  followed  his  translation  of  the  Laws  of  HJanu, 
which,  if  he  had  followed  the  example  of  others,  he  might 
well  have  called  his  own,  hut  wiiich  he  gave  as  founded  on 
that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  carefully  revised  and  corrected 
with  the  help  of  xeven  native  commentaries.  These  were 
substantial  works,  suEhcient  to  ustublish  the  reputation  of 
any  scholar,  but  with  him  they  were  by-work  only,  under- 
taken in  order  to  oblige  a  Iriend  and  fellow-worker.     Thise 
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traaslations  kept  ua  in  frequent  correapoiidence,  in  whioli^ 
more  than  one  important  question  came  to  be  diacuosed.  1 
One  of  them  was  the  question  of  what  caused  the  gap  I 
between  the  Vedio  period,  of  which  ihcfle  SQtras  may  b«  ] 
considered  us  the  latest  outcome,  and  the  period  of  that  ] 
ornate  metrical  literature  which,  iu  tny  Lectures  on  ladiA  I 
delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1884,  I  bud  ventured  to  treat  j 
ha  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  of  Sanskrit  litemlura,  1 
subsequent  to  the  invasion  and  occuputioa  of  India  bj^  J 
ludo-Scytbian  or  Turanian  tribes.  "  1 

It  was  necessary  to  piove  this  once  for  bU,  for  there  wersj 
echolurs  who  went  on  claiming  for  the  author  of  the  Law^ 
of  Munu,  nay,  for  K&liddsa  and  his  contemporaries,  a  data  | 
before  the  beginning  of  our  era.     What  I  nantt^d  to  pror«  J 
was,    that    nothing  of    what  we  actually   possessed  of    thai  I 
ornate  (EtlumkAra)  metrical  literutiire,  nor  anything  wrttton  ioE  1 
the  continuous  «lolia,  could  possibly  be  assigned  to  a  time  <j 
previous  to  the  Indo  Scythiun  invae>iou.     The  ohronological  1 
limits  which  I  suggoBted  for  this  interregnum  wepe  from  I 
100  u.C.  to  300  A.n.     These  limits  mny  seem  too  narrow  oi>>  J 
either  aide  to  some  scholars,  but  I  be!  ieve  I  am  not  overstating 
my  case  if  I  say  that  at  present  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
what  we  call   the  Laws  of   Manu   are   subsequent  to  the 
Sfimay^-^arika  or  Dharma-sfitra,  and  that  EllidfLsa'a  poetical 
activity  belongs  to  the  sixth,  nay,  if  Professor  Kielhorn  ia 
right,  even  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  p.  Ch.,  and  that  all 
other  Sanskrit  poems  w/iich  ice possesn  are  still  later.    Bubler'a 
brilliant  discovery  consieted  in  proving,  not  that  any  of  tha 
literary  works  which  we  possess  could  be  referred  to  a  pre- 
Ouptadat«,  but  that  specimens  of  ornate  poetry  occurred  again 
and  aguin  in  pre-Gupta  inscriptions,  and,  what  is  even  more 
important,  that  the  peculiar  character  of  those  monumeutal 
poems   presupposed  on  the  part  of  their  poets,  provincial 
or  otherwise,   an   acquaintance,   if  not  with  the  Alattjkftra 
sQtrus  which  we  possess,  at  all  events  with  some  of  their 
prominent  rules.    In  this  way  the  absence  or  non-preservatioa 
of  all  greater  literary  compositions  that  could  be  claimed 
lor  the  period  from  100  b.c.  to  300  a.u.  became  even  mora 
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fttran^ly  aeceatuated  by  Biibler'e  disco vori ex.  It  miglit  be 
Kaid,  of  cunrse.  that  Indin  is  a  large  country,  and  thnl 
literature  might  have  been  ab*ent  in  one  part  of  the 
Indiaa  Peninaula  and  yet  flourishing  iii  another;  juat  aa 
even  in  the  amall  peuinaula  of  Greece,  literary  culture 
had  its  heyday  at  Athens  while  it  was  withering  away 
in  Lacedaemon,  But  literature,  particularly  poetry,  can 
never  be  quite  annihilated.  Nor  ia  this  the  qu-'stlon. 
Tlie  quedtion  is,  why  was  it  preserved,  after  the  rise  of  the 
national  Gupta  dynasty,  in  the  only  ways  in  wliicli  ut  thut 
time  it  could  be  preserved  in  India,  either  by  memory  or  by 
the  multiplication  of  copies,  ehieUy  in  Itoyal  Libraries  under 
the  patronage  of  HAjahs,  whether  of  Indian  or  alien  origin 
— and  why  is  there  at  present,  as  fur  as  manuscripts  are 
concerned,  an  almost  complete  literary  blank  from  the  end 
of  the  Vedio  literature  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  p.Ch.  ? 

The  important  fact  which  is  admitted  by  BiJhler,  as  well 
as  by  myself,  ia  this — that  whatever  literary  compositions 
may  have  existed  before  30U  p.Ch.,  in  poetry  or  even  in 
prose,  nothing  remains  of  them  at  present,  and  that  there 
must  surely  be  a  reason  for  it.  Ilere  it  was  Biililer  who,  in 
the  Transactiona  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  ISHO,  came  to  my 
help,  drawing  our  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  among 
certain  rccenlly  published  ancient  inscriptions,  eighteen  of 
Vrhioh  are  dateable,  two  only  can  with  any  probability  be 
proved  to  be  anterior  to  what  I  called  the  four  blank 
ceoturiefl  between  100  b,c.  to  300  a.d.  (See  "  India," 
p.  353.)  There  occur  versea  which  prove  quite  clearly 
that  the  ornate  style  of  Snnskrit  poetry  was  by  no 
means  unknown  in  earlier  times.  The  as  yet  undeveloped 
germs  of  that  ornate  poelry  may  even  go  back  much  further, 
and  may  be  traced  id  portions  of  the  Brfliimanas  and  in 
Bome  Buddhistic  writings;  but  their  full  development  at  the 
time  of  tbeae  Sanskrit  inscriptions  was  clearly  eslablislied 
for  the  6r9t  time  by  Biihler'a  valuable  remarks.  So  far 
we  were  quite  agreed,  nor  do  I  Vanw  of  any  arguments 
that  bave  been  advanced  agaiuat  Biililer's  historical  views. 


I 
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There  may  be  difFernnGe  oi  npinion  aa  to  the  exact  t 
of  the  Sauakrit  Girnir  inscription  of  Rudrud^man  and  the  1 
Pnlkrit  Nasik  inscription  of  Puluiticlyi,  but   they  ooutaia  [ 
sufficient  indicutious  that    on   ornate,    though   perhaps   leM  ] 
elaborate  style  of   poetry,  not  far  removed  from   the  epia  I 
style,  prevailed  in  India  during  the  second  century  p.  Ch.  J 
All  the  evidence  acceMible  on  that  point  has  been  carefully  1 
collected  by    my   friend,   and    reflects    tlie    greatest    bonourfl 
on  his  familiarity  with  the  Sanskrit  AlawWara  poetry.      But  T 
the  fact  remains  all  the  same  that  nothing   was  preserved 
of  that  poetry  before  800  p.  Ch. ;  and  that  of  what  we  possess 
of  Sanskrit  Kivya  literature,  nothing  can  for  the  present 
be  traced  bock  much  beyond  500  p.  Ch.      We  must  hope 
that    the    time    may    soon    come    when    the    original    com- 
ponent   parts    of    the    ancient    epic    poetry,   nay,    even    th© 
philosophical  Durxanas,  may  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to 
times  before  the  Indo-Scythian  Invasion.     It  is  well  kaowa 
that  the  Mahftbh&rata  and  the  Pura«as  are   mentioned   by 
name  during  the  SCitra  period,  and  we  cannot  be  far  wron^ 
in  supposing  that  something  like  what  we  possess  now  of 
these  works   may  have    existed    then,     Biihler  was  full    of 
hope  that   it  might  be   possible  to  fix   some  of  the   datea 
of    these    popular  works    at   a   much    earlier    time  than    ia 
assigned   to  them  by  most  scholars.      I  was   delighted    to 
see  him  boldly  claim  for  the  Yeda  also  a  greater  antiquity 
than  I  bad  as  yet  ventured  to  suggest  for  it,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  our  two  theories  could  stand  so  well  aide  by  side 
that  it  was  ray  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  bring  out,  with 
his  co-operation,  a  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  my 
chapter  on  the  Renaissance  of  Sanskrit  Literature.     I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  do  this  now  without  his  help. 
The  solution  of  many  of   the  historical  and  chronological 
questions  also,  which  remain  stilt  unanswered,  will  no  doubt 
be  delayed  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  scholar  who  took 
them  most  to  heart,  but  it  is  not   likely  to  be  forgotten 
again   among   the   problems  which    our    younger   Sanskrit 
scholars  have  to  deal  with,  if  they  wish  truly  to  honour  the 
memory  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  useful  Sanskrit  scholars  of  our  days. 
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1  chronological  questions  were,  of  course,  iullmately 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  dale  of  the  Sanskrit 
alphabets  and  the  introduction  of  writing  into  India,  which 
produced  a.  written  in  place  of  the  ancient  purely  mnemonic 
literature  of  the  country.  There,  too,  we  hud  a  common 
interest,  and  I  gladly  handed  over  to  him,  for  his  own 
j.urpoaeB,  a  MS,  sent  to  me  from  Japan  that  turned 
(lUt  t-o  be  the  oldest  Sanskrit  MS.  then  known  to  exist, 
that  of  the  Prayfiaparamita-hndaya-siltrtt.  It  had  been 
jireservfd  on  two  palm-leaves  in  the  Monastery  of 
Horiusi,  in  Japan,  since  609  A,n.,  and,  of  course,  went 
Itack  to  a  much  etirliei*  time,  ss  the  leaves  seem  to  have 
travelled  from  India  through  China,  before  they  reached 
Japan.  Biihler  sent  me  a  long  paper  of  palueographiciil 
rdiDurks  on  this  Horiuzi  palm-leaf  MS.,  which  form  a  most 
valuable  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  it.'  Thus  we  remained 
always  united  by  our  work,  and  I  had  the  great  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  send  him  the  copy  of  Atvaghosba's  Buddha- 
/arita,  which  my  Japanese  pupils  had  copied  for  me  at 
I'aria,  and  which,  whether  Aitvaghosha's  date  is  referred  to 
the  first  or  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  when  it  was  translated 
into  Chinese,  represents  as  yet  the  only  complete  specimen 
of  tliat  ornate  scholastic  style  which,  aa  he  had  proved  from 
pumerauB  inscriptions,  must  have  existed  previous  to  the 
Renaissance.^  Thus  our  common  work  went  on,  if  not  always 
on  the  same  plan,  at  nil  events  on  the  same  ground.  We 
never  lost  touch  with  each  other,  and  were  never  brought 
nearer  together  than  when  for  a  time  we  ditfered  on  certain 
moot  pointa, 

I  have  here  dwelt  on  the  most  important  works  only 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  which  will  for 
ever  mark  the  place  of  Biihler  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit 
scholarship.  But  there  are  many  other  important  servicea 
whiuh  he  rendered  t^  us  while  in  Iniiin.  Not  only  waa 
he  always  ready  to  help  us  in  getting  MSS.  from  India. 


'  "Anenloli  OnmiemiB,"  18M. 

'  ThB  Wit  of  Iha  Bntldbndnta  wm  ptibli«hpd  bj  CoweU  in 
OiowcTuiB,"  tilt  InmlxtiaD  in  my  "  &n»ed  UouLt  of  the  East." 
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but  onr  knowledge  of  a  Inrge  number  of  Sansltrit  works,.^ 
as    yet  unknown,  was    due    to   hia    Reports  on    ospedition»  I 
unciertaken  by  him   for  the   Indian    Govprnment  in   searcil-l 
for  MSS.     Thia  idea  of  catalnguing  the  Uterury  freasurea  of  ■ 
India,    first    started    by    Mr.    Whitley    Stokes,    haa    prored  I 
B     great     success,    and    no     ono    was    more    auccesaful    In^ 
these   researches  than    Riihler,      And  while  he  looked  out! 
everywhere  for  important  MSS.  his  eyes  were  olways  open.1 
for  ancient  inscriptions  also.     Many  of  thorn  he  pubb'shed  J 
Bnd  translated  for  the  first  time,  and  our  oldest  inscriptioni^  1 
those    of   A«oka,    in    ihe    third    oentury    b  c,   owe    to    him.J 
Bnd    M.    Sonort    their    first    scholarlilce    treatment.      Tfatl  M 
is    not    meant    t/i    detract    in    any    way    from     the    credit  I 
due     to     the     first     brilliant    decipherers    of    these    tBXta,    j 
Buch   as    Prinsep,   Lassen,    Bnrnouf,    and   olhcrn.      Biihler  I 
was    most    anxious    to    trace    the    alphabets    used    in    tbeM  1 
inscriptions  back  to  a  higher  antiquity   than    la    generall]^  J 
assigned    to    them,    but    for    the    present,    at     least,    w»-J 
cannot     well     go     beyond      the     fact     that     no    dateablo-j 
inscription    bus    been    found    in    India    before    the    time  I 
of    Adoka.      It    is    quite    true    tbiit     such     an     innovation    ' 
as   the    introduction    of    alphabelic    writing    does    not    take 
place  on  a  sudden,  and   tentative   specimens  of  it  from  an 
earlier  time  may  well  be  discovered  yet,  if  these  researches 
are  carried  on  as  he  wished  them   to  he  carried  on,  in  a. 
truly  systematic  manner.      In  this  field  of  research  Buhler 
will  he  most  missed,  for  though  absent  from  India  he  had 
many  friends  there,  particularly  in  the  Government,   who 
would  gladly  have  listened  to  hia  suggestions.     One  may 
regret   his   departure   from   a   country   where    bis  services 
were  so  valuable   and  so   much  appreciated.     I  have  not 
dwelt  at  all  in  this  place  on  the  valuable  services  which 
he   rendered    as    inspector   of  schools    and   examiner,    but 
I   may  state    that    I    received    several    times    the    thanks 
of   the    Governor    of    the    Bombay    Presidency,    the    late 
Sir    Bartle    Frere,    for    having    sent    out    such    excellent 
scholars  as  Biihler  and  others.      Unfortunately  his  health 
made  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  bis  own  country, 
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bat  he  was  soon  eo  much  restored  under  a  Gerraan  sky  th«t: 
he  seemed  to  begin  a  new  life  aB  Professor  at  Tienna.  If 
be  could  not  discover  new  MS3.  there,  he  could  digest  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected,  and  he  did  so  n'ilh 
unflagging  industry.  Nay,  in  addition  to  all  his  own  work. 
he  undertouk  to  superintend  and  edit  an  Encyclopaedia  of 
Indo-Aryan  Philology  which  was  to  be  a  reeura^  up  lo 
dat«  of  aU  that  was  known  of  the  lan^uagea,  dialects, 
^ammars,  dictionaries,  and  the  ancient  alphabets  of  India; 
which  wa^  to  give  an  account  of  Indiuu  literature,  history, 
geography,  ethnography,  jurisprudence ;  and  finally,  to 
present  a  picture  of  Indian  religion,  mythology, 
philosophy,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  music,  so  far  aa 
they  are  knowu  at  present.  No  one  knows  what  an 
amount  of  clerical  work  and  what  a  loss  of  lime  such  a 
superintendence  involves  for  a  scholar  who  has  his  hands 
full  of  his  own  work,  how  much  reading  of  manuscripts, 
how  much  letter- writing,  how  much  protracted  and  often 
disagreeable  discussion  it  entails.  But  Hdhler,  with  rare  self- 
deuial,  did  not  shrink  from  this  drudgery,  and  bis  work  will 
certainly  prove  extremely  useful  to  all  future  Indo-Aryim 
students.  One  thing  only  one  may  regret — that  the  limits 
of  each  contribution  are  so  narrow,  and  that  several  of  the 
contributors  had  no  time  to  give  us  much  more  of  their  own 
original  work.  But  this  is  a  defect  mherent  in  all  encyclo- 
paedias or  manuals,  unless  they  are  to  grow  into  a  forest  of 
volumes  like  the  Allgeniriiip  E>ir;/ahpteitif.  der  WttsPiischaften 
und  Kumts  by  Erseh.  begun  in  18:J1  and  as  yet  tar  from  being 
finished.  Under  Buhler's  guidance  we  might  have  expected 
the  completion  of  his  Encyclopaedia  withiu  a  reasonable 
time,  and  I  urn  glad  to  hear  that  his  arratigeraenta  were 
BO  far  advanced  that  other  hands  will  now  be  easily  able 
to  finish  it,  and  that  it  niay  remain,  like  Lassen's 
Alt^rlhatmkunde,  1847-18t)l,  b  lasting  monument  of  tlie 
lifelong  labours  of  one  of  the  most  learned,  the  most 
high-minded  and  large- hearted  among  the  Oriental  scholars 
wliom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  in  the  course 
of  my  long  life.  F.  H.  M. 
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Pandii  Sankam  B&lhinhm  Dik»hiL 
For  many  years  past  the  leftding  Orientalists  of  KuropP, 
wlien  in  doubt  or  difficulty  in  matters  connected  witli  the 
astronomicat  and  chronological  syatems  of  the  Hindus,  bave 
had  recourse  to  Mr.  S.  B,  Dikshit,  of  the  Bombay  Educational 
Department,  for  information  and  assistance.  His  name  thus 
beuame  well-known  to  all  archaeologists,  and  I  rarely  opened 
a  volume  of  the  Indian  Aiiti'qunnj  without  finding  his  name 
mentioued.  So  that,  although  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Huyal  Asiatic  Society,  it  has  seemed  to  me  fitting  that  tia 
lamented  decease  should  not  be  left,  unnoticed  in  the  Journal. 
Those  who  have  consulted  him,  and  who  have  benefited  by 
his  large  knowledge  and  careful  methods  of  work,  can  alone 
say  what  was  the  extent  of  his  labour  in  this  field  of  science, 
or  how  generous  and  how  disinterested  was  the  help  he 
rendered.  For  myself,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  never  made 
his  personal  acquaintance,  belonging  as  I  did  lo  another 
Presidency,  and  that  I  onlv  worked  with  him  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  so  that  I  am  not  competent  to  say 
all  that  could  be  said  regarding  him,  but  I  am  so  deeply 
Kensible  of  the  kindness  and  willingness  with  which  he 
helped  me  in  the  preparation  of  the  Indian  Calendar  that 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  attempt  to  do  honour  to  his  memory 
now  I  hat  he  has  left  us.  For  a  year  or  more  previous  to 
the  time  when  we  agreed  to  bring  out  that  work  as  joint- 
authors  Mr.  S.  B.  Dikshit  was  working  for  me  as  laborioasly 
at  the  lists  of  mean  intercalations  of  months,  and  the 
moments  of  commencement  of  the  solar  year  according  to 
the  systems  of  the  Arya  and  Siirya  Sidd/iantns,  as  be 
afterwards  did  in  tlie  attempt  to  prepare  a  complete  and 
lucid  account  of  the  general  principles  of  Hindu  chronology. 
And  this  work  was  undertaken  solely  in  order  that  he 
might  give  the  best  of  his  experience  and  his  time  in  aid 
of  what  he  believed  would  be  a  usefnl  book;  with  no  view 
of  remuneration  or  of  any  self- advancement.  He  never 
even  thought  at  that  period  that  he  would  participate  in 
the  authorship  of   the   volume.      I   am   entitled   therefore 


I 
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to  express  my  conviction  that  in  all  the  deceased  Pandit's 
labours  he  was  guided  by  the  highest  principles  known  to 
the  world  of  science,  as  he  was  in  all  his  relations  to  his 
fellow-workers  by  the  attractive  kindliness  of  his  nature. 
His  loss  will  be  widely  deplored  by  many  friends  amongst 
Orientalists  throughout  the  world,  no  less  than  by  his  own 
countrymen.  ^ 

E.  Sewell. 


IV.    Notes  and  Nbws. 

Gold  Medal. — The  list  of  subscribers  to  the  above  now 
stands  as  follows  : — 


£ 

i. 

d. 

Acknowledged  aboTe,  p.  457 

•  •• 

99 

18 

6 

Professor  Benda]l 

•  •• 

1 

1 

0 

Sir  M.  Monier- Williams 

•  •  • 

2 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Plimmer       

•  •• 

5 

0 

0 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney  (second  donation)    ... 

•  »« 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  E.  H.  Whinfield       

•  •  • 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  A.  N.  Wollaston  (second  donation)... 

•  •  • 

I 

1 

0 

£112 

3 

6 
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i^o^al  Zsiatit  ^octefp. 


'New  Rule  as  to  Membership. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  May  last, 
the  Oouncil  were  authorized,  for  one  year  only,  to  elect  new 
memhers,  resident  within  50  miles  of  London,  at  a  Bub-  | 
Bcription  of  £1   lOa,  per  annum  (instead  of  £3  3s.  payablo  I 
under  the  previous  rules).      Such  members  are  to  be  called    | 
Library  members,  and  to  he  entitled  to  borrow  books  from 
the  Library,  attend  meetings,  and  exercise  all  the  privileges 
of  ordinary  membership,  except  the  receipt  of  the  quarterly 
Journal. 

Persona  resident  more  than  50  miles  from  London  can 
already  join  the  Society  at  the  rate  of  £1  10s,  per  annum. 
It  is  believed  that  there  must  be  many  resident  ia  town, 
or  within  50  miles  of  town,  who,  while  not  anxious  to  read 
the  articles  in  our  Journal,  will  be  glad  to  become  members 
of  the  Society,  and  to  support  its  work.  The  new  rule 
is  designed  to  meet  this  want.  Persons  wishing  to  avail 
themaelv.ea  of  it  must  be  proposed  within  the  year. 


JOURlfAL 
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Art.   XXVI. — Tdri^s  or  Eastern  Chronograms.     By  C.  J. 

RODGERS,  M.R.A.S. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  letter  in  the  Persian  alphabet 
has  a  numerical  value.  These  values  are  perfectly  con- 
ventional.    They  are  as  follows : — 

»  =  1  u^  =  10  J  =  100 

r  or  <-^  =  2     c/or  cJ'=  20  J  or^  =  200 

^or^=3  J  =  30  ,^=  300 


J  or  J  =  4  (♦  =  40     d^  or  CL^  =  400 


2f  =  5  ^)  =  50  C->=  600 

J  =  6  <j^  =  60  ^  =  600 

^•orJ  =  7  ^=70  J=  700 

^  =  8  uJ  =  80  J>=  800 

k  =  9  ^  =  90  b  =  900 

^=1000 

The  values  are  remembered  by  a  series  of  words  made 
up  of  all  the  letters  following  one  another  in  the  order 
of  their  numerical  values. 

J.B.A.R.  1898.  47 
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Xo  event  takes  place  but  it«  chroRograin  is  made  out. 
A   sentence,   or  line  of  p€»etrT,   describing    the    event   is 
concocted,  so  tbat  if  the  numerical  valuea   of  tfae  lettera 
iu  that  sentence,  or  line  of  poetry,  be  added  together  they 
will  give  the  dale  of  the  event.      Such  a  sentence  is  called 
a  tarikh.    Sometimes   the    calculation   of   these   tariilbs   ia 
plain    sailing   enough,   but   at  oibirs  it   is   very   difficult, 
as   the   process   is   involved.     We  ha*e   to   regard  several 
sentences  and  words  and  expn^ssions  which  have  a  poetical 
meaning  given  to  them.     Sometimes  loiters  of  certain  word*  ^ 
indicated  have  to  be  added,  sometinies  subtracted,  somelimefl  I 
multiplied.     Eastern  ingenuity  is  wonderful,  and  in  nothing  J 
more   so   than  in  the  manufactuTC   of  these  cbronograraa..! 
The  births  of  great  men,  and  their  deatbs,  the  accessiona '  I 
of  kings,  the  completion  of  a  mosque,  or  a  city,  the  printing  I 
of    a    book,  the    founding  of  a    city  or    its   destruction   or  T 
capture,  everything  has  its  chronogram.     No  wonder,  thea^.j 
tbat   there   are   several   collections  of  tiiriUjs   exposed   for  I 
Bale  in   all   the  vernacular   bookshops  of   Northern    Indin.,] 
By  far  the  best  is  oi\e  by  Thomas  William  Beale,  entitled  | 
^,^1   ^bL,,  Miftah  ut'  T'l'rarikh,  "The  Key  to  Chrc 
grams,"  not  aa  in  Elliot,  vol.  viii,  "  The  Key  of  History," 
p.   441.      It   is   a   marvellous   book.      The  text  is   all    in 
Persian,  and  hence  it  is  only  readable  by  those  acquainted 
with  that  language.     It  gives  many  hundreds  of  chrono- 
grams,  and    along    with    them    explanations    in    Persian 
describing  persons  and  events.     And  besides  this  it  gives 
couplets   on    coins,   and   a   variety   of   other    information, 
biographical,   historical,    and   geographical.      It  is  a  book 
that  ought  to  be  in  every  Oriental  scholar's  library.     There 
is  a  lithographed  edition  by  Uunshi  Nawal  Kishoro,  printed 
in  18ti8  A.D. 

Besides  this,  Maulvi  Ghulam  Sarwar,  of  Lahore,  wrote 
a  book  containing  nothing  else  but  tarilUis,  all  of  his  own 
invention.  In  256  pages  be  gives  over  a  thousand.  They 
are  not  of  much  value,  inasmuch  aa  few  of  the  sent«nces 
describe  events,  and  hence  help  memory  little.  In  collec- 
tions of  poetry  turilllls  find  a  place.     As  all,  however,  are 
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in  Persian,  few  EDgiishraen  read  anything  about  them, 
and  fewer  still  take  the  trouble  to  verify  them  by  working 
them  out. 

In  English  lil«rature  of  the  present  day  we  have  Dothing 
which  can  compare  with  these  Easteru  tarikhs.  In  Spfclafor 
No.  60,  Addison  saya :  "  There  is  another  near  relation  of 
the  anagrams  and  acrostics,  which  is  commonly  called  a 
chronogram.  This  kind  of  wit  appears  very  often  on  many 
modern  medals,  especially  those  of  Germany,  where  they 
represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in  which  they  were 
coined.  Thus  we  see  on  a  medal  of  Gustaviia  Adolphus 
the  following  words:  CbrlstVs  DVX  ergo  trIVMphVs. 
If  you  take  the  pains  to  pick  the  figures  out  of  the  several 
words,  and  range  them  in  their  proper trder,  you  will  find 
they  amount  to  MDCSVVVII  or  1627,  the  year  in  which 
the  medal  was  stamped ;  for  as  some  of  the  letters  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  rest,  and  overtop  their  felltiws, 
they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  double  capacity,  both  aa 
letters  and  as  figures.  Your  laborious  German  wits  will 
turn  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  ingenious 
devices.  A  man  would  think  they  were  searching  after 
an  apt  classical  term,  but  instead  of  that  they  are  looking 
out  for  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D  in  it.  When, 
therefore,  we  meet  with  any  of  these  inscriptions,  we  are 
not  so  much  to  look  in  them  for  the  thought  as  for  the  year 
of  the  Lord," 

Fuller,  in  his  "Holy  and  Profane  Slate,"  chap,  siv,  in 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Charles,  eldest  son  of  l^hilip  11 
of  Spain,  says  ;  "  A  wit  in  such  diflieult  toys,  accommodiited 
the  numerical  letters  in  Ovid's  verse  to  the  year  wherein 
the  prince  sufiered — 

1568 
FILITs  ante  DIeM  patrlos  InqYIrlt  In  annos. 

1568 
Sefore  the  tIMe  the  oYerhasty  son 
Seeks  forth  hoVT  near  the  father's  Ufe  Is  Done." 
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The  English  language  lends  itself  to  the  mannfactara  I 
of  chronograms  just  as  easily  as  does  Latio,  for  it  has  the 

Banie  letters   bearing  numerical  values:  M,  D,  C,  L,  X,  V,  I 

and  I.     Here  are  some  examples : —  ] 

"  The  Very  noteD  MoguL  Akbar  began  to  reign."  I 

Here  M,  D,  L,  V,  I  give  1556  a.d.,  the  requisite  date.  I 

"AdD  he  DIeD  after  a  reign  of  nearLy  fifty  ILabl  years,"  ] 
Tvhere  D,  D,  D,  L,  L,  I,  I,  I.  I,  I  make  1605,  the  date  of  his  | 
death.     Similarly, 
"Kezia  first   QVeen  of  IiiD  VTaa  foVLLy  kILLeD   hy  \ 

her  oTYn  sVbjects," 
yields  DDLLLLVVVVVWaill  =  1239  a,ii. 

In  the  East  turiklts  are  a  system  of  mnemonics.  The  | 
eentenccs  describe  an  event:  t!ie  numerical  values  of  tha  ! 
letters  composing  it  give  the  date.  It  is  this  which  gives  \ 
tbem  an  educational  value.  We  will  begin  with  a  well-  ' 
known  one — 

Here  the  letters  give  962  h.  This  is  a  year  too  little.  The 
sentence  means  "  Humayoon  the  king  fell  from  the  roof." 
I  propose  reading  it  S':^j\  a\j  j^  iLlb  ^JJJUJ^l,  which  gives 
9ti3  H.  In  English  I  have  rendered  it  "  HUMayoon  sLIpt 
Down,"  where  M,  D,  L,  XJ  or  V,  and  I  give  1556  a.d., 
which  corresponds  with  963  h.  Beale,  in  hia  "Key  to 
Chronograms,"  arranges  them  chronologically.  I  propose 
looking  at  tbem  in  another  way.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
my  intention  to  select  only  a  few  of  the  most  famous,  and 
to  arrange  them  more  according  to  the  subjects  described, 
or  according  to  the  different  methods  employed.  As  we 
have  given  one  relating  to  a  king's  death,  I  may  as  well 
give  some  others  on  the  same  subject.  I  may  say  that 
I  have  verified  each  one,  and  find  that  the  numerical  values 
of  the  letters  do  actually  give  the  correct  dateft. 
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Jj^  CjU^  =  790  H.  "  The  death  of  Firoz  "  Tughlaq. 
•Ll^l  ti;y  =  1014  H.  "  The  death  of  King  Afcbar." 
«^  o^  j'  ^/^'W  =  1036  H.     "  Juhanglr  departed  from 

the  world."  (This  gives  one  year  too  little.) 
*-=-t>  cJ^  j'  J^  (^'^  =  '■"^  "■     "  'Aiamgir  departed  from 

the  world."     (Correct.) 


Ij/    \JLiK3. 


h  JM 


'  Alas  I    Bubar   haa   died." 


(Correct.) 
iliAAsr^    j^Wr  j\    ijuJ,   ^U  =  1161    H.      "Alas!    Mu- 

hummad  Shiih  has  left  the  world." 
jl  JLJl  J  il:-JjI^  uJi^  =  9*>3  H.     "  Where  has  HmBiiyiin 

gone  and  his  glory  ?  " 
sLiJlj  ^l    ^    Jb   L-j-l/  =  937  H.      "  Pnradise  is  the 

everlastinR  home  of  Babar."     (This  is  on  Babar's 

tomb  in  Kabul.) 
**V    <-^i;    L= -■'■;,'  =  937  H.      "Paradise  be   (his)   portion." 

(The  death  of  Bubar.) 
J^  *-)iiJ  J^j^'^  jtUjIj  =903  H.     "King  Kamran  died  at 

the  Kaba,"  i.e.  in  Mekka. 
^1  x^  jS\  j^UaL.  =  943  H.     "  Sult.aa  of  Earth,  martyr  of 

the  sea."     (Death  of   Bahadur  Sbah  of  Gujarat, 

who  was  killed  in  a  sea  skirmiah.) 
J-*tP"Ij  =  953  H.    "  Died  from  fire."    (Death  of  Sher  Shah. 

He  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.) 
Al lA.j it  iJJjI  •-^1^1  =  1)32  H.   "Ibrahim  Lodi  was  martyred." 

(He  was  killed  in  the  buttle  of  Panfpnt  in  932  H.) 
j\j  Jjj4  ^jUel-j  UJ^  =  861  H.     "  The  death  of  the  victorious 

Sultan   Biibar."      (Thia    Biibar   waa   governor  of 

Khurasan  only,  iu  spite  of  his  titles.) 
Jii^^lj  *jJIj1  iZi^  =  805  H.     "  Ceath  of  Etdarara  BiTyazid." 

(This    is    the    Biiyazid    who    was    conquered    by 

Taimiir.) 
j-«-j)l  ^jllaL.  Jii.  =  873  H.     "  The  murder  of  Sultan  Alu 

S'aid." 
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(_X^J  JjiAj  J,\e.  ij  jj  jlij  =  606  H.     "  He  fell  in  the  way  3 
to  Ghaznib,  at    the   stage   of    Damek,"    i.e.    Mu- 
huminad  Gbaur. 

y^ji^  tJ\jJt,\L  iijU.  =  1035  H.    "  Death  of  the  Prince  Parvez," 

son  of  Jabangir.  i 

These  larikhs  are  all  easily  managed.      Hero  are   some 

which  give  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  individuals  : —  i 

*^^  j-k*^  x±>Jl^  =  968  h.  "Muhammad  Bairam  waa  ] 
martyred,"  Aibar'a  tutor.  I 

cu~iU  cylij  ^_-oU  =  I081  H.    "Saibdied."    (He  was  a  poet,)  J 
J^  i^\j  =  1107  B.     "  Easikh  died."     (A  poet.)  ] 

i3j*  CLijf^  =  1149  H.     "  Shuhrat  died."     (A  poot.)  1 

^U.  ^jjjil_^  (_jy  tJ^  =  U61  H.  "Alas!  Qamar  ud  Dia  | 
Kbiin,"  prime  minister  of  Muhammad  Shiih  of  jJ 
Dehti.  I 

J\j  1.1,^  Jsr^  Jli4-  ^^  =  1040  H.     "  May  the  abode  of  ' 
Muratiiz  Mahall  be  Paradise !  "     (The  death  of  the 
wife  of   Shah   Jaban,  who  is  buried   in   the  Taj 
Mahall  at  Agra.) 
J^r*  u^h  .,*u-«  k_-j;i  -<--*  ^^jsr  =  1177  h.     "ITie  young 
Gbrislian  found   near   Christ   his  palace  or  royal 
abode." 
j^,li*-  jUftLi  =  420   H.      "  The   royal   falcon   of  demons." 
(Death  of  Mahmiid  of  Gbaznih.     This  is  very  in- 
detinite,  death  not  being  mentioned.    It  is  not  very 
complimentary.) 

All  these  tarikhs  connected  with  the  dates  of  deaths  are 
plain  sailing.  As  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  examine 
more  complicated  tarlllLs,  we  may  as  well  commence  with 
the  same  subject  and  those  treating  of  it.     Some  are  very 
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intricate;  we  will,  however,  commenct:  with  the  eoaier  ones. 
Here  ia  oae  on  the  death  of  Babor : — 


The  letters  of  each  line  of  this  quatraiii  give  937  h., 
the  date  of  Babar's  death.  The  dotted  letters  of  the  first 
line  and  the  undotted  onea  of  the  second  give  the  same 
date.  The  undotted  letters  of  the  first  line  and  the  dotted 
ones  of  the  second  also  give  the  same.  In  like  manner  tht; 
dotted  letters  of  the  third  line  and  the  undotted  onL'S  of 
the  fourth,  or  the  undottod  letters  of  the  third  line  and 
the  dotted  ones  of  the  fourth,  also  give  the  same  date,  so 
that  the  date  9-37  h.  is  given  no  less  thnn  eight  times. 
I  have  verified  this.  Beule  misquotes  the  third  and  fourth 
lines;  and  in  vol.  viii  of  Elliot,  p.  443,  there  are  mistakes 
in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  lines.  The  above  version, 
■which  I  obtained  by  coUatiog  a.  vuriety  of  uopiea,  I  hnvt' 
proved  to  be  absolutely  correct.  It  ia  certainly  a  wonderful 
production,  but  it  ia  not  by  any  means  alone.  Its  fault 
is  its  flattery. 

^Ia  ^Ls  cjUj  JU  oj^oj  JU  =  1188  h.  '■  Teor  of  death, 
year  of  death,  alas,  alas!"  (Death  of  Ahmad 
Sbuh  of  Dchli ;  in  prison,  twenty  years  after  his 
dethronement.) 
jsJ\,s4\  j_,/:JljjUl  ^  =  1160  H.  "In  hell  and  holl- 
fire,  with  granddad  and  aire."  (Date  of  iho  death 
of  Nadir  Shith,     This  ia  strong  lauguage  I) 

\SA.j^  JS^Jal  t-^--  =  llGO«.  "The  sword  of  the 
glorious  ones,  the  anger  of  God."  (Also  gives 
the  death  of  Nitdir.     It  is  very  poor.) 
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-Ul  JJj'j-J.  Here  this  means  the  twelve  Imams,  *L.l  Ig 
equal  to  83.  This  multiplied  by  12  -  984  h. 
This  is  the  date  of  the  death  of  Tafamiisp  Shall 
of  Persia. 

fJ}  J-^J  ^^^-^}  J-i^j  ^r^J  -^^  Ij  ^rJjT-  =H  i_A-^Uj  J-> 
By  hia  deaih  the  following  were  deprived  of  head 
and  feet,  */,  Jj^,  k:i-~«j,  J-iJ,  )_r4?*.  that  ia, 
were  deprived  of  their  first  and  last  letters,  and 
the  letters  that  are  left  after  this  operation,   i.e.  j 
J,   J,    *c,   ^,   i_?,   give   1124   H.,   the  death   of  1 
Buhadur  Shah,     The  couplet  means  that  by   his  I 
death    Bounty,    Grace,    Generosity,    Justice,    and  ^ 
Nobility  ceased  to  exist. 

The  meaning  is :  "  Without  fear  Hiitif  at  once  said 
Babiidur  Shah  has  gone  out  of  the  world."  Tha 
second  line  gives  1 147  H.  But  it  is  said  '  without 
fear'  or  i— S^.     So  we  must   subtract  the  valufl 

of  that  word— 23— from  1147,  and  we  get  1124  h., 

as  above. 


Similar  to  this  is  a  tarikli  on  the  death  of  Nawab  Asadud 
Baulat. 


r/v 


'H/j- 


Jtj   J-Wj    ^ 


j  Jkj)  i 


"By  his  death  were  slain  without  head  and  feet. 
Order,  Method,  Reverence,  Courage,  and  Nobility." 
The  letters  left  arej  *  i_-j  u«  la,  which  =  1212  h, 
-s<>iJ ,  "  The  unfortunate  with  head  cut  oflF." 
Here  the  word  i«;L-it^Jj  means '  unfortunate.'  :i-iJjij-i 
'  with  head  cut  off'  means  that  i.i-^j<JJ  must  lose  its 
first  letter  i—>.  ei-^K-V  =  1008  h.  Cut  off  its 
first  letter  i__>  =  2,  and  we  get  1006  h.,  the  date 
of  the  death  of  *Abd  ul  Homin  Ehan,  who  was 
murdered. 
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Jj^^^ljpa.  "It  cut  off  the  bead  of  the  rebellious  one." 
jjcy  means  'rebellioua  one'  or  'rebellious'  simply, 
and  is  equal  to  1018.  Cut  gff  its  first  letter 
!_->  =  2,  and  we  have  1011  H.,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Abulfazl.  This  must  bave  been  writtea 
by  a  friend  of  Jabiingir.  Abulfazl  was  the 
favourite  minister  of  Akbar.  He  was  slain  by 
order  of  Jahaogir,  and  bis  bead  was  cut  off  and 
sent  fa]  that  prince,  w-bo  was  tbeu  in  rebellion 
against  his  father  at  Allababad.  Ilts  head  ought 
to  have  been  cut  off,  but  wasn't ! 


T^J  C'J  '-'^ 


^  .IJ  Jlm  JjJLJ.  I^^J  J-:^  i^U'saILj  tjL.~—ijS  i—iJ\  i^Lj  J^J-^ 
Wisdom,  seizing  the  foot  of  adab  (shame),  i.e. 
t-j  =  y,  said  the  "murder  of  Dara  Sbikoh"  was 
the  tarlkL.  s/^  ^J  J=J  =  10G5.  The  2  we 
get  from  the  i— >  must  be  added,  as  it  has  been 
seized,  and  thus  we  get  1067  n.,  the  date  of  the 
murder  of  Diira  ShikoU  by  that  saintly  hypocrite 
hia  brother  Aurangzeb. 
J^.  This  juBt  means  the  murder  of  Eiim  Eaj. 
But  we  must  allow  that  the  murder  was  perpetrated 
by  cutting  off  something.  Here  it  is  the  last  letter 
^.  The  sentence  =  975  H.  Less  —  =  3,  we  bave 
972  H.,  the  death  of  Ram  Baj. 

kijAi  \~->e  iJLy-iia-,  One  said,  without  the  head 
(or  beginning)  of  envy  bis  tarikh  is  "  He  has 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  the  part  over- 
lioed.  This  gives  1776  a.d.  ;  the  head  or  first 
letter  of  cl!jm»~  (envyj,  ^  =  8,  must  be  added, 
and  we  obtain  1784  a.d.,  the  date  of  the  death  of 
a  celebrated  Armenian  Chrislian,  who  was  famous 
in  his  day  as  a  cannon  founder  and   a  staunch 
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Cbrtstiso.     Hu  name  was  ^azr  Khan.     His  tomlK  1 
I  atone  at  Agra  is  ia  Anneniaii.  but  this  tltikh  ii  1 

I  also  on  it  ia  Peniau.  1 

i       Thnv  are  many  other  roetboda  of  showing  the  date  of' I 
I  «  death.    Tba9  Hafiz,  the  poet,  died  in  791  h.  I 

jV  j  W-5  lt—  )  ^*-j  t^  '^-ii'  ^^j^  ^i-y?-  ^'•*-  "^y  i^r* 

"  If  fan  wish  to  find  the  jear  of  tbe  death  ot  ' 

Hafiz  seek  it  from  the  cupbearer,  and  intoxication, 
I  and    wine,    and    ^rape-juice,"    the    words    being 

'  ti\i,  Lfrf,  iji— «,  j_jJ|-»,  which  equal  791  H.     Tbi 

worda  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  odes  of 

HaBz. 

We  have  seen   tbut  Niidir  Sbah's  lilrikh  is  couched 
frightfully  severe  language.      Equally  bad  is  that  of  the' 
llahratta    Si?aji,       It    runa    '  u:-^j  lJ*^"*^  ..5/'^=  1099  h. 
"  A  kiifir  went  to  hell." 

Todar  Mall  was  the  finance  minister  of  Akbar.  He  it 
who  made  the  assessment  ot  the  Empire.  His  larilUl  u 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  SiviijI.  It  is  ^.ijjs-jJ  '■^^^J  ^i  ~ 
998  H.  "Ha  went  into  bell."  This  may  have  been 
written  by  some  disappointed  Muhammadan  who  thought 
be  ought  to  have  bad  Todar  Mall's  ofBce  and  emoluments. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  whole  population  took  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  Finance  Minister.  In  vol.  xi  of  the 
"N.W.P.  Gazetteer,"  at  p.  532,  we  are  told  "A  curious 
story  of  one  Jainda  Eiral,  who  was  settlement  officer 
to  one  of  these  princes  (the  Rajas  of  8or).  Jainda 
measured  the  cultivated  and  culturable  land  and  assessed 
each  according  to  ita  value,  and  recorded  the  demand  against 
every  cultivator  in  a  series  of  volumes  which  were  placed 
in   the   record-room  of  the   Raja.      The   people   therefore 

'  I  iM  Hr.  BUnlef  Lans  Poole,  in  his  "  Aurangzeb,"  p.  167,  gires  thii 
tnrikb  a>  ii^j  fHfr  ^/U,  which  yiulda  but  1091  H.  or  1680  a.d.  He  is  right. 
The  Urikh  gi'en  in  the  teit  ia  thnt  of  the  death  oi  Sambhiji,  aon  ol  SivijI, 
Beale  hu  mispiinted  Siiaji  for  Ssmbbiji  oa  p.  2S2. 
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dieliked  him  exceedingiy,  and  when  once  he  was  sent  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  reduce  8ome  refraclory 
Tillages  to  submission,  Lis  enemies  resolved  to  do  something 
that  would  vex  Iiiro  terribly.  The  plan  which  was  adopted 
waa  to  feign  that  Jaiuda  had  died  in  battle,  and  so  induce 
his  widow  to  burn  herself  as  a  sufi.  The  report  waa  duly 
made  to  the  wife  of  Jainda,  and  was  supported  by  corrobora- 
tive evidence,  and  she  beb'eved  it,  and  inconsolable  for  her 
loss  declared  her  determination  to  sacrifice  herself.  In  this 
resolve  she  was  encouraged  by  all  around  her,  who  further 
suggested  that  she  should  ascend  the  funeral  pyre  with 
all  the  precious  records  that  her  husband  had  collected  and 
so  laboriously  compiled,  and  thus  perform  an  act  not  only 
meritorious  in  itself,  but  one  which  would  be  specially 
pleasing  to  the  spirit  of  her  husband,  who  would  thus  in 
the  new  world  possess  all  that  he  held  most  precious  in  the 
world.  To  this  the  infatuated  woman  consented,  and  thus 
the  settlement  records  of  the  Sor  Kaj  fed  the  funeral  pyre 
of  the  wife  of  their  author." 

The  author  of  the  "Tarikh  i  Rashidl"  givea  the  following 
B8  the  chronogram  of  the  death  of  Dost  Muhammad  Khan 
of  Aksu  :  -ij^  i— ^  jl  =  877  h.  "That  pig  died."  His 
character  ss  depicted  in  the  pages  of  the  history  deserved 
Buch  a  chronogram. 

Hindal,  the  brother  of  Humayiin,  was  slain  in  a  night 
attack  (|_^^=£\i}  on  his  camp.  The  word  ^^^=cii  =  958  gives 
the  date.  But  MauLiua  Mirza  Amana  composed  a  far  more 
poetical  one: — 


"■^H^  ^i"^  ij^jj  _j' 


■-ij^ 


"  A  cypress  (c^^)  went  away  from  the  royal  garden  " 
(•.ji-ljj  ^t_ijj).  The  cypress  resembles  the  letter  ali/  (')  =  !. 
The  value  of  the  letters  of  ^jJ  J^jf  "  959.  Subtract 
one,  for  the  departed  cypress,  and  we  get  968  H. 

Something  like  this  is  in  the  larikh  of  the  death  of  the 
poet  Khusrau. 
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"Hear  from  me  tha  year  of  hla  departure:  lake  the  word  J 
mortal  from  K/,ugmu."  'Mortal,' ,_j;\i  =  l41 ;  'Khu8rau'  =  866. 1 
Take  tbo  former  from  the  latter  aud  we  get  725  h.,  the  date  1 
of  the  poet's  death.  The  maker  of  this  tarikk  slyly  ] 
insinuates  that  the  poet  was  immortal.  He  was  rightL  I 
Ehusrau  is  still  read  and  admired  by  Fersiaa  scholara  aU  1 
over  India.  J 

The  same  method  applies  to  the  following  tiirikl  on  the  1 
completion  of  a  tank  in  940  h.  by  one  named  Lat.if  : —  I 

"  Take  water  "  (i— 'T  =  3)  '*  from  the  tank  of  Lat.if  "  (^^  I 

<-a:l=943).     This  gives  us  943 -3:=;  940  H.  I 

The  death  of  George  III  as  given  by  Beale  himself  is  in  I 

this  tiirifch  : —  1 

j^j\  -\j   Mlj   LiJ'j  ^J^  I 

"  George  III  threw  his  crown  from  his  head."  Here 
'  George  III,"  kJJU  _jU  =  1238.  '  His  crown '  is  the  first 
letter  of  his  name,  —  =  3.  Take  this  from  1238  and  we  get 
1235  H.,  the  date  of  his  death. 

After  this  atyle  the  author  of  the  "  Muntaljjtiab  ut 
Tawarikli"  found  the  dat«  of  the  completion  of  that 
admirable  abridgement  of  history:  ^U  •ij)jj  i^  i^j\sij\, 
i.e.  "  The  abridgement  that  has  no  second  (or  rival  io 
excellence)."  But  the  word  i-jlacCJl  =  1054,  and  the  second 
letter  of  the  word  ia  ,_j  =  50.  Take  this  away  from  1054 
and  we  have  1004  h.,  the  date  required. 

Writing  about  books,  the  "Alihlaq  i  Muhsani,"  |J^' 
,_ji— K^,  gets  its  date  from  its  name  =  840  H. 

A  celebrated  faqir  Makhdiim,  "Shah  Taqqi,"  ,_s"J  '^, 
bad  the  date  of  his  death  written  by  a  friend  in  the  same 
manner. 
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^^X*  !>)-  ^J  "Ll  ^ 


j\-i. 


Ci'^ 


"Afl  Shah  Taqql  was  united  to  the  True,   from  hia  name 
^  sLl  (=  816  H.)  is  obtained  the  date  of  his  death." 

This  IB  equalled  by  the  liirlkli  on  the  death  of  Mauhlua 
'Abdullah  Hatifi,  a  relative  of  the  poet  Jami. 


"  Seek  it  (the  dufe)  from  the  '  Poet  of   Kings  *  , 


l^  ^,  both  of 
presented 


and  aUo  from  *  The  King  of  Poets, 
which  give  927  H. 

It   may   be   that   the   poet   who,  near  AjmTi 
Jahangir  with  this  distich, 

had  this  last  (iirildi  in  hia  miad.  He  made  out,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  lettera  in  ,«^Vr  and  in  j^^  aUI  were  equal 
in  value  (i.e.  289).  Of  course  he  insinuated  by  this  that 
Jahangir  was  equal  to  God,  Jahiinglr  was  pleased  with 
the  discovery,  and  not  displeased  at  the  inainuatioii.  He 
gave  the  poet  land,  horses,  gold,  and  a  magnificent  robe, 
(|.jj^  tj^-^^J  Li-.«U-  ,  ■^j)}  i_ — >lj  ^jj  ^T  iAijlj  Aj.  See 
p,  124  of  "Tozuk  i  Jahiingirl,"  'Alrgurh  edition.) 

We  have  seen  how  the  tiiriliL  of  the  death  of  George 
the  Third  was  made.  The  author  of  that  was  Beale 
himself.  He  made  one  similar  in  style  for  the  coronation 
of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.     I  give  it  in  full; — 

i^\^  iJ-Lfj\  S-Lj^j-,  tjL-^u^j  ^^J»~ 
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"  Since   tlironea   obtaiued   beauty  from    the   Queen  of    the 

WorLl, 
Happy  became  the  people  and  the  nobles,  the  beggars  and 

tbe  Ministers  ; 
"When  she  placed  the  Crown  of  Kinga  on    the   head   of 

herself, 
Tbe  dato  became  known  from  the  beauty  of  the  throne." 

Here  the  -0  of  ^  is  the  first  letter  ^  =  300.  When 
this  ia  placed  on  (joined  to)  the  bead  (^)  of  herself  (Jj»-). 
i.e.  on  ^=600,  we  get  900.  We  bave  to  join  this  to 
tbe  numerical  value  of  "tbe  beauty  of  the  throne"  (i.^-^^ 
jj^)  =  937.  This  addition  produces  1837  a.d.  The 
translation  does  not  make  the  thing  quit^e  as  clear  as  we 
could  wish.  The  original  ia  very  clever  and  very  loyal, 
and  baa  more  truth  in  it  than  flattery. 

His  other  tjirilLlia  on  Her  Majesty's  corouation  are  worthy 
of  being  remembered ; — 

^\  J^  <4^JJ  JIj y  ui-i?  Jic.  Part  overlined  =  1253  H.= 
1837  A.I).  Wiedoua  said,  "May  she  be  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Grace  of  God ! "  a  prayer  that  has 
certainly  been  fulfilled. 

"  By  the  head  and  foot  of  faith  "  (LLis^^  that  is,  along  with 
f  and  tiJ  =  470),  "the  tarikh  of  tbe  accession  ia  given  in 
tbe  second  Queen  Balq!s  {the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba), 
the  Lord  of  Land  and  Sea  "  — 1367,  Join  the  two  numbers, 
and  1837  ia  the  result.  Tbe  bead  and  foot  mean,  of 
course,  two  things — the  whole,  and  tbe  first  and  last  letters. 
To  compare  any  queen  to  Balqis  is  a  very  great  honour 
indeed,  but  Mr.  Beale  evidently  thinks  it  not  enough  to 
eay  Queen  Victoria  is  a  second  Balqis ;  be  adds,  "  Lord 
of  Land  and  Sea."  This,  again,  ia  clever  and  true,  and 
free  from  groaa  Eastern  flattery. 
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One  more  tariyi  on  a  death  introduces  us  to  another 
style  of  getting  at  the  date.  Mirzil  Yadgar  Muhammad 
died  in  the  mouth  of  Sufar  {ji-a  jfi.  =  875  H.)'.  The 
■  month  Sofar '  gives  this  date  : — 

"  He  was  martyred  in  Safar  month,  and  also  '  Safar  month  ' 
Givea  us  the  year  of  his  martyrdom  aa  information." 

The  birth  of  Baijar  is  chronicled  in  much  the  same  way  : 


r.-* 


•  A-i  1^1  j': 


Ij  jv*^  L*— ijJ  uy^ 


"  As  that  munificent  king  wa«  born  on  the  sixth  of  Muharram 
The  chronogram  of  bia  birth  also  is  'the  sixth  of  Mu- 
harram.' " 


|V-L 


3  H.,  the  date  of  Babar's  birth. 


Faizi  found  the  date  of  the  death  of  Mauliini!  Quaim 
Kahi  in  ^liil  ^j  J^j'  ^,j-*=  9S8  h.  "The  2od  of  the 
month  of  Rahi'a  U8  siinl."  And  the  death  of  Tahnmsp  .Siiiih 
of  Persia  is  in  the  worday^j^  i^'^^  =984  u.  "The 
15th  of  the  month  of  Safar." 

Babar's  birth  date  la  simple.  That  of  Akbar  is,  as  vrorked 
out  by  Faizi,  "  a  thing  of  beauty "  to  the  Eastern  miud. 
CL-wl  <— -;»y  -i«  iUi.1^  t_^i  =  949  H,  "  Evening  of  Sundiiy 
the  fifth  of  Rajab."  In  this  ia  the  time  of  the  day,  the 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  and  these 
added  together  give  the  year  of  his  birth,  949  H. 

Of  exactly  the  same  type  is  the  chronogram  of  the  battle 
of  Piinipat.  It  gives  the  same  particulars:  '^^^j  •ijJ  ^cw 
^^^s^j  ti-ifcj  =  932.  "  It  was  morning  and  Friday  and  the 
7ih  of  Rajab."  This  is  certainly  one  day  wrong.  It  ought 
to  be  the  8th,  but  f^^-i-^  would  give  hundreds  too  much. 
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We  Iiave  a  capital  one  of  this  kind  in  the  tari^L  of  tlio 
death  of  Colonel  Julin  William  Henning,  governor  of  tbo 
fort  of  A^ra  when  the  English  took  it.  (He  h&d  atmck 
coioe  in  Agra,  in  copper,  oa  which  he  had  plsoed  ha 
initials,  J.  W.  H.)  .S^^  (Sj  ^j^—j  'f^-j^  k^-^ktj  af^  Part 
ovcrliriod  =  1803  A,D.  Inspiration  said,  "The  tarikli  i«  the 
l«t  of  July,"  which  senteoce  furnishes  the  year  1803  a,d. 

Ono  more  example  of   this   kind  is   given  by  Maulaai 
HiiRan  for  the  death  date  of  his  Teacher,  MaulanS   BijI  . 
Mu\iummnd  Knshmin:  Jj^jfli  jJji  f^-ijy  =  1006  a.     "  li  J 
was  tho  19th  of  the  month  of  Safar." 

Another  kind  is  still  more  astonishing.  The  letters  off 
tho  words  in  the  year  itself  give  the  year.  Two  men  died  1 
in  JbAi^J  J  JbAA  ili-.,  "Year  nine  hundred  aod  eighty-"  If  1 
wn  iidd  up  tho  numerical  values  of  the  letters  in  the  abovtt  ] 
they  yield  980  H.  Beale  gives  one  man  and  a  poem,  and 'J 
another  authority  I  have  gives  another  man  and  aDother  J 
poem  ;  hut  both  give  the  same  date  in  the  same  way. 

Tbe  numerical  values  of  the  letters  in  the  Christian  year  ' 
in   Persinn   in    the    following   give  the  corresponding    year 
of  the  Hajarat ; — 

Part  overlined  =  1218  h. 

"  At  the  moment  that  the  English  seized  the  fort  of  Agra, 
Itly  heart,  from  the  unknown,  humbly  asked  the  question, 
What  is  the  Christian  year  and  also  what  the  Hajri  year? 
The  voice  said   '  Eight  hundred  and  one   thousand   and 
three '  is  the  year." 

This  is  certainly  very  ingenious  and  must  have  been  the 
result  of  careful  thought. 


JU-jl  ^^,j\j^^j 
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I  will  DOW  look  at  the  tarlklls  of  some  battles  and  sieges 
and  conquests.  The  capture  of  Chaitaur  is  thus  given: 
jfhf-  ^^^y.  -^^  =  975  H.     "  Obtained  quickly  Chaitaur." 

Also : — 

^j^^^  «2^^  Jb  c***^  4>j^^  =  975  H.  "No  one  remembers 
such  a  victory."  (The  above  spelling  confirms 
my  rendering  of  the  name  on  the  dams  of  Akbar 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  July,  1890.  It  was 
then  questioned,  and  the  correct  spelling  was  said 
to  be  Chitor.  This  is  certainly  wrong.  The 
above  is  on  the  coins,  and  is  in  the  ^^^,  which 
is  by  Mirza  Asiri.) 

I*)L-»1   irUijb   ^  =  933  H.      "The  victory  of  Babar  at 

Kanweh." 

jjjlaru    iUii   J    ^J    lJX«   ^  =  1097  H.      "  Conquest   of 

Dekkan  and  fort  of  Bijapur." 
Jb  v^L/«  i^x^^  <u1j  J^  =  1089  h.     "  Congratulations  on 

the  taking  of  the  fort  of  Golkondah." 
^^  dJ!;.j^\  JcJb  jJ  =  1178  H.     "The  English  (Foreigners) 

became   rulers   in   Hind."      (After  the  battle  of 

Buxar.) 

L=^^  ^j  c->^yj  (.-<U  =  1216  H.  "  The  foreigners  took 
the  country  from  the  Nawab  "  (Yamin  ud  Daulat). 

Jj^^  c-^VrcO  jj  ^  j/  =  1262  h.     "  The  English  obtained 

victory  in  the  Panjab." 

'^  iUc>^  uXj  jjSbi  i\  =  1846  A.D.     "  Alas !  Lahore 
was  conquered  by  one  assaidt." 


Ijl^  J^— ^^  7^-^   ^^j ^  ^— ^H 


ujsw«  cj^L*ii^  v.^L<w«  u^La.^ 

Part  overlined  =  1846  a.d. 

j.a.A.B.  1898.  48 
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"  The  date  of  the  victory  of  His  HigbneBs  the  Governor, 
Who  smote  the  euemies  on  the  helmet  with  etvord  of  finest 

eteel, 
Say :  '  May  the  news  of  the  Victory  of  Lahore  be 
Dleased,  Blessed,  Blessed,  Blessed.'  " 

The  last  three  tarikhs  are  the  work  of  Amir  Hasan  Xhaa 
Bahadur. 

The  conquest  of  Multan  is  given  in  a  very  happy  effort ; — 


"  I  smashed  the  bead  and  foot  of  Diwan  Mulraj  :  heartily 
I  said, 
Fortunate  is  the  conquest  of  Multan." 

The  head  and  foot  of  Divan  Mulriij  are  the  first  and  Joat 
letters  of  that  ruler's  name,  J  and  -,  4  +  3  =  7,  Then 
the  letter-value  of  the  overlined  part  of  line  two  is  1272. 
Tulce  7  from  this  (this  number  has  been  smashed  or 
obliterated),  and  we  have  126C  h.  =  1843  a,D.,  the  conquest 
of  MuUnn  by  the  English. 

Perhaps  the  beat  tarikh  that  was  ever  written  was  the 
one  presented  to  Sbahjahiin  on  the  opening  of  the  new  city 
of  Dehli  or  Sbilhjabaniibad,  as  that  city  is  always  called  by 
Muhammadonsi  ^\j\  ^^?-*^J^  •^'j^uj'*^  jLI  jui  =  1058  H. 
"Shiihjabaniibiid  was  peopled  by  Sbiilijahan."  It  is  com- 
forling  to  know  that  the  author  of  this  trifle,  Mir  Yahiya 
Kiishi,  was  presented  with  5,000  rupees  for  his  effort. 
The  Mogul  Emperors  did  encouriige  literary  talent,  but 
the  kind  of  talent  they  encouraged  was  not  peculiarly 
useful.  In  all  this  manufacture  of  chronograms  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  straining.  This  is  a  necessity. 
There  is  in  some  of  them  flattery  expressed  or  understood. 
There  is,  however,  a  neatness  about  all  of  them  that 
commands  admiration. 

I   have   still   some   few  small   things   to   bring  forward. 
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Here  la  one  by  the  aulhor  of  the  "  Muutakhab  ut  Tawaiikh  " 
on  hia  owa  marriage : — 

Overliced  portion  =  975  H. 

"  Inasmiich  as  by  the  gift  of  the  Eternal  to  me. 
With  a  moon-faced  one  1  was  married, 
TpVisdom  the  date  of  my  marriage 
Gave  'A  moon  became  near  the  sun.'  " 

This,  at  any  rate,  is  neat  and  quiet.  "When  Shiihzada 
Muhammad  Dara  Shikoh  waa  married  to  NSdira,  daughter 
of  Sult.iin  Parvez,  Mirzii  Tahmasp  Quli  Turk  composed 
iiiDeteen  couplets,  oaeh  line  of  which  gave  the  date  1043  h. 
The  first  letters  of  the  first  lines  of  these  couplets,  and  the 
first  leitera  of  the  second  lines  of  each  couplet,  form 
a  separate  couplel^ — 

lOi.:}  =  iU  Ij^  JjJ,  .ij^  ^j 

1043=  ill    J-HSf*    j.yj    ^    J-3J 

— each  line  of  which  gives  tha  same  date,  1043  h.  If 
we  take  the  dotted  letters  of  this  couplet,  or  of  any  of  the 
nineteen,  or  if  we  take  tlie  undolted  letters  of  any  couplet, 
the  result  is  the  same — the  date  1043.  This  ia  a  gigantic 
effort  of  ingenuity — a  prolonged  effort.  Let  us  hope  the 
author  was  projierly  rewarded.  I  have  not  given  this  poem 
of  nineteen  couplets,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  would  take 
too  much  time  for  us  Occidentals  to  work  out  with  every 
line  fl  date,  and  with  dotted  letters  of  every  couplet  and 
imdotted  letters  of  every  couplet  giving  the  same  date. 
1  have  not  worked  it  out  for  myself.  It  ia  given  in  Beale, 
p.  241,  and  if  anyone  likes  to  go  through  it  critically 
I  leave  him  to  it. 

Tha«  is  another  qaslda  extant  on  the  birth  of  Jahanglr 
and  the  accession  of  Akbar.  It  has  in  it  thirty-one 
ooaplete:  the  first  line  of  each  gives  the  birth  of  Jabiir 
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977  H.,  and  the  eecond  the  accession  of  Akbar,  963  h.  It  ia 
piveu  in  Deale,  pp.  211  and  212.  I  have  not  verified  it. 
It  ia  the  work  of  Kbwaja  Husaiu  Marvl.  It  was  for  this 
he  received  two  lukhs  of  taukaa.  Such  an  extraordinary 
effort  was  worth  an  extraordinary  reward. 

•Sometimes  the  words  or  sentences  chosen  for  the  tarillll 
have  nnlhing  whatever  to  do  with  the  person  or  the  event. 
Thus,  the  word  _pi-*i  =  "the  sword"  =  850  h.,  gives  the 
dale  of  the  deaih  of  Shahrukli,  the  son  of  Taimtir,  but 
it  is  not  coniic-cted  in  any  way  with  that  Sultun. 

The  word  J^^  =  "  a  lancet "  =  960  h.,  the  date  of  the 
blinding  of  KaninTn,  just  gives  the  allusion  to  the  instru- 
ment used  in  the  act. 

The  worda^f^  --^J  =  "  continued  or  repeated  victory  "  = 
94!^  H.,  give  the  year  in  which  Haidar  Doghlatt  obtaint-d 
frequent  victories  in  Kashmirj  but  there  is  nothing  in  them 
about  either  person  or  place. 

We  )iavo  given  one  chronogram  on  the  accession  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  our  Queen ;  here  are  some  on  the 
accession  of  others  : — 

^J^_f  j-Jj  i_sW  =  930  H.  "  He  took  his  father's  place." 
The  date  of  the  accession  of  Tahmasp  Shah  of 
Persia. 

-'V  ^-^.^^  JV  <-^  "^j"}  =  363  H.  The  accession  of  Akbar. 
jJi\  ijLij^  =  963  H.     The  accession  of  Akbar. 

abj  JU  JujlJo-  tj*_f^-  =  963  H.     The  accession  of  Akbar. 

-_Lj  jjUiliJb  J^  j^\  o^<=10l4  a.  "In  the  place  of 
Akbar  was  the  Prince  Salim."  This  ia  particularly 
good.     Its  author  was  Saiyid  Muhammad  Karmani. 

i^ji^  jjl--.  Jw  4ij\j=961  H.  "  Became  king  the  Destroyer 
Mubiiriz."  The  accession  of  Muhammad  'Adali 
(Siirl),  whose  kantyat  was  "  Mitbdris  ud  dunya  wa 
ud  DTn." 

c;j\^jjjl  j_*j,  y,-JJ  =  1131  II.  "  The  Title  Rafi'a  nd 
Darajat."  The  date  of  this  king'a  accession,  reigu, 
and  death. 
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jJU  iU  J^,XJ^  ^,lU-=  =  1173  H.     "The  Sullan  of  nindii- 
fitSa  Sbah  'Alam."     The  accession  of  that  emperor. 

Here  is  one  very   senseless   tarlldl,  on   the   accession   of 
TaimCr  :— 


h/^-^^^ 


^jj^ 


J  W  LT^  i 


"  If  thou  seekeat  the  (date  of  the)  accession  of  Sull.au  Tairaur 
Place  a  dot  on  the  dal  (J)  of  Uj." 

That  ia,  make  Uj  =:  tc J  ;  Uj  =  75,  but  Ui  =  771  h.,  the 
dale  of  Taimiir's  accession.  But  L:J  means  '  prayer,'  and 
Vfj  13  not  a  word  at  all,  and  neither  has  any  connectiou 
with  Taimitr  or  his  accession.  The  tarikh  of  his  death  is 
equally  senseless :  j/  \jir^\,  ;j^  \J'}''JJ  ■  "  ^'^m  Hazwilu  the 
bead  and  feet  have  been  taken  away,"  that  is,  the  first  and 
last  letters  from  the  word  ^J'y^j-  We  have  then  ^j-i  left, 
and  they  equal  807  h.,  the  date  of  hia  death,  i.e.  Tainiur's. 
Hazwan  is  the  Porter  of  Paradise.  Another  tiirikli  for 
Tuimur's  death  has  his  name  and  Turkish  title  in  it,  aud  uo 
more :  ^J^  jy^  =  807  h.  This  would  do,  as  far  as  the 
meaniog  is  concerned,  equally  vrell  for  hia  acceBsion. 

The  following  tarikh  is  interesting  to  those  who  are 
studying  the  Frontier  question :  jU^  .\:ji  ,jl.SA^*  A-if  a.T 
=  1058  H,  "Came  (into  hia  hands)  the  key  of  the  country 
of  Hind,  Qandahar."  This  giv«a  the  date  of  the  capture  of 
Qaudahiir  by  Sbiih  'Abbas  II  of  Persia  from  the  Indian 
emperor  Shah  Jahan.  It  shows  that  the  Persian  understood 
what  Qandahar  was.  (In  tny  collection  of  Mo^ul  coins, 
now  in  the  Lahore  Museum,  I  see  there  is  a  Qandabar 
rupee  dated  1056  h.  It  was  probably  the  last  rupee  of  iho 
Mogul  emperor  struck  in  that  distant  fortress.) 

I  have  given  above  the  tarikh  of  the  blinding  of  Kiimniu 
by  Ms  brother  Ilumayiin.  Here  is  one  on  the  hlindiiig 
of  Shith  'Alam  by  that  arch- villain  Ghulam  Qiidir. 

"A  Hatif  said  with  the  head  (first  letter)  of  weeping  (a)0}, 
i.e.  with  ^  =  30,  '  They  blinded  the  king  Shah  'Alam,' " 
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the  second  line  of  wliicb  =  1152.  Join  on  the  50  and  wft 
Lave  1202  h.,  the  date  of  ihe  king's  blinding. 

The  following  ie  on  the  same,  and  is  a  furious  one ; — 

"Seize  the  head  and  foot  of  Ghulain  Qadir  [i.e.  the  first  letter 
{i  =  1000)  and  the  last  letter  {j  =  200)],  and  cast  them 
at  the  head  (i.e.  first  letter)  of  the  bazar,  t_J  =  2."  Cut 
off  GhulJim  Qiidir's  head  and  feet  and  cast  them  into  the 
street.  This  is  a  free  translation.  By  joining  the  letters 
indicated  we  get  1202  h.  We  sympathize  with  the  author's 
wrath,  and  admire  his  cleverncsa. 

It  aoraelimes  happened  that  more  than  one  worthy  died 
in  the  same  year.  The  manufacturer  of  tarlkta  rose  tO 
the  occasion.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  Mir  Fath  Allah 
Shirazi  and  Abulfalh  Gilani  died  in  997  h.  Here  is  their 
taritill :  X^j  mA\>  j-y.  =  997  H.  "  The  two  departed 
together." 

Again,  in  1163  h.  two  Shaiklia,  Muhammad  Nasir  Fazll 
and  Asad  Allah  Ghalib,  died,  and  their  tarikli  is  :  j^jH  Jo^j  i! 
jJ'^  ^1}  =  1163.     "  Alas  !  both  departed  from  this  world." 

The  Emperor  'Alamgir  II  was  murdered  in  1 173  H.  Three 
days  after  that  event,  Intizam  ud  Daulat,  son  of  Qamar 
ud  Din  VVazIr,  was  also  murdered.  Here  is  a  tarikh  which 
gives  the  fact  aod  also  the  country  of  the  respective 
murderers  and  their  religion  : — 

jij3  <j'^i  »^  uJ^^  i-H^         J  J  *  '  ^  yJ^S  '^-  <j^— 
"The  Suni  of  Balkh  and  the  Shi'a  of  Kashmir  were   the 
murderers  of  the  King  and  of  the  son  of  the  Wazlr."     Ouly 
the  last  line  is  used  for  the  tHrikh.     It  equals  1173  h. 

Here  is  a  tarikh  which  does  duty  for  three  deaths,  those 
of  Muhammad  Shah ;  his  Wazlr,  Nawiib  Qamar  ud  Din ; 
and  Niziim  ul  Mulk : — 
jSb.i  k_a-ol  j j-i,jj  \  u^j  *^  JjV,«J  =  1161  H.       "Nothing 

was  left  of  the  King  of  the  Time,  or  of  his  Wazlr, 

or  of  Asaf." 


I 
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I  had  noted  many  other  tarikbs,  but  I  canuot  give  them 
all.     Here  ia  one,  however,  with  some  §ense  ju  it : — 
Jj-»-J  _jLaj^  •j:.-.*^1j_^  =  L174  h,      "He   returned   to 

Qaiidahiir,"  i.e.   Ahmad   Shah   Durrani  alter   hia 

defeat  of  the  Murhaltas  at  Panipat. 

The  till  ikh  on  hia  battle  of  Panipat  is  only  fair ;  it  is  : — 
-ijjlj  jy*j  ^yljJ  jVi  =  117-t  H,      "The    Durriini  king 
obtained  another  victory." 

We  have  seen  several  tarlkhs  of  Jabangir.  Here  is  the 
one  which  gives  the  date  of  tLe  conqaest  u£  K^ngra  Fort, 
in  1029  H.  :— 

^jJj\^  jLil  «li  ^1  Jjii  =  1029  H.     "The  good  fortune 
of  Juhilugir  won  this  fori." 

Here  ib  the  one  from  the  mosque  he  erected  in  tlie 
aame  fort : — 

^[jy  J^  ^W  *^-  •'**^^  =  1031  H.     "The  mosque  of 
King  Jahuugir  waa  full  of  light." 

The  following  was  inscribed  by  Jahangir  ou  the  Chaahnm 
i  Nur  at  Ajroir  : — 

jl:>^  lirf-S^V  >^  L>=^  =  1024  H.     "The  palace  of  King 
Niir  ud  Diu  Jahangir." 

A  white  stone  was  found  in  the  bed  of  a  river.      Jahangir 
ordered  it  to  be  cut  in  the  form  of  an  elephant,  and  the 
following  line  to  be  cut  on  its  breast : — 
jLiJb  jfi"^  Jrr^  -V^  i_J^  =  1016  n.     "  A  white  stone, 
the  elephant  of  Jahangir  King." 

When  Jahangir  went  to  Kubul  in  1016  h.,  he  ordered 
the  following  to  be  engraved  on  the  wall  near  the  inscription 
of  fiiibar  (not  the  one  on  the  tomb  of  the  first  Mogul, 
bat  another  dated  014  H.) : — 

-)j1  kS-iA  Jh  j'_l-'U  =  1010  H.      "The  King  of  the  cities 
of  the  seven  cliiues." 
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Two  tarifeKs  on  the  birth  of  Jabangir  are  specimens  of 
wiiat  such  tliingB  were.     They  are; — 

^\  iA  ^jfl  j'j  =  977.      "  The  royal   pearl  of  the  great 

deepB  of  Akbar." 
^ilij^l  _,6^j^=  977.      "The  jewel  of   the  gold  gem 

casket  of  King  Akbar." 

Mr.  Beale  not  only  colieotod  tarikhs,  he  explained  them 
and  gave  historical  notes  on  them.  And  besides  this  he 
himself  wrote  many  admirable  ones  himself  in  Persian, 
Here  is  one  in  Urclii  or  Hindiistuni ;  it  gives  the  year 
ijf  the  calamity  of  the  Black  Hole.  I  give  the  whole  of 
the  poetry  preceding  the  actual  tarikh  : — 

^}y,l  Ur  /  AJiJAJ  ^Li^  ^^^-.^^  U  J 


■H.  nr^* 


J^l-^ 


Jj^ilb  i_4-J  tJLi.  ,^^  l«S  ■g'-j^j-H 


k 


"  "When  the  Nawab  Suraj   ud   Daulat,  the  enemy  of   the 
English, 
Took  by  violence  Calcutta,  beating  the  drum. 
In  the  tight  room,  the  Black  Hole,  he  at  once  fastened 
One  hundred  and  forty  and  six  Englishmen,  who  were 
all  priceless. 
In  the  morning  only  three  and  twenty  remained,  alas ! 

As  though  some  one  had  mixed  poison  with  their  water. 
Cutting  off  the  feet  of  the  enemy  and  the  head  of  foes 
I  said  the  tarikh  is  '  The  tight  room  Black  Hole.' " 


TARIKHS  OE  EASTERS    CHEOSOGEAMS. 

By  the  'feel  of  the  enemy'  be  means  the  last  letter  of 
^-OJ,  i.e.  ^  =  60,  UTid  by  the  '  heud  of  fnes '  the  first 
k-tter  of  J>il,  i.e.  1  =  1.  These  together  equal  51.  The 
words  i}^'^,  (— W  •^'^ ,  '  the  tight  room  Black  Hole,'  yield 
1220.  Take  from  this  51,  the  tesulte  of  all  the  beheading, 
and  we  have  left  1169  h.  =  17oIj  a.d.  Thia  is  exceedingly 
ingenious.  But  is  it  worth  while  to  compose  eight  liues 
of  poetry  just  to  iatroduce  a  puzzle  in  the  last  two? 
"Whether  it  be  worth  while  or  not,  here  it  is.  To  the 
£aalem  these  trifles  are  literary  gems  which  tare  valued 
exceedingly,  and  Euatern  books  are  full  of  them.  EattHrii 
monarchs  showed  tLeir  appreciation  of  them  by  lavish  gifts 
to  their  authors.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Bcale  received  any- 
thing for  his  efforts.  Ke  lived  in  utilitarian  times.  But 
his  knowledge  of  Persian  and  of  history  secured  for  hiia 
a  Bubordiuate  post  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
in  the  N.W.P.,  and  he  assisted  Sir  Henry  Elliot  iu  bis 
History. 

There  are  thousands  more  of  tbese  trifles  all  over  Indis, 
on  mosques  and  tombs,  in  wells  and  on  walls,  and  Jn  books. 
The  verification  of  them  is  an  exercise  in  arithmetic;  the 
solving  of  the  puzzles  is  an  exercise  in  patience  and  Persian. 
But  when  we  have  doue  with  them  we  wish  the  ingenuity 
had  been  bestowed  on  something  more  valuable.  We 
cannot,  however,  rise  from  the  study  of  these  tarlkhs 
without  some  admiration  for  the  ingenuity  of  their  authors 
and  for  the  liberality  of  sovereigns  who  recognized  literary 
labours  of  so  low  a  degree.  A  knowledge  of  them  is 
necessury  fur  a  full  understanding  of  Persian  histories. 


Art.  XXVII.— JAfl  iiori/  of  fhe  merchant  Glmaka  {GhosnJia- 
»etthi)  in  its  twofold  Pali  farm,  irilh  reference  to  other 
Indian  jtiirnlkk.     By  Professor  E.  IIardy,  Ph  D. 

I.    PBELIMLN'ART     REMAKES. 

The  Manoratlia-Puraiji,  Buddhaghoaa'a  Commentary  on 
the  AfigutUirtt-Nikiiya,  embraces  a  pretty  large  collection  of 
biglily  important  and  iuteresling  legends,'  irhich,  according 
to  my  eatimaiion,  araounta  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
work.  A  general  idea  of  it  may  be  gained  from  two  initial 
words,  viz.  Etad  aggam ;  for  each  iegend  points  to  aome 
follower  of  Gotama  Buddha,  an  example,  aa  it  were,  amongst 
all  of  the  same  kind,  whether  man  or  woman,  whether 
member  of  the  Order  or  still  living  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  arrangement  and  auccesaion  of  the  different 
legends,  our  source  agrees  with  the  Anguttara,  Eka-Nipata, 
xiv,  1—7,  whereas  the  aiibjeots  are  circumscribed  by  their 
common  purport.  The  legends  are  designed  to  show  where, 
when,  and  under  what  conditions,  both  remote  and  proxi- 
mate, the  Teacher  came  to  preaeat  such  models  of  perfection 
to  the  faithful. 

Still,  occaaionnlly,  we  meet  with  legends  in  which  the 
narrative  itself  preponderates  so  much  that  we  have,  and, 
of  course,  also  the  Buddhist  readers  or  hearers  of  yore 
had,  only  the  impression  of  amusing  paatime.  A  story  of 
this  sort,  which  we  enjoy  rather  for  its  literary  than  its 
edifying  character,  happens  to  be  the  ao-called  legend  of 
the  slave  Xiiujjuttara  and  the  queen  Sumavatl. 
Here,  perhaps,  another  reason  for  dressing  up  u  pious  story 
HB  a  novelette  may  be  sought  for  in  the  circumatance  that 

'  Mn.  Mabel  Bode  hiu  pobliabed  some  of  th(«e  in  J.B.A.S.,  1893. 
pp.  SIT  «q<l.  iiee  nlao  TruDSBCtiDua  of  tke  Kinth  luteruutianiLl  CangceaB  of 
OiieDtaliiU,  vol.  i,  pp.  311  mn. 
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the  Teaoher  had  told  it  with  special  regard  to  the  foniale 
liearera  (siivikas).'  At  present,  however,  I  have  only  to 
point  out  the  great  value  our  legend  has  for  everyone 
concerned  in  the  compara.tive  history  of  literature, 
becuuae  there  ia  embodied  in  it  the  fable  known  all  over 
the  world  of  a  boy  who  has  been  destined  to  become  the 
heir  of  a  rich  man,  and  who,  in  spite  of  many  ploU  against 
his  life,  at  last  reached  hia  destiny.  Being  a  f'aTourite  of 
fortune,  every  time  he  is  saved  by  some  lucky  chance,  and 
when  at  last  he  gela  all  the  wealth  of  bis  persecutor,  he 
doea  go  by  a  mere  hazard  too,  A  young  girl  who  has  fallen 
in  love  with  him  succeeds  in  esohangiug  a  letter,  likely 
to  be  fatal  to  hitn,  with  another,  by  which  he  becomes  her 
husband  and  also  heir  of  enormous  riches  by  tho  help  of 
his  wife.  This  tale,  itaelf  forming  but  an  episode  of  our 
legend,  is  connected  with  another,  the  principal  motive  of 
which  ia  closely  related  to  tho  ballad  of  Schiller,  "  Der 
Gang  nach  dem  Eiaenharamer." 

Already  in  1869,  Professor  Albrecht  Weber"  of 
Berlin  pointed  out  that  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  on 
the  Dbammapada,  vv,  21-23,  contains  a  legend  of  the 
very  same  tenor.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  James 
d'Alwia,'  upon  whom  Weber  relies,  has  not  given 
a  complete  translation  of  this  part  of  the  legend  alluded 
to,  and  in  Fausboll's  Extracts  from  the  Commentary*  it 
is  wholly  missing.     Weber,  when,  fourteen  years  later,*  he 

'  In  the  cananicaJ  books  Samavati  (or  SnmavBti)  is  mentioaed  odIt  once, 
viz.  UJann,  vii,  10,  Khujjuttnrii  occuia  three  times,  viz.,  Samvutta.Nikava, 
LabhoKnkliarKSiiiny.  24,  3.  4  (P.T.S.,  ISBB,  vol.  ii,  p.  236) ;  Aggiittara-Niki}-!, 
Dukku-NipnU,  \i,  4  (P.T.S.,  18S.%  vol.  i,  p.  88);  Catukka-Nipata,  176,  4 
(r.T.S.,  ISSH,  vol.  ii,  p.  1S4).  Htra  it  in  nlwavs  the  simu  uttenince :  "Mij 
]  be  like  the  upnsikn  Khn jj  uttnra  nnd  VelukantulEij'a.  ^Isudn's  mother  1"  The 
Teacher  approves  this  wisu.  leeoiumendin^  it  to  everj  faithful  upasika,  and  sap 
that  his  [L-mate  hearers  (siivikae)  oueht  t«  follow  tho  example  of  the  two  vomen 
namiid  before.  Of  course,  ne  Gad  uoth  enumerated  Id  the  lii>t  of  heroineB  in  the 
Anguttara-Nikuja,  Kka-XipaUi,  liv,  7.  There  is  another  list,  hut  vithoat  aoT 
introdiiclory  words,  in  the  Anjrultara-Niknva,  Atthakn-Kipila,  not  vet  edited 
for  ihe  P-T.S.,  and  here,  too,  the  name  of  Khujjutliua  stands  neit  to  that  of 
Samiival!. 

'  Monatsber.  d.  Berliner  Akad.,  1869,  p.  42  sq. 

>  Introduction  to  Keecarana's  Grnmmnr  (Colombo,  18G3],  p,  101. 

*  In  his  edition  of  the  I)hammapada  (Ilavnine,  18S5),  pp.  Id3  sqq. 

*  Sitinngsbei.  d.  Berliner  Akad.,  1883,  p.  567. 
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laid  before  the  public  the  Jaina  Campakasre^lliikathiinakam, 
could,  therefore,  atill  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  Buddhist 
rsraion  of  our  tale  was  defioient,  since  it  did  not  mention 
"dass  der  unschuldige  Trager  seines  eigenen 
Todeabefehles  atntt  des  Todes  ein  Madcheti  zur 
Fran  gewinnt."  Moreover,  the  two  commentaries  do 
not  agree  in  such  a  manner  as  would  j  ustify  the 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other.  Thus,  evoa  if  we 
were  better  informed  about  that  story,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
Dhamraapada-Atthakatha,  than  we  actually  are.  information 
drawn  from  aome  other  text  of  the  Pali-Buddhist  literature 
would  have  its  use,  and  from  their  juxtaposition,  I  believe, 
we  shall  be  able  to  arrivo  ut  tbo  primitive  Buddhist  form 
of  our  fable. 


For  the  text  of  the  story  in  the  Manorathn-Puranl 
I  used  three  MS8.  in  Sinhalese  writing,  viz.,  the  Turnour 
JIS.  of  the  India  Office  Library  (=Ti),  and  two  more  MSS. 
referred  to  sub-Nos.  9  and  10  in  the  Morris  Collection 
(=Mj;  Miq),  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  As  regards  the  text  of  the  Dhammapada- 
Afthakatha  on  w,  21-23,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  with 
the  episodes  mentioned  above,  I  had  at  my  disposal  a  M.S. 
from  Camhoja,  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  National©  (Pali  109, 
fol.  tt  sqq.  =  C.),  and  besides  some  pieces  of  the  edition  of 
the  Bhammapada-Atthukath.l  (pp.  87-doJ,  published  in 
1891  A.D.  at  Colombo,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Wickremasiiighe.  In  one  place,'  where  this  edition 
would  give  a  sense  quite  di&erent  from  my  MS.,  I  con- 
sulted also  three  other  MSS..  written  likewise  in  Carabojan 
characters,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  viz.,  Pali  104, 
105,  108  (-  0';  C*:  C),  and  ao  I  was  able  to  verify  the 
GorrectneM  of  the  MSS.  from  the  circumstsnce  that  thpy 
agree  where  the  context  proves  that  the  reading  of  the 
edition  is  false. 

'  Sm  below  on  p.  TG2.  a.  tl. 
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II.    TEXTS.' 
Ma  Horat/ia-P&rimi. 

I.  Tasmlm  (TIdene)  rajjum  kuravaioanc  Gbosako  dera- 
putto  devapurato'  cavitvil  Easambiyam  ekisea  riipu- 
pajiriniyii  kuccbismira  patisandhim  ^unbi.  Sa  dasu- 
mas'  accnyena  vijiiyitvii  putlabhiivam  fmtvii  saipkarakulu 
cbaddSpcai. 


Tasmim  khaije  KosainbisettliTiio^  kammantiko  paUi  'vu 
setthigharaip  gaccbanto  'kin  uu  kbo  imam  kiikehi  aampa- 
rikiipaau'  ti  gantvii  darakam  disva  'muhiipunfiava  esa 
darako  bbavisMtl'  ti  ekasaa  purisosaa  huttho  gehsm  peaetva 
setfhigharam  agamiisi. 

Settbi  pi*  rajupattbanaveliiya  rajakulani  gaccbanto 
antaramagge  purobitaip  disvii  'aj  ja  kim  nakkbattan' 
ti  puccbi.*  So*  tattb'  eva  tbito  ganetTa  ' asukam  Dama 
uakkbattam :  ajja  itniiia  iiakkliatteiia  jittadarako  imae- 
niim  nagare  eetthittbiinatn  labbissati'  ti  aba.  So  taesa 
aegi:  '  imassa  purobitasea 
ue  garugabbba,  janiitba 
titva  nam  vijiifii  va  no  vii'  ti.  Te  gantvii  janitvii  '  ayya 
na  liiva  vijiitii''  ti  jihamsu.  'Tena  hi  gacchatha,  imas- 
mim  nagare  ajja  jatudarakam  pariyesatbil  - '  ti.'  Te' 
puriyeaantii  lassa  aettbino  kammantikassa  gebe  tarn  darakam 
disvii  settbino  arocayimsu.  'Tena  bi  bbane'  tain  kam- 
mantikam  pakkosatha '  ti.     Te  tarn  pakkosiiuau.     Atha  nam 


katham  autva  vegena  gbarann 
dve  kathii  nama  Datthi,  gbar; 


'  The  wnrds  spaced  out  ni 

=  <ira.  H,„. 

'  Tirijaj-ati;  M,rijSti. 


inme  or  ushtIt  Iho  ! 
'  M,  Ko-nniliiku'. 
*  Mil,  bhuutv. 
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Dhammapadn-Aftlialintha. 

Ay  am  (Gliosakadevaputto)  pan  a  kamagune  pari- 
bhuDJanto  mutthaBsati  hutva  all araklcha vena  cavi,  cavitva 
ca  pana  Kosambiyam  nagara^obhiniya  kucchiBmim 
isandbim  ganbi.  Sa  vijiitadivaae  'kim  etan'  li  diisim 
pucchitva  '  putto  ayye '  ti  vutta '  '  handa  je  imam  darukam 
kattarasuppe*  aropetva  sankarakiite*  cbaddebi '  ti  chad- 
diipesi.  (Nagarasobbiuiyo  bi  dhitaram  patijagganti '  na 
puttain,  dbitani  hi  tasam  paveiji''  gbatiyati.)  Diirakam 
kiika  pi  eunakba  pi  parivaretvii  nisiditpsu,  paccekabuddliu 
EiDebappabbavassa  huukaranassa "  nissaodeDa  eko  pi  upa- 
gantum  na  visabi. 

Tasmim  khane  eko'  inaausso  babi  nikkhainaiito  tarn 
kakaaunakhoaannipatnm  diava' 'kin  nu  kho  elan'  ti^ 
gantva  darakam  disva  puttasinebaip  patilabhitvil  'putto 
me  laddbo'  ti  gehaiu  nayi. 

Tada  Eosambiknsettbi  rajskulam  gaccbanto  rajani- 
"reBanato  itgaccbantam  puroliitam  disva  'kim  acariya 
njja  te'  titliikarananakkhattayogo'"  olokilo'  ti  pucchi. 
*  Ama  raabasetthi,  ambiikam  kim  anfiam  kiccan  '  ti  ?  '  Jana- 
;padassa  kim  bbavissati  acariya''  ti  P  '  Anilam  nattbi,  imas- 
L  pana  nagare  ajja  jatadarako  jettbakasetthi  bha- 
vissatT'  ti.  Tada  setthino  bbariya  garugabbba  hoti. 
Taama  bo  sigham  gebam  purisam"  pesesi  '  gaccha  bharie 
janahi  tam":  vijiitii  va  no  va'  ti,"  'na  vijatu'  tica  autvii 
.rajanain  disva  vegeua   geham   gantva   Eiilim  niima  dasini 


I    C.  YOtlo. 

*  c.  piitijiB". 

'  om.  Ed. 
"  C.  TUnui". 
■■  ~    •       ■(ter 


'  C.  liultlura 


idlivi,  ind  «a  on. 


••  ti :  taWiakn  hup  lUtTi  teefona  guhun  gaiUh  [iu<*i 
iU'  til  '  Xn  Tljinti'  ti  ahoiasu  liic  I).  Tun  nutt*  ]iii 
nit  Tijjlti*  ti  alu.'     Setllu  'na  Tijijati'  ti  ratTu  rijiua 
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eelthi  '  gehe  kira  te  diirako  atthl'  ti  pucchi.  '  Ama  ajja' 
ti.  'Tam  darakam  amhilkam  dshi'  ti,  'Na  demi  ayya'  ti. 
'  Handa  saliRBsani  g'aiihitva  dehi '  ti.  So  'ayaip  jiveyya 
va  mareyya  vii  dujjauam  etan'  ti  sahassam  ganhitva  adiisi. 


2.  Tato  Betthi  cintesi  :  '  sace  me  bliariyji  dhltaram  vija- 
yiasati,  imam  eva  karisaami,  aace  puttam  vijuyiBaati,  imaip  1 
ghatessami  '  ti.     Sii  puttam  vijiiyi.     Tato  setthi  'evaqi   , 
tam'    gavo   madditva    tnaressanti'   ti   cintetva   'imani  j 
dtirakam   vajadvare   nipajjiipetha'  ti  aha.     Tain  tattha  '[ 
nipajjapesura.     Atha  nam'  yiithapali  naabho  pathamam    ; 
nikkhamanto   diava   '  evam   nam   ai'iiie  na  maddissantl' 
catunnam    piidanam    antare    katvii    attliasi.      Atha 
nam    gopalaba    diava    '  mahapmlno    eaa    darako     ya^iaa 
tiruochanagala   pi   gunam   jauanti,  patijaggiasitma  nan '   ti 
attano  geham  nayimaa. 


So  pi  Bettlii  tassa  matabhavara  anuvajjanto^  '  gopalakehi 
nito'  ti  sutva  puna  aahaasam  datva  aoapetva  amaka- 
susane  chaddapesi.  Tasraifi  ca  kale*  ajapalako  Husanara 
nissaya  ajikii  careti.  Ath'  eka  dhenu-ajika  darakassB 
pui'inena  maggii  ukkamma  gatitvii  darakassa  khiram  datTii 


'  Mioiittip.  '  M|„t(iiii.  '  M,  "vijjonto;  M,o,  Tj  "rijjanto. 

•  Ti,  Mig  iourt  HtthiuB  ghaie. 
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Dh  amnwpfida-Atfkahalha. 
pakkasitvit  sahaasam  datvS  'gaccba  imiksmim  nagare 
upadbiiretva'  ajja'  jatadiirakam  ganhitya  ehl'  ti.  SiT 
upadharGQti  tam  gehaip  gsntvu  darakam*  dieva'  'nTam 
darako  kadii  jiito  '  ti  gahapaianim  pucchitva  'ajja  jato'*  fj 
vutlu^  'imam  mayhaiu  detil'  li  ekam  kahapanam  adim  katvu 
TDiibini  vaddhentr  eahassam  datva  tam  anetva  setthino 
dassesi. 

2.  Setthi  'sace  me  dliiiu  jiiyiiwati,  tiiya  nam  eaddhim 
niveaetva  setthttthanaBsa  eamiknm  kariseiimi,  sace  iiie^ 
putto  Jayiasati,  maressiirai *  nan'  ti  cintetva  nam  geha 
karesi.  Ath'  assa  bhariya  katipahaccayena  puttam  vijayi. 
Settbi  'imaamim  asati  mama  putto  'va'  setthittbanam 
tabhiaaati,  idan'  ev'  etam '  mSretura  vattati '  ti  cintetvii 
Kaliip  iiroantetva  'gaccha  je  vajato*  gunnam  uikkha- 
manaveliiya  vajadvaramajjhe*  imam  tiriysm  nipajjapebi, 
guriyo  tam^  madditvit'"  miiresaanti,  maddnnamaddana- 
bbavam"  pan'  asaa  ilatva  ebi'  U  aha. 

85  gantvil  gopalakcna  vajadvare*  vivatamatte  yeva  tam  " 
tatlba"  nipajjapeei.  Gogapojetthako  "  ueabho  afiiias- 
mim  kale  aabbapacclia  niggaccbaDto  pi  tam  divaaam  sabbu- 
pathamam  nikkhamitva  diirakam  catuiinam  padiinam 
antare  katva  attbasi.  Anekasatagaviyo '*  usabhaasa  dve 
pasaani  gbamaentiyo  nikfcbamimsu,  Ooputako  pi  'ayinn 
uaabbo  piibbe  aabbapaccha  nikkhamati,  ajja  paiia  eabbu- 
pathamam  nikkbamitvu  vajadvare*  niccalo  'va^  thito,  kin 
nu  kbo  etaii '  ti  uintetva  gantva  tassa  hettba  nipanDain 
damkam  disva  puttaainebam  patilabhitva  'putto  me 
laddho'  ti   geham   nesi,'^ 

KalT  gantvil  setthinii  pucchita  tam  attbam  arocetvii 
'gaccha    nam    puna    imam   aabassam   datvii    aaehi'    ti 


'  C.  and  EfiJIiun  havu  1.iI]ib. 


'  C.  Tiijj»°.  •  C.  naqi, 

'1  C,  muiiaDiibhilvHqi.   '*  Ed.  uqi. 
'•  C,  goDiij".  "  C.  ■^tthft". 
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gata  nival tamii nil  pi  tath'  era  gantva  khiram  adasi.  Aja- 
pulako  cinteai  'ayam  ajiku  puto  pi  imasnia  thaiiu  ukkamitva 
gala,  kin  an  kho  etan '  ti,  gantvit  olokeuto  tarn  karanam 
uatva  '  mahapuDfio  esa  diirako,  tiracchansgata  pi  'saa  gugam 
jauaati,  patijaggiasami  nan'  ti  gabetva  geham  gato.  Puna- 
divaae  eettbi  'mato  du  kbo  darako,  na  nmto'  ti  olokapento 
ajupalakena  gahilabhavam  natvii  sahassain  datva  aua- 
p^tvii'  'ave'  imam  nagaram  eko  eattbavahaputto  pavisisuti, 
imam  darakam  uetva  cakkamagge  tbapetha,  evam  tam 
Bukatacakkam  bbiodantam  gamiasati '  ti  aba.  Tam  tattba 
uikkhittam  Battbavabaputtasaa  purimasatake  gona  disva 
cuttiiro  piide  tbambhe  viya  otaretva  attbiimau.  SaCtbavabo 
'kin  nu  kho  etan'  ti  teaain  tbitakaraiiam  olokento 
diirakam  disva  'mahapuiifio  diirako,  jaggitum  vattati'  ti 
ganhitvii  agauiiisi. 
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D/iamiiiapada-A  Ith  akatha. 
vuttii'  puna  anetvu  adasi.  Atha  nam  itha:  'enama  Eiiji, 
imaamtiii  nagare  paiicasakatasataiii  paccusakale  uttLaya 
vanijjayo  gacclianli,  tvam  imam  netva  cakkamagge 
nipajjapehi,  gona  va  nam  maddisaanti  cukkaui'  va  iium' 
bhmdiasBDti,^  pavattifi'*  cu*  fiatva  'va  agaccheyjaai '  ti. 
Sa  tarn*  netva  cakkamagge  nipajjapesi.  So'  sakutika- 
jetthako'  purato  ahosi.  Atli'  aasa  goiia  tam'  thannni  patva 
dhuram  cbaddeeum,  punappunam  aropetva  pajiyumilni!  pi 
purato  na  gaccbimeu.  Evam  tuaea  bi  tebi  saddliim  vayu- 
mttntasa'  eva  urui^aiu  uttlialii.  So  'kin  nam'  etam  goi^ 
kurimsii'  ti  maggam  olokento  darakam  disvu  '  blia- 
riyam  vata  me  kamman '  ti  cintetva  'putto  me  iadilbo'  ti 
tullbumiinuao  nam'"  gebaip  neai."  Kaji  gaiitvii  settbiiia 
puccbitii  tarn  pavattim  '^  acikkhitva  '  gacuho,  nam  puna 
sabaasam  datva  anebi'  ti  vuttu  tatba  ukasi.  Atba  nam 
aha:  'idaoi  nam'"  amakasusiinnm  "  netva  gaccbantaro 
cipajjapehi,  tattha  sunakbadibi  va  kbadJto  aniauussebi  '•  vii 
pahato  mamsati  matamatubbuvaA  c'asaa  jiinitva  'va  aga- 
coheyyaai'  ti.  Sa  lam  netva  talllia  nipajjapetva  ekamuute 
attbasi.  Tam  suiiakbo  va  kako  va  amanusao  vit  upasaiika- 
mituTQ  nasukkbi. 

"Na  nu  c'assa  neva  mala  na*  pita'  na  bliatikii'*"  ti 
adieu  koci  rukkbito  niima  attbi,  ko'  tarn"  rukkbali  tiP 
Sunakbakale  paccekabuddbe  aineliena  pavatlitabuiukaraQa- 
mattaru"  eva"  tam  rakkbati. 

Atb'  eko  ajapiilo  anekasahaasa"  ajii  gocarara  nenio 
BuaauapaHseua  gaccbati.  Eka  ajii  pannudini  khadamaiiil 
gacchantaram  pavittba '^  darakam  diBvii  jannukebi  tbatva 
darakassa  tlianam  adiisi.  Ajapiilakena  '  be  be  '  ti  aadde  kale 
pi  na  nikkbami.     So  yuttbiya  nam  pabariua  'nihamaami' 


1        ■  C.  intiert-  »ihnea«m 

tussHdalTJi. 

'  Ed.  cftkU. 

1        *  mn.  C. 

1        *  C.  paTDtliu  CD 

;Ed 

puvnttjm  o'sMii, 

»  Ed.  nan,. 

I        '  tniL  Kil. 

•  C.  fliLBliiMHi". 

'  C.  n*w- 

I      "Ed-  taqi. 

"  C,  Belli          ■ 

"  C.  pmuttiro. 

i»  C.  tliatikSdira. 

I      "  C.  aml>au^ 

1      ■*  C.  hukka". 

■'  C.  cVm. 

I      "•  C.  pnvisitvii. 

■ 
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Sctthi  pi  tam  cnkltapathe  matabhavam  v5  aniatabhitvam 
va  olokiipeoto  satthuvuheiia  gahilabhavam  tiatva  taesa  pi 
Bahaasam  datvu  itiiilpetva  nagarato  avidfirattliHne  papate 
palupcsi.  So  taltba  papatanto  iialukaranam  kammaka- 
ranattbane  milakaruHllaj'aip  patito.  Sa  tassa  puuiiaDu- 
bhavena  satavihatakappiiaapCcuaanipbasaasadisa  abosi.  Alba 
nam  nalakJirajettbako  '  puiiiiavii  esa  darako,  jaggitum 
vattati '  ti  ganbitva  gebam  gato.  Setthi  durakassa  papatalo 
patitatthane  amalablmvam  \a  malabbavam  va  pariyesapento 
najakirajettbakena  gabitabLavam  uatva  taasa  pi  sabasaum 
datva  aniipcai. 


4 


3.  Aparabbiige  aettbiBsa  sakaputto  pi  ao  pi  ubho  vayappntta 
abesuTu.  Settlii  puna  Ghoaakadarakassa  maranupiiyam  ' 
cintento  attano  kumbhakaraasa  gehnm  gantva 
'ambho  may'iam  gebe  evariipo'  eko  avajatadarako 
attbi,  tara  dSmkara  yam  kinci  katva  mitretum  vattati' 
ti  rahassena  iiba.  So  tato  ubho  pi  kanne  pidahitva  'eya- 
riipam  nama  bburiyam  katbara  katbetum  na  vatt-atl'  ti 
aha.  Tato  setthi  'ayam  mudha  na  kariasati'  ti  cintetva 
'handabbo  sahassam  ganbitva  etain  kamman  nipphiidehT' 
ti  iiba.  (Lancani  nama  abhinnam  bhindati.)  Tasmii  so 
sahaasam  labhitvii  aampaticcbitva  '  abam  ayya  asuka- 
divasam  niima  iivapam  alimpessami,  tada  tam  aaukavelaya 
iiiima  pesebi'  ti  aha.  Setthi  pi  kbo  taaaa  vacanam  sutva 
sampaticchitva  tato  patthaya  divase  ganento  kumbbakarena 
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Dh  emmapada'A  Hhakatha. 
ti    gaocbantarara    pavittlio    jnn^ukehi     thatva    diTrakam ' 
puyentiin  dma  darake  puttaaineham  pntilabhltva  '  putto  me 
laddlio'  ti  adaya  pakkami. 

Eiiji'  gantrii  setthi'na  puccbita  tarn  pavattim  ucikkhltva 
'  ^ocha,  tam*  punii  sahassam  datva  iiuehi '  ti  vutta 
t&tha  akasi.  Atba  naip  aha:  '  anima  Kali,*  imam  adiya 
corapapntapabbaram  abhirObitva'  papule  kbipa,'  pabba- 
takuccbiyarp  putihaiiiiamano  khaDcIukbai^diko  butva  bbi!- 
miyara  palissati  inatatnatabhiivau  c'us^a  fialva  'va 
agaccbeyyusi '  ti.  Sii  tam  tattba  netvit  pabbatamatthake 
fhatva  ktii'pi.  Tam  kbo  puna  pobbntukuccbim  nis^ya 
mabaveDuguniba  pabbatanu^^rea'  era  yaddbi.  Tusaa  mat- 
tbakam  ghanajato  jiujukagumbo  avatthari.  Darako  patanto 
kojave  viva  tasmim  pnti.  Tiim  divasum  '  oalakarajettba- 
kasaa  venubali  ^  patio  boti.  So  putttina  saddliim  gatilra 
tam  Te^ugumbam  ehiuditum  iirabbbi.  Taaniim  calante 
darako  saddara  akiisi.  So  '  diirakaaaddo  viyii '  ti  ekena 
passena  abbiriibitva ^  tam  disva  'putto  mo  laddlio'  ti 
tutthacitto  iidaya  gato.  Kiiji  setthissa  eantikam  gantva 
tena  puccbita  lam  pavattira  ilcikkhitva  'gaccba,  nam  puna 
sabaaaam  datva  aoehi'  ti  vattS  taClia  akasi. 

3.  8etthiQo  idafi  c'idaii  ca  karontass'  eva  darako  va- 
ddhito,  Oboseko  tvev'  a§sa  Damain  abosi.  So  Bettbioo 
akkhimhi  kantaka  viva  khayi,  ujukam  tam  oloketum  pi 
tia  visahi.'"  Atb' ussa  muranupayam"  cinteiito  attano 
sabayakassa  kuinbhakarassa  aaiitikara  gantva  'kada 
iviipam  atimpessasi"'  ti  tam  puccbilvS  'ave*  li  \-utte '  tena 
hi  idam  aahaasam  gabetva  mam'  ekum  kammaiu  karohi ' 
ti  aha.  'Eiqi'^  eami'  tip  '  Eko  me  avajiitaputto  atthi, 
tam  tava  saiitikam  pesessami,  alba  nam  gahetva  gabbbam 
pavesetva  tikbinaya  vil^iya  khandiikbaQdikam  ehinditvii 
(Httiyain  pakkhipilvu  iivape  paceyyuai,'*  idam  te  sahasaani 


'  c'.  kbip'i,  and  it 
•  C.  abhicajbitvi 
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TUttadivaeassa  eampattubhavain  uatvii  GhoBakakuniaraiii 
pskkositva:    amfaiikam   tiita   asukadivase   uama  bahuhi 

bliajanelii  attho,  tvam  amhakaip  kurabhakarasBa  saiiti- 
knip  gautvii  'pitarii  kira  mo  tumhakam '  kathitatn  atthi, 
turn  ajja  nipphudehT'  ti  vada.^  So  Budhn  ti  taasa  vacanam 
aainpaticchitva  nikkhami. 

Atha  naiQ  antammagge  Betthissa  Bakaputto  gulaki]am 
ktlanto  diavii  vegena  gaatva  'ahaTp  bhatika  diirakehi 
laddhim  kilanto  ettakam  nnma  jito,  tara  me  patijinitva 
debi'  ti  aha.  So  'maybani  idiini  okaso  naUhi,  pita  mam 
flocayikakammena  kumbhakaraaaa  santikam  pahini'  ti  aha. 
Itaro  '  almm  bhiitija  tattba  gamiaaumi,  tvani  imehi  saddhim 
ki)Itva  inayhaip  lakkham  paocaharitva  debl'  ti  iiha. 
'Tena  bi  gacchii'  ti  attano  katbitasiisanam  tassa  katbetva 
diirakohi  saddhim  kiji.  So  kuniaro  kumbbakarassa  santt- 
kam  gantvii  tarn  sasanam  iirocesi.  'Sadlm  lata  aippba- 
dessaml'  ti  tain  kumuram  gabbham  pavesetra  tikbinayft 
Tasiya  khandiikh  audi  yam  katva  ciltiyam  pakkbipitva*  catt- 
mukbam  pidahitvit  bhiijanantare  thapetvii  iivi'ipLLiii  iilimjxjsi, 
Gboeakakurniiro  pi  bahum  jinitva  kanitthaaaa  agamanam 
olokento  nisidi.  So  tarn  cirayamanaTn  flatva  '  kin  nu  kbo 
cirayati'  ti  kumbbakaragebe  eabbagam  gantva  kattbac! 
adisva  'gebarii  gato  bbavisaati'  ti  niFattitva  geham  agamasL 
Settbi  tam  durato  'va  agacchantam  disva  'kin  nu  kbo  kara- 
^aiu  bbavissati '  ti  '  maya  eaa  maranattbaya  kumbbakarassa 
aantikaip  pahito,  so  dani  puna  ice'  eva  agacchati'  ti  aga- 
ccbantam  yeva  tam  'kim  tata  kumbbakarassa  santikam 
na  gato  'si'  ti  iiha.  '  Ama  tata  na  gato 'smi '  ti.  '  Easmi 
lata '  ti  P  So  attano  nirattakaranaii  ca  kanitthabhatikassa 
tattba  gatakaranafk  ca  settbissa  katbesi.  Settbi  tassa 
Tacanassa  sutakalato  pattbaya  mabapatbaviya  ajjhottha^ 
yiya  hutva  '  kin  nam' etam  saccam  vadasi*'  ti  utrastacitto 
vegena   kumbbakarassa  santikam   gantva   ailiiesaip   santike 


I 


L 
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Dh  am  mapiida  -  A  ffhaka  Ilia. 
flaccakurasadiaam,  uttarim  puna  {.e  kattabbayuttabitm  pacoha 
karissami'  ti.  Eunibbakiirako  sadhii  ti  Hampaticcht. 
Settbi  punadivase  GboBskam  pakkositva'  'tnta,  biyyo 
maya  kunibliakaraiiaa'  ekara  kammam  iii]iattam,'  ebi 
tvani  tassa  gantikam  gantva  eTam  vadebi :  hiyyo  kira  me 
pUarii  anattam  kammaip  bippbudobi'*  ti  pabim.  So 
sadhG  ti  agumusi. 

Tani  tattha  gaccbaatam  itaro  settbino  putto  darakehi 
saddbim'  gujain  kijanto  diarn  tam  pakkositva'  'kubim 
gaccbasi  bbatikii'  ti  pucchitvii  '  pitu  sasatiam  gabetva 
kuinbhakaraasa  santlkan '  ti  vittte  '  aham  tattba  gamissami, 
ime  raara '  daraka  bahum  lakkbam  jiuimsu,  tarp  me  pati- 
jinitva  debi'  ti  aba.  'Abam  pitu  bhayami'  ti.  'Ma 
bbuyi  bbatika,  abam  tam  sitnanam  karissumi,  babum^  bi 
jito,»  yavaham  agacoliami  lava  me  lakkbam  pali- 
jinabi""  ti.  Gboaako  kira  gulakiliiya  cbeko,  tena  tara" 
evom  nibbiindhi,"  So  pi  tam"  'tena  bi  gaotva  kumbba- 
kiiram  radehi:  pitara  kira  me  hiyyo  ekara  kammam 
anatlum,  turn  nipphadebJ '* '  ti  vatvii  uyyojesi.  So  taesa 
santikaiQ  gantva  tatbii  avaca.  Atba  nam  kumbbakaro 
aetthina  vuttaniyiimen' '*  eva  miiretva  iivape  khipt.  Gbosako 
pi  divasabbagam  kllitva  siiyai^hasamayam '^  gebam  gantva 
acttbinS"  disvu"  'kim  tiTta  tia  gato  'si'  ti  vutte  attano 
agatukiiranan'"  ca  katiittbassa  gatakaranai'i  ca  aroc^. 
Set^hi  tam  sutvii  "ban  dhT'  ti  mabiiviravain  viravitva 
aakalusarire  pakkattbitalobito  viya  butva  'ambho  kurabba- 
kara  ma  mam  niiattyi  ma  niisayi'  ti  baha '^  paggayha 
kandaDto  taaaa  eantikara  agamiisi,  Kumbbakaro  tara  latba 
agaccbantain  disva  '  Bumi  m«  Baddom  kuri,  kammam  te 
DJppbannaD  '  ti  aba.  So  pabbatena  viya  mabant^na  Gokena 
KTRtthato™   hutvit   nnappakara   domanaasam   patiaamTedeai, 
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pekkhfl  blio  pekkha  bho  '  ti  aha,     'Kini 


ftkalhaniyabhilveDB 

pekkhapesi  tvamP   mttkitaiu   ettha  kamman 

'va  nivattitva  geham  a< 


4.  Tato  pattliiTya  c'assa  cetasikaro^o  iippnjji.  So  faemim 
pi  kule  tena  saddhim  abkufljitva  '  yena  kenaci  upayena 
mama  puttaasa  sattuDo  aDattham  eva  passitutp  vattati '  ti 
el^m  pauQam  likhitva  Ghosakakuinuram  pakkoaitvii 
'tvam  imam  pa^^am  ilduya,  aaukagame  naraa  amhukani 
kanimantiko  atthi,  tassa  santikatn  gantva  imani  pannam 
datva  "ituaamim  klra  pani^e  ea^anaip  elgham  karohi"  li 
vada'  ti  '  'aDtararoagge  arahakam  sabayako  gitiuakasetthi  ' 
naraa  eko  setthi  atthi,*  taaea  gbaraip  gantva  bhattara 
bhuiijitvH  gaccbeyyasi '  ti  ca  mukhasueauam  adasi. 


1  T|,M,Tadati;  M,„ rada. 


'  All  MSS.  liive  here  giti 
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Dh  am  iimpniia  'Atfhakalha. 
yatha  tain  appodutthassa  pudutthamuiio,     Teiiillia  Btiaguvu 
(Ubp.,  TV.  137-140)':— 

Yo  da];idena  adandesu 
appadmtiiesu  dussali, 
dasannam  auDBtaram  tbanam 
kbippam  eva  nigaccliati : 
vedaiiam  pharuaam  junim 
sarlrasaa  ca  bhedanam, 
garukam  va  pi  abudham 
citlakkbepum  Va  piipui^e, 
rajato  'va  upaesaggam 
abbhakkbUnani  'va  durunnm, 
parikkhayam  'va  flailnam 
bhoganam  'va  pabhangurum  (sic!) 
atha'  v'assa'  agarani 
Bggi  dtthttti  pavako, 
kiiyassa  bheda  duppaiiiio 
Dirayam  bo  'papajjati*  li. 

4.  Evain  sante  pi  puna  nam  setthi  ujukaip  oloketum  na 
fakkoti  '  kinti/  nam  mureyyan  '  ti  cintento  '  mama  gama^ate 
iiyuttakasea  santikam  peeetva  inilressami'  ti  upuyam  disva 
'  oyum  roe  avajutaputto,  imam  maretva  vaccakiipa  kbipatu, 
evam  kate  afaam  miitutaBsii  kuttabbayuttakam  paccba  * 
janiasamT'  ti  tassa  pannam  Ukbitva  '  tiita  Gbosakri, 
amhakam  giimasate  ayuttuko  althi,  imam  pannam  haritv;! 
tasaa  dehi'  ti  vatva  pumium  tasea  dasanie^  bandhi.  So 
pana  akkharaeamayam  na  janiiti,  daharakalato  patthaya  hi 
nam'  mariipetum'  vayamaato  'va  setthi  murapetum 
nasakkbi.  Kim  akkbarasamajam  Bikkhapessati  ?  Iti  bu 
Bttano  marapaciapannain "  eva  dasante  baiidhitvii  nikkba- 
manto  aha  '  path ey yam  rae  tiTta  natthi'  ti.  '  Patheyyeua 
te   kammam   uatlbi,   antaiumagge  nama'   mama   sahayuko 
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So  setthim  vandi tva  paijnam  galielva  nikkbanto 
antBramagge  gamakasetthiasa  vasaDattliaiiam  gantva  tasss 
gebam  puccbitva  tarn  babi  dviirakotthake  nisiditva  massu- 
kammam  karontam  ^aDditva  attba^i  'kuto  agaccbaai '  tau' 
ti  ca  Tutte  'XoMimbiyasettbiDO  putto  'mbi  tata'  ti  abs. 
So  '  ambakam  aabayakasetthino  putto '  ti  batthatuttho 
ahosi.  Tasmiii  ca  kbane  taasa  aetthino  dbilaya  eka  dasi 
pupphani  aharituin  gaccbati.  Atba  nam  scttbi  aha:  'tTani 
etam  kammam  thapetvu  QhosakakumarasHa  pade  dbovitva 
aajanam  atttiarilva  dehi '  ti.  Sa  tatba  katva  apanaro  gantva  ] 
aettbidhitu  puppbani  abari.  Seltbidbita  tam  dista  'traiii  ! 
sj ja  ciram  bahi  papaficesi '  ti  tassil  kupita  '  kin  te  ettakam 
kalaip  ettha  katan '  ti  aha.  '  Ma  kathesi  ayye,'  niuya 
evariipo  na  ditthapubbo,  tujham  kira  pitu  sahayasetthtao 
putto  eko/  na  aakkii  taasa  rupasampattim  kathetum,  s«ithi 
nam  puppbiiuam  althaya  gaccbanlim  "tasea  kumitraasa 
pade  dbovitvii  sayauam  attbaritva  dehi"  ti  aha,  tenabam 
bahi  dram  papancesiii '  ti. 

5.  Sa  pi  kho  eetthidhita  tassa  kumitrasBa  catutthe  atts- 
bbave  gbarasamiDi  ahosi.  TaBmii  tassa  vacanasaa  eutakalato 
patthaya  neva  attano  tbitabbaTam  na  nisianabhavam  aiiiiiiai. 
8a  tam  eva  dasim  gahetvii  taasa  nipannattbaiiam  gantva 
tam  niddayamanam  oloketva  dasante  pannam  diava  '  kin  nu 
kho  etaip  pap^an'  ti  kumaram  aoutthapetTa  'va  pannam 
gabetVH  vacetva  'ayaip  attano  mara^apai^nam  sayam 
eva  gahetva  gacchati'  ti  tam  pannam  phaletva  tasmint 
appabuddhe  yeva  'maya  tava  santikam  putto  pesito,  aaha- 
yakaaea  me  gamakasetthissa  vayappatia  darika  atthi,  tvani 
sigbam  ambakam  unupavattitthaoe  uppadam  ganbitT»  sabba- 
satena  mama  puttassa  gamakasetthlno  dhitaram  gahetva 
maiigalaip  karohi*  mangale  ca  nitthite  "imina  me  vidha- 
nena  katan"  ti  mayham  sasanam  pesehi,  abam  tava  idba 


'   T,,  M,  BJTO. 
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Dham  mapada  -AUhakafhd. 
setthi    atthi,    tassa    ghare    patariisam   katvii  paruto '   gac- 
chabi '  ti. 

So  Budbi!  ti  pitaram  randitva  nikkhamanto  tain 
gumam*  patva  aetthigharam  puechitva  gantva  eettlii- 
jayam  passi' '  kuto  agato 'si'  ti  ea  vutte  'aiito  nagarato' 
ti  aha.  'Eiissa  putto  'si'  ti?  'Turaliakam  sahayakaBetthino 
amma'  ti.  'Tvam  asi  Ghosako  mmit'  ti?  'Aina  amma' 
ti.  Tassa  saba  dassnnen'  eva  tasmim  puttasinelio  iippajji. 
SettluDO  pan'  eka  dhlla  atthi  pannarasasolaaavaseapadesika* 
abhirupa'  paaadika.  Tarn  rokkhitum  ekam  eva  peaanakari- 
kam  dasim  datva  sattabhumikaBsa  paaadassa  uparilaie  siri- 
gabbhe  vasupenti.  Setthidbita  taBiuim  khage  tarn  dasim 
antarapanam  pesesi.  Atba  nam  sctthijiijii  diava  '  ktibiip 
gaccbaai '  ti  puechitva  '  ayyo  dhitaya  pesanena  '  ti  vutte  '  ito 
tava  ehi.  tit(batu  peHanam,  puttassa  me  pithakam  attharitva 
pade  dhovitvu  tvXata  inakkhitva^  eayaiiani  attharitva  dehi, 
paccha  peaanam  kanssasi'  ti  aha.  Su  tutba  akasi.  Atha 
nam  cirenagutam  Betthidhita  sontajjesi.  Atha  natn  sa  aba: 
'  ayye'  ma  me  kiijjbi,  Hetthiputto  Ghosako  ugato,  tasaa  idan 
c'idaii  ca  katva  tuttha  gantva  iigata  'tnbi'  ti. 

6.  Settbidhilaya  'setthiputto  GhoBuko'  ti  numnm  sutva 
'va  pemam  chavi-adiui  chinditvii  attbimiiijam  ahacca 
tliitaip.  Kotuhalika^-kalasmitii  hi  sa  tasBa  pajapati  hutva 
nalikodaniini  paccekabuddhassa  adasi.  Taea'  atiubbavena 
gantvu  imasmim  aetthikule  nibbatta.  Iti  oam  so  pubba- 
siiiebo  avattbaritva  ganbi.     Teuaba  Ehagava  : — 

Pobbe  'va  saanivasena 

paccuppaniiah  iteiia  vii 

evam  tarn  jayate  pemain 

uppalam  'va  yathodako  tL 


Atha  nai 
siddayatl ' 


pucchi  '  bubim  bo  amma '  ti  ?    '  Sayane  nipanno 
ti   aba.*      '  Atthi   pan'   assa  hatthe  kiiici '    ti  ? 


'  Ed.  uamiikani.  •  C.  p«Mitvi, 

'  Ed.  puW  p»»°  berore  nbhi".         '  Ed.  mikkhuti 
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kattabbam  junissiiml '  ti  pannam  likbitva  fam  eva  lailcbam 
datvH  pathumam  baddfaaniyiimen'  eva  dasante  bandhi.  So 
pi  kbo  kumaro  tarn  divasam  tattba  vasitva  punadiTase 
setthiip  apuccbitvii  kammaotikussa  garnnin  gnntvii  paiii^am 
adasi.  Eammantiko  pannam  vacetva  giimike  eannipatetva 
'  tumhe 'va  mam  na  gunetha,  mama  sami  attaDO  jettba- 
pultassa'  Babbasat«nu darikam  aiietutn  maybam  sautikam 
pesesi,  vegena'  imasmim  tbiine  uppadam  sampindetba'  ti 
eabbam  maiigalaBakkararp  sajjetva  gamakaaettbiesa  sasaiiain 
peaetva  sampaticcbiipetva  sabbaBBleoa  mangalakiriyam 
uittbapetva  Eosambisettbiesa  pannam  pabini  :  'maya 
tumbebi  pabitapannasusanam  sutva  idan  c'idaii  ca 
katan'  ti. 


I 


d 


6.  Settbi  tam  susanain  sutvS  aggidaddho  viva  'idani 
nattho  'mhi '  ti  ciatavasena^  lubitapakkliandikum  rogatn 
patvii  'yenakenaci  nam*  upayena  pakkositVH  mama  eantukassa 
asamikam  kariesami '  ti  mangalasBa  nitthitakalato  patthaya 
'kusmu  mayham  putto   babi  hoti'   ti  'sigbam  agacchaiii ' 


IL 
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Dhammapaita- AUIiakatha. 
'  Daeante  '  pannam  atthi '  ti.  Sit  '  kim  paiinam  im  kbo  elan  ' 
tip  Tusmiip  niddiiyante  mattipituiitiutii  aunavilutatuya^ 
apafisantjiaam  otantva  eantikuin'  gatitva'  tarn  pannam 
luocetva  adaya  attano  gabbbam  paviaitya  dvaram  pidhaya 
vaiupunam  vivarilva  okklianisaraiiye  kusalalaya  pannam 
vucetva  'aho  balo  attano  maranapannam  dasante 
bandbitvi  Ti'carati,*  sace  raaya  na  dittham  assa  nuttlii 
jivitan '  ti  tara  pannam  phaletva  afttbis§a  vacatiena 
aparam  pannam  likhi*:  '  ayam  mama  putto  Ghoeako 
naiua  gamaaatalo  paiinakaraip  aharapotva  imassa  janapada- 
eetthino  dhitara  saddbim  maiigalam  katva  attano 
va^unagaroagaa  majjbe  dvibburuikani  geham  karetva 
paltaraparikkbepena  c'eva  parisaguttiya  ca  ausamvibita 
rakkbam  karotu  maybau  ca  "  idan  c'idafi  ca  maya  katan  " 
ti  fliisanam  pesetu;  evam  kute  aham  miitulassa  kattabba- 
yuttakam  paccha *  jiiniesaioi '  ti  likhitva  ca^  pana 
sambaritvit  dasante  yev'  assa  bandbi.  So  divasabbag^ra 
niddayitvii  uttbaya  bhm'ijitvii  pakkiinii.  Punadivaee  paM 
'va  tarn  garaum  gantvu  iiyuttakam  giimakiccani  karontam 
yeva  passi.  So  tain  dlsvii  '  kim  tata '  ti  puccbi.  So ' 
'pilars  me  tumbakam  pannam  pesiian '  ti  iiha.'  '  Kiasa 
pannam  lata,  iibarii '  ti  pannam  gahetvii  viicetvii  tultbn- 
roanaso  '  passatha  bbo  mama  aiiniiuo  mayi  Bioebain, 
"jeUhaputtaesa  me  raangalam  karotu"  ti  mama 
santikam  pahini,  sigham  daru-adini  abaratba'  ti  gabapa- 
tike  Tatva  gamamnjjhe  vuttappakaram  gebam  kiiretvii 
gamasatato  pannakliratn  iibariipetra  janapadosettbino 
sanlika  °  dbltaram  anelva  mangalam  katva  settbissa 
sasanam  pabini:  'idaii  oa  idaii  oa  maya  katan'  ti. 
C.  Tarn  sutvS  setthino  'yarn  karemi'  tarn  na  boti,  yam 
nakaromi*  tad  eva  boti'  ti  mabanlam  domauassam  uppajji. 
Puttaaokena  saddhim  so*  aoko  ekato  butva  kucchidaham 
uppiidetva  atisaram  janesi.  8ettbidbitii  pi  'sace  koci 
aettbino  santiku  agaccbati,  mama"  iikatbetva  settbiputtaBsa 


*  Cm 
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ti  sSsanam  pesesi.  Sastxnam  autva  kumaro  gantuip  araddho, 
setthtdhita  cititesi:  'ayam  biilo  "kam  nissaj'a  imam  aaiu- 
pattim  alattlmii "  ti  du  jiinati,  yam  kiuci  kaUa  imassit 
gamaoam  patibabanupayo  liiituin  vattati '  ti.  Tato  naia 
aha:  ' kumara,  ma  ativeg^yi,'  kulagamam  gaccbauteDa  Dama 
attano  parifaccham  katva  gantum  vattati '  ti.  Kosam- 
bakasetthi  pi  tassa  ciruyauabiiavam  iiutva  puna  BasaDaiii 
pabini :  '  kastna  me  putto  cirayati,  ahaip  lob itapakk band i- 
karogam^  patto,  jlvantam  eva  mam  agaotya  dattbuni 
vattati'  ti,  Tasmim  kale  aettbidhita  tassa  aroceai :  'na 
eso  tava  pita,  tvam  pana  pita'  ti,  saui'iam  karosi :  'eaa  tava 
maranattbaya  katnmantikassa  parmam  pabini,  abam  tani 
pannam  apauetva  afifiarn  sBBaiiam  likhitvit  tava  et^ni 
Bampattim  nippbadayim,  eea  tava  "  aputtakam  ^  kariseami  " 
ti  pakkoaati,  etassa  kalakiriyam  agamebi '  ti.  Atb'  assa 
dbaramaaakaaa'  eva  kiilakatabbaTam  autva  Kosambinagarain 
agamasi.  Settbidbita  pi  'ssa  pageva*  aanfiam  adaai  'tvaqa 
pavisanto  sakalagebe  tava  Srakkbam  tbapeiito  pavisa '  li. 
ISayam  pi  settbiputtena  aaddbim  eva  pavisitva  ubbo  batthe 
ukkbipitvu  rodanti  viya  hutva  andbakaratihane  uipanna- 
kaasa  santikam  gantva  eiaen'  eva  badayam  pabari.  So 
dubbalataya  ten'  eva  paharena  kalam  akitai.  Setthiku- 
maro  pi  pita  Barirakiccam  katva  '  tumbe  mabascttbisea  mam 
aakaputto  ti  vadatba '  ti  padamulikaiiam  laficam  adasi. 
TatoaattamadivBBe'  raja  'Bettbittbanarabam  laddbum  vattati' 
ti  'Bettbiesa  sakaputtabbavam  janatba '  ti  peecsi.  Settbi- 
padamiilika  rauiio  *  sakaputtabbavam  ^  katbajimsu.  Kaja 
sadbu  ti  sampaticcbitvii  taBsa  settbittbanam  adasi.  So 
OhoBakesettbi  d  a  ma  j  a  to. 

'  T,°Teliayi;  M,  "vebijri  coir,  to  "vegiyi.         '  T,,  M|o°pal(thaii(lirogaip, 
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Dh  am  iitapada-  AUhakathd. 
p&fhamataram  ma  kathayitlhii '  ti  jane'  unapesi.  Settbi  pi 
kho  'na'  diiui  lam  duttbaputtam  mama  Bapateyfassa  sami- 
kuin  karieeami '  tl  cintetvu  ekam  ayut  takam  aha  '  matuta 
puuiim  dattliukamo  'mhi,  ekam  pudamulikaiu  pesetva 
mama'  puttam  pakkoBapebl'  ti.  So  sadtiu  ti  pai;inain  datva 
ekum  purisam  peeesi.  Settfaidliitii'  taaa'  agautva  dvare 
thitabhiivain  aulva  pakkosapetva  '  kira  *  taia '  ti  puc<;bi. 
'  Setthi  gilano  putlara  passituni  pakkoaapeti '  ayye'  ti. 
'  Tata,  aetthi '  balava  va  dubbalo '  ti  P  '  Balava  tava,  aharain 
bfaunjati  yeva  ajye'  ti.  Sa  Beithiputtom  ajanapetva  etassa 
nivusaDaa^  ca  paribbayan  ca  dilpetva  'mayii  pesitakitle 
gamissati,  acoba  tava'  ti  aba.  Setthi^  puna  uyuttakam 
avaca ' :  '  kiip  mutula,  na  te  mama  puttussa  santikam 
pahilan  '  ti  P  *  Fahitam  sumi,  gatapuriso  puna  '"  oa  lava 
eli'  ti.  'Tooa  hi  puua  aparam  pesebt'  ti.  So  peaeei. 
Settbidbita  tasmim  pj  tath'  eva  patipajji.  Atlia  settliino 
rogo  balava  jalo,  ekam  bhajanam  pavisaii,  ekam  nikkha- 
mati.  Puna  setlhi  ayut.takam  puccbi  :  '  kiip  mittula,  na 
te  mama  puttassa  santikam  pa  hi  tan  '  ti  P  'Fublt^m  sami, 
gutapuriflo  paua  na  eti'  ti.  '  Tena  hi  puna'  aparam  pesebi' 
ti.  So'  pesesi,'  Settbidhita  tatiyavare  agatam  pi  lam'" 
paTattim"  puccbi:  '  kim "  setthino  abadban '  tiP  So 
'  biilhagilano  ayye,  aettbi  abaram  paccbinditva  mailcapa- 
rayaiio  jalo  ekam  Lbajaoam  nikkhamati,  ekam  paTisati' 
ti  iiha.  Settbidbltii  cintesi'  'idiuii  gantum  killo'  ti 
setthi puttassa  'pita  kira  te  giliino'  ti  iirocetva  'kim  radasi 
bhadde'  ti  vutte  'apbasiikam  assa  eiimi '  ti  iiha.  'Idaiii 
kitn  katabban  '  ti  P  '  Sami,'  gamctButato ''  upaltbanakapannu- 
karam'*  adiiya  gantva  passissuma  nan'^'  ti  aba.'  So  aadbii 
ti  panniikilram  abarapetva  '*  sakatenadiiya  "  pakkami.  Atba 
nam  ea   'pila   te   dubbalo,    ettakam   panniikiirani    gahetTii 


u  Ed.  *wte. 
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gaochanliinBin  papafico  bhaviesati,  etam  nivattelii'  ti  votva 
tarn  sabbam  atlano  kulagehani  pesetvit  settbiputtam'  aha; 
'siimi,  tyaip  attano  pitu  piidapasse  liltbeyyaBi,  ahain  ussl- 
sakapasse  tbassiiml'  ti,  geham  paviaamana  yeva^  '  f^ehassa 
purato  ca  pacchato  ca  arakkham  ganhatha'  ti  attano  piirtss  . 
(ii^ilpesi.^  Pavittbakiile  pana  aettbiputto  pitu  padapaase 
attbusi,  itara  ussisaka passe.  ] 

Taemiiii  kbane  setthi  uttaimko  nipantio  boti.  Ayuttako 
pan'  asHa  pade  parimajjanto  'putto  l«  siinii  agato '  ti  aba. 
•  Kubim'  so  '  ti  ?  '  Esa  padamiile  t.bito  '  ti  aha.^  Atha  nam 
disva  ayakammikam^  pakkosupetva  'mama  gebe  kittakam 
dhanan*  ti  puccbitva  'siimi,  dhanass'  eva  catiii}Tsakotiyo, 
upabbogaparibhogabhanclanain  pan  a  giima-kkbetla-dipada- 
CUtuppada-yanaviibatiaiiaii  ca  ayan'^  ca^  pariccbedo '  li  vutte 
'abam  ettakam  dfaaimm  "mama  puttassa  Obosakassa  da 
demi"  ti  vattukiimo^  deroT '  ti  aba.  Tain  sutva  settbidblia 
'ayam  puna  kathento  aru'iain  kiiici  kstbeyya  '  ti  cintctva 
sokatura  viya  keae  vikiritva  rodamana  'kin  nam'  etam 
ttttn  vadetha,  idam  pi  nama  to  vacanam  sunoma,  alakkbika 
v;it'  ambii'*  ti  Tatvii  roattbakona  lam  uramajjbe  paharanlT 
patitva,  yatha  puna  vattum  "*  Da  sakkoti  tatba  'ssa  uramajjbe 
mattbakena  gbamBenti  arodanam  dassesi.  Setthi  pi  tarn 
kbanan  oeva  kulam  akasi.  '  Settbi  mato '  ti  gantva 
Udenassa  raiiuo  iirocayimsu.  Haja  taiua  sarlrakiccam  karii- 
petvii  '  atthi  pan'  assa  putto  \a.  dhita  va '  ti  puccbi.  '  Attlii 
deva  Gbosako  nama  tassa  putto,  eabbam  sapateyyam  lassa 
niyyadetsii"  'va"  mato  deva'  ti.  Raja  aparabbiige  setthi- 
puttam  pakkosapesi.  Tasmiii  ca  divaae  devo  vassi,  rajangane 
tattha  tattha"  udakam  santbasi."  Settbiputto  'rajunam 
paeeissiiml '  ti  piiyaai."  Eajii  vatapanam  vivaritvS  tarn 
agacchantam"  olokento  rajangane  udakam  langhotvil '*  aga- 


Ed,  inwrta  ca. 
om.Ed. 
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cchaotaTn  disviiiigantvil  vanditviithitum  'tvuTnOhosakoniima 
lata'  ti  pucchitva  '  ama  devu '  ti  vutte  'pilu  me  mato'  ti, 
'  nia  soci,  tiLva  pettikam'  setttiittbaDaiu  tuyham  eva  daasumi ' 
ti  tam  asBiiaetva  '  guccha  taiit '  ti  uyyojesi,  Kaju  gacohantai) 
ca  tatn^  olukento  'va  attliiin.  So  agamanakaie  laugliitam 
udakaip  otaritvu  sunikam  iigama^i.  Atha  niini  nlja  tato  'va 
pakkosapetva  '  kia  nu  kho  tittaP  tvaia  oiama  eantik^im 
agacuhaoto  udakam  Ian°;hitv;T  ugamma  gacclianto  idani ' 
ot&ritva  eanikam  gacchust'  ti  pucchi.  '  Ama  deva,  ahiim 
tasmtm  khuiie  kurauruko,  kijanukiilo  nam'  eso,*  idani  pana 
me  devena  ihanuutaram  pntissutam,  tasmii  yalha  puruiu 
acaritva  idiini  eanikam*  sanikam'  hutva  caritum  vattali'  \\. 
Tam  sutva  liija  'dhitinia  ayam'  puriso,  idjin'  ev'  assu 
tluTnantarutn  dassiimi ',  ti  pitara  bhuttam  ^  bhogam  *  datvii 
sabbasatcna  setthitthiinani  adasi.  So  ratbe  tbatvil 
□agaram  padakkLinam  akiisi.  (Olokita '-  olokitattbaoaiu  ' 
kampati.) 

SettbidhTiii  pi  Eii]idam'il  saiMhim  maatayamilna  iiisinna 
'amma  Eali,  puttassa  te  ettika  sampatli  main  tiissava 
nipphanna'  tl  aha.  'Kim  kiirai^a  amma'  ti  ?  'Ayam  lii 
fittauo  maranHpaDnam  dasante  baiidliitva  ambakam  gbaram 
agato,  atb'  assa  maya  tarn  pannnm  phaletva  maya  Middhim 
maiigalakaranatthaya  annum  pannaip  likbitva  ettakam  kalam 
tatlba  firakkbo  kato  '  ti.  'Amma,  tvam  ettakam^  passasi, 
imain  pana  settbi  daharakillalo  pattliaya  miiretukamu 
maretum  tiu^iakklii,  kovalam  imam  nititiaya  babum"  dhanam 
jiyi''"  ti.  'Amma,  atibhiiriyani  vata  settbini  katan'  ti, 
Nagaram  padakkhinam  katvii  s^l'^'P  paviaantain  paua  tiiiii 
disva  'ayam  ettikii  "  sampatti  mam  Diasitya"  itippbutitia' ti 
sitam  akiisi.  Atba  nam  settbiputto  disva'  'kiip  kurariu 
basi'  ti  piiccbi.  '  Ekatp  karaijarn  nisuiyii'  tl.  'Kathebi 
tan  '  "^  ti.  Sa  na  katbeai.  So  '  sace  na  katbesi,  dvidba  Cam  " 
oliindiasumi'  ti  aBim  nikkaddbi.     Sa  'ayam  ettika  "  sampatti 

'  n.  puli".  '  C.  nniii.  •  om.  Ed. 

•  Ed.  Damn  wi.  '  C.  Bnuikaip  <taanekRip  ;   Ed.  fwanuinnctia, 

•  bhuUblio".  '  U.  olcilatnlD".  »  Ed.  attlm  bu(i. 

•  C  bahi).  "  C.  kliiyati.  "  0.  bKhU, 
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main  nieeaya  laddha' ti  eintetva 'hasi  tan'  ti  aba.  'Yadi' 
mama  piiara  altano  santakam  mayham  niyyaditam,  tvam 
etlha  kim  bosi'  ti?  So  kira  etiakam  kulam  kiiici  na  janati. 
Ten'  Bfisu  Tacaiiam  na  eaddabi.  Ath'  assa  m  Mumbakam 
pitara  maronapnnnain  datva  pcsita  tumhe  mayii  idan  c'  idati 
ca  katvu  rakkbita' ti  Bubbam  katbesi.  'Abbhutam  katb^si' 
ti  aaaddahanto  'mataram  Kajitn  puccbiasarai'  ti  cintetvii* 
'eram  kira  amma'  ti  ?  'Ama  tiita,  daharakalato  patthaya 
tarn  milretukamo  maretum  asakkonto  tarn  nisaiiys  babam 
dbanam  jTyi,*  saltasu  thaneau  tvara'  marapato  mutto,  idnni 
bhogagamato  agamnia  §abbasatena  *  settbittbanam  patio 
'si'  ti. 


\ 
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Man  oratha-P&rani. 


1.  While  Fdena  was  king  (of  KoaarabI),  the  angel 
Gbosaka  vanished  from  the  city  of  aiigele  and  received 
a  new  existence  in  the  wonab  of  a  courtezan  at  KoBambT. 
At  the  end  of  ten  months,  she  brought  forth;  and  having 
perceived  that  it  was  o.  son,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  awiiy 
on  a  dust-heap. 


i  tliat  moment  a  workman  of  the  merchant'  of 
Kosambi,  who  went  to  the  letter's  house  in  the  earlj- 
moniing,  observed  something  around  which  crowds  were 
gathering.  As  he  drew  near  and  saw  that  it  waa  a  boy, 
"Very  fortunate  must  be  this  boy"  (thought  he,  and)  by 
the  hand  of  another  man  he  sent  him  to  his  own  house 
while  he  himself  went  to  the  merchant's. 

The  merciiant,  too,  while  he  was  going  to  the  king's 
court  at  the  hour  of  the  official  attendance,  saw  by  the 
way  the  (king's)  chaplain,  and  so  he  asked,  "What 'a  the 
star  to-day?"  Stopping  at  that  very  place,  the  chaplain 
reckoned  and  said :  "  Such  and  such  a  star ;   to-day  under 


H 


'  Tlie  late  Ilofrnth  Buhler  of  Vieana  mnde  tho  pmgioaition  to  trnanlnte  se^thi 
(^retthiu)  with  '  Coiuinercieumt '  (cauiiBollor  uf  cumiiiurce) .  See  Sitzungeber. 
il.  ItWiiaer  Akiid.,  1883,  p.  886.  Indceil,  '  mn-rbunt '  a  Dot  adenuate.  but, 
to  avoid  a  long  unmo,  I  used  it  neTerlheless.  As  to  Iho  real  menniD);  of  tbo 
von),  I  ninv  now  rcler  to  K.  Fick,  "Die  socials  Gliedcrung  im  uurdiistUclieii 
iDdienzuIJuddha'sZeit"  (Kiel,  1897],  pp.  IGSaqq. 
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Dhn  mmapada-  A  tVtaka  I /id. 

1.  Now  (the  augel  Ghosaka),  while  he  was  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  became  forgetful  and  Tanished  by  reason 
of  exhauation  of  food,'  and,  vanishiug,  he  received  a  new 
existence  in  the  womb  of  b  courtesian  at  Eosambi,  At 
the  day  when  she  brought  forth,  she  asked  her  maidservant 
"What  is  it?"  "A  son,  my  lady"  (was  the  reply). 
"Well,  DOW,"  said  sho,  "put  this  boy  int^o  an  old  winnowing 
biisket,  and  throw  him  away  on  a  dust-heap!"  So  she 
caused  him  to  be  thrown  away.* — Courtt-zans,  of  course, 
tuke  cure  of  a  daughter,  not  of  a  son,  because  it  is  by 
a  daughter  that  their  custom  suffers  no  interruption. — Crows 
and  dogs  surrounded  the  boy  and  staid  there,  but,  as 
a  consequence  of  bis  (former)  affection  for  the  Pacceka- 
buddha*  and  hia  uttering  the  sound  "hem,"  not  even  one 
of  them  ventured  to  approach  him. 

At  that  very  moment,  a  man  who  was  going  out  perceived 
that  (object)  around  which  crows  and  dogs  were  assembled, 
and,  drawing  near,  he  saw  a  boy  and  conceived  an  affection 
for  him,  "I  have  come  by  a  son"  {thought  he),  and 
bronght  him  home. 


At  that  time  the  merchant  of  Kosambi,  while  he  was 
gioiug  to  the  king's  court,  saw  the  (king's)  uhaplain 
returning  from  the  royal  residence,  and  asked:  "Teacher, 
have  you  obaerved  any  junction  of  a  star  with  a  lunar 
to-day?"      "Verily,    great   merchant,   what   else 


'  Onr  leit  addacM  fonr  rengoni  in  order  tn  explain  vhj  a  dviapntla  (sokvI) 
raniibw  bum  the  world  iit  guds  (nngula),  vtx.,  a;fuLlihav«Da  {uihaofitioa  «l  lil'c), 

ttjui'iukkhiiyi^na  i^eibHoation  ol  muril),  ihiruUiliayena  (eilmuatiuu  nf  fuvit),  bdiI 

'  Cl.  Mahriragga,  riii,  1,4, 

>  Aa  rcluUJ  in  the  preriiiui  piirt  of  oor  Ufmd,  both  in  the  MiinorBlbn-Puriipi 
anil  ia  tbt  Dhaauaapads-Attiuuwt'ia- 
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thin  »tar  has  been  born  u  boy  who  will  attain  the  merchant's 
otBce  in  this  towQ."  Hearing  tbi«  speech,  the  merchant 
Bpoedily  despatched  somebody  to  hia  own  dwelling,  aaying : 
"  This  chaplain  means  but  one  thing ;  my  wife  is  pregnant ; 
find  out  whether  she  haa  brought  forth  or  not!"  They 
wont  there,  and,  having  found  it  out,  (returned  and)  »aid : 
"Sir,  she  has  not  yet  brought  forth."  "Well,  then,  go 
und  sock  for  ii  boy  who  has  been  born  to-day  in  this  town !  " 
They  sought  for,  and  having  ssen  such  a  boy  in  the  house 
of  the  merchant's  workman,  told  it  to  the  merchant. 
"Well,  then,  I  say,  summon  that  workman!"  They 
summoned  him.  T^ow  the  merchant  asked  him:  "la  there 
in  your  house  a  boyp"  "Yea,  air."  "Give  us  this  boy!" 
"No,  sir,  I  will  not  give  him."  "Well,  take  a  thousand 
pieces  (of  monoy)  and  give  him  to  mo!"  "It  is  difficult 
to  know  if  this  child  will  Live  or  die"  (thought  he),  and 
«o  he  took  u  thousand  pieces  and  gave  him. 

2.  From  that  time  the  merchant  thought :  "  If  my  wife 
gives  birth  to  a  diinghter,  I  will  make  him;  if  she  gives 
birth  to  a  son,  I  shall  have  him  killed."  Now,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  Afterwards  the  merchant  thought:  "This 
being  the  case,  the  kine  may  trample  on  him  and  kill 
him";  and  so  he  gave  orders,  "Put  this  boy  at  the  door 
of  the  cow-pen."  They  put  him  there.  Then  the  bull, 
leader  of  the  herd,  who  was  the  first  going  out,  saw  him, 
and  to  prevent  the  others  from  trampling  on  him  remained 
standing  so  that  the  boy  was  lying  between  hie  four  legs. 
Seeing  him,  the  cow-keepers  thought:  "Very  fortunate 
is  this  boy,  since  even  the  animals  know  his  value ;  let 
us  take  care  of  him";  and  so  they  brought  him  to  their 
own  house. 
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bare  we  to  do?"  "Teaclier,  what  will  barnlt  the  country?" 
"Nothing;  in  this  town,  however,  lo-diiy  ims  been  born 
a  boy  who  will  become  chief  merchant."  At  that  time 
the  merchaat'a  wile  was  pregnant.  Therefore,  he  quickly 
Bent  &  man  to  his  house,  saying,  "Go,  I  say,  find  out 
whether  she  baa  brought  forth,  or  not!"  Having  heard 
she  waa  not  yet  in  kbour,  and  (at  the  same  time)  seeing 
the  king,  he  speedily  went  home  and  sent  for  a  slave-girl 
named  Kilji  (the  black  one).  To  her  he  gave  a  thousand 
pieces  (of  money)  and  said :  "  Go ;  in  this  town  a.  boy  bos 
been  born  to-day;  look  out  for  bim,  buy  him  and  then 
oome  to  me!"  She,  looking  out  for  him,  went  to  a  house 
where  she  saw  a  boy,  and  asked  the  housewife,  "  When  waa 
this  boy  born?"  "To-day,"  she  was  told,  (and  saying), 
"Give  bira  to  me."  ahe  began  with  one  piece  of  money, 
and  so,  augmenting  the  sura,  at  la^t  gave  a  thousand  pieces, 
and,  having  procured  him,  ahe  presented  bim  to  the 
merchant. 

2.  The  merthnnt  thought ;  "  If  a  daughter  is  bom  to  me, 
I  will  marry  bim  to  her  and  get  him  the  post  of  merchant ; 
if  a  son  is  born  to  mc,  I  will  destroy  him,"  and  so  he 
caused  him  to  be  brought  into  bis  house.  Now,  after 
s  few  days  bis  wife  gave  birth  to  a  eon.  The  merchant 
thought:  "If  this  boy  did  not  exist,  my  own  son  would 
be  merchant;  at  present  the  best  plan  is  to  kill  him"; 
and  so  be  said  to  Kali:  "Go  tLeu,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  kine  go  out  put  him  acruaa  the  middle  of  the  dour 
of  the  cow-pen;  thus  the  kine  may  trample  on  him  and 
kill  bim,  and  when  you  know  if  he  has  been  trampled, 
or  not,  come  to  mo!"  She  went  and  put  him  there  at 
the  moment  when  the  door  of  the  cow-pen  was  opened  by 
the  cow-keeper.  The  bull,  chief  of  the  herd  of  kine,  at 
Other  times  went  out  behind  all  ;  this  daj',  however,  he 
went  out  before  all  and  remained  standing  so  that  the 
boy  was  lying  between  his  four  legs.  Many  hundred  kine, 
robbing  the  two  sides  of  the  bull,  went  out.  The  cow- 
keeper  thought :    "  Formerly,  this  bull  went  out  behind  ull ; 
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The  merchant  too,  asking  if  he  was  dead,  heard  thaS  ] 
the  cow-keepers  bad  taken  him  awHy.  ^guin  he  gavi 
thousand  pieces,  and  caused  the  boy  lo  be  brought  to  him  I 
and  ordered  him  lo  be  cast  out.  At  this  time,'  the  goat- 
keeper  drove  the  she-goata  near  the  cemetery.  Now,  on  { 
account  of  the  merit  of  that  boy,  a  milch-goat  got  out  of 
the  way  and,  approiiuhing  the  boy.  gave  liim  milk  and 
went  away.  Afterwards,  she  came  back  and  did  the  aamo 
once  more.  The  goat-keeper  thought:  "This  she-goat 
steps  aside  even  in  the  early  morning;  what  is  that?"; 
and  so  he  drew  near  and,  having  looked  into  the  matter,  , 
he  understood  the  reason.  "  Very  fortunate  is  this  boy, 
since  even  the  animals  know  his  value;  I  will  take  care  | 
of  him"  (thought  hej :  and  he  took  him  and  went  home. 
Next  day,  the  mcrdiunt  sent  to  see  if  the  boy  was  deail, 
or  not,  and  as  he  heard  that  the  goat-keeper  had  taken 
him,  he  gave  a  thousand  pieces  and,  having  caused  bim 
to  be  brought  to  hira,  he  said:  "To-morruw  the  leader  of 
a  caravan  will  come  into  this  town  ;  bring  this  boy  and  lay 
him  on  the  cart-track,  then  a  cart-wheel  may  go  over  him." 
The  oxen  of  the  caravan-leader's  first  cart,  seeing  bim 
put  down  there,  planted  iheir  four  legs  over  him  like 
pillars,  "  What  is  thatP"  (thought  he,  and)  he  looked 
into  the  reason  of  their  standing  still.  Seeing  the  boy 
(he  thought):  "A  very  fortunate  boy  iiideed,  it  behoves 
me  to  take  care  of  him";  and  so  he  took  him  and  went 
bis  way. 
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to-day,  however,  he  has  gone  out  before  all;  what  ia  the 
reason  that  he  stands  quite  still  at  the  door  oC  the  cow- 
pen  P"  He  drew  near,  saw  the  boy  lying  under  the  bull, 
nad  conceived  nn  affection  for  him.  "  I  have  come  by 
a  son"  (thought  he) :  and  brought  him  home. 

KajT,  being  asked  by  the  merchant,  told  him  what  had 
happened.  "  Go  and  fetch  him  again  for  these  thousand 
pieces,"  said  he,  and  she  fetched  him  and  gave  him  up  to 
the  merchant.  The  latter  said  to  her;  "Mother  Kali,  in 
this  town  five  hundred  carts  go  forth  to  trade  at  dawn  ; 
bring  the  boy  and  put  him  on  the  cart-track,  then  either 
the  oxen  will  trample  on  him  or  the  wheels  will  crunh 
him  ;  and  when  you  know  what  lias  happened,  come  here  !  " 
She  brought  him  and  put  him  on  the  cart-track.  The  chief 
of  the  waggoners  went  first.  His  oxen,  having  reached 
that  place,  cast  off  their  yoke,  and  though  it  was  put  on 
again  and  again,  and  they  were  driven  on,  they  would  not 
go  forward.  While  he  was  eierting  himself  with  them, 
the  aun  rose.  "  What  are  the  oxen  doing?"  (said  he,  and 
so)  he  looked  on  the  road  and,  aeeing  the  boy,  he  thought: 
"  A  weighty  matter  for  me  ;  I  have  come  by  a  son."  and 
pleased  at  heart  he  brought  him  home.  KalT,  being  asked 
by  the  merobant,  told  him  what  had  happened.  "Go  and 
fetch  him  again  for  a  thousand  pieces,"  said  he,  and  she 
did  so.  Thereupon  he  told  her:  "Now  bring  him  to  the 
charnel-grove  and  put  him  in  a  shrub ;  there  he  will  die 
either  eaten  by  dogs  and  oiher  animals  or  assailed  by  evil 
spirits;  and  when  you  have  found  out  if  he  is  dead  or  alill 
living,  come  here ! "  tjhe  brought  him  there  and  after 
having  put  him  down  she  stood  aside.  But  uo  dog  nor 
crow  nor  evil  spirit  was  able  to  approach  hira. 

"  He  has  neither  mother  nor  father  nor  brother." 
The  Terses   beginning  thus  speak   of  one   who   has   been 
protected,  but  who  protected  hirnP     At  the  time  when  bo 
was  a  dog,  he  made  the  sound   "  hem  "  through  love  for 
the  PuccekubuJdha,  and  this  good  deed  protected  him. 
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The  merchant  gave  orders  to  see  if  the  boy  was  dead, 
or  not,  and  aa  he  heard  that  the  caravan-leader  had  taken 
him  he  gave  the  latter  a  thousand  pieces,  caused  the  boy 
to  be  brought  to  him,  and  had  him  thrown  over  a  precipice 
not  far  from  the  town.  FuUinp,  he  fell  ioto  the  workshop 
of  some  basket-makers  just  on  the  place  where  they  worked 
the  reeds.  By  the  power  of  hia  merit,  it  was  as  if  he 
had  fallen  on  the  finest  cotton  and  wadding.'  The  chief 
of  the  reed-workers  took  him  up,  saying:  "Very  fortunate 
in  this  boy,  it  behoves  us  to  take  care  of  hira";  and  went 
home.  The  merchant,  seeking  to  know  whether  the  boy 
had  been  saved  at  the  spot  where  be  had  fallen,  or  had 
died,  found  out  that  the  chief  of  the  reed-workera  had 
taken  him  up,  and  so  he  gave  him,  too,  a  thousand  pieces 
and  caused  the  boy  to  be  brought  to  him. 


3.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  merchant's  own  son  and  the 
other  both  grew  up.  Again  the  merchant  was  meditating 
on  a  means  to  kill  young  Ghoaaka,  and  so  he  went  to 
his  potter's,  and  said  secretly:  "Oh,  there  is  in  my  house 

'  LiUrelty  like  hundred  times  beaten  cotloQ  and  like  wadding. 
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A  goat-keeper,  who  was  leading  several  thousand  goats 
to  the  pastures,  went  past  that  grove.  Now,  a  atie-guat 
eating  leaves  and  the  like  went  into  that  shrub,  and  seeing 
the  boy  she  went  down  on  her  knees  and  gave  suck  to  him. 
The  goat-keeper  called  out  "  heh,  heh,"  but  she  did  not 
go  out.  He  struuk  her  with  a  slick,  and  at  last  iu  order 
to  drag  bur  out  he  went  into  the  shrub,  where  he  saw 
her  suckling  the  boy.  Out  of  affection  for  the  child  he 
took  him  (saying),  "  I  have  come  by  a  son,"  and  went 
his  way. 

Kali  returned,  and,  questioned  by  the  merchant,  she  told 
him  what  had  happened.  "  Go  and  fetch  him  again  for 
a  thouBand  pieces,"  eaid  he,  aad  she  did  so.  Tlieu  he  totd 
her:  "Mother  Eali,  take  this  boy,  go  up  the  mountain 
whence  thieves  are  thrown  down,  and  let  him  fall ;  he 
will  fall  to  ground  in  the  mountain-ravine  and  be  dashed 
to  pieces ;  and  when  you  have  found  out  if  be  is  dead 
or  not,  come  here!"  She  took  him  there,  and  let  him 
fall  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  But  there  was 
growing  in  the  ravine  against  the  moun  tain -side  a  tall 
thicket  of  bamboo,  and  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  covered 
by  a  very  thick  gunja-shrub.  The  hoy  fell  there  aa  if 
on  a  fine  coverlet.  That  very  day  the  chief  of  the  reed- 
workers  had  a  gift  of  bamboos,  and  together  with  his 
«on  he  had  come  to  cut  the  thicket.  When  this  was 
shaken,  the  boy  uttered  a  cry.  "  That  is  the  cry  of 
a  boy"  (he  thought,  and)  climbing  on  one  side  he  saw 
him,  and  glad  at  heart  he  took  him  up,  saying,  "  I  have 
come  by  a  son,"  and  went  bis  way.  Kiilf  came  back  to 
the  merchant,  and,  questioned  by  him,  slie  told  him  what 
had  happened.  "Oo  and  fetch  him  again  for  a  thousand 
pieces,"  said  he,  and  she  did  so. 

3.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  boy  grew  up,  and  he 
was  called  Ghosaka.  lie  was  us  a  thorn  in  the  eye  of 
the  merchant,  and  he  could  not  look  him  in  the  face. 
But  meditating  on  a  means  to  kill  him,  he  went  to 
his  potter,  and   asked  him,    "  When  are  you  heating  the 
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B  oertain  low-born  boy;  that  boy  m\xe%  be  killed  in  any.; 
case."  Stopping  both  ears,  Ihe  other  said :  "  Such  enl 
speech  should  not  be  uttered."  The  merchant  thought, 
"This  man  will  not  do  it  for  nothing,"  and  so  he  said: 
"Well,  friend,  take  a  thousand  pieces  and  do  the  deed!" 
(A  brihe  cut§  all  knots.)  Then  he  took  a  thousand  pieces 
and  consented,  saying :  "  Sir,  on  such  and  such  a  dav 
I  shall  heat  i\\v  admixture ;  then  at  such  and  such  an 
hour  send  him  to  me!"  To  this  the  merchant  consented. 
From  that  time  he  counted  the  duys,  and  when  he  knew 
that  the  day  fixed  by  the  potter  had  come,  ho  sent  for 
young  Gbosaka  (saying) :  "  My  dear,  on  such  and  such 
a  day  we  need  many  vessels;  go  then  to  our  potter,  and 
any  :  '  What  my  father  has  told  you,  do  to-day.' "  Ha 
agreed,  saying,  "  Very  well,"  and  went  out. 

On  the  road  the  merchant's  own  son,  who  was  playing 
at  marbles,  saw  bim  and  ran  to  him,  saying:  "Brother, 
playing  with  the  boys,  I  have  lost  so  much,  win  it  again 
for  me!"  "I  have  no  time,"  said  the  other:  "  my  fathar 
has  si-nt  mo  to  the  potter  on  urgent  business."  But  the 
other  replied ;  "  Brother,  I  will  go  there ;  play  with  these 
boys  and  win  the  stake  back  for  me !  "  "  Well,  then,  go !  " 
said  he,  and  gave  him  the  message  as  it  was  told  to  him, 
and  played  with  the  boys.  The  young  man  went  to  the 
potter  and  gave  him  the  message.  "  Well,  my  dear,  I  wilt 
do  so";  and  so  he  brought  the  young  man  indoors,  and, 
having  cut  him  to  pieces  with  a  sharp  axe,  be  threw  him 
into  a  jar.  Shutting  the  aperture  of  the  jar,  he  put  it 
among  the  other  jars  and  heated  the  admixture.  Young 
Gliosaka,  after  winning  a  large  sum,  sat  looking  out  for 
the  arrival  of  his  younger  brother.  Though  he  knew  that 
he  liked  loitering,  (he  at  last  thought),  "  How  late  he  ia !  " 
and  so  be  himself  went  to  the  potter's,  but,  seeing  his 
brother  nowhere,  he  thought,  "  He  must  have  gone  home." 
So  he  turned  back  and  went  home.  The  merchant  saw 
him  coming  from  afar  and  thought:  "  What  can  the  reason 
be  ?     I  sent  bim   to  the  potter  to  be  killed,  but  here  he 
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admixture?"  "To-morrow"  (replied  he).  "Well,  then, 
take  this  thousand  pietes  and  do  some  work  for  me !  " 
"What  work,  master?"  "Tliere  is  a  low-bnrn  eon  of 
mine;  I  shnlt  eend  him  to  you;  seize  him  nad  hring  him 
indoors,  cut  him  into  pieces  with  a  sharp  axe,  and  throw 
him  in  a  jar  and  bake  him  in  th.e  admixture  ! "  The  potter 
agreed,  aayin<;,  "  Well."  Next  day  the  merchant  culled 
GhoBaka,  saying:  "  My  dear,  yesterday  I  have  ordered  the 
potter  to  do  some  work;  go  to  him,  and  say:  'Yesterday 
my  father  has  ordered  you  to  do  some  work  :  do  it.' "  He 
sent  him  there.     Gliosaku  went,  Buying,  "  Very  well." 


While  he  was  going  there,  the  other  son  of  the  merchant, 
who  waa  playing  at  marbles  with  hoys,  saw  him,  and  calling 
him,  asked,  "Where  are  you  going,  brother?"  "With 
a  message  from  my  father  to  the  potter,"  said  he.  "I  will 
go  there,"  said  the  other;  "  iheso  hoys  won  many  of  my 
■takes,  win  them  again  for  me ! "  "I  am  afraid  of  my 
father."  "  Be  not  afraid !  I  will  take  the  message,  for 
I  have  lost  much  ;  play  until  I  come  back,  and  win  my 
stakes  again!"  {Ghosaka  was  clever  at  playing  marbles, 
therefore  he  pressed  him  hard.)  Ghosaka  said;  "  Well,  then, 
go  and  tell  the  potter:  'Yesterday  my  father  has  ordered 
you  to  do  some  work:  do  it.'"  Thus  he  dismissed  him. 
He  went  to  the  potter  and  spoke  as  he  was  told.  The 
potter,  after  killing  him  in  the  way  indicated  by  the 
merchant,  threw  him  into  the  admixture.  Ghosukn,  having 
played  all  day  long,  went  home  in  the  evening.  The 
merchant  seeing  him  said:  "My  dear,  did  you  not  go?" 
lie  told  him  why  he  himself  had  uut  gone,  and  the  younger 
brother  hud  gone  there.  Hearing  this,  the  merchant  cried 
aloud,  "Woe  to  me!"  And  hie  whole  body  streamed  with 
blood.  Crying,  "Oh!  potter,  do  not  destroy  me;  do  not 
destroy  me  1 "  aud,  stretching  out  bis  arms  and  weeping, 
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comes  again."  "  My  dear,  did  you  not  go  to  tte  potter  ?  " 
auid  he  to  the  boy  as  he  came  near.  "No,  dear  father, 
I  did  Dot  go,"  "Why,  my  dearP"  So  he  told  the 
merchant  why  he  himself  returned  and  hia  younger  brother 
went.  The  moment  he  heard  these  words  it  seemed  to 
the  merchant  that  the  great  earth  was  overwhelming  him. 
"Are  you  spenking  the  truth?";  and  in  l«rror  he  ran  to 
the  potter,  and  since  he  could  not  8]>eak  iti  the  preeenca 
of  others  (freely),  he  said:  "See,  friend;  see,  friend!" 
"  \\Tiat  is  there  lo  see  ?  now  the  deed  is  done."  Thereupon 
he  turned  back  and  went  home. 

4.  From  that  time,  he  fell  into  a  eicknesa  of  mind. 
Even  now  he  could  not  eat  with  the  boy.  "  By  aome 
means  or  other"  {thought  he)  "I  must  aee  the  ruin  of 
the  enemy  of  my  son";  and  so  he  wrote  a  letter  and  sent 
for  young  Ghosaka  and  said:  "Take  ihia  letter;  in  such 
and  such  a  village  dwells  our  workman,  go  to  him  and 
give  him  this  letter  and  say:  'Quickly  do  what  is  written 
in  this  letter  '  "  ;  and  besides  he  charged  him,  saying  :  "  On 
the  road  there  lives  our  friend,  the  merchant  of  the  village; 
go  to  his  house,  take  a  meal,  and  depart," 


He  saluted  the  merchant,  took  the  letter,  and  went  out. 
On  the  road,  having  asked  where  the  dwelling  of  the 
village-merchant  was,  he  entered.  The  latter  was  sitting 
outside  the  gate  and  shaving  hia  beard.  After  saluting 
him  he  stood  aside.  "  AVhence  do  you  come,  my  dear  ? " 
he  said,  and  the  other  answered :    "  I  am  the  sou  of  the 
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he  went  to  him.  The  potter  aaw  him  coming  and  said  : 
"  Uaster,  make  no  Doiise,  your  work  has  been  done." 
Overwhelmed  with  sorrow  like  a  niounlain,  his  grief  was 
great  as  if  one  with  a  wicked  mind  (sinuingj  against  one, 
who  is  not  corrupted.     Therefore  the  Bleaaed  One  said  :— 

"He  wbo  does  wrong  with  violence  to  those  who  are 
harmless  and  innocent,  soon  cornea  to  one  of  ten  states : 
be  will  meet  with  cruel  suffering,  loss,  maiming  of  the 
body,  severe  illness,  madness,  danger  coming  from  the 
king,  heavy  accusation,  ruin  of  relations,  destrnctiou  of 
wealth,  and  bright  fire  burns  his  bouses,  and  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  the  foolish  man  is  reborn  in  hell." 

4.  This  being  the  case,  the  merchant  again  would  not 
look  him  in  the  face.  "How?  I  would  fain  kill  him," 
thought  he.  "  I  will  send  him  to  the  superintendent  of 
my  bundred  villages  and  thus  kill  bim."  So  seeing  a.  means, 
he  wrote  a  letter  as  follows :  "  There  is  a  low-born  son  of 
mine;  kill  him  and  throw  hira  into  a  cesapool,  and  when 
this  is  done  I  shall  know  wbat  I  have  to  reward  my  uncle." 
Tben  saying;  "Dear  Ghosaka,  there  is  a  superintendent  of 
our  hundred  villages;  take  this  letter  and  give  it  to  bim," 
he  attached  the  letter  to  the  Lem  of  his  garment,  He, 
however,  was  illiterate,  because,  from  his  childhood  up 
the  merchant  tried  to  kill  hira  and  yet  was  not  able  to 
do  so  (and  so  he  thought) :  "  Why  should  he  learn  to  read 
and  write  P"  Thus,  when  the  letter,  which  was  his  death- 
warrant,  was  attached  to  the  hem  of  his  garment,  he  said, 
on  going  out :  "  Father,  I  have  no  provisions  for  a  journey," 
"  Do  not  trouble  about  provisions !  On  the  road  there 
dwells  my  friend  the  merchant :  take  your  breakfast  in  his 
houee  and  go  on  !" 

"  Well,"  said  he,  and  saluting  his  father  he  went  out. 
On  reaching  that  village  ho  asked  about  the  house  of  the 
merchant,  and  going  there  he  saw  the  merchant's  wife, 
and  when  she  said :  "  Wheuce  are  you  come  ? "  he 
nnMwered,  "From  the  town."  "Whose  son  are  youP" 
"  Your    irieud     the    merchant's,    sou,    lajy."      "  You    are 
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merchant  of  Eosumbi."  "  Yoa  are  the  son  of  our  friend 
the  merchant !  "  [said  he,  and)  waa  glad  and  joyful.  At 
the  same  time,  a  slave-girl  of  the  merchant's  daughter  was 
goiQg  to  fetch  flowers.  The  raerchaut  told  her:  "Let 
this  work  alone,  and  bathe  the  feet  of  young  Ghosaka 
and  prepare  him  a  couch !  "  She  did  so  and,  going  to 
a  shop,  she  bought  fluwer-s.  Seeing  her,  the  merchant's 
daughter  waa  angry  with  her  and  said:  "To-day  thou 
lingerest  long  ouUide;  what  hast  thou  been  doing  there  for 
ever  so  long?"  "My  hidy,  do  not  speak  tbna  !  I  have 
never  seen  his  like!  The  only  son  of  the  friend  of  your 
father  (is  there) ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  bow  beautiful  he 
is;  the  merchant  told  me  when  I  was  going  for  flowers: 
'  Bathe  the  feet  of  the  young  man  and  prepare  him  a  couch.' 
Thei'efore  I  have  lingered  so  long  outside." 


5.  The  merchant's  daughter  herself  had  been  his  wife  in 
her  fourth  existence  (before  this).  Therefore,  from  the 
moment  she  had  heard  the  girl  speak  of  him,  she  could 
neither  stand  nor  sit.  She  took  her  slave-girl  and  went  to 
the  room  where  he  was  lying,  and  fixed  her  guze  on  him 
sleeping,  and  observed  the  letter  in  the  hem  of  his  garmeot, 
"What  is  this  letter P"  thought  she,  and  without  awakening 
him  she  seized  the  letter  and  read  it.  "This  young  man 
goes  about  taking  his  own  death-warrant  with  him."  So 
she  tore  up  the  letter,  while  he  was  still  sleeping,  and  wrote 
another,  as  follows :  "  Herewith  I  send  my  son  to  you  ;  my 
friend  the  village-merchant  has  a  girl  of  marriageable  age  ; 
quickly  procure  in  due  legal  form  the  hand  of  the  village- 
merchant's  daughter  for  my  son,  when  the  omens  have 
been  observed  at  a  duly  appointed  place;  prepare  a  feast, 
and  this  being  done  send  a  message  to  me,  saying :  '  According 
to  the  plan,  I  have  carried  it  out.'  I  then  shall  know  how 
to  recompense  you."     Then  sealing  this  letter,  she  attached 
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GhoeakaP"  "Yes,  indeed,  lady."  Seeing  him,  she  felt 
Ein  ofiection  for  him  as  for  a.  bod.  But  the  mercliant  had 
a  ilaughter  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  who  was  beautiful 
and  gracicius.  Iii  order  to  guard  her,  they  had.  given 
her  a  slave-girl,  who  was  employed  to  go  on  errande, 
and  bad  given  her  as  residence  a  royal  bodclianiber  in 
the  upper  story  of  a  seven-storied  palace.  The  merchant's 
daughter,  at  this  very  time,  had  sent  her  alave-girl 
into  a  shop.  But  seeing  her,  the  merohant'a  wife 
asked  :  "  Where  art  thou  going  ? "  She  replied  :  "  Your 
daughter,  lady,  has  sent  me."  "First  come  here,  leave 
that  errand  alone,  prepare  a  chair  for  my  Bon,  bathe  his 
fcGt,  and,  having  anointed  them  with  oil,  prepare  a  couch 
for  him  and  perform  thy  errand  I "  She  did  so.  As  she 
came  back  after  a  long  while,  the  merchant's  daughter 
abused  her.  Rut  she  replied :  "  Sly  lady,  be  not  angry 
with  met  The  merchant's  son  Qhosaka  has  arrived;  for 
this  reason  I  did  thus  and  so,  and  after  that  I  have  come 
back  here," 

5.  Hearing  the  name  of  Ghosaka,  the  merchant's  son, 
love  arose  in  the  merchant's  daughter  and  penetrated  her 
from  the  skin  to  the  marrow.  For  in  the  time  of  Eotu- 
halika  she  had  been  his  wife,  and  as  such  she  had  given 
a  nali-measure  of  rice  to  a  Pacctkabuddha.  By  the  power 
of  this  action  she  had  been  born  afier  death  in  the  family 
of  the  merchant.  Thus  penetrating,  her  former  love  had 
seized  her.     Thereupon  the  Blessed  One  said  : — 

"Because  one  has  lived  (with  another)  in  a  former 
existence,  or  because  of  a  present  benefit,  love  arises  like 
a  blue  lotus  in  the  water." 

She  asked  her:  " "\yhere  is  he  now,  my  dear?"  "He 
sleeps  lying  on  the  couch."  "  Has  he  anything  in  his 
hand?"  "In  the  hem  of  his  garment  he  has  a  letter." 
She  thought:  "What  may  this  letter  beP"  Thus,  while 
he  was  sleeping,  and  her  parents  being  engaged  in  another 
business  could  not  observe  her,  she  descended  (from  the 
upper  story)  and,  having  gone  to  him,  she  detached  that 
i.tL.x.a.  ma.  ai 
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it  to  the  hem  of  his  parment  as  it  was  attached  there  before. 
The  young  man  stayed  there  that  stime  day,  but  next  day 
he  took  leave  of  the  merchant  and,  going  to  the  village 
of  the  workman,  he  gave  him  the  letter.  The  workman 
read  it,  and  called  the  Tillage^s  together  and  said :  "  You 
look  down  on  me;  my  lord  has  sent  to  me  his  eldest  eon, 
in  order  that  T  may  in  due  legal  form  procure  the  hand 
of  a  girl  for  him;  knead  quickly  lumps  for  an  omen*  at 
this  very  place  !  "  Aft«r  having  prepared  all  for  the  feast, 
he  sent  a  messuge  to  the  village-merchant,  and  he  also 
consented,  and,  the  feast  having  been  finished  with  all  legal 
forms,  be  despatched  a  letter  to  the  merchant  of  Eosambi, 
saying:  "I  have  done  thus  and  so  according  to  the  message 
sent  to  me  in  your  letter." 


4 


6.  Hearing  this  message,  the  merchant  was  as  if  burnt 

by  fire.     "Now    I  am   a  ruined  man"    (thought  he},    and 

since   he  never  ceased   to   think   thereon,   he    sickened   of 

'  uppidnm  sampi^^cti,  Utfrally  to  luinp_ toother  nil  omen,  i.e.  to  knead  lump* 
for  aa  omea.  Tnis  rtte  is  known  from  Aivalavana.  Grhyn-Sutras,  i.  b,  4.  5. 
Cf.  A.  Hillebrnndt.  ■'Ititaalliteratur,  Vedischc  Opfer  und  Zauber  "  (Gruudrisx 
d.  Inda-Ar.  Philal.,  iii,  8),  p.  64. 
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letter,  took  it,  aod  goiDg  into  ber  owa  cliumber  she  shut 
the  door  and  opened  the  wiudaw,  and  being  able  to  read 
and  write,  she  read  the  letter.  "Ah!"  cried  ehe,  "this 
fool  valkfl  about  with  his  denth-wurrant  attached  to  the 
hem  of  his  garment.  If  I  hud  iiot  seen  it  his  life  would 
have  been  lost."  So  she  tore  up  that  letter  and  wrote 
another  in  the  name  of  the  merchant  as  follows :  "  Cause 
K  present  to  be  brought  from  the  hundred  villages  for  my 
son  Ghosaka;  make  a  feast  for  him  with  the  daughter  of 
the  country-merchant;  build  in  the  viUage  where  he  lives 
a  two-storied  house  for  him,  atid  provide  a  fence  for  his 
protection  as  well  as  a  personal  guard ;  then  send  me 
a  message,  saying:  'I  have  done  thus  and  so,  and  I  shall 
know  what  I  have  to  reward  my  uncle,'"  After  having 
written  it,  she  folded  it  up  and  attached  it  again  to  the 
hem  of  bis  garment.  Having  nbpt  that  day  he  rose,  and 
having  eaten  he  went  away.  Next  day,  in  the  moruing, 
he  came  to  the  village,  where  he  saw  the  superintendent 
transacting  village-businesses.  The  latter,  seeing  him, 
asked :  "  What  is  your  pleasure,  my  dear  ?  "  "  My  father 
has  sent  a  letter  to  you,"  said  he.  "  From  whom  is  that 
letter,  my  dear  P  Tell  me."  So  he  took  the  letter,  and 
having  read  it,  glad  at  heart  he  addrpssed  the  householders: 
"Behold,  friends,  the  love  of  my  lord  to  me!  He  has 
sent  to  me,  saying :  '  Make  a  feast  for  my  eldest  son.' 
Quickly  fetch  wood  and  the  like  !  "  And  he  caused  a  house 
to  be  built  of  the  kind  spoken  of  in  the  midst  of  the 
village,  and  a  present  to  be  brought  by  the  hundred  villages, 
and  then  he  sent  for  the  ditught«r  of  the  country-merchant. 
Having  held  the  feast,  he  despatched  u  letter  to  the 
merchant,  saying:  "I  have  done  thus  and  so." 

6.  Hearing  this,  the  merchant  was  greatly  grieved, 
thinking:  "What  I  would  have  done,  is  left  undone;  what 
I  would  leave  undone,  is  done."  '     So  his  sorrow  for  a  (lost) 

'  W.   StiakeBpeare,   ■- T^aui  and  CrBasida."  Act  it,  «.  *  : 
*■  But  loTTPlhinn  nmj  bt  doDJ'  th«t  W8  will  ont: 
And  wmelilnee  ne  are  derila  to  uundtH.''  
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a  bloody  flux.  "By  sotne  means  or  other"  (tliought  he), 
"  I  will  send  for  my  bod  and,  as  he  belongs  to  me,  I  will 
disinherit  him."  From  the  time  when  the  feast  was  over 
(bo  aiwuys  asked),  "  Why  is  my  son  abroad  ?  "  and  sent 
a  raesaage,  saying,  "Let  him  come  quickly."  Hearing 
the  message,  the  young  man  set  out  to  go,  hut  the 
merchant's  daughter  thought:  "This  fool  does  not  know 
through  wliom  he  has  obtained  his  good  fortune;  I  must, 
at  any  rate,  do  something  to  prevent  him  from  going." 
Therefore  she  told  him :  '*  Young  man,  be  not  overhasty ; 
he  who  retuma  to  his  native  village  must  prepare  himself." 
The  merchant  of  Eosamht,  too,  who  knew  that  be  liked  to 
loiter,  sent  again  a  message  (saying) :  "  For  what  reason 
does  my  son  tarry  ?  I  am  sick  of  bloody  flux ;  he  must 
come  if  ha  would  find  me  still  alive."  Then  the  merchant's 
daughter  told  him :  "  This  man  is  not  yonr  father,  but 
you  are  father";  and  she  made  known  to  him:  "He  sent 
the  letter  to  the  workman  in  order  that  ho  might  kill  you; 
I  removed  that  letter  and  wrote  another  message,  and  thua 
I  brought  about  this  prosperity  for  you  ;  he  sends  for  voii 
in  order  to  disinherit  you;  wait  until  he  is  dead,"  And 
hearing  that  he  was  dead,  although  he  was  still  alive,  he 
went  into  the  town  of  Kosamb!.  The  merchant's  daughter 
advised  him  yet  more  urgently:  "When  you  go  there, 
6rst  put  a  guard  in  the  whole  house."  She  herself,  having 
entered  with  the  merchant's  son,  held  up  both  hands  as 
if  she  were  weeping,  and  so  she  drew  near  him  lying  in 
a  dark  room  and  struck  him  over  the  heart  with  her  head. 
His  weakness  was  so  great  that  he  died  from  this  blow. 
Having  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies,  the  young 
merchant  gave  a  bribe  to  the  servants  (saying) :  "  Say  that 
I  am  the  merchant's  own  son,"  On  the  seventh  day 
following  the  king  sent  (saying) :  "Some  one  must  have  the 
post  of  merchant ;  do  you  know  if  this  man  is  the  merchant's 
son  ?  "  The  servants  told  the  king  that  he  was  truly  his  son. 
The  king  consented,  saying:  "Well,"  and  gave  him  the  post 
of  merchant.     Thus  he  became  the  merchant  Gbosaka. 
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son  added  to  this  sorrow  buroed  him  with  inward  fire  and 
gave  rise  to  diarrhoea.  The  merchant's  daughter  gave 
orders  to  the  people  (sayiDg) :  "  If  anybody  arrivea  fiom  the 
njopchant,  do  not  tell  the  merchant's  son  before  telling 
me!"  The  merchant  thought:  "Now  I  will  not  make 
thia  wicked  son  heir  of  my  wealth,"  uud  eo  he  told  his 
chief  attendant:  "Uncle,  I  would  fain  see  my  eon;  aend 
a  servant  for  him!"  "  AVell,"  said  he,  and  gave  ii  letter 
to  a  man  and  sent  him  there.  The  meruhant'a  daughter, 
hearing  that  this  servant  had  arrived  and  stood  at  tlie  door, 
sent  for  him,  and  asked  him :  "  What  is  your  pleasure, 
my  dearP"  "The  merchant  is  ill  and  sends  to  see  his 
son,  my  lady."  "  My  dear,  is  the  merchant  strong  or 
weakP"  "Still  strong;  he  ents  food,  my  lady."  Without 
giving  notice  of  it  to  the  meri;hant'B  son,  she  had  thia 
man  supplied  with  clothing  and  paid  the  expenses  he  had 
had,  saying :  "  He  will  go  at  such  time  as  I  send  him ; 
stay  bere  a  while."  The  merchant  spoke  agaiu  to  his 
chief  attendant :  "  How,  uucle,  have  you  not  sent  to  my 
soup"  "lly  lord,"  said  he,  "I  have  seat  to  him;  but  the 
man  who  has  gone  there  has  not  yet  returned."  '■  Well, 
then,"  he  replied,  "  send  another  there !  "  He  did  so.  The 
uerobant's  daughter  did  the  same  with  this  man.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  merchant's  illiieas  grew  worse.  Always 
he  was  on  the  chamber-pot.  Agaiu  he  asked  his  chief 
attendant:  "How,  uncle,  have  you  not  sent  to  my  sonP" 
"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sent  to  him  ;  but  the  man 
who  has  gone  there  has  not  yet  returned,"  "  Well,  then, 
send  another  there  I  "  He  did  so.  The  merchant's  daughter, 
for  the  third  time,  asked  for  news  from  the  man  who  had 
come,  saying:  "What  is  the  merchant's  illness?"  lie 
answered:  "He  is  very  ill,  my  lady;  the  merchant  vomits 
his  food,  he  is  bedridden  and  always  on  the  chamber-pot." 
The  merchant's  daughter  thought :  "  Now  it  is  time  to  go," 
and  so  she  told  to  the  merchant's  son :  "  Your  father  is  ill." 
"What  do  you  say,  my  dearp"  he  replied,  and  she: 
"Husband,  it  may  be  an  iudisposltion."     "But  now,  uUat 
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is  to  be  done  P "  She  said :  "  Husband,  take  a  present 
from  the  hundred  viltagee  to  tend  him  withai ;  then  let 
11B  go  and  see  him!"  "Well,"  said  he;  iind  he  caused 
tt  present  to  be  brought,  and  set  out  on  a  curt.  But  {hia 
wife)  said:  "Your  lather  is  very  weak;  such  a  present 
might  delay  you ;  return  it";  and  she  sent  it  all  into  the 
house  of  her  own  family.  She  also  said  to  the  merchant's 
son:  "Husband,  you  may  stand  at  your  father's  feet; 
I  shall  stand  at  the  pillow";  and  entering  the  house,  she 
ordered  the  people  to  keep  guard  before  and  behind  the 
house.  Now,  from  the  time  they  came  in,  the  merchant's 
eon  stood  at  his  father's  feet,  and  the  woman  at  his  pillow. 

At  that  very  time  the  merchant  was  lying  on  his  back. 
The  chief  attendant  who  rubbed  his  feet  said :  "  My  lord. 
your  son  has  arrived."  "Where  is  he?"  "He  stands 
at  your  feet,"  said  he.  Seeing  him,  he  sent  fur  the  receiver 
of  his  revenues,  and  asked  him:  "How  much  wealth  is 
there  in  my  house?"  "My  lord,  there  are  four  hundred 
millions  of  money ;  for  temporary  use  there  are  villages, 
tielfis,  bipeds,  quadnipeds,  curs  and  other  Tehicles,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  them  exactly."  On  this  statement 
the  merchant  declared:  "Although  I  would  fain  say,  I  do 
not  give  it  to  my  son  Ghoaaka,  yet  I  give  him  all  that 
wealth."  Hearing  this,  the  merchant's  daughter  thought : 
"  If  he  speaks  once  more  he  may  say  something  different," 
and  so  she  dishevelled  her  hair,  and  weeping  aa  if  she 
were  afflicted,  said:  "What  are  you  saying,  my  dear? 
We  are  indeed  unhappy  to  hear  such  words!"  Then 
she  fell  across  him,  striking  him  on  the  breast  with  her 
head;  and  she  rolled  her  head  about  on  his  breast  so  that 
he  might  not  speak  again,  making  as  if  she  were  weeping. 
And  the  merchant  instantly  died.  They  went  to  the  king 
Udena,  and  told  him,  "The  merchant  is  dead."  When 
the  funeral  ceremonies  were  performed,  the  king  asked : 
"Had  he  ony  son  or  daughter?"  "Sire,  he  had  a  eon, 
Ghosaka  by  name ;  he  handed  over  all  his  property  to 
him,  and   then  he  died,  sire."     Afterwards  the  king  sent 
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for  the  merchant's  son.  It  rained  on  ihat  day,  and  in 
the  court  of  the  palace,  here  nad  there,  water  vas  standing. 
The  merchant's  sou  went  to  see  the  king.  The  latter 
opened  a  window  and  saw  liim  coming,  while  he  was 
jumping  over  the  water  iu  the  court  of  the  palace.  When 
he  arrived  and  saluted  the  king,  the  lutter  asked  him: 
"Are  you  Ghosaka,  my  dear?"  "Yes,  sire,"  he  replied; 
"my  father  la  dead."  "Do  not  mourn!  I  shall  give  you 
the  post  of  merchant  as  successor  to  your  father,"  Thus 
having  comforted  him,  he  dismissed  him  (saying):  "Go, 
my  dear."  The  king  stood  there  looking  after  him  while 
he  was  going,  lie  stepped  over  the  water,  over  which  he 
had  jumped  before  when  he  arrived,  and  went  slowly  away. 
The  king  sent  for  him  anew,  and  asked  him:  "How's 
this,  my  dear?  When  you  were  coming  to  me,  yon  jumped 
over  the  water,  but  now  you  step  over  and  go  slowly  away." 
"Tea,  sire;  I  was  then  a  boy.  That  is  the  age  for  sport. 
At  present,  however,  it  behoves  me  to  walk  slowly  and 
with  dignity."  Having  heard  this,  the  king  (thought)  : 
"  This  is  a  wise  man  ;  now  I  will  give  him  the  same  place  " 
(as  his  father  has  had),  and  so  he  gave  him  the  wealth 
poBseased  by  his  father  and  the  post  of  merchant  in  due 
legal  form.  Thereupon  he  made  a  procession  around  the 
town  standing  on  a  chariot,  (He  who  ponders  over  and 
over  comes  to  no  firm  resolution.) ' 

The  merchant's  daughter,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  talking 
wilh  the  sluve-girl  Kali  and  said:  "Mother  Eajl,  your 
Bon  has  reached  such  prosperity  through  me."  "For  what 
reason,  my  dear.""  "He  came  to  our  house  with  his  own 
death-warrant  attached  to  the  hem  of  his  garment;  then 
I  tore  up  this  letter  and  wrote  another,  and  therein  I  bid 
(them)  prepare  s  feast  for  him  with  me,  and  I  protected 
him  the  whole  time."     "  My  dear,  you  know  no  more  than 

>  Cf.  Sbikespenre.  •■Hamlet,"  Act  iv,  sc.  T: 

"  Tbal  wa  wuulJ  do, 
We  should  dn  nhen  we  wuuld;  for  (Ida  umH'd  chimgea, 
And  bulb  ■liutunwaU  and  delnyi  as  nuuiT 
^^  Aa  thfiTB  are  tuD-'iuia,  ure  hands,  m  atcioeula."  ^^^ 
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tlut :  tbo  merebaot,  howerer,  from  hu  cbitdbond  op  trufaed 
to  kill  faim,  yet  oould  not  do  oo,  but  »  gnvt  deal  ol  money 
WM  waat«d  because  of   him."     "  Mother,   Uto   nterohuit's 
deed*  were  too  wicked  !  " 

HaTing  mule  the  proceMiOD  roond  the  town,  he  eatored 
the  house,  and  when  she  saw  him  she  thought:  "Thia  man 
him  reached  such  prosperity  through  me,"  and  smiled. 
Seoiog  tier,  the  merchant's  toa  atked:  "Why  did  you 
laugh?"  "For  a  certain"  (reason).  "Tell  ma  what  it 
is  I"  She  would  not  t«ll  him.  "If  you  do  not  tell  me, 
I  will  cut  off  your  head,"  and  he  drew  his  sword.  She 
Huid ;  "  Thinking,  'Qe  has  reached  such  proaperilv  through 
me,'  I  laughed."  "  If  my  father  had  not  banded  over  to 
me  bin  own  wealth,  what  would  you  be  then  ? "  All  tbia 
timi)  he  knew  nothing.  Therefore  be  did  not  believe  what 
sho  said.  But  she  told  him  all,  saying ;  "  Your  father 
hod  given  you  a  letter,  which  was  your  death-warrant,  and 
Dont  you  forth,  and  I  did  thus  and  so  and  protected  you." 
"  You  are  telling  me  strange  things,"  and,  not  believing 
it,  ho  thought:  "I  will  ask  mother  Kali."  "Is  it  true, 
mother  P  "  aisked  he.  "Yes,  my  son,  from  your  childhood 
up  be  wished  to  kill  you  and  yet  could  not  do  so,  and  thus 
much  wealth  wasted  away  ;  seven  times  you  have  been 
released  from  death  ;  now  coming  from  the  village  of  which 
be  was  headman,  you  have  obtaiued  the  post  of  merchant 
in  due  legal  form." 
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IV.    CONCLCSIOSS. 

It  eeems  deaimble  first  to  take  ioto  consideraliun  in 
what  respect  the  etory,  as  it  is  narrated  in  the  Mauoratha- 
Purani,  agrees  with,  or  deviates  from,  that  in  the  Dbamiua- 
pada- Commentary,  and  afterwards  to  examine  in  what 
degree  the  different  non-Buddhist  Indian  versions  are 
related  to  them.  My  intention,  however,  is  not  to  discues 
the  several  other  Oriental  and  Occidental  versions  of  our 
tale,  hitherto  known  to  us. 

Evidently  the  two  Buddhist  forms  we  have  before  us 
are  taken  from  one  common  source.  It  is  ail  fond  only 
a  free  version  of  the  same  story  which  wo  meet  with  in 
both.  Thence  it  follows  that  we  can  only  base  any  con- 
clusion concerning  their  primitive  form  upon  the  features 
they  have  in  common,  whereas  those  ])oint8  in  which  both 
differ  from  each  other  should  be  used  for  such  a  purpose 
only  with  great  precaution.  In  neither  of  them  do  we 
poa-sess  the  original,  and  it  would  be  wholly  vain  to 
endeavour  to  find  it  out,  or  to  establish  it  in  euch  a  way 
as  would  preclude  any  doubt  at  all.  For  oral  traditions, 
especially  where  profane  literature  is  concerned,  give  us 
no  warrant  against  falsifications.  Every  narrator  adds 
here  and  passes  over  there  many  details,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Such  being  the  case  with  the  Buddhist 
narrators  too,  we  can  never  succeed  in  laying  bare  a 
primitive  kernel,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  first 
narrators. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  our  story  has  been  banded 
down  in  a  certain  given  form,  hallowed  as  it  were,  by 
the  reputation  of  those  who  bad  selected  it  for  the 
instruction  of  others.  But,  since  every  selection  appears 
to  bo  also  an  adaptation,  we  hope  to  be  right  in  saj-ing 
that  all  that  we  expect  to  find  is  neither   more   nor   less 
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than  a  variation  of  what  we  may  call  their  commoQ 
type.  There  are,  of  course,  in  variations,  too,  some 
different  degrees,  and  perhaps  by  a  comparison  with 
other  non-Buddhist  forms  we  shall  be  able  U)  determine 
the  measure  and  mode  of  their  deviation  from  a  common 
Indian  type  which  wo  are  entitled  to  presuppoMe  for  each 
of  them. 

Now,  before  going  on,  let  iia  notice  the  following 
points  : — 

(1)  Two  topics  are  combined  in  one  tale,  viz.,  firstly, 
the  fable  which  relates  how  a  persecutor's  own  son  periabea 
in  place  of  the  person  whom  he  wished  to  make  away 
with  ;  and  secondly,  the  fable  which  relates  how  through 
one  letter  having  been  changed  with  another,  the  man 
who  carried  his  own  death-warrant  wins  a  wife,  namely, 
the  girl  who  has  written  and  aubalitnled  another  letter, 
and  how  he,  by  a  new  trick  of  the  latter,  also  wins 
the  immenae  riches  of  his  persecutor.  The  plan  invented 
to  destroy  him  by  sending  him  to  a  potter  on  n  day 
before  agreed  upon,  is  followed  by  the  plot  to  ruin  him  by 
a  letter. 

(2)  A  series  of  very  costly  attempts  at  murdering  him 
precede  the  two  plans  mentioned  before.  Here,  always, 
another  person  acts  as  agent  of  the  persecutor.  Every 
time  the  fortunate  boy  escapes,  and  is  brought  back  to  the 
house  of  his  persecutor,  who  pays  for  him  a  thousand 
pieces  of  money, 

(3)  The  lucky  boy  himself  is  a  foundling.  A  prophecy 
read  in  ihe  stars  has  declared  that  he  will  become  heir 
to  the  office  of  a  setthi,  or  foreman  of  tbe  guild  of 
merchants. 

(4)  He  who  actually  held  this  office  at  the  time  when 
that  prophecy  had  been  uttered,  expects  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  so  he  decides  to  save  him  provided  it  be  a  daughter,  or 
to  kill  him  if  it  be  a  son.  After  a  son  is  born  to  him,  be 
determines  to  destroy  the  low-born  boy. 
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Against  these  points  of  conformity  between  M.  ami 
Dhp.  A.'  we  may  be  permitted  to  aet  U8  many  differences: — 

(I)  In  M.  the  future  eetthi,  before  ihe  dcuth  of  the  rith 
merchant,  ia  not  unaware  of  being  himself  persecuted  by  the 
latt«r.  lu  Dbp.  A.  he  has  oblained  the  post  of  seltfai  without 
knowing  that  atriL'tly  speaking  he  has  no  right  to  it. 
Wliereaa  in  M.  bribery  and  false  testimony  must  do  their 
work,  in  Dhp.  A,  all  takes  pla.oe  without  any  irregularities. 

(2}  Dhp.  A.  lays  much  more  stress  upon  the  part  of 
Providence,  which  the  wife  of  the  young  man  ploys  in  his 
behalf,  than  M.  where  everything  occura  with  a  greater 
Bimplicity. 

(3)  According  to  Dhp.  A.  the  merchant's  own  son  is 
thrown  into  the  hot  mixture  after  having  been  cut  into 
pieces  by  the  potter.     M.  leaves  out  this  circumstance. 

(4)  It  is  only  from  Dbp.  A.  that  we  learn  the  actual 
contents  of  the  death-warrant,  which  we  can  only  guess 
from  M. 

There  is  no  need  to  mention  espressly  here  also  the  fact 
that  the  Dhp.  A,  likes  to  quote  passages  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Both  versions  occe  insert,  but  at  different 
occasions,  a  proverb  into  the  context  of  the  story. 

If  we  could  only  compare  the  two  Buddhist  forms  of 
the  tale,  we  should  be  at  a  great  loss  to  decide,  which  of 
them  has  a  claim  to  be  nearer  to  onr  hypothetical  original, 
I,  at  least,  would  not  venture  to  puss  judgment  upon 
it,  guided  merely  by  subjective  reasons,  which  depend 
principally  on  feeling.  Fortunately,  we  possess  some 
other  Indian  versions  of  our  tale,  viz.,  one  in  the  Jaiminf- 
BharaCa,'  one  forming  the  Campakaiireeihikathiinaka,*  aud 


e  csIhkId  of   Candnhiu  and  ^lioTii,   uudjrted   by  A    Wobrr 
d.  Berliner  Alcr^     ...-..—    ..-_.■ 
>  EiIitMi  and  iroiuiliiUd  i 
AL«d.,  1S83,  pp.  aST  stin- 
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one  in  the  Katbako^.'  "Now,  on  comparing  tha  twa 
Bu[jdhi§t  versions  with  the  last  named,  we  find  that  the 
latter  put  the  incident  of  the  teller  before  the  fable  of 
which  we  liave  the  last  offshoot  in  our  Western  Hieratare, 
Moreover,  according  to  the  non-Buddbist  sources,  the  girl 
who  writes  another  letter  to  be  substituted  for  the  one  by 
whicli  a  young  man  is  sent  to  death  happens  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  cruel  persecutor.  Further,  they  bring 
the  death  of  that  wicked  man  into  close  connection  with 
the  failure  of  the  second  plan,  so  that  both,  he  who 
escapes  from  death  and  he  who  plotted  the  murder,  never 
meet  each  other  again.  There  exists,  as  we  may  see, 
a  closer  agreement  between  the  non-Buddhist  versions 
themselves  than  between  these  and  the  Buddhist  ones. 
Besides,  J.  and  K.  agree  belter  than  K.  and  C.  notwilh- 
sianding  that  the  latter  were  both  composed  by  Jainas. 
This  becomes  apparent  from  the  following  reasoning,  viz. : — 

(1)  In  J.  and  K.  the  hoy,  who  is  destined  to  become  a 
rich  and  respectable  man,  is  an  orphan;  he  does  not  know 
his  parents  who  died  soon  after  his  birth  (J.),  or  he  had 
known  Ihem,  hut  they  died  when  he  was  eight  years  old  (K.). 

(2)  The  prophecy  concerning  the  boy  is  not  taken  from 
the  stars,  hut  from  the  marks  on  his  body  (J.,  E.).  It  is 
told  later  on,  five  years  (J.)  or  eight  years  (K.)  after  tha 
birth  of  the  hoy,  at  the  moment  when  he  entered  the 
house  of  the  man  who  afterwards  persecuted  him  (and 
also  became  his  father-in-law).  This  very  man  had  a  son 
{J.  gives  him  two  sons,  but  only  one  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  our  story),  and,  therefore,  he  dislikes  him  and 
attacks  him  in  order  to  destroy  him. 

(3)  The  assassins  are  some  Can^iilas  (J.)  or  oue  Can^iila 
(K.),  but  compassion  keeps  them  hack,  and  they  are  con- 
tented to  cut  oif  the  small  supernumerary  sixth  toe  at 
the  left  foot  (J.),  or  the  small  finger  (K.),  in  order  to  have 
a  token  for  him  who  had  commissioned  them. 

f,  "  The  Kalhiko^a  " 
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(4)  Mnny  yeara  later  on,  while  Tisiting  at  the  house  of 
the  foBter-father  of  the  boy,  the  persecutor  recognizes  him. 
He  ia  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same  by  the 
foster-father  himaelf,  who  told  him  liow  he  had  got  thia 
8on  (J.),  or  he  perceives  that  the  small  finger  is  wanting 
and  the  other  said  that  he  has  found  him  in  a  forest  (K.). 

(5)  The  plot  of  ihe  letter  m  eluded  by  the  daughter  of 
the  writer  herself,  who  observes  a  sleeping  young  man  (J.,  K.). 
She  sees  him  outside  her  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
pond  (J.)'  °''  °^  ^  temple  (K.),  and  changes  the  word  visa 
(poison)  into  her  own  name  Visaya,  or  Tisa,  saying :  "  Visaya, 
or  Visa,  shall  be  given  to  him !  "  She  acts  so,  supposing  that 
her  father  had  erroneously  written  an  anusvara  instead  of 
an  a  (K.).  According  to  J,  she  waa  affrighted  at  the  contents 
of  the  letter. 

(6)  The  second  plan  is  agreed  upon  with  the  same  people 
who  ought  to  have  killed  the  child.  They  expect  the 
sacrifice  near  a  temple.  But  ia  lieu  of  the  person  who 
has  been  destined  fo  be  killed  arrives  the  son  of  the  man  who 
lad  conceived  the  plot.     Thus  thia  youth  is  killed  {J„  K.). 

(7)  Both  sources,  herein  agreeing  with  C,  relate  that  he 
is  beaten  to  death,  whereas  we  liavo  heard  from  M.  and 
Dhp.  A.  that  he  has  been  cut  into  pieces  and  then  thrown 
in  the  fire.  By  thia  circumstance  at  least  one  of  the 
Buddhist  versions  (Dhp.  A.)  comes  near  to  the  form  adopted 
in  the  Kalhasaritsiigara.' 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  traits  common  to  J.  with 
C,  and  to  K.  with  C,  viz.  :— 

(I)  The  twofold  act  of  recognizing  the  fortunate  child, 
which  occurs  in  K.  and  J.,  occurs  also  in  J.  and  C.  (K,  and  C), 
excepting  only  that  in  C.  the  unborn  boy  is  first  recognized 
as  auspicious  from  indications  given  by  the  family  goddess  to 
Ilia  mother. 

'  i,«.  the  ■t'lTT  <>t  Ibu  quern  SavnUrarnlr  (ix.  19t  '(jii.)-  Here  tbe  long*! 
owa  imi  M  WU'i  b]^  tho  nook,  and  so  jirobabljr  bunuid  bj  liim,  n-bUo  the  pioui 
Fbalabbbti,  wbo  wiu  ilestiiwd  to  ba  killed,  do<*  tho  prinn  ■ome  acrvice.  Cf.  A. 
Woti«r  ia  Monntalier.  d.  Berliner  Akail..  ISSS,  p.  <S ;  liid  M.  Habeilandt, 

*■  DeTiUtindL'tbr  ttnist"  (I«ip«ig,  ISMT),  pp.  Oj  ii|ii. 
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(2)  The  letter  is  addressed  in  J.  und  C.  (K,  nud  C.)  to 
u  ptraon  belonging  to  the  same  faujilv-  The  contents  of  the 
Biihstituted  letter  are  the  same  in  J.  and  C.  It  is  in  C, 
however,,  written  anew,  not  only  changed,  as  in  J.  and  K. 
Iti  J.  and  C,  in  contradistinction  to  K.,  the  falai&ed  letter  u 
read  afterwords  by  the  anthor  of  the  plot, 

(3)  In  K.  and  C,  differently  from  J„  the  purpose  to 
struggle  against  fate  gives  rise  to  many  utterances  by  tfae 
persecutor. 

Now,  if  we  examine  those  traits  which  combine  J.,  K.,  0. 
with  M.  or  Dhp,  A.  we  find  : — 

(1)  la  J.,  K.,  C,  M.  is  said  that  the  letter  was  sealed; 
only  in  Dhp.  A.  it  is  unsealed,  and  this  because  the  deliver^ 
of  the  letter  is  illiterate. 

(2)  In  J.,  C,  M.,  Dhp.  A.  the  receiver  of  the  letter  give* 
notices  of  its  contents  in  an  aaaeiubly-  All  version*, 
including  E.,  mention  the  subsequent  wedding  feast. 
According  to  J.,  C,  K.  the  wicked  writer  of  the  deatli- 
warrant  just  arrives  wliea  the  marriage  is  celebrated.  H« 
cannot  prevent  it,  and  so  he  gives  hia  consent.  Before 
the  marriage  favonrable  omens  are  attended  to  in  M.,  J.,  K. 

(3)  The  words  addressed  by  his  brother  to  the  merchant 
when  he  arrived  after  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  viz.,  "  I 
quickly  executed  your  command"'  (C),  recall  the  words 
of  the  potter  in  M.,  Dhp.  A. 

(4)  On  the  whole,  the  social  position  of  the  characters 
indicated  in  our  story  is  that  of  common  people  and  not 
of  the  nobility.  Always  without  any  exception  the  beauty 
of  the  fortunate  boy  is  extolled;  he  has  particular  skill  in 
playing  (M.,  Dhp.  A.),  in  the  use  of  arms  (J.),  in  commercial 
transactions  (C),  he  is  pious  (J.)  and  virtuous  (K.).* 

(5)  C.  agrees  with  Dhp.  A.  in  also  having  written  in 
the  death-warrant  the  order  to  throw  the  bearer  of  it  into 
a  pit  [well,  cesspool)  when  he  is  killed. 
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Even  such  isolated  trails,  or  particular  detaiU,  as  e.g. 
the  description  of  the  wedding- feast  (J.),  the  "  mother  " 
who  bns  found  and  taken  up  the  buy  (C),  the  overheariug' 
ol'  the  prophecy  by  the  merchant  (K.),  are  not  raisBiog. 

Slimming  up,  the  question  ia  to  know  if  any  of  the 
five  Indian  versions  containing  both  chief  points — viz,,  the 
replacing  of  an  innocent  man  liy  another,  the  death  of 
whom  brings  retribution  to  the  guilty  person ;  and  the 
changing  of  a  death-letter  into  its  opposite  by  the  hand 
of  iho  subsequent  wife  of  the  saved  man — ia  entitled  to  be 
considered  prior  to  all  the  rest. 

I  maintain  that  neither  of  the  two  Buddhist  versions, 
notwithstanding  their  higher  antiquity,  has  preserved  the 
model  for  the  chronologically  younger  versions  (J.,  C,  K.). 
The  primitive  form  is  given  neither  in  M.  nor  in  Dhp.  A. 
Though  they  are  much  less  coloured,  so  to  say,  from 
a  aecfarian  point  of  view,  than  J.,  C,  K.,  we  nevertheless 
hesitate  to  pronounce  them  the  original.  On  the  contrary, 
WB  see  from  a  comparison  of  M.  with  Dhp.  A.  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  J.,  C,  K.  on  the  other,  that  certain 
principal  points  of  the  story  liave  held  together  with 
B  relative  persistency,  as  well  in  Buddhist  communities 
OS  in  those  of  Krsnaites  and  Jaiuiis.  Which  of  them 
belonged  to  the  primitive  form  may  be  deduced  coii- 
jecturally  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  groups  with  each 
other.  Even  thus,  there  remains  as  the  first  principal 
point  only  the  despatching  of  the  substitute  by  fire,  not 
to  mention  the  act  of  substitution  itself,  and,  as  the  second 
principal  point,  the  winning  of  the  daughter  of  the 
writer  of  the  death-letter.  This,  at  least,  seems  to 
be  the  natural  pointe  of  the  story,  and  not  that  which 
is  represented  as  such  in  the  Buddhist  versions.  These 
latter,  having  attributed  but  a  son  as  natural  heir  to  the 
rich  merchant,  are  therefore  obliged  to  give  another  turn 
to   the   story.     Firstly,   they   relal«   how   the   merchant's 
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own  Hon  died  at  an  early  age.  whence  follows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  two  themes  of  our  tale  in  the  manner  raenlioned 
above;  secondly,  they  introduce  the  sojourn  on  the  road; 
and  thirdly,  they  explain  (by  Bomewhat  forced  reasoning, 
as  we  may  see  from  the  contradiction  in  which  M.  stands 
to  Dhp.  A.)  why  the  j'oung  man  became  the  rich  man's  heir. 


Art.  XXVIIL— r/.fl  Geo'jmphi/  of  (he  Knitdahar  Lmnpfion. 
By  John  Bbames,  B.C.S.  (retired). 


In   tbe   Jo>4 


for 


vol. 


195,  the 


'  AmaliytK 

late  eminent  scLnlnr  M,  Jamea  Durmesteter  gave  the  text 
and  a  trunsliition  of  the  inscriptiun  in  the  vaullL>d  chamher 
constructed  by  order  of  llie  Emperor  B4bar  on  a  rock  near 
Kandah&r,  a.».  1522-27,  The  inscription  is  not  entirely 
of  tha  same  date  as  the  building.  It  is  in  three  parts,  the 
firat  of  which  only  is  aynchronotts  with  the  dome,  having 
been  engruved  under  the  orders  of  Prince  K^mrau,  then 
governor  of  Kanduhar.  The  second,  which  has  been  partly 
defaced,  seems  to  have  been  execut«d  after  Babar's  death 
by  Prince  'Askan,  to  whom  Kirnriia  entrusted  ihe  govern- 
ment of  Kandahar  at  tbe  time  when,  after  their  father's 
death,  he  began  those  scandalous  intrigues  against  his 
brother,  the  long-suffering  Hum&vun,  which  ended  in  the 
temporary  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  The  third  part  was 
written  and  set  up  seventy  years  later  by  Mir  Wu'sum,  un 
official  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.  M.  Durmeatet^r 
remarks  on  this  portion  of  the  iciscriptiou  :  "Un  commeutaire 
de  la  liste  gt^ograpbiqno  contiendrait  toute  I'histoire  g^o- 
graphique  de  rHindoustan  ....  Cette  liste  serait 
nn  bon  point  de  depart  pour  remonter  dans  la  g^ogruphie 
hiatoriqne  du  moyen  ftge  et  pour  descendre  jusqu'tl  nos 
jours"  (p.  223). 

This,  however,  is  giring  the  inscription  far  higher  im- 
portance than  it  deserves.  It  can  in  no  sense  serve  as 
a  point  of  departure  for  the  historical  geography  of 
mediaeval  India.  Whatever  value  it  may  have  is  of  a  far 
slighter  description,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison 
between  it  and  two  other  nearly  contemporary  documents 
which  have  come  down  to  us.     I   allude   to  Babar's   own 
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stiitement  of  the  provinces  he  found  himself  in  poaaeeaioa  ] 
of  after  the  defeat  of  Ibr&him  Lodi  at  Paiiiput  (a.d,  1526), 
and  to  the  elaboralely  detailed  geographical  liata  in  the  1 
Xin-i  Akbari  (a.d.  Uf^9).  The  third  part  of  the  Kandahir  ] 
inscription  was  executed  in  a.h.  1007  fA.n.  1597-98),  and  ■] 
is  thus  the  lateat  of  the  three.  It  would  almost  seem 
if  the  writer  of  it  had  seen  Abul  Fazl's  work  or  at  least  1 
heard  of  it,  for  there  are  many  points  of  similarity  between  I 
them,  and  his  aspiration  that  tbe  whole  inhabited  world  I 
may  soon  be  brought  into  subjection  to  His  Majesty  reminds  I 
one  of  Ihe  similar  expression  at  the  beginning  of  Abul  Fazl's  1 
chapter  on  the  Subahs. 

The  relation  of  Mir  Mu'sum's  list  to  the  other  two  j 
will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  following  remarks.  I  giva  J 
Ma'silm's  list  first,  then  that  of  BAbor  and,  wljere  necessary,  1 
references  to  the  detailed  list  in  the  Aiu-i  Akbari. 


The  Kandahak  List. 

The  list  contains  two  sets  of  names.  There  is  first  (Journal 
Aaiatiqtie,  vol.  xv,  p.  205,  lines  7-10)  a  rough  description 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  as  follows: — "When  the 
imperial  sway  was  extended  over  most  of  the  climes  of 
the  habitable  world  (rub'-i  mad'tin),  the  length  whereof 
from  the  frontiers  of  Surandib  and  Udesa  and  Uandkurakat 
and  Kur  and  Bank41a  to  Tatta  and  Bandar  LShiri  and 
Hurniuz  is  a  distance  of  nearly  a  two  years'  journey,  and 
the  breadth  thereof  from  K&bul  and  Eandahir  to  the 
frontier  of  Dakin  and  Barar  is  a  journey  of  nearly  a  year 
and  a  hall,"  At  p.  219  of  the  same  article  there  is  a  trans- 
lation in  French  and  in  the  notes  an  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  M,  Darmesteter 
points  out,  that  in  Persian  inscriptions  *_/  is  represented 
by  t-J',  and  aspirated  letters  are  written  without  the  aspira- 
tion, while  no  distinction  is   made   between  cerebrala  and 
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dentals.  Tho  places  mentioned  as  constituting  the  eastern 
frontier  are  tbus  (I)  Ceylon  (which  is,  of  coarse,  a  mere 
empty  hoast) ;  (2)  Orisaa ;  (3)  a  place  to  be  discussed 
presently;  (4)  Gaur;  and  (5)  Bengal;  which  two  last 
places  Ma'suin  apparently  regards  as  separate  provinces. 
The  west«ro  frontier  is  formed  by  Tatia,  the  old  capital  of 
Sindh ;  Bandar  Laliiri,  near  Karachi;  and  the  island  of 
Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf:  aeufficiently  vague  description. 
The  place  omitted  above  (3)  is  written  in  the  Persian 
characters  Bandkiird  Kdt,  UL^brp^Aij.  This  M.  Darraesteter 
resolves  into  Bankura  and  Kdt,  the  latter  of  which  be  is 
unable  to  explain.  But  the  first  part  of  the  word  cannot 
be  Uankur4,  for  three  very  good  reasons; — 

1.  Bankura  is  not  on,  or  anywhere  near,  tho  eastern 
frontier  of  Akbar's  dominions,  but  in  the  extreme  west  of 
the  modern  British  province  of  Bengal. 

2.  B&nkur&  was  not  subject  to  Akbar,  nor  is  it  mentioned 
in  the  Ain.  It  was  not  conquered  by  the  Mughals  till  long 
after  Akbar's  time. 

3.  Bauknr^  is  merely  an  English  corruption.  The  real 
name  is  ^t««i  B^kund^,  and  until  the  days  of  British  rule 
it  was  an  obscure  and  very  email  village.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  much  more  than  that  now,  though  the  headquarters 
of  a  district. 

If  we  refer  to  the  detailed  list  given  by  Ma'sum  a  little 
lower  down,  we  find  (line  16  on  p.  205)  two  places  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  Sun4rg4on  and  Ghur&gh4t,  ono  following 
the  other.  The  first  of  these,  Sun&rg4on,  was  a  famous 
port,  and  as  such  was  often  spoken  of  us  Bandar.  It  seema 
to  me  that  in  line  8  the  name  has  been  omitted  by  a  mistake 
of  the  sculptor,  and  that  what  Ma'siira  meant  to  write,  and 
probably  did  write,  was  i^i\jf  j^  Bandar  Ghoraghat, 
and  a  j  has  dropped  out  eitber  in  tlie  carving  or  in  the 
trnnscript  made  by  the  Mirz&  in  18S9.  Bandar  would 
Tofer  to  Sunfirgaon,  and  tho  next  place  of  importance  on 
tho  north-east    frontier   Is    Clhor&gli4t.      It    ia    even    nut 
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imptnseible  that  Ma'sum  may  have  originally  written  "Bandar 
Sunarg^oii  wa  Gbor^ghat." 

The  second  est  of  naruea  is  much  longer.  Ma'sum.  saysi 
"It  flhould  not  be  concealed  that  between  the  boundariM 
mentioned  above  there  are  many  provinces,  cities,  and  forta, 
It  wonld  be  difficult  to  mention  Ihera  all,  but  a  few  are 
cited  tor  the  sake  of  brevity.  This  is  the  list  "  ;  then  follow 
the  names  of  106  places,  some  of  which  are  towns  or 
fortresses,  while  others  are  provinces.  Aa  M,  Darmesteter 
htts  correctly  identified  most  of  them,  it  will  bo  sufficient 
to  follow  bis  list,  supplying  omissions  and  noting  som« 
instances  in  which  a  different  identificalion  seems  called  fon 

First  comes  the  province  of  Orissa.  Udcsi  should  bA 
rend,  not  Adiw  (D.)-'     ^'  *'*"  Jagannath,  not  Jagn&th. 

In  Bengal  we  have  SStgion,  and  next  to  it,  in  contempt 
of  all  geography,  Chatgaon,  which  the  English  hare 
corrupted  into  Chitfagong,  Ma'sum  seems  to  have  taken 
this  name  from  Abul  Fazl,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
Chittugong  was  not  conquered  by  the  Mughal§  until  tb9> 
reign  of  Auraugzeb. 

Then  we  go  back  to  Western  Bengal  again  witit 
BardwSn  and  Sulaimiinfib^d,  the  capital  of  the  Sarkar 
of  that  name.  Next  comes  a  word  written  ^j^^  which  D. 
omits.  It  can  hardly  be  Purniya,  as  that  name  occurs 
a  little  lower  down ;  and  at  p.  229,  1.  20,  be  gives  a  variant 
Jr^jr^-  Judging  from  the  situation  following  upon  Sulai- 
mauabad,  I  should  conjecture  that  the  place  meant  is 
Pandila  or  Panriia,  an  ancient  town  mentioned  in  the  A'in.^ 
It  hiid  probably  got  to  be  written  Panria,  which  would 
easily  slip  into  ^j^  for  -Vj-J- 

The  other  names  in  Bengal  are  Sun&rgaon,  Ghoraghdt 
Shirpur  Miircha  {written  *=v^  ^''*^  '  ^^'^  ">  ^  similar 
corruption  to  Panria  for  Panrua),  Purniya,  Tajpur,  Gaur, 
Tanda,  and  A'gmahal  (Rijraahal),  all  well-known  places 
and  all  mentioned  in  the  Ain. 
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In  Beh&r  first  comes  Mungir  (Monghyr),  then  the 
provincca  of  Behar  (south  ol"  Gangt«)  and  Tirbut  (north 
of  Gauges}  and  Hajipur.  The  next  word  is  ia  the  Persian 
text  *-; ,  which  D.  renders  Biyat  and  explains  by  Bibiya. 
This  seems  rather  doubtful,  as  Bihiya,  though  mentioned 
in  the  Aia,  was  always  a  small  place  and  hardly  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  selected  as  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Bihar.  It  will  he  observed  that  the  cousooantd  of  this  word 
■will  serve  equally  well  for  Patna :  ■'—J  may  be  pointed  a^ 
just  as  easily  as  A^.  In  fact,  the  consonaots  suit  Patua 
better  than  Bihiya,  for  the  latter  is  correctly  written  ^-^J 
Bili[y&.  It  would  be  surprisiD|r  if  the  great  flourishing  and 
famous  city  of  Patua  should  he  omitted,  while  an  obscure 
place  like  Bihiya  (wrongly  spelled  too)  were  inserted. 
1  should  therefore  prefer  to  read  Piitna.  The  Mirza  who 
made  the  copy  used  by  D.  may  easily  have  mistaken  the 
vowel  points  in  this,  as  he  has  in  several  other  instances. 
Patua  ia  mentioned  Ju  the  Xiu  under  Sarkir  Bihur,  with 
two  forts.' 

Huhtal  is  obviously  a  mistake  for  Ruhl&s  or  Rohtas,  the 
great  bill  fortress  so  celebrated  in  history,  Sher  Shah's 
stronghold.  Sahasr^m  and  Chausi  are  also  well  known 
plac«a. 

The  list  now  passes  into  Subub  Ikbabds  (Allahabad),  the 
next  province,  going  westwards,  to  Bch&r.  Here  we  have 
a  somewhat  cnpriuious  selection  of  names,  though  on  the 
whole  fairly  representative.  Chausi  was  in  Todar  Mal'a 
liflt^,  probably  in  Bchdr,  though  the  reading  is  doubtfuL 
Qhazipur,  Chunir,  Banaros,  and  Jaunpur  are  well  known. 
'Ite  next  place  is  given  by  D,  as  Kar(P),  and  in  a  note 
he  suggests  that  it  may  mean  Garb  = '  fort.'  The  correct 
reading  is,  I  think,  Karra  >jS.  It  was  one  of  the  Sarkars 
of  Subah  llabab&s.=  The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  tbo 
Ganges,  not  far  from  Alanikpur  on  the  left,  and  in  Indian 
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hUtomns  the  two  places  are  constantly  mentioned  m  con- 
junction aa  Karra-M4iiikpitr.  The  latter  waa  also  one  of 
the  Sarkirs  of  Subah  Ilahibiis. 

The  next  two  places,  Kilpi  and  Kftliiijar,  have  been  put 
in  the  wrong  order,  Kalinj'ar,  thu  well-known  fortress  ia 
Bundelkhaod,  being  further  to  the  east  than  Kalpi,  t.h« 
other  strong  place  on  the  Jamna.  Then  the  list  croaaea 
the  Jamna  to  EtAwah  and  Kanauj,  where  it  crosses  the 
Ganges  into  Oudh,  The  spelling  Laknod  is  nol«worthy, 
the  ^in  and  BAbar's  list  write  Lakhnau,  the  final  syllable 
of  the  original  name,  Lakhnauti,  having  disappeared,  though 
in  Ma'siim's  list  the  final  i/  ia  a  reminiscence  of  it.  Tha 
only  other  places  in  this  Siibah  are  Od  =  Audh  or  Avadb, 
the  ancient  Ayudhyd,  and  BahrSich. 

Then  we  come  to  Rohilkhand,  in  which  only  three  placet 
are  mentioned— Sam bhal,  AmrohA,  and  Badaon.  The  firat 
and  last  of  these  give  names  to  Sarkirs  of  Subah  Delhi, 
the  second  is  a  tow^l  in  SarkSr  Sambbal. 

The  list  then  crosses  the  Ganges  into  the  Doib,  and- 
monlioDs  £ol  and  Jalali,  which  D.  treats  as  one  nama. 
Kol  or  Koil,  the  celebrated  fortress  at  Alijiarh,  is,  however, 
some  twenty  miles  or  so  west  of  the  town  of  Jal&li.  The 
nest  place,  Shams^bad,  is  outside  the  Doab,  west  of  the 
Jamna,  a  few  miles  south  of  Agra.  Then  we  go  off  south- 
wards, taking  the  well-known  cities  and  fortresses  of  A'gra, 
Gwiilior,  Chanderi,  KAisin  (called  in  the  A'ln  "one  of 
the  famous  fortresses  of  Hindustan  "  '),  Sarangpur,  Ujjayin, 
Mfindii  (or  Malwah  Mandu  as  it  stands  in  the  inscription), 
and  Ilindia  on  the  Narbadda;  all  of  which  but  the  two 
first  are  in  Siibah  M&lwah.  Next  Berdr  is  mentioned,  but 
none  of  ita  towns,  unless  the  fortress-rock  of  Asirgarh  and 
the  town  of  Burh&opur,  which  come  next,  are  to  be 
considered  as  in  it. 

The  place  written  j^.Joj  Tatarhar,  is  really  j^J^  , 
a  mistake  of  dots  only  as  between  these  two  words,  but 
there  is  a  string  of  mistakes  if  we  include  the  Ain.     The 
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place  meani  is  A'^itadurb^r,  a  town  on  tliQ  TJt^ti  a  little 
above  Siirot,  j'^j-^  is  olleii  c«)rr«pt«l  into  ^■V,"*'  ■  NufurhAr, 
in  MSS.  of  the  A'iii,  the  dol  over  tbo  scvniid  n  Imviii^ 
been  read  as  belonging  to  tbe  followitifr  <i.  Tlinii  tliu 
composer  of  tto  inscription  has  altarod  J  into  U,  which 
is  not  surprising,  as  both  tettda  aro  pronounoed  c  in  India. 

Then  follow  the  principal  places  in  Gujuriit — Sural  (with 
^  ),  Bharoch,  Baroda,  Muhrimnindubiid  (nt'ur  Knirn),  Kbum- 
bait  (Ciimbay),  Diu  (the  Porriigiiosy  eottlomnit),  iIuiiAgtirh, 
Nuw&nagar,  and  Kachh,  ending  with  Ahiiiadub&d  and  tlio 
native  atate  of  Idar.  Patan  ItaharvAla,  which  I>.  eiirn'Otly 
surmises  to  be  Niihrw41a,  ia  for  Aiihilwira.  Going  north- 
nurds,  we  hav«  Jalur,  Sirohi,  Mirld,  JodhpAr  the  uipital  of 
Marwar,  and  Jesu^mer.  ITio  noxt  nainn,  Ndgor,  bring!  us 
to  Northern  Marwar,  wbcncu  by  a  lung  jump  Wd  land  at 
Namot,  loO  miles  off,  tho  iiupitui  oF  a  SarUr  of  Nuhitli  /fgrn. 
Then  we  are  taken  southwards  again  to  Ajiner  and  Itun- 
thambhor.  and  a  place  written  _^t-«i~J ,  whieh  i«  unintelligible,' 
whence  we  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  A^ru  again. 
Biana,  a  famous  place,  and  Kull,ipiir  (pruhnbty  l'*at\i|i(ir 
Sikri)  lead  to  Mnttru  (MathurA),  Dothi,  I'liniput,  M&him 
(an  obscure  plaice  wt-at  of  IViuiput),  ilinCir  Firugia,  and  on 
IoTb4neaar  and  Sirhiud,  whence  wo  make  annlhrr  iiurpriiiing 
jump  back  to  Tij&rah,  an  old  ^urkur  of  Suhtih  Agra,  now  in 
the  native  state  of  Alwar,  Bortio  200  niiltm  ninith  of  Sirhind. 
Then  follows  one  of  the  nmiH-roui  placcix  eallud  SullAripi'ir, 
and  we  then  go  on  inf^i  the  I'anjab  with  Jalandnr,  I^Hhrir, 
Kalanur,  Nagarkot,  and  I{iihl6a  (thn  fortrcMt  built  by  Hh»r 
Shuh  near  Jhelain  a«  a  dufenco  Dgainit  thn  (Jnkkhar*,  aud 
called  after  his  titronghold  in  ]ti<hAr};  th'inud  to  At"k 
(Atteck),  diverging  to  Jumu  and  uu  again  <«  JalAlih^d, 
skipping  back  to  IlherA  on  tlm  .Dwlam,  and  lliunc«  to  (Jhuxniu 
in  tbe  heart  of  Afghanialan  ;  lastly,  retnniing  Ut  tbtt  J'anjab 
at  Slior  faton  Hbnikb  Farid,  Multon,  Uodoi  (which  I). 


plus  miaUuMd  h  Kawhalnlr  n* 
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considers  to  bo  Rohri,  but  this  is  very  doubtful),  and  Uchh. 
The  list  closoa  with  Bhatkar  and  SehwiLii.  both  well-known 
places  on  the  Indus,  Umrkot,  Akbar's  birthplace  in  the 
desert,  and  Tattd  the  capital  of  Lower  Siudb. 


BAbab's  List, 

At  p.  334  of  his  Memoirs  (Erskine's  translation)  B&bar 
Bays  that  the  dominions  conquered  by  him  from  the  Lodis 
extended  from  "  Bhpri  to  Bihar  " ;  this  somewhat  alliterative 
phrase  is  often  used  by  him  in  his  Memoirs  to  iodicate  the 

whole  extent  of  hia  Indian  dominions.  It  covers  the  whole 
country  from  the  Jhelam  in  the  west  to  the  Kiisi  in  the 
east,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  escludes  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  country  mentioned  in  the  Eundulmr  inscription. 
B4bftr  then  goes  on  to  allude  to  "a  detailed  stat*'ment"  of 
the  revenue  and  provinces  of  the  conquered  area.  Erskiiie 
was  unable  to  find  this  statement  when  he  was  translating 
the  Memoirs,  but  at  p.  541  of  vol.  i  of  hi.  History  he 
gives  it,  with  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  remark  that  he 
found  it  "in  a  manuscript  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
parta  of  Babar'a  commentaries  now  in  my  possession."  He 
unfortunately  does  not  tell  us  who  was  the  author  of  this 
paraphrase,  whether  Abdurrahim  or  some  one  else,  so  that 
we  cannot  bo  sure  that  the  list  is  either  authentic  or  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Memoirs;  and  as  there  seems  to  be 
only  one  copy  of  it  extant  tliere  ia  no  means  of  correcting 
or  restoring  ombiguous  namea  and  phrases.  Perhaps 
a  search  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  hhraries  might 
bring  to  light  other  copies  of  this  very  valuable  statement. 
Even  in  its  present  evidently  corrupt  condition  it  can  be 
made  use  of  by  the  light  of  contemporary  authoritlea  to 
define  roughly,  though  far  from  precisely,  the  extent  of 
Babar's  conquests  in  India,  and  it  may  therefore  serve  as 
a  standard  of  comparison  with  the  Eanduh^r  liat. 
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The  names  of  twenty-five  provincoa  are  thus  stated.  It 
should  here  be  noted  that  as  Erskine  does  uol  give  tbc 
original  Persian  text  we  have  to  work  from  hia  trans- 
literations of  the  names  of  places  in  Boman  cbaractere, 
and  Erskino  is  throughout  hia  works  very  careleas  and 
inconsiittcnt  in  the  spelling  of  Indian  words,  as  well  aa 
loose  in  his  translatiofi  of  Persian  sentencoa.  I  restore,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  correct  spellinga. 


"  The  Sark^r  on  tbc  other  side  of  the  Satlaj",  Bberi, 
Labor,  Siilkot,  Dip41pur,  etc,"  The  "  other  side  " 
means  evidently  the  aide  furthest  from  Delhi,  i.e. 
the  western  side.  Tbia  item  practically  includes  all 
the  norlhern  Panjab,  as  fur  west  aa  the  Jhelam  river. 
It  does  not  include  the  traaa-Indus  country  nor 
Multan.  The  former  Itabnr  seems  tu  have  regarded 
OS  part  of  hia  Kabul  territory,  and  the  lutter  was 
not  conquered  from  the  Ludis,  but  was  surrendered 
to  B&bar  at  the  cluae  of  a.d.  152G  by  the  Arghuna 
of  Sindh. 

BberA,  which  Erskino  persistently  misspella  Bhira, 
is  a  well-kuowu  town,  now  on  the  eastern  or  left 
bank  of  the  Jhelam,  but  from  several  pnsaagea  in 
the  Memoirs  it  was  in  B&bar'a  time  evidently  on  the 
right  or  western  bank,  and  the  territory  attached  to 
it  seems  to  have  included  all  the  Salt  Range  aa  fur 
S8  Ealab&gb  on  the  Indus.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  Cunningham,  "  Aneient  Geography,"  p.  155,  who 
found  the  ruins  of  the  older  Bher4  on  the  west 
bank.  In  hia  Bist  invasion  of  India  in  a.d.  1519 
{Meraoirs,  p.  254),  Babar  says  that  "the  countries 
of  Bebreh,  Khuehab,  Chanab,  and  Chaniiit"  had 
long  been  in  the  poesesaion  of  the  Turks  ;  he  therefore 
considered  them  his  owu  domains.  In  another  place 
he  says  he  claims  them  aa  having  been  conquered 
by  Timur  (ib.,  p.  '255).  Behreb  ia,  of  course,  Bber&. 
Khusbfib  ia  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jhelam  below 
Sbabpur,  and   its  territory  comprises   the   ioulbem 
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pHrt  of  the  Sindh  Sfigar  Duab  aa  that  of  Bheri  doeg 
the  northern.  Chenab  apparently  meaos  the  Chaj 
Dukh  (between  the  Chenib  and  Jhelam  rivera) ;  aii4 
Chiniot,  a  town  on  the  Ravi  near  Gngaira,  tha 
Recbna  Dufib.  In  the  list  we  are  now  considering 
tbeae  older  names  ha%-e  given  pluce  to  LShor  for  the 
Bill  Du4b,  Siaikot  for  the  northern  Rechua  Du&b, 
DipSlpur  for  the  southern  Eari  Duab,  and  the 
"etc,"  for  the  rest  of  the  country  as  far  aa  ths 
Satlaj.  But  there  are  no  boundaries  and  tha 
description  ia  excessively  vague, 

2.  "  Sirbend  and  its  dependenciea,"    This  vague  descriptioa 

covers  the  country  now  called  the  Cia-Satlaj,  i.e.  from 
the  Satlaj  to  the  Jamua.  The  ancient  town  of 
Sirhind  ia  in  the  nort-bern  part  of  this  territory,  about 
half-way  between  Amb^la  and  Ludiina,  or  rather 
uearer  to  the  latter.  The  spelling  Sirhind  and  the 
derivation  from  8ari-i  kind,  'head  of  India,'  ara 
an  afterthought.  The  place  could  never  at  any 
period  of  its  history  have  been  correctly  described 
aa  the  'head  of  India,'  neither  in  the  sense  of  the 
chief  town  nor  in  that  of  the  frontier  or  beginning 
of  the  country.  Cunningham  ("Ancient  Geography," 
p.  145)  shows  that  in  Sanskr.  it  waa  written  Sirindha 
ftrfrv.  Provisionally  the  extent  of  the  Sirhind 
territory  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Akbar'a  Sarkdr  of  Sirhind  in  Siibab  Delhi,'  Akbar's 
divisions  of  territory  being  admittedly  based  on 
previously  existing  divisions. 

3.  His&r  Firuza.     This  well-known  town  and  fort  was  also 

the  capital  of  one  of  Akbar'a  Sarkirs  in  Si'ibah  Delhi. 
This  with  Sarbind  makes  up  the  whole  of  the  Cis- 
SutJaj,  and  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
assume  that  the  extent  of  Babar's  Hisar  I'iriiza  was 
identical  with  Akbar's. 

4.  "The  capital  (dar  ul  mulk)  Delhi  in  the  (Mi&n)  Du&b." 

Thus  Erdkine.     What  the  original  Persian  text  was 
'  Jarrett'i  "Aln,"  vol.  ii,  p.  295. 
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we  imfortunnlely  do  not  know.  Tlie  city  of  Delhi 
ifaelf  in,  as  we  know,  not  ui  the  Duab  between 
the  JaiuD^  and  Ganges,  but  llie  gmuler  purt  of 
Akbar's  Sark&r  DclLi  is  in  tbe  Duub,  and  probably 
this  is  what  ia  meant.  Bui  the  puinc  cannot  be 
decided  till  the  Persian  text  can  be  found. 

5.  Mew&t.  This  corresponds  nearly  to  Akbar's  Sark4re  of 
Tij&rah  and  Alwar,  Sdbub  Agra,'  and  to  the  modern 
native  state  of  Alwar.  Here  Krskine  gives  an  obscure 
sentence,  which  from  his  transliteration  appears  to 
have  run  t-iyj  J-^'J  j.X^\  ^^\r^  J^  '^  t  ^n^  which 
he  interprets  to  mean,  "which  was  not  included  iu 
fiikander  Lodi's  revenue  roll."  It  may  bo  so,  but 
the  Persian  words  will  hardly  bear  that  meaning; 
some  word  has  apparently  been  omitted  after  miydn, 
unless  ^J^y*  is  a  mistake  for  ^J^,  hiijdn,  '  account ' 
or  'dcBcriplion.'  Here  again  we  must  wait  until  the 
Persian  text  can  be  found.  Mew&t  was  constantly 
iu  rebellion,  even  after  Bubar's  conquest,  and  was 
nearly  always  so  under  the  Lodis. 

ti.  Biana.  This  well-known  place  was  in  Akbar's  time 
u  pargunah  of  Sark&r  Agra  in  the  Subah  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  now  in  the  native  state  of  Bhartpur. 
B&bar's  entry  probably  includes  so  much  of  Subali 
Agra  as  lay  west  of  the  Jamu4,  as  will  bo  seen 
from  t!ie  next  two  entries, 

7.  A'gra.     This  entry,  from  the  smHllness  of  the  revenue, 

probably  includes  only  the  royul  city  itself,  with 
perhaps  the  immediate  environs. 

8.  Mian  o  Vilaet  (Miyan-i  vilayat).     This,  like  the  similar 

remark  under  Delhi,  refers  apparently  to  that  portion 
of  tiubah  A'gra  which  lay  within  the  Du&b.  But 
the  use  of  vilayat  in  this  sense  is  peculiur. 

9.  Gualiar.     Gwatior  was  one   of   the   Sarkurs  of  Subah 

Agra.  In  Akhur's  time  the  revenue  was  29,68^,649 
dams,  which  may  he  connpared  with  Sikaudar  Lodi's 
revenue  of  22,337,450  tonkas. 

>  Jartelf*  "Aln,"  ii,  pp.  IBl,  193. 
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10.  Kalpi,  Seliiudeh,  etc.      This  entry  ia  vngue.      KSlpi  is 

the  celebrated  fortress  on  the  JiiimiS,  but  I  cannot 
explain  Sehindeh,  and  euapt'ct  a  miBtranscription. 

11.  Sauauj.     The  ancient  town  on  the  Ganges,  capital  of 

a  Sark&r  of  Siibah  Xgra. 

12.  Sambala.      Sambhal,   a   Surk&r  of  Siibah   Delhi,  Cora- 

pricing  southern  and  western  Rohilkhand.  Here 
it  seems  to  indicate  the  whole  of  Rohilkhand,  as 
DO  other  place  in  that  neighbourhood  is  mentioned. 
Much  of  Qorth-east«m  Rohilkhand  was  at  this  time 
uninhabited. 

13.  Laknuu    and    Bakear.      Here    there    is    probably    somo 

mistake,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  two  places  so  far 
apart  as  Lucknow  and  Biixar  would  be  mentioned 
together.  Erskiue  is  doubtful  as  to  the  reading  of 
the  latter  word, 

14.  Khairibfid.     North-western  Oiidh. 

1-5,  Oud  and  Behraieh,  *Oudh  implies  Sarkir  Avadh 
(Ayudhya),  a  portion  of  the  modem  kingdom  lying 
south-west  of  the  Sarayu  or  Ghogrn  river,  while 
Buhr^ich  is  on  the  north-eastern  bunk  and  comprises 
most  of  northern  Oudh. 

16.  Juaupur.     Juunpiir,  a  Sarkiir  of  Subah  Allahabad,  com- 

prising most  of  the  couutry  between  tlie  Ganges 
and  Ghogrd. 

17.  Karra  and  Manikpiir.     The  two  Sarkdrs  o£  Subah  Alla- 

habad, which  lie  opposite  each  other  on  the  Ganges 
above  that  city.  They  are  constantly  mentioned 
together  in  Indian  history. 

18.  Behar,     Refers  t«  so  ranch  of  the  Subah  of  that  name 

as  lies  south  of  the  Ganges,  the  region  north  of  the 
Ganges  being  mentioned  under  otlier  entries. 

19.  Sirwar,      This  was  the    ancient   name   of   tlia    country 

"across  the  Sarayu"  (it  is  contracted  from  Sarayu- 
pdra),  corresponding  to  the  modern  district  of 
Gorukhpur.  In  Akbar's  time,  however,  some  por- 
tions of  the  country  on  the  south  of  the  river  were 
included  in  Sarwar. 
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20.  S&ran.     A  Sark&r  of  Subah  Beh&r  and  a  modem  district 

between  the  Ganges  and  Gandak  rivers. 

21.  Chipdran.     Meant  for  Ghamp&ran,  the  district  north  of 

the  Gandak  adjacent  to  Gorakhpur  and  Tirhut. 

22.  Gondleh.      Probably    meant    for    Gondah,    a    district 

between  Sarw4r  and  Bahraich  in  North-east  Oudh. 

23.  Tirhut.     The  northern  portion  of  Siibah  Beh&r,  between 

the  Ganges  and  the  Nepalese  Terai.  This  large  tract 
of  country  seems  merely  to  have  been  tributary,  not 
fully  conquered  and  amalgamated  with  the  empire. 
It  was  often,  and  for  long  periods,  subject  to  the 
independent  kings  of  Bengal. 

24.  Rantanbor.     Ranthambhor  ( <U|4tl^M<    Rana-stambha- 

pura,  *  city  of  the  pillar  of  war '  ^),  the  historic 
fortress,  a  Sarkar  of  Subah  Ajmer.  Apparently 
only  three  parganahs — Boli,  Milama,  and  Chatsu — 
all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Ain,  paid  revenue. 
The  rest  of  the  Sarkdr  is  included  under  heading  26. 

25.  Nagor.     In  Marwar.     It  was  a  Sarkar  of  Subah  Ajmer. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  five  R&j&s,  to  only  two  of  whom 
is  a  locality  assigned — 

26.  (a)  Rdja  Bikarmdjit  from  Rantbor  (Ranthambhor),  the 

rest    of    the    Sarkdr    (exclusive    of    the    parganahs 
mentioned    in   heading   25),  which  apparently  only 
paid  tribute,  not  revenue ;  and  are  thus  to  be  regarded 
as  not  actually  conquered,  but  only  tributary. 
(6)  Raja  Kalinjari.      This   entry  seems   to   show   that 
Bundelkhand  was  also  only  tributary,  not  conquered, 
territory, 
(c)  Rdjd  Barsang  Deo  (PBir  Singh).  \  It  is  not  stated  what 
{d)  Raja  Bikam  Deo.  |     were  the  territories 

(e)  Raj4  Bikam  Chand.  /    of  these  chiefs. 


'  Jarrett's  "  Ain,"  vol.  ii,  p.  274.  Xot  aa  Colebrook  renders  it,  *  Bee  of  the 
pillar  of  war,'  which  is  meaningless.  lie  evidently  took  bhor  to  be  =  bhaunr 
(Skr.  bhramara  *  a  bee ').  But  it  ia  Prakrit  Ka^a-th'ambha-^ra,  where  ura  is  for 
pura  by  a  well-known  rule. 
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The  oorapariaoa  of  theae  iiata  would  bo  rendered  easier 
by  a  map.  But  the  placeg  themselves  may  without  much 
difficulty  be  found  on  any  good  map  of  India.  It  will  be 
from  the  above  remarks  that  tbe  Eandah^r  list  U 
a  mere  superficial  summary  of  names  chosen  at  random 
without  any  system,  probably  just  as  Ihey  happened  to  occur 
to  the  worthy  Ma'siira's  recoUuclion  at  the  moment. 


Akt.    XXlX.~ne  Noi-thern   Fro.iligcrs  of  Chim.     By  Sir 
Henry  H.  Howokth,  K.C.I.E.,  U.P. 


The  TTighurs  of  Kao-c 


1   AND    BlSHBAMQH, 


In  a  series  of  papers  which  by  the  favour  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  I  have  bten  able  to  publish  in  its  transactions, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  various  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  among  the  tribes  on  the  north  of  China, 
and  I  have  thought  it  most  convenient  in  doing  so  to 
begin  with  the  latest  of  these  race  movenients  and  changes 
and  to  gradually  work  back  to  earlier  times.  I  should  like 
to  coulinue  this  work  somewhat  further,  and  propose  in  the 
following  memoir  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  an 
area  which  has  greatly  occupied  English  travellers  and 
sludenta  during  recent  years,  and  whose  history  is  still  very 
obscure :  I  mean  the  great  district  hounded  on  the  north 
by  the  so-called  Celestial  Mountains,  the  Tien  Shan  of  the 
CluDese,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Kien  Lung  Range.  This 
district  is  generally  known  ns  Eastern  Turkestan,  and 
I  propose  to  collect  in  this  paper  what  I  can  find  of  tlie 
history  of  its  Turkish,  as  distinguished  from  its  Mongol, 
masters  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  greater  part  of  the  district  in  question,  consisting  of 
its  ceiitnil  and  southern  portion,  has  little  or  no  interest  for 
the  historian.  Its  barren  wastes  are  almost  tenautless,  and  we 
have  no  records  of  them.  The  really  interesting  part  is  the 
strip  of  country  which  borders  the  Tien  Shan  Kange  along 
its  southern  flanks,  forming  a  ribbon  which  extends  from 
Hami  or  Khamil  in  the  far  east  right  round  to  Ehoten  in 
the  south-west. 
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In  the  previous  paper  of  this  series,  I  endeavoured  to 
tell  the  history  of  the  Muhammedan  Turkish  rulers  of 
Western  Turkestan  from  the  time  of  their  conversion 
to  lalaiD  to  the  time  wheii  their  dynasty  waa  finally 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  Sultan  Oaman.  These 
MuhamniedaQ  chiefs  had  their  capital  at  Belaaaghun,  on 
the  river  Chui,  and  were  apparently  the  overlords  and 
maatera  of  the  various  nomadic  Turks  of  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes  as  far  as  the  Volga,  as  they  were  of  the  Mounlain 
Turks,  called  Xarluks,  who  lived  about  Lake  Isaikul.  As 
we  saw,  they  conquered  the  district  of  Mavera-un-Nehr 
or  Transoxiana  from  the  Samani  rulers,  who  had  long 
reigned  there,  and  they  also  seem  to  have  afterward* 
conquered  Kashgar  and  Khoten  and  the  western  parta  of 
what  we  aometimoa  call  Chinese  Torkestan.  The  last 
conquest  was  probably  only  made  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  De  Guignea  and  others  have  confused  these 
Khans  with  another  set  of  rulei-a,  with  whom  they  had 
in  fact  nothing  to  do,  who  reigned  over  the  TJighura 
with  their  two  oapitala  at  Kao-chong  and  fiiehbaligh,  and 
who  were  a  very  important  element  in  Asiatic  biatory. 
The  country  of  the  latter  was  rich  and  prosperous;  it  was 
planted  half-way  between  China  and  the  lands  of  the  Weat, 
and  was  the  focua  and  centre  from  which  a  religious,  literary, 
and  artistic  propaganda  was  spread  over  Inner  Asia.  Like 
the  former  dynasty  just  referred  to,  thia  one  also  has  been 
much  neglected  in  England.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  con- 
nected account  in  our  language  of  it.  I  have  tried  in  the 
following  notice  to  bring  together  all  that  I  know  about 
theae  Uighura. 

While  the  dynasty  which  reigned  at  Belasagliun  was 
Muhammedan,  this  one  belonged  to  a  very  different  faith, 
and  waa  apparently  Manichean,  while  Buddhism  and 
Nestorian  Christianity  also  flourished  among  its  people. 
The  name  Uighur,  by  which  these  Turks  were  known,  was 
that  by  which  their  ancestors,  of  whom  we  may  have 
something  to  say  on  another  occasion,  were  known, 
when  the  latter  dominated   the  steppes  of  Mongolia  from 
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Knrfikorurn.  They  Erst  invuded  the  district  we  are  now 
(roiicerned  with  in  the  middle  of  the  niuth  ceDtuiy,  nnd 
tho  culture  for  which  they  were  afterwards  famous  they 
adopted  from  unother  race  of  Turks,  who  had  heen  there 
a  lon^  time,  and  who  were  kuowa  as  Tokuz  Guz,  or  as 
the  Arahs  called  tliem,  Ttigazguz.  This  latter  name  the 
Ariihs  in  fiict  transferred  to  thein. 

Masudi,  who  wrute  ahout  tLe  year  333  a.ii.,  i.e.  944  a.ii., 
tells  us  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the  Tagiizgaz,  wlio  occupied 
the  town  of  Kushan  (Kao-chang-,  the  old  name  for  Karakhojo), 
situated  bi^tweoa  Khorasuii  and  Ciiina,  were  the  hraveat,  the 
must  powerful,  and  the  best  governed  of  all  the  Turkish 
tribes.  Their  kinj;.*,  he  tells  us,  bore  the  title  of  Irkhnn 
(i.e.  Ilkhan  or  Ilikkhau),  and  they  were  the  only  Turks 
who  prdfesBed  tho  religion  of  Manes  ("  Les  Prairios  d'Or," 
ed.  De  ilej-nard,  ch.  xv).  He  calls  them  Tagazgaz.  The 
name  has  sometimes  been  read  Bugarg/>r,  aud  it  is  curious 
that  not  only  does  ihe  mode  of  writing  the  name  favour 
tliis  ambiguity,  but  tiie  Eastern  and  Western  diulecla  of 
the  Turks  respectively  replace  «  or  s  by  r.  Tliia  is  an 
interesling  fact  to  remember,  and  led  Elaproth  to  conjectuie 
that  both  names  are  forms  of  tlie  name  Uighur. 

VambL-ry  suggested,  iu  his  work  entitled  "Daa  Tiirken- 
Tolk,"  that  Tagazgaz  realty  should  be  written  aa  Tokuz  Guz, 
that  is,  the  Nine  Guz  or  the  Xine  Oguz  ;  a  suggestion  which 
has  been  amply  conhnnod  b}'  the  inscriptions  of  Kosho 
Zuidam  published  by  Rudlof  ("  Alt-Turkische  Insohriften," 
p.  661),  where  ihe  name  is  given  as  Tokus  Ogus. 

Let  us  continue  our  auulysis  somewhat  further.  Masudt 
tells  ua  iu  another  place  that  the  king  of  the  Tagazgaz 
was  entitled  "the  king  of  n-ild  beasts  and  the  king  of 
horses,"  since  no  ruler  on  earth  had  under  his  authority 
warriors  more  valiant  and  n]or«  bloodthirsty,  and  that  none 
puaae.ssed  a  larger  number  of  horses;  that  no  Turkish 
ruler  could  rival  him  iu  jMwer,  and  Ihut  iiis  kiugdom  was 
situated  between  China  and  ihe  doNerta  of  Khorasan  (op.  cit., 
chap.  xvi).  In  another  place  he  makes  the  Ciiincse  emperor, 
addressing  an  Arab  traveller  and  describing  his  own  country, 
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Bay:  "After  us  comes  the  'king  of  savage  beaats.'  This  is  1 
our  neighbour,  the  king  of  the  Turksi,  who  are  among  men  I 
what  savage  beasts  are  among  animals.  To  him  succeeds  tha  1 
'king  of  elephants,'  that  is,  the  king  of  India"  (id.,  ch.  xv).  I 

This  implies  that  the  term  "king  of  savage  beasts"  was  I 
known  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  interesting  on  turning  Ut  I 
Visdelou,  who  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Jesuit  miaaionarie*  ,1 
in  China,  and  who  was  dependent  on  Ciiinese  sources  only,  I 
to  find  him  telling  us  "that  the  Xliitiins  gave  a  mortal  I 
blow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Uoei-hu  or  Uighurs,  who  I 
only  preserved  four  slates  out  of  their  great  empire:  th«  I 
raost  powerful  of  them  was  that  of  the  Hoei-bu  who  called  1 
tbemselvea  Asian  or  Arslan  Hoei-hu,  which  means  Lion  I 
Hoei-hu."  The  Lion  Hoei-hu  of  this  notice  can  be  no  other! 
than  tho  Turks  whose  rulers  were  styled  "kings  of  savagal 
Leasts"  by  Masudf.  I 

We  will  now  try  to  trace  out  the  history  of  the  foflt  I 
we  are  dealing  with.  j 

In  the  year  810  a.d.  tho  Kirghises,  with  an  array  ofl 
100,000  men.  attacked  the  Eastern  Uighurs,  laid  siege  tO'| 
and  captured  their  capital  Karakorurn,  and  tilled  their 
Khan.  This  was  a  tremendous  blow,  and  it  led  to  the 
break-up  of  the  nation.  We  arc  tuld  that  Sao-chi,  one  of 
their  ministers,  with  (he  fifteen  tribes  which  were  under 
the  command  of  Mang-te-le,  joined  the  Khololo,  i.e.  the 
Earluks,  who  lived  in  the  country  about  Lake  Issikul 
and  Luke  Balkbash,  while  otliers  sought  refuge  at  Gansi 
or  Ansi,  and  among  the  Tibetans.  {D'Herbelot,  Suppl.,  09.) 
There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  was  at  this  lime  that 
the  Uighurs  took  possession  of  Pcting,  or  the  Northern 
Capital,  which  they  named  Bislibaligb,  or  the  Five  Towns, 
which  is  now  known  as  Urumtsi,  and  which  remained 
one  of  their  principal  seats  for  many  centuries.  Tliia  seems 
to  follow  from  a  notice  in  the  Kangmu  about  the  Chinese 
having  at  this  time  lost  both  Feting  and  Gan-si  or  An-si, 
i.e.  Si-ngan-fu.  I  believe  also  it  was  at  this  time  that  tho 
Uighurs  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Sungaria,  where 
their  descendants  were  known   in   later   times   as  Naimau 
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Uighurs,  or  Naimane,  of  whora  we  shall  have  more  to  aay 
presently. 

When  the  Eastern  TJighura  were  finally  dispersed  by 
the  EIrghisea,  about  the  year  848  A.n.,  Laiig-te-le 
(Visdelou  calls  him  Mang-te-Ie),  who  had  lived,  we  are 
toM,  fur  some  time  in  Gan-si,  and  commanded  some 
tribes  of  Uighurs,  moved  hi«  residence  to  the  west  of 
Kan-chau  and  Sha-chau.  lie  also  occupied  all  the  towns 
west  of  the  desert,  i.e.  the  towns  of  Chinese  Tuikestuu, 
and  sent  tribute  to  the  Chinese,  who,  in  consideration  of  the 
favours  which  they  had  formerly  received  from  the  tJighurs, 
gave  him  the  title  of  Pi-kia-Uoai-kien  Khan.  De  Guignes 
says  his  full  title  was  Vu'-lu-teng-li-lo-uii-mo-mi-chi-ho- 
Iciu-lu-pi-kia-hoai-kien  Ehan  (''  llistoire  des  Huns,"  ii,  271, 
note).  Visdelon  says  this  Khan  lived  in  Kan-chau,  Tho 
Emperor  Taiig-suen-tsung  sent  envoys  to  Ninghia  to  visit 
the  Uighurs,  who  again  sent  envoys  in  return  (Visdelou, 
Suppl.  70).  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  or  more 
this  Ehan  only  sent  one  or  two  embassies  to  China. 

The  Tibetans  were  at  this  time  harassing  the  Chinese  very 
seriously,  and  had  apparently  made  themselves  partially 
masters  of  Isrge  parts  of  ao-called  Chinese  Turkestan  ;  and 
we  read  in  the  Kang-mu  that  their  king  Lun-koug-ge  or 
liUn-chang-g^  engaged  a  Iarg;e  number  of  Tan-hiang  and 
tJighurs  to  attack  aud  pillage  China  (De  Mailla,  vi,  499) ; 
but  his  severity  and  the  discipline  be  maintained  caused 
these  allies  to  presently  desert  him,  and  return  to  their 
homes  (irl,,  499,  500). 

In  the  year  856,  we  are  told,  in  the  same  work,  that 
Ke-mang-li  was  the  Eiian  of  the  Uighurs  of  Au-si,  He 
was  probably  either  the  same  person  as  or  the  successor  of 
Pang-te*le  or  Mang-te-le.  We  are  told  that  the  Chinese 
emperor,  remembering  the  services  which  the  Uighurs  had 
once  done  the  empire,  and  that  they  had  hod  frequent 
alliances  with  the  imperial  family,  suggested  to  his  grandees 
that  he  desired  to  send  their  chief  letters  patent  conferring 
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ou  Lim  a  title,  and  wben  shortly  aflerwarda  an  eiiToy 
arrived  from  them  with  tribute,  he  was  charged  to  CMrry 
thi'se  letters  patent  home  for  his  master  (id.,  505), 

Visdelou  tells  us  that  in  tlie  reigu  of  I-tsung,  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  {i.e.  860-873  a,d.  ;  the  Tang  annals  definitely 
dale  the  event  in  8Cli  a.d.)  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  iloei-hu  or  Uighurs,  named  Puku-lsun,  who  had 
apparently  settled  about  Urumtsi,  left  Peting  (i.e,  Urutntai) 
to  fight  n^inst  the  Tibetans.  He  defeated  them  and 
decapitated  their  king,  Luu-chang-gc,  i.e.  the  king  men- 
tioned above.  This  victory  made  him  master  of  Si-chau 
(i.e.  Kao-ohang),  of  the  town  of  Lun-tliai  (mentioned  at  an 
early  dale  aa  a  military  colony  east  of  Yenki),  and  others. 
He  sent  the  Takan  (i.e,  Terkhan),  named  Nu-hoai-yu,  to 
the  Chinese  emperor  with  some  of  his  Tibetan  captives,  and 
asked  to  be  mode  Khan.  The  emperor  promised  to  do  this 
(op.  cit,,  70).  Mr.  Parker  says  he  was  acting  in  this 
cnmpuign  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese;  that  he  drove  the 
Tilieluns  out  of  Kan-siih  and  the  Kucho  group  of  cities,  and 
Bent  llie  bead  of  the  Tibetan  general  as  a  trophy  to  tlie 
Chinese  emperor  ("A  Thou'sand  Tears  of  the  Tarlars,"  286). 
We  next  read  that  Pu-ku-tsun,  having  desired  to  be  duly 
invested  with  his  kingdom  and  the  title  of  Khan,  the 
Emperor  Ili-tsong,  in  the  year  874,  sent  one  of  his  officers 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  Uighurs  had  been  meanwhile 
ngiiin  beaten  by  the  Tibetans,  and  been  obliged  to  retire; 
and  the  Chinese  envoy,  who  did  not  go  to  the  place  to 
which  they  had  withdrawn,  returned  to  China.  The 
following  year,  however,  the  Uighurs  seem  to  have 
recovered  tliemselves,  and  again  sent  tribute  (De  Guignes, 
ii,2S). 

Tiiis,  80  far  as  we  know,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  kingdom  of  the  Uighurs,  whose  chiefs  were  known 
as  Lion  Khans.  "When  they  adopted  this  style,  we  do  not 
altogether  know. 

The  Chinese  Empire  was  now  undergoing  one  of  those 
processes  of  disintegration  which  have  so  often  overtaken  it. 
The  famous  Tung  dynasty  was  falling  to  pieces.     The  Shato 
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Turks  had  founded  a  small  empire  in  the  north,  which  we 
described  in  a  provions  paper.  The  Tibetans  were  also 
very  powerful  and  aggressive,  and  there  was  couseqtieiilly 
no  acceas  to  the  country,  and  tlie  tribes  of  the  West 
ceased  to  send  einbaasies,  or  they  are  not  reported. 

In  the  year  911,  during  the  dominution  of  the  short- 
lived dynasty  of  the  later  I.inng,  an  embassy  arrived  from 
the  Uighurs,  but  no  particulars  are  recorded.  (Parker, 
op.  cit.,  286.J 

We  now  reach  the  time  wben  the  Ehitans  coioinenced 
their  extraordinary  career  of  conquest  by  suMuing  most 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  and  apparently 
among  fhem  the  Uighurs,  who  became  their  tributaries, 
(See  Viadelou,  Supplement.  82.) 

In  ihe  year  Sllii  ihe  Uighura  of  Huo-cbau  {by  whom  no 
doubt  the  Uighura  which  are  occupying  our  altsntiou  in 
this  paper  are  meant)  sent  tribute  to  Apaokhi,  the  founder 
of  the  Khitan  dynasty  (Visdeluu,  83;  Bretachneider,  "Med. 
Kea.,"  i,  24',;).  In  the  year  917  the  Uighurs  again  sent  an 
embosay  (Bret Schneider,  242).  The  second  Liang  dynasty 
came  to  an  end  in  tho  year  f}2-3,  and  was  euccceded  by 
that  of  the  second  Tang,  during  the  reign  of  whose  first 
emperor  a  chief  who  styled  himself  acting-  Khan  (in 
Chinese  Wang  Jen-yu)  sent  an  envoy  with  jewels  and 
horses;  a  return  envoy  was  sent  to  invest  him  with 
the  dignity  of  Khan,  but  he  died  the  same  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  younger  brother,  who  was  styled  Wang  Ty-in 
([lerhapd  Tigliin  or  Tekin  is  meant)  by  the  Chinese  writer 
(Parker,  op.  cit,  286). 

In  the  year  924,  while  Apaokhi  was  encamped  at 
Karakorum,  Bali  or  Bari,  a  Uighur  chief  (who  pi>rh»i« 
belonged  to  some  other  division  of  the  Uighurs),  sent  an 
embassy  (Visdclou,  86;  Itretschneider,  2i2). 

In  the  same  year  we  are  told  of  a  certain  Bi-Ii-ko,  or 
Piligho,  who  waa  Tutu  or  DiiHu  of  ihe  Uighurs  of  Kuuchau 
(an  office  subordinate  uo  doubt  to  the  Khan),  having  been 
captured  by  the  Ehitans.  Apaokhi  took  advantage  of  this, 
as  we  are  tuld,  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Khan  himself, 
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U-mu-cbu,  who  waa  probably  then  residing  at  Peting  and   ] 
Kao-ohang,  where  his  successor  and  descendant,  as  we  shall 
see,  lived  (Viadelou,  op.  cit.,  86;  Bretscho eider,  "Mediaeval 
Researches,"  ii,  242).     The  letter  written  on  this  occasioa    , 
by  Apaokhi  is  afterwards  recited  by  hie  descendant,  Yela    i 
Tiishi,  Hnd  from  this  recital  we  learn  that  Apaokhi  himself 
WHS  near    Earakorum    when    he    wrote    the    letter,    and   he 
evidently  treated  U-mu-chu  as  the   representative   of    the    i 
ancient  Uighur  Khans  of   Karakornm.      In    the  letter   ho 
said  :  "  Do  yon  still  cherish  a  remembrance  of  your  ancient   j 
country  ?     I  shall  secure  it  for  you  if  you  do ;  if  not,  1  will 
rotuiu  it  myself.     It   is  immaterial  whether  it  is  in  your   , 
hands  or  mine."     It  seems  that  U-mu-chu  replied  that  tea 
generations    hnd    already  gone   by   since    his   people    had 
abandoned  their  old  land,  and  settled  in  China ;    that  hia    ' 
aoldiera  and  people  were  content  with   their  new  country, . 
and  would   not  leave  it  willingly,  and  that  he  could  not 
therefore  return  (VJsdelou,  p.  28).     U-mu-chu  was  doubtless 
chief  of  iho  whole  of  the  Uighur  districts  of  the  Tian  Shan. 

In  the  year  925,  we  are  told  in  the  Ehitan  annals 
that  an  embassy  ariived  at  the  Khitan  Court  from 
U-mu-chu  (Visdelou,  86;  Bretschn eider,  id.,  242).  This 
Khan,  U-mu-chu,  was  doubtless  the  same  person  as  the  chief 
referred  to  by  his  Chinese  title,  Wang  Tyin,  and  previously 
mentioned.  If  so,  he  did  not  live  very  long,  for  we  read  that 
in  the  year  following,  i.e.  926,  he  was  succeeded  by  another 
chief  named  Aturyuk.  He  only  reigned  a  few  months, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  ariotlier  chief,  also  styled 
'acting  regent,'  i.e,  Wung  Jen-yii  ;  perhaps  it  was  the 
same  chief  restored.  This  ruler  sent  an  envoy  in  the  year 
927  to  Jling-tsong,  the  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty, 
founded  by  the  Shato  Turks,  upon  whom  we  have  already 
written  a  paper.  This  prince  was  duly  invested  with  the 
title  of  Khan  (Parker,  286).  We  are  struck  by  the  easy 
way  in  which  the  tributary  tribes  transferred  their  allegiance 
from  one  rival  dynasty  to  another,  and  how  their  chiefs 
apparently  deemed  Iheir  patents  of  investiture  quite  regular 
if  tht-y  were  only  given  by  tlie  de  /ado  ruler.     Parker  says 
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the  cbiof  who  calls  liimaelf  acting  regent  continued  to  reign 
until  about  fi6U,  when  lie  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  and 
frequently  sent  tribute  (op.  cit.,  287). 

If  ibis  be  so,  then  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
real  name  of  this  prince  was  Arslan,  or  Lion,  for  we 
are  expressly  told  in  the  KhiLun  annals  that  in  the  year 
932  the  Uighur  ruler  Asalan  sent  an  embassy  with  presenU 
(Bretschneider,  '2i2}.  In  the  year  933  a  present  of  white 
pigeon  b»wks  came  from  the  Uighur  chief  to  Ming-tsong, 
already  noiued,  who  oi-dered  the  birds'  fastenings  to  be 
loosened  and  their  liberty  to  be  given  them.  Thence- 
forward the  tJighurs  often  sent  horses.  Mr.  Parker  has 
collected  some  interesting  facte  about  the  TJighura  from  the 
notices  of  the  various  embassies,  etc.,  at  this  time.  Thua 
the  Uighur  country  is  described  as  producing  yaks,  precious 
stones,  wild  horses,  eiiigle-humped  camels,  antelope  horns, 
sal  ammoniac,  castoroum,  diamonds  {?},  red  salt,  hair  rugs, 
cotton,  and  horse-skins.  The  country  grew  various  kinds 
of  wheal,  barley,  yellow  hemp  (abulilon),  onions,  and 
carrawuya.  The  land  was  sown  after  having  been  ploughed 
by  camels.  The  Eban  usually  lived  in  a  storied  bouse,  and 
bis  wife  was  called  Ibe  Celestiul  Princess.  Ministers  of  State 
were  styled  tiieilui:  (?  Malik),  and  when  they  bad  audience 
of  the  Khan  they  removed  their  hats  and  entered  with 
dishevelled  bair.  The  wompu  bound  up  their  biiir  in 
a  kind  of  knot,  five  or  six  inches  high,  and  put  it  in 
a  red  silk  bag.  When  they  married  they  added  to  ibis  a 
felt  cap. 

Reverting  to  our  story:  In  the  year  944  the  Uighur 
Khan  sent  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  princess  from  Tai-tsung, 
the  second  emperor  of  the  Khitan  dynasty,  but  was  refused 
(Visdelou,  91).  About  the  year  046  another  embassy  went 
from  the  Uighurs  to  the  court  of  tho  later  Tang  emperor 
Kao-t.su,  wilb  tribute  ond  homage,  and  asking  for  help 
against  the  Tang-khiung,  who  continually  molested  them. 
The  empL-ror  received  ihijsc  envoys  well,  and  wishing  to 
ptusify  the  districla  of  Kuan-si  he  gave  orders  that  several 
thousand  lueu  should  be  sent   to  the  help  of  Ibe  Uighurii, 
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uiiiJer  ihe  cnmraand  of  "Wmip-kiiig-taotig,  but  tliey  were 
afterwards  detaioed  and  did  not  go  (I>e  Mailla,  vii,  386). 

It  was  usual,  we  are  told,  for  al!  the  precious  stones 
tlie  Uigburs  took  with  them  to  be  sold  to  the  goTemmpnt 
offii'ials,  but  this  regulation  was  withdrawn  in  952,  and  tha 
trade  was  thrown  open  ;  thereupon  the  price  fell.  Kao-tau's 
successor  declined  a  prosont  of  goiua,  because  however 
precious  ibey  were  useiosa.  We  have  seen  how  the  acting 
regent  (probably  called  Arslan  Khan)  reigned  till  about 
960,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

In  960  the  Chiuese  Empire  was  once  more  united  in  the 
baods  of  the  Suug  dynasty. 

lu  962  tha  Uighur  A-tu-tu,  wifb  forty-one  others,  did 
homago  to  the  enipevor.  In  96tT  the  Uigburs  of  Si-chau. 
or  Kao-chang,  sent  a  bonze  (i.e.  a  Buddhist  priest)  as  an 
envoy  to  the  same  emperor,  and  he  took  with  him,  infer 
a/i>i,  some  teeth  of  Fo-tho,  i.e.  of  Buddha  (Visdelou,  237). 

Parker  tells  us  the  envoys  who  took  tribute  on  tliia 
occasion  also  took,  infer  alia,  jewels,  amber,  yak's  tails, 
sablta,  et«.  These  embassies  were  repeattd  several  times 
during  the  next  ten  yenM,  and  also  took  horses  {Parker,  'iSH). 

In  the  year  970  we  are  told  that  the  Liao  or  Khitan 
emperor  sent  an  envoy  to  the  A-sa-Ian  or  Lion  Uighurs 
(Bret Schneider,  242).  In  977,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Uighur 
euvoya  at  the  Sung  Court,  tlie  emperor  ordered  that  the 
Uighur  Kiian  of  the  Kan-sha-uhaus,  i.e.  Kan-cliau  and 
Sha-chau,  son-in-law  to  the  emperor,  should  be  presented 
with  a  sum  of  money  and  various  objects,  and  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  send  five  horses  and  guns  for  the 
Imperial  use. 

In  the  year  981  tribute  was  again  taken  by  tlio  Uighurs 
(Parker,  289),  and  Visdelou  tells  us  that  in  this  year  the 
King  of  Uighur  adopted  the  tide  of  Si-ehau-van-seng-se- 
tsi-wang,  i.e.,  "the  King  of  the  Lions  of  Si-chau  or 
Uighur,  nephew  by  the  female  side."  The  latter  part  of 
this  phrase  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Uighur  chiefs 
had  frequently  married  Chinese  princesses.  In  Tartary, 
tlie  same  author  says,  these  Khuus  were  known  as  Arslaii 
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Khans  or  Lion  Khnns.  At  this  time  wo  get  a  nmch  more 
detailed  account  of  tiie  Uighura,  for  it  wus  I'n  tlie  year 
ySl  that  Wang-yen-ti  was  sont  as  an  envoy  by  the  Sung 
emperor  to  Kao-chaiig.  When  he  reached  the  convent 
culled  I-tien-si,  the  chief  of  Kao-chang  sent  some  messengers 
to  meet  him,  and  having  successively  pasaed  P'ao-ohoang 
and  Liu-chong  (Willow  City),  he  arrived  at  "Kao-chang, 
olherwise  called  Si-chau."  On  the  south  this  country,  we  are 
told,  bordered  on  Yii-thien  (Khoten),  on  the  soulh-west  on 
tlis  Ta-che  (i.e.  the  Arabs)  and.  the  Po*ssb  (i.e.  the  Persians), 
and  ou  the  west  on  Si-thien  (i.e.  Western  Tibet).  "  Neither 
rain  nor  snow  falls  there,"  says  our  traveller,  "  and  the 
heat  is  so  excessive  that  the  people  withdraw  to  anderground 
dwellings,  while  the  birds  collect  lu  swarms  ou  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  The  houses  are  covered  with  a  white  earth. 
In  970  there  was  a  rainfall  of  five  inches. 

"A  river  flows  by,  and  cornea  from  the  mountains  Kin-lung. 
It  has  been  utiliKeJ  for  irrigutiou.  and  for  turning  mills, 
and  flows  round  the  city.  The  five  species  of  grain  grow 
there,  but  not  kbioo-rice  (I.e.  aai-razin).  The  richer  people 
live  on  horse-flesh;  the  poorer  on  sheep,  ducks,  aud  geese. 
Tliey  use  a  kind  of  mandolin  (p'pt),  and  a  guitar  of  twenty- 
five  cords  (liongheoii).  Tables,  white  felt,  embroidered  stufi^, 
aud  brocades  are  among  the  products  of  the  country. 

"  The  men  love  horse  exercises  and  archery.  The  women 
wear  varnished  hats,  called  turancha.  They  follow  the 
Chinese  calendar  published  in  587  as  it  was  reformed  in 
71!),  and  use  it  for  fixing  their  two  annual  suorificea  called 
Ke,  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  earth,  nud  for  the  winter 
solstice.  TTiey  make  tubes  of  silver  and  copper,  which  they 
fill  with  water  and  throw  at  each  other.  They  thus  destroy 
the  jawy  or  principle  of  heat.  When  on  a  journey  they 
alwaya  take  a  mudcul  inatrurD«nt  with  them.  There  are  at 
Kao-chang  some  fifty  Buddliist  monasteries,  with  inscriptions 
over  the  doors,  which  have  ht-en  sent  them  by  the  Tang 
emperors.  In  one  of  these  convents  is  preserved  the  great 
GOllectiou  of  Buddhist  books  (?  the  Gunjur),  the  Chinese 
dictiuuariea  entitled  Tang-yuu  and  Yu-pien,  and  the  Buddliisl 
dictionary,  Kiug-in. 
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"  In  the  Spring  tbe  people  collect  in  parties  to  visit  their 
temples.  They  go  on  horsebock  armed  with  bows  ond 
arrows,  and  ehoot  at  all  kinds  ol'  objects,  and  they  call  it 
conquering  misfortunes.  They  have  several  collections  of 
imperial  decrees.  Inter  alia  they  keep  under  lock  and  hey 
3  decree  written  by  the  Emperor  Tai-taong,  of  the  Tang 
dynaaty  (627-6o0).  There  is  a  temple  called  Ma-ni-ai.  or 
the  temple  of  the  Pearl  (in  Sanskiit,  Mani),  attended  liy 
prieste  from  Persia,  who  faithfully  observe  their  particular 
rites,  and  who  treat  the  Buddhist  books  as  heretical. 

"  The  Uighurs  rule  over  the  Turks  of  the  South,  and  those 
of  the  North,  over  the  Wei  (?  Shi  Wei)  of  ihe  Great  and 
Little  Horde,  over  the  tribes  of  Moko,  Lotien,  Kosi,  Yongman, 
Kheto,  Yulong,  etc. 

"  There  are  no  paupers  in  the  country ;  those  who  are  in 
want  are  provided  for  at  the  public  cost.  Many  of  then 
reach  an  advanced  age,  many  of  them  beiog  centeDarians, 
and  few  die  young." 

The  Chinese  envoy  tells  ua  that  when  he  arrived  it 
was  the  fourth  month  of  Spring,  The  king,  he  says, 
was  called  Se-tsu-wang,  or  Lion  Khan;  in  Uigiiur,  Arslau 
Khan.  Atcordiijg  to  Ma-luan-Iin,  Arsi.hui  Klmu  w:.^ 
accustomed  to  withdraw  to  his  northern  capital,  Pe- 
ting,  to  escape  the  heats,  and  left  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom  to  his  falber-in-law,  A-to-yu-yu6.  The 
latter  sent  a  messenger  to  welcome  Wang-yen-ti,  and  to 
ask  if  he  were  prepared  to  salute  liim,  he  being  the 
Khan's  father-in-law  (Visdelou  says  uncle).  The  Chinese 
envoy  said  he  could  not  do  so.  He  represented  the  emperor, 
and  it  would  not  be  etiquette  to  do  so  even  if  A-to-yu-yu^ 
were  the  sovereign  himself. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  A-to-yu-yud  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  showed  him  every  courtesy.  The  Khan  also  sent  to  ask 
him  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Pe-ting.  He  traversed  the  district 
of  Kiao-ho,  and  in  six  days  arrived  at  the  defile  of  the 
mountain  Ki-ling,  or  Golden  Summit.  Two  days  later  he 
readied  llun-kia-chai,  i.e.  the  Chinese  cump ;  five  days 
later   he   reached   the  Kin-ling   mountain,  i.e.  the   Goldt.-u 
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1  from  t 


ffered  ti 
there,  beariug  the  name 
lu  it  was  au  in- 
Ihe  little  snowy 


Mountain.  In  Grossing  the 
rain  and  snuw.  There  wiis 
of  Laiig-tnng,  or  Hall  of  the  Dntgi 
scriptjon,  "Siao  siue  ohan,"  i.e.,  '■  This 
mountaiti."  The  pass  (?  tho  modem  Dabusban  pass  south 
of  Ilio  Bogdo-iJu)  was  much  choked  with  snow,  and  the 
people  creasing  it  hud  to  wear  wooUeu  clothes.  At 
davbrenk  the  envoy  reached  Pe-ting,  i.e.  "the  NoKhem 
Court."  In  the  Ituiguaj^e  of  the  niitivea,  we  are  lold,  it 
was  called  I-lo-lu  or  tr-Iu  (Visdelou,  1^1).  They  put  up  at 
the  monastery  of  Kao-tai-si,  i.e.  the  Monastery  with  the 
High  Tower.  The  Khan  had  a  sheep  and  horse  killed  for 
the  envoy'a  food,  and  gave  him  a  splendid  entertainment. 
The  country  abounded  in  horses:  the  Khan,  his  wife,  and 
the  Royal  Prince  all  roised  horses,  and  pastured  them  in 
an  enclosed  valley  about  u  hundred  lU  in  length;  each  herd 
was  recognized  hy  it^  colour.  The  valley  of  Pe-ting  was 
several  thousand  Ik  (i' hundreds)  in  Ungih.  There  wore  many 
vultures,  kites,  and  falcons.  Among  tlie  tufted  grass  is  an 
animal  of  the  sixe  of  a  bare,  and  like  a  rat  with  red  jawa. 
It  is  caught  by  a  bird  of  prey  trained  for  the  purpose. 
A  lucky  day  having  been  cboaen  for  thi*  interview,  the  King, 
his  son,  and  servuuts  paid  a  visit  to  the  envoy,  all  turning 
to  the  East  while  saluting  him,  and  thus  received  the  Imperial 
presents.  Near  thu  chief  was  a  munjciun,  whu  beat  on  a 
sonorous  stone,  and  thus  regulated  the  moveineuts  of  the 
aalattttion ;  this  was  c:i11ed  Kling.  The  King  first  saluted, 
made  the  koictoic m\,\i.  his  forehead  to  the  ground  nine  times; 
then  his  eon,  then  the  daughters  and  relatives,  of  the  King 
dismounted  and  did  the  sumo.  Presently  there  was  a  feast, 
with  musiu  and  acting,  which  lasted  till  night.  Kext  day 
the  envoy,  with  the  royal  fuoiily,  went  on  the  lake  iu  a  boat, 
while  music  was  played  all  around.  Next  day  he  visited 
the  Buddhist  temples  culled  Jing-yun-si  and  Tui-ning-«i, 
which  Were  built  in  the  6rst  year  of  Ching-kiuuu,  i.e. 
637  A.D.  (Visdelou  saya  tt40). 

In  tlie  towns  of   the  country  many  of  the  houses  wera 
built  in  scrcrjl  storeys.   They  also  bad  many  pleasure-houae^ 
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etc.  The  Uigliura  were  an  iutelligetit  and  honest  people. 
They  were  good  artificers,  and  made  excellent  vessels  ia 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  and  eapecially  know  how 
to  work  jade.  A  good  horse  cost  a  piece  of  silk;  the 
poorer  horses,  which  were  used  for  eating,  might  be  had 
for  a  c/ifiHff,  i.e.  about  three  metres  of  silk  each.  All  the 
poor  people  ate  meat. 

Westward,  the  country  of  these  TJighurs  extended  as  far 
as  the  country  of  the  Asi  (i.e.  the  old  Parthian  country). 

From  a  mountain  to  the  north  the  inhabit-ants  drew 
sal  ammomac.  Thia  high  mouutain,  which  was  snowy, 
produced  smoke  in  the  daytime  and  fire  at  night.  The 
miners  who  got  the  sul  ammoniac  had  wooden  soles  to  their 
shoes  to  prevunt  their  feet  being  burnt.  There  were  openings 
in  the  flanks  of  the  mouutain  whence  there  came  out 
Q  black  mud,  which  changed  into  a  sandy  rock  which  the 
natives  use  to  prepare  leather  with. 

While  Yeu-ti  stayed  at  Pe-ting  an  envoy  came  from  the 
Kliituns,  who  in  this  notice  are  referred  to  by  their  old 
name  of  Eiuen-yong.  The  two  envoys  seem  to  have  tried 
to  arouse  jealousy  of  each  other  in  the  mind  of  the  tTighur 
ruler.  Eventually  Yen-ti  set  out  on  his  return  ;  this  was  in 
981.  He  reached  Kao-chang  in  the  Spring  of  tlie  following 
year,  and  we  are  told  that  he  gave  presents  to  the  chiefs 
of  vestments,  golden  girdles,  and  pieces  of  silk  wherever 
he  went,  and  returned  to  China  accompanied  by  about  one 
hundred  envoys  from  their  various  chiefs,  who  went  to 
thank  the  emperor.  lie  arrived  at  Yong-hi,  the  Sang 
capital,  in  984  (Journ.  As.,  4th  ser.,  ix,  5(i-6(j ;  Visdelou, 
1^7),  and  in  the  same  year  tribute  again  arrived  from 
the  TJighurs.  In  988  a  few  Uighur  families,  under  a  royal 
prince  named  Mara  and  another  high  official,  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  A-la-shan  hills.  They  had  no  horde,  and  the 
various  people  carrying  tribute  passed  the  same  way.  The 
])rince  explained  how  the  road  had  been  previously  blaeked 
by  a  mililary  adventurer,  but  that  now  he  wished  to  belong 
to  China.  He  and  his  friends  were  all  presented  with  robes 
and  girdles  {Parker,  290). 
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In  the  Khifan  annals  we  roa<l  tliat.  in  Ihia  aame  year, 
.e.  988,  Iribiit«  again  orrived  from  the  Asulan  or  Ai'slun 
Uiglinrs  (Bretsch II eider,  242}.  The  Uighurs  no  doubt  found 
it  conveiiioiit  to  mollify  both  dynaatiea  which  at  tliis  time 
iQtrolled  Cliina,  iiaiiiely,  ihc  Sung  in  the  south  and  tlie 
Liao  or  Khilans  in  tlie  north. 

In  the  year  996  Arslan,  the  niler  of  the  Tlighurs,  again 
sent  ail  cnihassy  to  the  Khilan  Court.  This  time  it  whb 
to  ask  for  a  matrimonial  alliance,  which  was,  however, 
refused  (id.,  242). 

During  the  height  of  their  power  these  UighurB  8f«m 
to  have  dominated  over  the  whole  of  Eastern  Turkestan  from 
the  Pamirs  to  Ean-chau,  but  as  time  went  on  this  district 
was  broken  in  upon  at  two  points.  It  would  seem  that  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  the  western  part  of  the  Khanate 
waa  invaded  by  the  Muhammedan  Khans  of  Turkestan 
described  in  the  former  paper.  At  another  point  it  wns 
apparently  broken  in  upon  by  the  people  of  Hia  or  Taiigut, 
who  separated  the  district  round  Eao-chang  from  tiie 
eastern  parts  of  the  Uighur  dominion  at  Kan>chau,  Su-chau, 
et<!.,  which  now  became  virtually  on  independent  com- 
munitj'.  At  this  time  it  would  aeem  that  the  Great  Khna 
removed  his  capital  from  Kao-chaiig  further  west  to  Kui-Ize, 
otberwise  called  K'utze  and  Kuchi,  which  was  situated  lo 
the  west  of  Kao-chang,  and  which  is  now  known  as  Euchn. 
In  the  Sung  annaU  called  Sung-shI,  ch.  cccosc,  we  are 
told  that  this  place  belonged  to  the  Hui-ho  or  Uighurs, 
and  are  also  told  that  their  rtiler  was  called  Shu-tze- 
van  [i.e.  Lion  Khati),  and  that  he  was  dressed  in  yellow 
garments.  The  Hui-ho  or  tTighura  of  Xue-tze  were  expressly 
called  Hui-ho  of  Si-chau. 

Let  us  limit  ourselves  for  a  little  space  to  these  detached 
Uighurs  east  of  the  desert.  We  are  told  that  in  the  year 
990  tho  Khan  of  Kan-cbau,  i.e.  of  the  Uighurs  whom 
we  ere  discussing,  offered  the  Sung  emperor  assistunce 
against  the  Tangutana  or  people  of  Hia,  who  were  very 
iroublesome   to   that   empire.      He   wua  duly   thanked   for 
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Mr.  Parker  telU  us  that  iu  1008  the  Uighurs  of  Ts'in- 
eliaii,  which  ii  almost  on  the  Shen-si  frontier,  sent  a  jewelled 
belt  as  a  present.  Tliere  were  three  clans  living  there,  and 
the  chief  was  called  Aji-mi  or  Gon-mi  m  the  Cliiuese  notice 
(see  also  De  Guignos,  ii,  31).  Later  on  another  Uighur 
chief  named  Ye-lo-k6  sent  to  report  a  victory  he  had  gained 
over  Hia  or  Tangnt,  and  his  generals  were  rewarded.  Ho 
apparently  ruled  over  Kan-chau  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
It  18  a  proof  of  the  aggressiveness  and  power  of  the  Tanguta 
at  Ihia  time  that  his  envoys  needed  a  Tibetan  tribe,  which 
was  under  some  obligations  to  China,  to  convoy  them.  We 
are  next  told  that  Ku-su-lo,  a  native  of  Earakhojo,  was  at 
issue  with  the  "Uighur  Khan,  i.e.  the  Superior  Eban,  because 
the  latter  would  not  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  road  to  China  was  again  blocked. 
The  Ehan  asked  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese  to  induce 
the  Tibetan  tribe  in  question  to  ogaiu  ofler  ita  services, 
which  was  done  (op.  cit.,  292,  393).  The  chief  Eu-su-lo 
probably  ruled  over  the  Uighurs  east  of  the  desert,  and  was 
continually  at  feud  with  the  rising  empire  of  Ilia  or  Tangut. 
In  Ih,-  beginning  of  the  year  1009  the  Kliitan  princess 
Siao-chi  sent  the  Ehitun  general  Siao-tu-yu,  who  belonged 
to  her  family,  against  "  the  remnants  of  the  Hoeiho  or 
Uighurs,"  i.e.  the  detached  Uighurs  we  are  discussing, 
from  whom  he  captured  Ean-chau  and  compelled  their 
king  Ye-la-li  to  Buhiuit.  A  short  time  later  the  same 
general  also  captured  Su-chau  from  them  and  transported 
its  inhabitants  to  Tu-wei-keou,  an  abandoned  town,  which 
they  were  compelled  to  rebuild  (De  Mailla,  viii,  166).  It 
would  seem  that  the  Khitana  did  not  continue  to  hold  Ean- 
chau,  but  only  made  its  people  tributary,  for  we  read  that 
in  the  year  1026  the  Ehitans,  who  began  to  be  afraid  of 
Chao-ti-ming,  the  king  of  Hia  or  Tungut  (vide  J.R.A.S., 
N.S.,  SY,  450,  etc.),  determined  to  enclose  his  territory 
within  their  own,  and  consequently  laid  siege  to  Kan-chau. 
This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Tsan-pu,  or  ruler  of  the 
Tang-hiang  or  Tibetans,  who  were  afraid  that  they  might 
be  the  next  sufferers,  and  they  accordingly  marched  against 
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the  Khitana  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  (De 
Muilla,  189).  Thia  victory  caused  great  Joy  to  the  emperor 
of  Hia,  and  under  preteiico  of  punishing  the  effroatery 
of  the  Kliltuns  he  determined  that  he  would  himself  conquer 
Kaii-ohuu  and  annex  that  city.  He  accordingly  sent  his 
Bou  Chao-jTien-hao  in  1028  against  the  Uighura  there. 
They  were  defeated,  and  Kan-chnu  waa  captured  and 
apparently  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Hia  (id.,  189,  190). 

We  read  that  in  the  year  I0;)6  the  king  of  Hta,  named 
Chao-yuen-hao,  maintained  a  force  of  30,000  men  at  Kan- 
chau  and  Teou-siang  to  keep  the  Tibetans  and  Uighars  in 
rhock  (id.,  201). 

Two  yeara  later  a  revolt  took  place  against  the  ruler  of 
Hia,  Ohao-yuon-htto,  headed  hy  Susclo,  who  was  supported, 
We  are  told,  inln-  alios,  by  several  thousand  Uighura.  He 
held  Ilia  court  ut  Shen-chau,  and  his  most  western  city  waa 
Liu-ku-ching,  whence  he  communicated  with  the  kingdoms 
of  Tsing-hai  and  Eao-chang  (i.e.  of  the  Uighura  of  Urumtai, 
etc.),  which  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  hia  people 

(id.,  2oa). 

Let  ua  now  revert  to  the  main  line  of  Uighur  chiefs 
furlher  west.  In  the  year  lOOl  the  Uighur  Khan  sent  an 
envoy  with  tribute  to  the  Sung  emperor,  who  reported  that 
hia  master's  kingdom  extended  from  the  Yellow  River  in 
tho  east  to  ihe  Snowy  Mountains  in  the  west,  that  he 
had  several  hundred  petty  priuces  under  him  and  possessed 
veteran  troops.  He  guid  lie  should  be  pleaded  if  the 
emiMror  would  aond  a  general  to  command  his  urmy,  with 
which  he  would  capture  the  ruler  of  Hia  or  Tangut 
and  send  him  in  chains  to  China.  The  t-mperor  duly 
thanked  him  for  his  offer.  The  Uighurs  again  sent  tribute 
in  1U04  and  1007.  On  this  last  occasion  the  mission  waa 
accompanied  by  a  lH>nze,  who  asked  permission  to  erect  a 
lluddhist  monastery  in  tho  Chinese  cnpitnl  in  order  that 
prayers  might  be  offered  up  for  the  emperor's  life,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  emperor  would  doubtless  like  to 
present  the  dedicatory  door  slab.  The  request  waa  not 
conceded.      Aa    Mr.    Parker    says,    the   Sung  dynasty  did 
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not  encourage  Buddliism.  It  ia  curious  that  in  tlie  Instrtry 
of  the  Liao  or  Ehitan  dynasty  we  should  be  told  that  tliia 
very  year  a  Saiiakrit  bonze,  who  was  alao  a  distinguished 
physician,  was  sent  by  the  Uighurs  to  the  Khitaa  Court 
(Parker,  291). 

In  the  year  100^,  according  to  the  Huhammedaii 
historians,  Western  Turkestan  was  invaded,  as  we  saw  in 
the  last  paper,  by  a  vast  host  from  the  East.  These  cotihl 
have  been  no  other  than  the  Khitans,  whose  power  now 
dominated  the  whole  of  the  great  steppes  of  Central  Asia, 
and  who  doubtless  on  this  march  traversed  the  Uighur  , 
country. 

In  tlie  year  1011  the  Uighura  applied  to  build  a  place 
of  worship  {probably  one  devoted  to  Manes  and  fire  worship 
is    meant)    at    the    modern   P'u-chau    Fu    in    Shan-si    (id.). 
It  is  possible    that    this   was    a    detached   community   of  j 
Uighurs,  and  not  the  main  body. 

The  rise  of  the  empire  of  Hia  or  Tangut,  which  ' 
intervened  between  China  and  Tui'kestan,  very  largely 
interfered  at  tliis  time  with  communication  between  the 
Sung  empire  and  the  Uighurs,  Notwithstanding  thia, 
Dr.  Bretschneider  says  that  from  1029  to  1097  the  Uighura 
frequently  sent  envoys  to  tlie  court  of  Southern  China, 

Their  main  tie,  however,  was  no  doubt  with  the  rulers 
of  Northern  China,  the  Khitans,  who  were  at  this  time 
in  the  full  swing  of  their  power,  and  were  apparently  obeyed 
by  all  the  non-Muhammodan  tribes  of  nomadea  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia.  The  attiichmeiit  of  these  nomades  to 
their  Kliitan  masters  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  overthrow  of  their  rule  the  fugitive  Khitan  prince 
Telu  Taishi,  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  Kara  KLitai, 
found  a  warm  welcome  among  tliem.  AVe  are  told  that 
as  he  marched  westwards  in  1125  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Pileko,  Pilkha,  or  Pirka,  wlio  then  apparently  ruled 
over  the  Uighurs  of  Bisbbaligh,  which  was  couched  in 
these  terms : — 

"In  former  days  my  victorious  ancestor  (i.e.  Apao-khi), 
the  founder   of   the   Khitun   dynasty,    having  carried   hia 
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Tictorious  arras  iiorlhwarJa  as  far  as  the  city  ol'  Pu-ku 
Khttn  (i.o.  of  Karakorura),  se-nt  envoys  to  your  ancestor 
tT-mu-cliu  to  Kan-iihau  to  ask  him  to  return  to  bis  old 
country  of  Karakorum  if  he  wished"  (piiie  antf).  Oa 
being  reiuitided  of  this  kind  action  of  Apao-klii  tor  his 
ancestor,  we  are  told  that  Pileku  nt  once  set  out  to  meet 
the  Khitan  fugitive  prince  Yelu  Taishi,  and  presented  him 
with  600  horses,  100  camels,  and  3,000  sheep,  voluntarily 
surrendered  several  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  as  hostages, 
became  hia  tributary,  and  accompanied  him  westward  to 
the  frontier  of  his  own  kingdom  (Viadelou,  kSuppl.  to 
D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Or.,  11),  i.e.  to  those  of  the  Mubammedan 
rulers  of  Turkestan  whose  history  we  discussed  in  the 
previous  paper.  The  successors  of  Pileku  continued,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  tributary  to  the  rulers  of  Kara  Kbilai 
until  the  year  12U9,  when  Chiugbiz  Khan  upproticbed 
their  territory,  and  we  are  told  that  the  ruler  of  Bisbbuligh 
broke  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Kara  Kbitai. 

From  this  time  the  Chinese,  instead  of  transcribing  the 
Uigbur  name  as  Iloei-bu  or  Hoei-ho  as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  begun,  in  the  Mongol  annals  called  the  Yuun-sbi, 
to  style  them  Wei-wu-rh,  which  is  nearer  the  native  form 
of  the  Dame,  i.e.  Uighur.  They  are  there  said  to  have 
had  their  principal  sent^  at  Bishibali  or  Disiibaligb,  i.e.  the 
Five  Towns,  which,  as  Kluproth  showed,  answers  to  the 
Urnmtsi  of  modern  travellers.  TJrumtsi  is  a  Kolmuk  name 
which  Srst  occurs  in  the  lust  century.  The  pluce  was  the 
Pe-ting  or  "Northern  Court"  of  previous  notices.  Aa  we 
have  seen,  it  bad  been  the  chief  summer  capital  of  the 
TJigburs  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  They 
also  then  dominated  over  Huo-chu  or  Ha-la-ho-djo,  the 
Earakhodjo  of  modern  travellers,  and  Kao-cbang,  near 
the  modern  Turfan  {liretachneider,  op.  cit.,  248). 

According  to  the  historiographer  Hasbid-ud-din,  the 
chief  of  the  ITighurs  at  this  time  was  Barjuk  or  Barchuk, 
or,  as  the  Chinese  give  the  name  in  full,  Ba-r-ju-a-r- 
t^-di-gin,  and,  like  the  other  Uighur  rulers,  he  was  sryled 
Idikut. 

J.B.I.E.  1898.  £t 
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In  the  epwiiil  biography  of  Barclmk  in  the  Tuan-Bhi,  l 
we  are  told  that  having  heard  that  Chinghiz  Khan  con-  I 
temptated  a  oampaigii  agniust  So-faag,  i.e.  the  norlbem  1 
regioDB  of  China,  he  ordei-ed  the  otlicers  of  ihe  Kara  Ehital  J 
who  were  in  his  country  to  be  put  to  death  and  sent  his  | 
submission  to  the  Mongol  chief.  In  the  Yuan-chao-pi-shi  1 
or  Secret  Annuls  of  the  Mongol  Dyna.sty,  we  are  told  that  I 
having  heard  of  the  successful  career  of  Chinghiz  Ehua  1 
he  sent  Atgilakh  and  others  as  envoys  to  him  with  theM  1 
words;  "Having  beard  of  your  glory,  O  King,  we  were  1 
rejoiced  as  when  we  see  the  sun  rising  from  among  clouds  1 
and  melt  the  ice  on  the  water.  If  I  am  worthy  of  your  J 
favour,  I  would  wish  to  be  considered  your  fifth  son  and  I 
to  serve  you  faithfully " ;  upon  which  Chinghiz  Khiio  1 
replied :  "  Come,  and  I  will  give  you  my  duughter  and  make  ' 
you  my  fifth  son"  (op.  cit.,  Russian  translation,  131). 

In  the  Huang-yuan  the  envoys  sent  by  Chinghiz  to  accept 
the  Uighur  chief's  submission  are  called  Anlienu  and 
Kutabai,  while  those  sent  by  the  Idikut  are  given  the  names 
nf  Begusi  and  Alintimur.  According  to  Rashid-ud-din,  the 
diirugba  or  deputy  of  the  Kara  Khitui  ruler,  who  was  killed 
by  Barcbuk,  was  called  Shavagum  or  Shukem,  and  he  was 
put  to  death  in  the  town  of  Karakhojo.  He  calls  the 
messengers  who  were  sent  by  the  Idikut  to  inform  Chinghiz 
of  his  revolt,  Kbatalmish  Kia,  Omar  Ughul,  and  Taturi; 
those  of  Chinghiz,  Alp  Utugh  and  Duibai;  and  the  return 
envoj-a  of  Barchuk,  Bugusli  Ais  Aigushi  and  Alain  Timur 
Khutukh. 

Rasbid-ud-din  says  that  idikut  means  'lord  of  the 
country'  (D'Ohsson,  i,  428),  while  Abulghazi  says  it  means 
'hoppy,  rich,  powerful'  (op,  cit.,  ed.  Des  Muieons,  94); 
but  on  an  earlier  page  be  explains  it  quite  differently: 
idi  he  says  means  'he  has  sent,"  'be  has  permitted  to  go,' 
thus  ip  ui  i,  'to  loosen  the  cord,'  sii//iir  idt,  'the  cow  has 
parted  with  its  milk  ' ;  /••iit  in  Turkish,  be  says,  means  'life,' 
i.e.  idikut  *he  who  has  given  life  (to  his  people).'  He 
adds  that  in  .his  day  the  TJshogs  called  a  brave  man  {ii'lik 
kocki)  idi  hut  (op,  cit.,  40,  41). 
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Presently,  when  Cliingluz  Klian  had  defeuted  Tuklita,  tlie 
chief  of  the  MerkiU,  and  hia  sona  bad  fled  with  their 
father's  bead  towards  the  river  Irtish,  the  Idikut  of  the 
TJigburB  joined  the  Mongol  array,  oiid  defeated  and  killed 
the  four  priQces  on  the  river  Ch'an  or  Ta'an,  probiibly 
a  feeder  of  the  Irtish.  After  thja  he  sent  convoys  with 
valuable  presents  to  Chinghi;;,  who  was  eacacnped  on  the 
Kerulon.  Chiughiz  sent  him  a  yarlifih  or  order  to  go  lo 
him  in  person,  and  to  take  with  hitii  the  richest  object 
in  hia  treasury  {Erdmanii,  "Temudsehin,"  elc,  314).  He 
accordingly  set  out  and  arrived  at  the  Great  Chan's  court 
in  the  Spring  of  1211,  and,  taking  with  him  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  and  rich  sluCfs,  asked  permission 
to  make  presents  of  horses  and  dogs  to  his  sons.  Chinghiz 
was  evidently  much  attracted  by  him,  and  promised  to 
bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  hia  daughter  Alaji  or  Alchi 
Bighi,  which  was  indeed  a  high  distinction.  He  also  accepted 
him  as  a  sou  {Yuau-chao-pi-shi,  131;  Bretschneidor,  Notes, 
etc.,  123  ;  Ilyacinthe,  4<5}.  It  would  seem  that  the  princess 
just  named  died  before  the  marriage  could  be  cousummuted 
(Bret Schneider,  op.  cit.,  131). 

Bashid-ud-din  has  another  story.  lie  says  that  Chinghiz 
promised  the  Idikut  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Altun  liighi 
in  marriage,  but  that  the  marriage  was  postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  Chinghiz*  death.  Ogotai,  the  successor  of 
Chinghiz,  then  gave  him  the  hand  of  another  princess, 
namely,  Alaji  or  Alchi  Bighi,  but  Barchuk  having  died,  she 
was  given  to  his  S'lU  Kishmani,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  Idikut  of  the  Uighurs  {id.,  aaO-Sei). 

Let  us  revert,  however.  When  Chinghiz  Khan  marched 
westwards  in  his  great  campaign,  Barchuk  accompanied  the 
Mongol  geaerul  Chepe  Noyan  against  the  Khwarezm  Shah 
Mubnmmcd,  and  distinguished  himsolf  at  the  siege  of 
Kishapur.  On  his  return  from  the  west  he  took  purt  in 
the  campaign  against  Ku-si,  i,e.  Tangut.  He  had  previously 
crushed  a  rebellion  of  10,000  of  his  men,  who  had  bees 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  new  institutions  (Bretschneidcr, 
ed.  i,  249,  250J. 
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Barclmk,  the  pi-oti5g^  of  Chmghi/,  Kban,  survived  him,  and  i 
died  during  the  reigti  of  hia  succesaor,  Ogotai.     Acfordiog   ' 
to  Raahid-ud-din,  he  was  succeeded  as  Idikut  of  the  Uighura   \ 
by  hia  Bon   Kishraani,  to  whom  Ogotai  gave   the  priacesa  ' 
Alehi   Bighi,   who   had   been   betrotiied   to   his   father,    in 
marriage.     He  only  lived  a  short  time,  and  Turakina.  the 
widow   of   Ogotai,   aod   who   waa  regent  after   hia   death,  1 
appointed  hia  brother  Salendi  as  his  succeaaor  (Erdmann, 
"  Temudscbin,"  etc.,  245). 

This  notice  ia  not  quite  consiateiit  with  that  contaiued  ia    ' 
the   biography  of  Biirchuk    aa    reported    in    the   Tuau-sbi, 
or  official  history  of  the  Mongol   dynasty.     According  to 
that  work,  Barchuk,  having  died,  waa  euuueeded  by  Yu-ku- 
lun-chi-ti-kin,  hia  second  sou,  who  waa  succeeded  by  his  son 
Wa-mu-Ia-ti-kin,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ho-cbi-ghao*    ! 
ti-kin  (Yiadelou,  138),  about  wlusn.  we  have  a  abort  and  J 
interesting  notice.  1 

Father  Gaubil  tells  us  how,  about  the  year  1275,  Prinos  j 
Saidu,  who  had  rebelled  against  Khubilai,  bad  drawn  to 
his  party  several  tribes,  lie  was  in  alliance  with  Dua,  who  , 
ruled  over  the  «/»*■  or  kingdom,  of  Chagatai,  and  was  Kaidu'a 
dependant;  and  we  are  told  how,  in  the  year  mentioned,  the 
two  appeared  at  the  bead  of  100,000  men  in  the  country 
of  Uighur  and  besieged  the  Y-tu-hu  (i.e.  the  Idikut)  in  his 
capital.  They  wanted  to  compel  him  to  desert  the  party 
of  Khubilai  and  to  join  them.  He  defended  himself 
courageously,  and  replied  that  he  only  recognized  one 
roaster,  niimely  Khubilai,  that  he  wished  to  die  as  his 
tribularv,  and  that  be  was  prepared  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
rather  than  desert  him.  He  presently,  having  received 
help,  compelled  the  two  princes  to  raise  the  siege ;  after 
which  he  went  to  the  imperial  court,  where  the  emperor 
treated  him  with  great  honour  and  covered  him  with  richea. 
Thia  Idikut,  we  are  told,  was  the  grandson  and  heir  of 
the  Idikut  who  submitted  to  Chinghiz  Khan,  and  he  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Kuyuk  ("Histoire  de  Gentchiscan," 
168,  1C9). 

Reverting  to  the  notice  in   the   biography  of  Barchuk, 
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we  read  that  Ho-chi-ghao-ti-k  in  left  the  crown  to  hia  eon 
Nieou-lin-ti-kin,  who  married  the  gran  d-d  a  lighter  of  Ogolai, 
the  Mongol  emperor.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Themeur-pon-hnn,  i.e.  Timur-bwkn,  and  he  by  his  younger 
brother,  Tsien-kii,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  1-128  {Visdelou,  138).  We  do  not  know  how  long 
he  reigned,  but  this  is  apparently  the  last  entry  in  the 
biography  in  question. 

In  the  year  1359  we  read  of  a  certain  brave  general 
named  Peyen-pu-hoa-ti-kin,  or  Bayan-buka-tikin,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Mongol  emperor  in  China,  and  who, 
we  are  told,  was  descended  from  the  Idikut  who  had  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  Chinghiz  Khan.     (Gaubil,  300.) 

This  will  be  a  convenient  pl»ce  to  condense  a  few  notices 
of  another  kind  recorded  of  the  TJighurs  during  Mongol 
times. 

The  ITighiirs  were  a  cultured  and  caltivated  race,  and 
naturally  exercised  great  influence  upon  their  neighbours. 
The  Mongols  adopted  their  cursive  writing  from  the 
TJighurs,  who  had  in  turn  learned  theirs  from  the  yestoriaus, 
who  had  introduced  among  them  the  Syriac  writing,  or 
perhaps  the  latter  uiay  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mani- 
cheana  from  Persia,  who  had  so  much  influence  among 
them.  They  also  seem  very  certainly  to  have  borrowed 
their  cycle  from  the  TJighura.  for  the  names  of  three  of  the 
Bnimals  which  occur  in  both,  namely,  /inrs  'tiger,'  lakiffa 
•fowl,'  and  mechin  or  pec/iin,  are  clearly  Turkish.  It  is 
probable  also  that  they  derived  a  good  many  of  their 
rvligioua  notions  from  them. 

When  Chinghir.  Khan  defeated  Tayang  Khun  of  the 
Mnimans,  Tautu-tungo,  the  latter's  secretary,  and  a  man  of 
letters,  fell  into  his  hands.  Chinghiz  Ehau  was  much 
attracted  by  bim,  and  made  him  hia  coniidential  minister, 
and  took  over  with  him  the  official  seal  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  USB.  Ue  was  a  XTighur,  and  we  are  expressly  told 
that  he  taught  the  Uigliur  letters  to  Chinghiz  Khan's 
sons  and  to  the  other  grandees  (Abel  Remusat,  "Nmivcaux 
M^anges  Asiatiques,"  ii,  CI,  etc.).    Khubiliu  Ehan,  Chinghiz 
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Khan's   granclsan,  wheu  he  issued  a  dpcree  for  (Le  intror  1 
dnctioii  of  Lis  new  ao-called  Baah-pa  characters,   says : — ■  I 
"  Formerly  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  have  characters 
adapted    to    our    language.      AVe    only    used    the    Ohine«e  I 
characters  called  Kiai  (i.e.  the  square  characters  used  during  J 
the  Sung  dynasty)  and  the  writing  of  the  Wei-u   (i.e.   of 
the   Uighurs),   and   it   was   by   means   of   them    that    tha 
language  of  our  dynasty   wos  written"    {Pauthier,    Jouro. 
As.,  6th   aer.,    xis,   12,   13).     Carpini,  in  hia  notice  of  the 
Huiurs,  as  he  calls  the  Uighurs,  snys  expressly  the  IMongoU 
accepted  their  letters,  nor  had  they  any  letters  previously. 
In    hia    time    these    letters    were    called    Mongol    letter* 
(D'Avezac,  f»57).     The  same  fact  is  mentioned  by  Eubruquis, 
who  noticed  how  they  were  written  from  left  to  right,  aiid 
were    also    used     by    the     Ncatorians.       The    same    fact    is 
attested  by  Abul-faraj,  who  says  that  the  Mongols  having   , 
neither  letters  nor   literature,  Chinghiz  Ehan  ordered    tha  j 
Uighrir  scribes    to  teach   the  Tartars  letters.     They  wrote,  J 
therefore,     Mongol    words    in    Uighur    characters,    as    tha  J 
Egyptians  in  Greek  and  the  Persians  in  Arabic.     Arabahab,  t 
in  his  history  of  Timur,  and  Abdur  Rizak  say  the  same, 
Khubilai  Khan  tried  to  supplant  the  Uighur  writing  among 
the    Mongols   by  his  new   Bash-pa  characters.     They  con- 
tinued,  however,   to    be   employed.      In    l'^8^   we    are    told 
that  there  appeared  a  Moiujol-  Uiij/iiii'  edition  of  the  historical 
work   called  "  Tung-kien,"  or  Universal  Mirror.     In  1284 
a  decree  appeared  forbidding  the  use  of  Uighur  characters 
in  official  documents  (see  Pauthier,  loc.  cit.,  and  Remusat, 
"Recherchcs    aur    lea    langucs    Tartares,"    194).      In    128fi 
the  Academj'  of  Han-lin  demanded  permission  to  translate 
and  publish  works  in  the  language  and  characters  of  the 
Uighurs,    and    one    of  the    ministers    named    Sa-li-man,  in 
reporting   that   the   bureau   of   the   official   history   of  the 
empire   was   engaged    in   preparing  the    authentic  memoirs 
of    the  Court  of  'the  Great  Ancestor,*   demanded  that  the 
work   should   be   translated   into   the   Uighur   tongue    and 
character  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  preferred  to  read  it 
in  that  lauguage,  and  this  was  carried  out.     In  the  year 
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1289  a  second  imperial  college  was  fouiided  at  Tatu  or 
Peking,  and  its  direction  was  given  to  the  Uighurs  fGaubil, 
2I0J.  This  latter  whs  apparently  known  as  the  Uigliur 
college,  and,  having  fallen  somewhat  into  decay,  whs 
restored  in  the  year  1314  (id.,  245).  In  1321  we  are  told 
the  emperor  caused  the  lemplo  which  tho  Uighurs  had  at 
Shangtu  to  be  destroyed,  and  during  the  sanne  year  it  was 
forbidden  to  the  Uighurs  to  buy  young  Mongol  boys  and 
girls  to  sell  them  to  the  Chinese  (id.,  253,  note). 

Even  after  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  we  read  of 
thifl  Uighur  infiuence  in  China,  and  we  find  a  member  of 
the  college  of  Han-Iin  named  Ilo-ymin-kiei  commissioned  to 
compile  a  Chinese- Mongol  dictionary,  which  was  written  in 
the  characters  of  Eao-chang,  i.e.  of  the  Uighurs.  ("  Chinghiz 
£han  and  his  Ancestors,"  by  Heiiry  H.  Howorth,  103  ) 

The  Mongols  were  no  doubt  largely  affected  by  the 
Uighurs  in  regard  to  their  religious  notions.  Abul-furaj 
tells  us  that  when  the  Mongols  conquered  the  Uigfaurian 
Turks,  they  found  among  them  certain  necromancers  called 
£atns.  "We  have  heard  from  many,"  he  says,  "who 
reported  that  they  {the  Ivanis)  had  beard  tho  voices  of 
demons  speaking  with  them  through  the  light-boles  in  the 
tent;  but  theeo  manifestations,  they  declared,  only  took  place 
when  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  polluted  by  other  men." 
("Siquidem  eorum  inulti  hermaphroditae  sunt.  Adeo  foedi 
sunt,  ut,  quundo  aliquid  ex  magica  eorum  arte  facere  rolunt 
quemcunquc  qui  iis  obviam  ht,  vl  cogunt  ut  eos  poUuat.") 

Abul-faraj  continues,  and  says  that  "Chinghiz  Khan, 
having  heard  that  the  Chinese  possessed  idols  and  sacrificing 
priests,  sent  envoys  to  summon  some  of  these,  promising 
to  receive  them  honourably.  When  they  arrived  he  ordered 
them  to  have  a  discussion  with  the  Earns,  When  the 
priests  had  spoken  and  read  out  of  their  book  called  Nuni, 
the  Earns  were  discomfited,  fur  they  were  of  small  under- 
standing, and  thenceforward  the  reputation  of  the  sacrilicing 
priests  (i  e.  of  the  more  enlightened  Buddhists  of  China) 
among  the  Mongols  increased.  They  were  ordered  to  nuikc 
Bome  images  and  statucji  such  as  they  tuade  nt  homo,  and 
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iilao  lo  offer  sacrifices  and  offtTincja  as  tliey  were  accustomed. 
Allhoujjh  they  greatly  honoured  tbe  priests,  tlie  Mongols 
did  not  despise  the  Kams.  Both  of  them  were  tolerated  ; 
ono  did  not  abuse  the  other,"  says  our  author,  "  aa  is  tbe 
custom  among  ponple  who  have  sacred  writings  and 
prophets,  among  wbora  it  is  customary  for  each  person  to 
indulge  in  insults,  to  abuse  hia  neighbour  and  call  him  an 
infidel,"  He  also  tells  us  how  in  the  book  Num  just 
raontioned,  besides  profane  sentences  similar  to  those 
recorded  by  Saint  Gregory,  were  laws  of  great  excellence, 
I'X.  gr.,  violence  and  wrong-doing  were  forbidden  ;  evil  was 
not  to  be  returned  for  evil,  but  good.  The  smallest  animal 
was  not  to  be  killed  by  man,  not  even  bees  and  flies. 
Like  Pluto,  they  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  aoub, 
mid  that  the  spirits  of  good  and  upright  men  migrated 
after  death  into  the  bodies  of  kings  and  grandeea,  while 
those  of  evildoers  passed  into  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who 
duly  suffered  torture  and  were  killed.  The  latter  also 
passed  into  the  bodies  of  animals-  ^yhen  i 
flesh  for  the  priests  to  eat,  tbey  inquired  i 
been  killed  purposely  for  them  or  had  be«n  bought  i 
market-place  :  if  the  former,  they  would  not  eat  it  (Bar- 
Ilebraeus- Abul-faraj,  Chron.  Syr.,  451-2),  Speaking  of 
Bokhara,  Juveni  soys  its  name  is  derived  from  bokhiir, 
a  name  which  the  TJighur  and  Chinese  idolators  give  to  their 
temples  (D'Ohsson,  i,  229,  note). 

Let  us  now  revert  and  complete  the  acfnal  historv 
of  the  Uighurs.  It  would  Beem  that  during  the  long 
struggle  between  the  Emperor  Khubilai  and  his  rival  Kaidu 
for  supreme  authority  among  the  Mongols,  the  Uigbur 
chiefa  were  at  last  disappropriated  from  tlieir  old  territory 
at  Bishbaligb  and  Karakhojo,  but  they  continued  to  rula 
as  feudatories  of  the  Chinese  emperors  in  the  oasis  of  llami, 
which,  in  fuel,  remained  in  their  bands  for  about  two 
centuries,  as  we  shall  now  see. 

At  the  end  of  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  dynasty,  the  prince 
of  the  Uighurs  who  reigned  over  the  district  of  JIami  was 
Is'a-hu-li.      He  had  also  the  title  of  Su-wang    (Prince   of 
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Su).  When  he  died  liis  brother  An-k'o-l'ie-murli  Biicceeded 
him  ("  Hial.  des  Miuga,"  bvDela  Alurre,  154;  B re tstlm eider, 
ii,  177).  The  Ming  emperor  Huiig-nu,  having  obtHined 
the  ulIegiaDce  of  the  Uighurs,  established  military  atations 
in  An-ling,  A-du-an,  K'ii-sien,  etc. 

An-k'o-t'ie-nuirh  was  well  disposed  towards  China,  and 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  emperor,  who  arrived  in  1403  and  took 
190  horses  as  tribute.  He  also  sold  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment 4,710  horses  from  Humi.  In  1410  he  again  sent 
tribute,  and  the  Emperor  Yung-Io  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  Chung-shnn-wang  (Faithful  and  Obedient  Prince),  and 
gave  him  a  golden  seal  ("Histoire  de  la  Dynastie  des 
Mings,"  by  De  la  Marre,  156  ;  Bretschii eider,  id.,  180). 
The  next  year  An-k'o-t'ie-murh  was  poisoned  by  the  Mongol 
Ehan  Gur-li-cii'i  (Uretschneider,  id.).  He  was  succeeded 
by  hia  nephew  T'o-t'o,  who  hud  spent  hts  youth  in  China 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  wbo  inherited  his  father's 
title.  In  140*3  a  Chinese  military  station  (Wei)  was 
establiahed  in  Hami.  This  was  apparently  resented,  for 
we  read  that  T'o-t'o  was  ill-disptised  towards  China  and 
oftended  the  emperor's  envoys,  betides  which  he  was  given 
to  drinking  and  negleeted  his  government.  His  people 
accordingly  rebelled.  The  emperor  sent  an  officer  to  warn 
him,  but  before  the  latter  reached  Hami,  T'o-t'o  had 
died.  This  was  in  14IU.  (De  la  Marre,  174  ;  Brftschneider, 
op.  cit.,  181.)  His  cousin  T'u-li-fie-murh  succeeded  him 
with  the  Chinese  title  of  Chung-i-wung  (Faithful  and 
Kighteous  Prince).  He  died  in  1425.  De  la  Murre  calls 
him  his  brother  by  a  concubine,  and  says  that  he  was  given 
a  seal  and  IeIt«rB  patent  confirming  him  for  life  in  the 
government  of  Hami,  and  he  was  very  faithful  to  his 
BUierain  (Bretschneider,  id. ;  De  la  Marre,  id.). 

In  the  year  1414,  and  therefore  during  his  reign,  the 
Ohinese  emperor  Chiii-tsau  sent  one  of  his  officers  named 
Chin-ching  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  country  of 
tlighur.  Viedelou  says  that  on  his  return  he  reported  that 
the  country  was  laid  waste.  lie  then  proceeds  to  give  us  some 
further  details  about  it,  apparently  from  the  relation  of  this 
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traveller.  He  tells  us  Kiao-ching  (i.e.  Kao-cbaiig),  the  capital  1 
of  Uijjhur,  was  1,840  geonietriciil  paces  in  circuit,  and  wa«  1 
surrounded  with  walls.  In  the  royal  audience  chamber  J 
was  painted  Ghai-king,  king  of  Lu,  interrogating  CoufuciuA.  I 
The  officers  of  the  country  were  much  like  those  of  OhiitB.  I 
There  were  eighteen  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  forty-six  forta  I 
with  garrisons.  The  marriage  and  funeral  customs  of  the  I 
people  were  like  those  of  China,  while  their  olher  mannera  J 
and  cnstoma  were  like  those  of  the  Tartars  (i.e.  the  Mongols).  1 
The  men  were  dressed  like  the  barbarians  and  the  women  I 
like  the  Chinese.  Both  sexea  wore  their  hair  plaited  and  I 
falling  down  behind.  In  their  carriage,  height,  and  air  they  I 
resembled  Coreans.  They  had  projecting  eyes  and  long  I 
noses.  They  wore  brocaded  and  embroidered  gowns.  Tha  I 
women  wore  oiled  caps.  Their  land  was  elevated,  stoujr  I 
and  sandy,  but  bore  all  kinds  of  grain  except  earrazia,  1 
abounded  in  fruits,  and  the  silkworm  also  flourished  there;  I 
80  did  the  vine,  and  tliey  made  wine  there.  One  kind  ot  1 
tree  bore  a  fruit  like  a  cocoon,  which  produced  a  very  dae  I 
and  whit«  fibre  called  l/iielie,  whence  they  made  clothes  which  I 
they  sold.  They  also  had  a  kind  of  cotton,  which  was  very 
heavy,  and  called  by  the  Chinese  ho-tsaii-mien,  i.e.  fire 
cotton.  Asbestos  is  doubtless  meant.  They  also  had  in 
their  country  both  red  and  white  rock  salt,  and  u  tree 
called  yam-Ill,  producing  very  sweet  honey  (id.,  139). 

On  the  death  of  Tuli-limur  the  emperor  nominated  his 
son  Bu-da-she-li  as  Chung-ahun-wnng,  but  owing  to  his 
minority  T'o-buan-fie-murh,  a  brother  of  Tuli-timur,  was 
associated  with  him  with  the  title  of  Chun-i-wang.  The 
latter  died  in  14^7.  His  son  T'o-t'o-l'a-murh  succeeded 
him  in  his  office,  but  died  shortly  after.  Du-da-she-li  also 
died,  whereupon  the  hitter's  son,  Dao-wa-da-she-li,  became 
tlie  ruler  of  Hami  with  the  title  of  Chung-shun- wang. 
These  princes  had  alt  sent  their  animal  tribute  to  China. 
Under  Dao-wa-da-she-li's  reign  Ye-niu  Khan  of  the  Kal- 
muks  twice  took  Ilumi,  and  made  Dao-wa-da-she-li's 
mother  and  his  wives  prisoners.  This  was  in  14i0  and 
1445.      Duo-wa-da-she-li  died   in   14o7.      His  brother  and 
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eucoenaor,  Buliego.  reigned  until  14G0,  and,  aa  he  died 
vitbout  lettving  a  son,  his  tootiier,  Nu-weo-da-she-li,  took 
charge  of  the  regency.  The  people  could  not  agree  upon 
a  successor,  nor  ctmld  they  tolerate  a  woman  to  govern 
them,  so  that  in  14(i3  disturbances  broke  out,  and  she  was 
ohliged  to  retire  to  Ku-yii,  a  city  about  lOO  H  north  of 
Tij-raen-hien,  North  latitude  ;j9°  {IJretachnoidur,  181). 

Inl4r2Ba-ta-murh,agrund-ncpliewof  T'o-huan-t'ie-murh, 

18  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  rule  aa  governor  over 
the  dititrict  of  Ham!,  but  he  died  the  same  year,  and  hts  sou 
Han-ch'en  (called  Ilan-n  by  De  la  Marra)  asked  to  be  given 
the  Lieutenancy,  but,  according  to  De  la  Marre,  without 
teaX  authorily  (De  la  Marre,  -355;    B re tschn eider,  181). 

Thereupon  AH,  chief  of  Turfau,  declared  himself  Sultan, 
suddenly  arrived  before  HamJ,  plundered  the  city,  captured 
the  golden  eeal  granted  by  the  Chinese  emperor,  and 
carried  off  the  princeas  dowager  already  named,  leaving 
his  brother-in-law  Yalan  in  eomraand  of  the  place  (De  la 
Uarre,  355;  Bretschneider,  181).  The  Chinese  military 
station  was  then  transferred  to  the  newly-built  city  of 
Ku-yii.     In    1473    the   Chinese   emperor    ordered   Li-wen, 

ho  commanded  the  troops  in  Su-chuu,  to  raise  troops 
in  the  districts  of  Ch'i-ghur  and  Ilandung,  among  the 
He-ko-li  and  other  tribes,  and  to  march  against  All. 
They  advanced  as  far  aa  Balunggirh  {40°  North  latitude, 
between  Kia-yu-kuan  and  Ilami^,  hut  did  not  venture  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  returned,  and  the  tribes  of  Uighur 
•lid  Me-ko-li  (?llerkit)  wore  also  transferred  to  Ku-yu  (id,). 

Hami  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ruler  of  Turfan  for 
nine  years,  when,  in  1482,  Iljiii-oh'on  (already  named) 
transferred  his  residence  to  Ku-yii,  rallied  the  troops  of 
Ch'i-ghur  and  Handung,  and  bis  own  TTighurs,  numbering 
nltogetber  about  10,00(}  men,  suddenly  surprised  Humi. 
Yalan,  who  commanded  them,  fled,  and  Han-ch'en  reoccupied 
bis  old  capital  and  again  look  up  his  residence  there.  The 
delighted  emperor  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General  (De  la  Marre,  380).  In  the  year  1188  Ilan-ch'ea 
WftB  given  the  titlo  of  Prince  of  Chung-sung. 
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Sultan  AH  of  Turfaii  died  in  1478,  and  waa  succeeded  by  1 
A-hei-ma,  who  in  1488  or  1489  appeared  before  Harni,  | 
and,  under  pretence  of  proposing  a  marriage  with  Han-  1 
ch'eu's  daughter,  enticed  him  out  and  killed  him.  After  J 
this  A-hei-nia  took  possession  of  Hami  {De  la  Marre,  401;  I 
BrelBchneider,  182),  hut  ha  presently  surrendered  it  again.  1 
Han-ch'en's  successor  was  Shan-ba,  a  descendant  of  T'o-t'o'«  J 
nephew,  hut,  having  foiled  to  pay  the  sums  he  had  under-  ] 
taken  to  do,  A-hei-nia  once  more  occupied  Hami  and  took  I 
Shan-ba  prisoner.  This  was  in  1493  (De  la  Marre,  410;  j 
Bretachn eider,  182).  A-hei-ma,  encouraged  by  his  success,  I 
made  an  attack  upon  Shu-chau  and  compelled  the  district  li 
of  Han-tung  to  recognize  him.  The  emperor,  having  heard  1 
of  this,  ordered  the  Iroops  of  Ku-yii,  Ch'ighiii,  and  Hantung  1 
to  march  upon  him  under  the  general  Pen-thsin.  Tb*  1 
different  contingents  joined  each  other  under  cover  of.l 
B  great  storm  of  snow  and  rain,  and  Hami  was  surprised^  I 
Talan,  its  governor,  fled.  I 

Two  years  later  A-hei-ma  submitted,  and  sent  baokfl 
8han-ba,  who  was  reappointod  Prince  of  Chung-sung  witk  I 
the  military  government  of  Hami.  This  was  in  1495 
(Do  la  Marre,  414-15  ;  Brefachneider,  loc.  cit.).  He  died 
in  1505,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bai-ya-dsi,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan.  He  was  an  incapable  ruler, 
and  in  1513  Sullan  Manaur  of  Turfan  occupied  Hami,  and 
finally  put  an  end  to  a  stale  and  a  dynasty  with  a  very 
long  and  remarkable  history,  which  was  the  only  com- 
munity which  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Mongols 
that  managed  to  survive  so  long. 
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Art.    XXX. — The  Syro- Armenian  Dialed.     By  D.  S. 

Margoliouth. 

That  Armenian  was  at  one  time  written  in  Syriac  characters 
is  asserted  by  writers  on  Armenian  antiquities,  of  whom  one, 
Indjidjean,  whose  work  appeared  at  Venice  in  1835,^  says : 
"We  hear  that  even  to  this  day  Armenian  books  are 
occasionally  found  written  in  Syriac  letters ;  and  Simon 
Assemani,  one  of  the  professors  at  Padua,  assured  us  that 
he  had  seen  such  a  MS."^  It  is  unfortunate  that  Indjidjean 
gives  no  further  information  about  this  MS.,  for  in  no  other 
work  that  is  easily  accessible  does  it  seem  possible  to  find 
out  anything  about  either  the  method  of  transliteration  or 
the  dialect  of  Armenian  that  is  so  written.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  MSS.  of  this  character  are  either  wholly 
unknown  hitherto  in  Europe,  or,  at  any  rate,  concealed; 
and  I  am  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  the  fact  that, 
although  the  last  few  yeai-s  have  produced  a  copious 
literature^  on  the  origin  of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  none 
of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  to  it  have  taken  any 
notice  of  Syro- Armenian  MSS.  Since  some  of  these  authors 
argue  on  a  2)f*iori  grounds  that  the  Armenians  must  have 


*  Vol.  iii,  p.  71,  note. 

'  The  words  are :   jnpn^    qJf/h    fihphfih    mhubiul      4k**lJ^*''3    Jtsq 

||Ai/#rt»    uBuuuJlub^* 

'  Harouthiuneants,  2mf»'j'*3  f-f'pgl^y'^^^f  1892;  Daghavareany\)^ttra.fvc49£ 
^uy  uttutt/tjf  Vienna,  1895;  Dashean,  |\^^m'/'6  Jtt  «^<v/  ^'inua.nnw 
pbaaU  tlpufj ,  Vienna,  1898.  Copious  lists  of  earlier  literature  are  given  by 
the  first  two  of  these  writers. 
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used  the  Phoenician  alphabet  between  the  time  when  they  1 
employed  Cuneiform  and  the  invention  of  their  own  alphabet,  ] 
they  could  scarcely  Lave  neglected  the  practical  light  which  - 
the  Syro-Arraenian  writing  throws  on  the  applicability  of  1 
the  Semitic  alphabet  to  Armenian,  bad  it  been  known  to 
them.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  believe  that  the  subject  ] 
of  the  present  paper  is  new,  or,  at  any  rate,  nearly  so.  I 

The  MS-  on  which  tbia  article  is  based  is  the  property   j 
of  ProfesHor  Rendel  Harrib,  to  whose  skill  the  recovery  (rf  1 
many  unique  texts  is  due.     It  professes  to  be  a  translation 
of   the    Syro-Arabic   glossary  of    Bar    Bahliil,   but    is    In 
reality    a    compilation  of    the    glossaries    of    Bar    AH,    Bar    | 
Bahlul,  and   others,  with    Armenian    ordinarily  snbstitut«d 
for  the  Arabic.     Professor  Rendel  Harris  most  generously 
lent  the  MS.  to  the  editora  of  the  Theiinityiis  Si/riacus,  aai    . 
also  gave  them  permission  to  publish  a  description  of  it.  I 

Few  SISS.   are  so  well   supplied   with   dates   and   other  1 
information.     At  the  beginning  of  every  letter  the  scribe  j 
gives  year,  month,  and  day  of  writing;   and  at  the  end  of  1 
the  MS.  he  gives  a  series  of  subscriptions  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  <J 
and    Armenian.      He    commenced    writing    in     Ilul,    1969 
(16o7  A.D.),  and   finished   in  Ab,   1972   (1660  a.d.).     His 
name  was  Ephraim,  son  of  Joannes  of  "the  blessed   Castra 
of  Vnn  called   Dair  Abi  Ghalib,'  also  called  the  region  of 
Gargar  in  the  locality  of  Claudia."     The  work  was  written 
in  the  Monastery  of  Mar  Abhwi ''  called  Baird  d'  sehlatka. 
It    was  written    for  the   use  of  Rabbdn  ILibib,  a  monk  of 
Edessa.      The   scribe   adds   that,  not  being   a   professional 
scribe,  he  has  made  havoc  with  the  work. 

Although  the  various  subscriptions  cover  two  folio  pages, 
the  scribe  is  not  apparently  the  same  as  the  translator,  and 
the  Armenian  trauslatiou  of  Bar  Buhlul  must  have  beeu 
made  before  1658,  though  bosv  long  before  cannot  be 
precisely  determined.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  our 
copy  records  varianis,  such  as  refer  only  to  the  orthography 
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of  Armenian  words,  and  imply  the  existence  of  several  MSS. 
of  the  Armenian  edition.     The  following  are  examples : — 


I'-ib.  Gloss  on   -m.mnift'^n]   {iifiavpiaaii), 

i.e.  ™^i/.l. .  ill  (iiioliier  copy  u-^-Lf-ij  jiu-g—  —.  *fi  -.tul.^/., 
where  the  variety  of  reading  can  only  refer  to  the  spelling 
of  the  Armenian  word  for  'eye.' 

206.  Imao  1  1°^:^  ''^ 

i.e.  (ni.  iMfuilfuai,  in  another  copy  ^ii.  lyufy-fui  (OA.  ■yw^iuu^)- 
The  variety  of  reading  here  reft-ra  to  tho  representation  of 
the  letter  If  ■ 

I'^Oa.  eK}(eov  is  interpreted  in  Syriac  tOMj  'n  Armenian 
IlKl'  ^''^  variant  }y^.  i.e.  l/np^iu ,  in  another  copy  ^npiuM. 
The  first,  which  means  '  pour  out,'  is  right. 

146a.  \  V;^ii^  )aA]  ^yA  '°^i  •  ]^fef^'s  Q2i1  cuau* 
Opl0 

i.e.  Aati^liji  fipttb^  bpliaaM  Jpifipm  With  a  Tarious  reading 
i^fiit^,  the  passage  being  rendered  in  one  copy  'ashes 
covered  their  faces,'  in  the  otLor  '  [they]  covered  their 
faces  with  ashes.' 

The  new  Annenian  for  '  stepmother '  is  ^-pp  Ji^jp  '  spurious 
mother,'  and  this  is  represented  by  the  second  of  these 
renderings.  The  first  [a.^pJ^p  may  be  either  a  corruptioD 
of  the  same  word,  or,  less  probably,  a  dialectic  form  of  it. 
It  will  be  seen  below  that  -y  is  olioost  Invariably  reduced 
to  iMi  in  SA.  '.Stepmother'  is  a  mistake  for  'mother-in- 
law';  but  these  relationships  are  often  confused. 
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H3ft.  ffnartiein;   is  intprpret«d  in   Syriao  '),'-.'^*  1*3lp  i  io 
Armenian   . qq ^  T  o]lS)  »ji-Jl«J.  .      Hero  the  difference    of 

reading  recorded  (.■oncerns  the  Armenian  equivalent  for  the 
Syriiic  'liver,'  and  (as  elsewhere  in  the  M.S.)  two  foreign 
words  appear  to  have  been  found  in  different  copiea — one 
the  Persian  _;^-,  the  other  the  Arabic  <~-.^. 

These  exumplea  will  be  Buffii;ierit  to  show  that  the  copy 
followed  by  Ephraim,  son  of  John,  had  been  made  from 
a  collation  of  different  copies.  The  people  for  whose  benefit 
the  translation  was  made  were  probably  inhabitants  of  the 
region  between  Jlaktiyah  and  Samaat,  wliero  Syrians  and 
Armenians  live  together.'  The  translation  bus  preserved  for 
U9  a  considerable  monument  of  tlie  Armenian  dialect  spoken 
in  that  region  in  the  seventeenth  contnry,  and  probably 
earlier.  Its  character,  as  will  be  seen,  approaches  that 
of  the  Polish  Armenian,  which  is  not  otherwise  known  as 
u  literary  dialect.  Those  who  study  the  Modern  Armenian 
dialects  become  speedily  convinced  that  their  relation 
In  the  literary  language  is  not  so  much  that  of  dangblera 
as  of  nicKH — i.e.,  they  spring  from  parallel  dialects, 
and  hence  retain  forms  that  are  older  than  some  which 
the  literary  dialect  employs.  For  'to  happen'  the  literary 
language  has  lidiidiiiitn,  the  Syr.-Arm.  /iiiii//ii/iiii,  which  seems 
to  be  the  Sanskrit  MHipnilye,  s'lwpm/,  Kampiilti ;  and  if  this 
be  so,  the  order  of  the  radicals  which  are  transposed  in 
OA.  is  preserved  in  SA.  Tlie  OA.  tlinliiitimi,  'an  enemy,' 
has  long  been  recoguiiied  to  be  borrowed,  through  the 
Persian,  from  the  Sanskrit  dur-maiias ;  the  form  iiis/imaii 
(spelt  Vrtanj^  or  ^ft»ri 7 )  is  found  not  only  in  SA.  but 
also  in  popular  songs  taken  down  in  Armenia.^  The  OA. 
hrenhtak,  'angel,'  is  known  to  be  borrowed  from  an  ancestor 
of  the  Persian /nWi/fl/j  J  in  SA.  'angel'  is  regularly  _^W-(/(M\ 
A  participle  in  man,  of  which  examples  will  be  collected 
below,  seems  to  be  of  high  antiquity.  The  SA.  form  of 
the  verb  'to  be '  uiq^mi_  seems  to  stand  between  OA. 
hnaih^f^  and  MA.  fiiv^'u 
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The  present  papers  will  consist  (1)  of  some  texts  with 
tmnsliteratioD  and  translation  ;  a  photograph  of  a  page  is 
appended,  to  enable  the  reader  to  test  the  \Yritcr'8  accuracy; 
(2)  of  an  account  of  the  system  of  transliteration,  which, 
as  will  appear,  is  not  free  from  cnmptication ;  the  expression 
of  thirty-eight  letters  by  twenty-two,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  by  seventeen,  is  no  eitsy  tuskj  (3)  of  a  sketch  of 
the  grammar,  A  aeries  of  papers  by  Hanusz  in  Tola,  i-iii 
of  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal  are  a  vultiable  guide  to 
the  student  of  the  Polish  Armenian  dialect;  but  this 
careful  writer  goes  no  further  thau  the  sound-lore.  Beaidea 
this  aeries  there  is  little  in  any  language  but  Armenian 
which  can  be  uaed  for  the  study  of  the  dialects.  A  fore- 
most place  ia  occupied  by  the  critical  grammar  of  Arsen 
Aidynean  (two  volumes,  Vienna,  186t>),  which  deals  mainly 
with  the  Constantinople  dialect.  The  two  dictionaries 
published  at  Venice  of  Modern  Armenian  into  Ancient 
(1809)  und  Ancient  Armenian  into  Modern  (18G5)  have 
also  been  of  great  service;  the  utility  of  the  latter  ia 
greatly  increased  by  its  giving  Turkish  us  well  as  Armenian 
equivalents  in  their  Armenian  dress.  Of  other  publiuations 
I  may  refer  to  the  chrestomathy  of  Modern  Armenian 
passages  published  by  Yonanean  (Vienna,  1898).  M.  Duval'a 
edition  of  Bar  Bahlul  has,  naturally,  been  collated  through- 
out with  the  manuMcript  dictionary,  and  has  boen  of  the 
greatest  uae.'  I  must  alao  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help 
I  have  received  from  Mr,  Conybeare,  and  Mr.  Essayan  of 
Kew  College. 

'  In  rare  catws  M.  Dnial's  rendiagi  can  be  coirected  Fcum  ttliii  Armenimi  Ciypj  ^ 
iatialOSi, li  ■ra66iTtt,  fipliTig  ^/i^pu/iipai  tCtuptatup  4U,  luqtlj  (iti- 
^mptmpni.pi  givra  tile  right  reading  *JL11  Ai;iJtAL\  "(tainst  M.  Dmal'a, 
OnliiiBrity  the  tmnalaD'on  ia  cliaractenied  hf  b  Bort  of  stupidity  that  would 
•ftoaiih  eafcme  wli.i  was  not  tamilinr  witli  the  whys  ot  Eiisi«ni  ^ammuTian.^ 
and Hboliiuti:  /ira*oiia.|.  llSA.ii  remlerod  mni^p  (itiS^  ■(■ivemf.'  .  .V*^  ^ 
boiug  miaread  k^  *aCT) ;  ixeiriB,  l(i6/(,  in  reudBrHl  \LL ,  pb^^t,^  ilit 
^^^(•)  'fig-tree';  ]0OI  i"  gi'eo  tlie  moiining  "be  talked,'  the  Arobio 
k^i»-  j^y>J   being  reodered  I^iui^im    ^Lpni.gb^ ,  Ote  writer  DuslaUng 
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113S.  JitraTtKO'i   is   interpreted  in    Syriau  l,aD>  lols  .  ia 


Armenian  lOa^. 


Here  the  difference    of 


reading  recorded  concerns  the  Armenian  equivalent  for  the 
Syriac  'liver,'  and  (as  elsewhere  in   tlie   MS.}    two  foreign] 
words  appear  to  have  been  found  in  different  copies — one  ] 
the  Persian j*V .  tl'^  other  the  Arabic  < 

These  examples  will  be  sufEfient  to  show  thut  the  copy  I 
followed  by  Kphraim,  son  of  John,  had  been  made  from  [ 
a  coUation  of  different  copies.     Tlie  people  for  whose  bene&t  i 
the  translation  was  made  were  probably  inhabitunts  of  the 
region  between  Malatiyah  and  Samaat,  where  Syrians  and 
Armenians  live  together.'     The  translation  has  preserved  for  i 
us  a  considerable  monument  of  the  Armenian  dialect  spoken 
in    thut    region    in   the  seventeenth  cenlury,  and   probably 
earlier.      Its   character,    as    will    be   seen,    approaches    that  1 
of  the  Polish  Armenian,  which  is  not  otherwise  known  t 
a  literary  dialect.     Those  who  study  the  Modern  Armenian 
dialects    become    speedily     convinced     that     their     relation  \ 
to  the  literary  language  is  not  so  much  that  of  daughten 
as    of     nieCKS — i.e.,    they    spring     from    parallel     dialect^   I 
and   hence   retain   forms   that  are  older  than  some   which 
the  literary  dialect  employs.     For  '  to  happen '  the  literary 
language  has  /itiiidi/Hm,  the  Syr.-Arm.  /iiiiii/iitiiii,  which  seeius 
to  be  the  Sanskrit  sainpadye,  simijujii,  xnmptilti;   and  if  this 
be   so,    the  order  of  the  radicals   which   are   transposed   in 
OA.  is  preserved  in  SA.      The  OA.  l/i^^/mam,  'an  enemy," 
has   long   been    recognized    to    be    borrowed,    through    the 
Persian,   from    the    Siinskrit  dur-maiim ;    the   form   tuslnnan 
(spelt     <j^«n'^  or  ^OaoD    is   found   not  only   in    SA.    but 
also  in  popular  songs  taken  down  in  Armenia.*     The  OA. 
hre^htnh,  'angid,'  is  known  to  be  borrowed  from  an  ancestor 
of  the  Persian /rw/i/n A ;  in  SA.  'angel'  is  regularly ^/"'iA^ffi. 
A   participle  in  iiinii,  of    which   examples  will  be  collected 
below,  seems  to  be  of   high  antiquity.      The  SA.  form   of 
the   verb   'to   bo '   m^<i>"«^   seems   to   stand    between    OA. 
A-t_".l/i^  and  MA.  ,.it«'c 
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-  •  *  .y*^  fO'l?   lOmpZo  'rijoi   p->1o  ilioi  ^o  o£a^ 
Tbanslttekation. 

^"f'l^  Til''''  '     "C   4"'/'7^"'   •.nuubfi  nffpjfi  pbpiu   ^pur   tfpnqfOi 

a^p^   Xu,>fu,i.mp    b//.t<^l:    b   f"fj;J^    u.[uppu>u._p  /.l^  •uu.tt. 
^-ytp    "•-    {"V?^    """    P'"-kP    -^     j:^^^pkf     fpnq^l,    np     tu 

pt  pinfoi/ui  ^p^PP  "AJrA-  JmprffnT  Mm^lrp  ^uifni^np  ui^iXa$.u 
fnum  of-^^itp :  Pu,iu,unJt,  »t  jofl  .^mpnL.  u.^-^/,  np  f^piig^ 
U>u  pOLlupBi.  :  n..Jl.2^  Iflit.f.J'  mJkli  vOLpp  ^aipiuigqhnJL  np 
P^y  f^ifUb  np  UiMpif-uAi  t-nt-i^fib  niytp"P  pUpub  Jaiijiu*-np 
Iwjft/tt'^l  ^nfm-t,  ufu-ipt  \\umnt.ai^  n^J/i  [,p[i  XLp  un^pp 
lP«^,  fpbjf.  mu  pnu{up  Jj^  wupp  Jlip^  r.-Y^^y"- 
<«£-  uu.-b^l..jn^  ^1.^  '^m.fu.p  ^(n.u.<^u.pf.p  n..  P^%u.u«Jl, 
ipnLh    Jh'^tlp    \'^u^Jiiliuipl;'y    *■».    ^XKfipfmainuui    tfhg    ^itipfip    nt, 

p^MliiHBittX   •na.pfi.      (Hargiual   correctioa    ll^lo   illol  io^ 

;*iOI  .}        l',«««u«»    mipp^    a.%    J-u,p^«i.-b    »p    limp^u,    ^n^pj}. 
pirpia    qpyi    J'mfimi.np    q^pnqpt  : 
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113/i.  i]TraTiic6^  is  interpreted  in   Syriau  ],aO;  loV?  ■   il 
Armenian  .qq^  T  old)  ^;.LjlA.      Here  the  diffi-reiice   of 

reading  recorded  concerns  the  Armenian  equivalent  for  the 
Syriao  'liver,'  and  (as  elsewhere  in   the  MS.)    two  foreign 
words  appear  to  have  been  found  in  different  copies — one  1 
tte  PersiaHjJ-w-,  the  other  the  Arabic  t^— -ji. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  copy  J 
followed  by  Ephraim,  son  of  John,  had  been  made  from 
a  collation  of  different  copies.  The  people  for  whose  benefit 
the  translation  was  made  were  probably  inhabitants  of  ihe 
region  between  Malatiyah  and  Samaat,  where  Syrians  and 
Armenians  live  together.'  The  translation  bos  preserved  for 
us  a  considerable  monument  of  the  Armenian  dialect  spokea 
in  that  region  in  the  seventeenth  ceulury,  and  probably 
earlier.  Its  character,  as  will  be  seen,  approaches  that 
of  the  Polish  Armenian,  which  is  not  otherwise  known  oa 
a  literary  dialect.  Those  who  study  the  Modern  Armeniaa 
dialects  become  speedily  convinced  that  their  relation 
to  the  lit«rary  language  ia  not  so  much  that  of  danghtirs 
as  of  nieces — i.e.,  tbey  spring  from  parallel  dialects, 
and  hence  retain  forma  that  are  older  than  some  which 
the  literary  dialect  employs.  For  '  to  happen '  the  literary 
language  has  liamlipim,  the  Syr.- Arm.  /ifitii/ii/im,  which  seems 
to  be  the  Sanskrit  H/impach/i,  stiitipad,  xduipolti;  and  if  this 
be  80,  the  order  of  the  radicals  which  are  transposed  in 
OA.  is  preserved  in  SA.  The  OA.  thxlmami,  'an  enemy,' 
has  long  been  recognized  to  be  borrowed,  through  the 
Persian,  from  the  Sanskrit  dur-maiiixn ;  the  form  iuslimati 
(spelt  <j^«n'^  or  _Sa«o2)  is  found  not  only  in  SA.  but 
also  in  popular  songs  taken  down  in  Armenia.*  The  OA. 
/ires/itiik,  'angi'l,'  ia  known  to  be  borrowed  from  an  ancestor 
of  the  Persian /Wa/i/nA ;  in  SA.  'angel'  is  regularly _A/vV(/(/A-. 
A  participle  in  iiimi,  of  which  examples  will  be  collected 
below,  seems  to  be  of  high  antiquity.  The  S.\.  form  of 
the  verb  'to  bo '  ••iqa!""L  seems  to  stand  between  OA, 
tqu/bf,^  and  MA.  i;it!»/_' 
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The  present  papers  will  consist  {1)  of  aome  texts  wiiK 
translileration  and  tranalution  ;  a  photograph  of  a  page  is 
appended,  to  enable  the  reader  to  teat  the  writer's  accuracy; 
(2)  of  an  account  of  the  svstem  of  transliteration,  which, 
as  will  appear,  is  not  free  from  coropiicntion  ;  the  expression 
of  thirty-eight  letters  hy  twenty-two,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  by  seventeen,  is  no  ebsy  task;  (3)  of  a  sketch  of 
the  gratntnar  A  series  of  papers  hy  Hanusz  in  vols,  i-iii 
of  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal  are  a  valuable  guide  to 
the  student  of  the  Folish  Armenian  dialect ;  but  this 
careful  writi-r  goes  no  further  than  the  sound-lore.  Besides 
this  series  there  is  little  in  any  language  but  Armenian 
which  can  be  used  for  the  study  of  the  dialects.  A  fore- 
most place  is  occupied  by  the  criticnl  grammar  of  Arseo 
Aidyceaa  (two  volumes,  Vienna,  IStJii),  which  deala  mainly 
with  the  Constantinople  dialect.  The  two  dictionaries 
published  at  Venice  of  Modern  Armenian  into  Ancient 
(1809)  and  Ancient  Armenian  into  Modern  {1S6-5)  have 
also  been  of  great  service;  the  utility  of  the  latter  is 
greatly  increased  by  its  giving  Turkisb  as  well  as  Armenian 
equivalents  in  their  Armenian  dress.  Of  olher  publications 
I  may  refer  to  the  chrestomathy  of  Modern  Armenian 
passages  published  byTouaneau  (Vienna,  1898).  M.  Duval's 
edition  of  Bar  Bahlul  has,  naturally,  been  collated  through- 
out with  the  manuscript  dictionary,  and  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use.'  I  must  also  grat-efully  acknowledge  the  help 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Conyheare,  and  Mr.  Essayan  of 
New  College. 

I  In  raro  vwoa  M.  Duvul'a  readings  fun  be  correoled  from  this  AimBnian  copj ; 

ii"ri."'/'"'-/'*  P''**  '*'*  "B^'  teadiog  m-J^W  /jxJt*ll  sgainst  M.  DutoI's. 
l^Jniilinrilj  the  trandation  is  chiiriicleri!:p"l  by  a  sort  of  atupidity  Ihnt  wonid 
uloDuh  unjooe  irho  n:ns  niH  fnmilinr  with  the  frays  of  Emt^ni  gmmmnrians 
nml  •choKiiela:  inoKaiiiBri.  1 18&.  is  wniierrjd  uin..^  pihj.  •  pivc  niv,'  .  ,\»-<  gi 
hning  Dtigrpail  «x-^  >SOI ;  t^Birit,  t05<f,  a  reudKred  \Ll  ,  pit^lf,  (fnr 
P^^fi)  'Hg-tTM':  |00I  is  gi'en  tlie  meaning  'hs  ulked.'  thu  Ambic 
'iJ**-  ^^'j*^   hfinj  [cndcred   l/ui^ui     ^t.pnt.gbg ,  the  wril«r  miitnking 
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Thanslatio.v.  I 

'I  have  writteii  this  Lexicon   for  the  sake  of  Rabbaa  I 

irubib  of  Urfab,  our  spiritual  son  :  whoso  reads  and  learns,  I 

implore   mercy  on   the  soul  of  the  writer,  and  remenibep  1 

[him  in]  his  holy  Eucharist;  may  be  God  will  have  mercy  1 

on  the  sinner  Ephraiui.     0  my  dear  brethren,  whenever  ys  ] 

Inok  at  and  read  this  book,  do  not  blame  the  writer,  for  ] 

I  am  not  a  profeiisional  scribe,  bat  grovel  at  the  feet  of  the  1 

learned :  neither  say  that  the  writing  is  bad :  I  am  left,  an  I 

aged  man,  but  the  light  of   ray  old  ej'ea  failed.      I   who  j 

wrote  this  book  was  a  man  of  77  years.     I  pray  all  blesaed  I 

readers,   whenever   they  read  and  study,   to   ask  mercy  Oil  ] 

the  soul  of  the  sinner  Ephraim;  may  bo  God  will  take  pity  1 

on  him  by  your  blessed  prayer.     I  wrote  this  dear  volume  J 

in  the   staircase  convent  of  Mar   Abhai,  in   the  year   1970  ] 

from  Alexander  and    670    [the    margin    adds    about    I900J  j 

of  Christ.      May  God  be  merciful  to  that  man  who  reads  j 

and  asks  mercy  for  the  sinful  writer  ! '  1 

Notes. 

The  writing  of  t.  to  represent  the  copulative  conjunction 
when  it  comes  before  a  vowel  is  taken  from  Alishan'a 
'Popular  Songs.'  Most  of  the  grammatical  peculiarities 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  third  part  of  this  paper,  and  need 
not  at  present  detain  us.  Thus,  the  word  uipipputui^  for 
tiqpuipp  will  meet  us  three  times:  as  illustrating  (1)  the 
almost  invariable  change  of  A  to  m  before  the  rough 
gutturals;  (2)  the  substitution  of  ^  for  ^  in  commoa 
words;  (3)  the  tennination  unu^,  which  resembles  •»fi_p  (of 
which  examples  are  given,  MAG.,  ii,  13),  and  is  very 
frequently  used.  The  plural  of  ^u/'Juila.  'a  priest'  is,  e.g., 
^u,^.JIiu7uip .  The  _p  of  this  form  counts  as  a  nominative 
sign,  and  disappears  in  the  other  cases.  In  line  3  lyiumiu. 
punf%fi  -1  is  the  nom.-accus.  plural  of  •yuiuiui^uif. ,  of  which 
the  genitive  would  be  iim-'Ti ,  as  in  ff-ui/.liin'hnt.ti  of  line  6. 
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The  MA.  rule  that  monosyllables  form  their  plural  by 
adding  Irp ,  polysyllables  by  adding  t»Ar^f,  requires  considerable 
modification  before  it  can  be  applied  to  SA.  In  line  6 
luniuMjoi  stands  for  funiuy  4**  It  seems  certain  that  in  this 
dialect  ui  is  substituted  for  t  in  the  3rd  person  singular 
of  all  verbs  in  which  it  ordinarily  ends  in  <••  Some 
examples  may  be  quoted — 

i.e.  ^ntXli  ^nL.  S^fuiu .     (0 A.  and  MA.  ^/«t  •) 


y  f      ikZy       *^       %.        %9    9^ 


rtKi  Uo  Q^:  1>QJ  ]r^] 


^i^ 


i.e.  ^fc  ^oiiLut  ^pai^iu*     (OA.  and  MA.  iltun.t;,) 

i.e.  lint,  piuquf     (OA.  and  MA.  puiqk*) 

The  word  [unitu  is  given  in  MAL.  as  a  Turkish  word 
(u^^y),  meaning  'easy*;  but  in  SA.  it  means  'ugly,  un- 
seemly.' This  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  f.  936,  where  it 
corresponds  to  the  Arabic  ^^^  :  ^a*utu  itutf.i^  tf.ut  [ip  mbu 
hzri-  Iwtfij'*'  *he  says  there  is  a  certain  chick  whose 
appearance  is  very  ugly.'  Later  on  );^.^*  is  glossed  /^n^ , 
and  likewise  ];^aV)  ^/f^a#  mbu ,  How  the  word  comes  to 
have  this  signification  is  not  clear. 

1-plrpp  '  writing '  is  plural  of  ^^^  • 

Similarly,  84c,  fplrpp  is  plural  of  fni^p  'water';  inpirpp 
of  inp  '  valley,'  96c ;  f-pfrpp  itself  occurs  97c,  where 
ypafifiariKo^  is  glossed  ^#f<.  f.put  a^uipunup  q-plrpp  'he  writes 
a  good  hand.' 
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With  the  phrase  Jh1,h  (for  Jhk;  see  MAL.)  ,nurff'J'^-"3^p 
compure  the  gloss  on  AsSo;  'I  slept,'  >a«;d))li9 ,  -_,- ■  '^j 
l;rfi[lD.  These  words  ^lu-jft^.  ^iT,  ^Iwjfr^  u.  clearly  represent 
a  compound  tense,  and  in  MAG.,  ii,  96  (note),  a  writer  of  the 
tweUth  century  is  quoted  for  ^u,^  jfiJ'iuglrp.  This  stands 
to  fiJ'ui'btuJ'  in  the  sarae  relation  as  t&iM-gbp  [•S  to  3umJ'. 

mqiu  is  the  u^ual  word  for  '  son '  in  SA. :  l;o  is  glossed  I 
mi>u ,  tpq^  ■  The  form  in  the  text  seems  to  be  a  compouad  , 
of  i»^  with  t/1  on  the  analogy  of  the  1st  imperfect  of  verba  ] 
in  iKiT.  I 

m^HiXnui .    The  SA.  for  '  eye '  seems  lo  have  been  very  1 
irregular,     p-*^  is  glossed  w^j   and  although  the  word  is  ] 
soroelimes  written  with  ^,  it  is  far  more  frequently  wriltea 
with  2.-      The  I'orm  here  is  compounded  with  u,  which  ia 
SA.   ia    practically   a    suffix   of    the   Ist   person.      In   99o 
-  .1 .".  Ar^*  is  rendered  '^•"g  m^L^u;  and  the  same  form  ia 
given  under  rn,t  ^y     V,/.*^    ^nui^mS-  ai^if,-    Apparently  I 
«.^»i.l,  ia  8inn;ular,  as  275i.  ^1.*   h./^'b   i^^ni^   If^c  ,,r.Jt,^,.f, 
'  it  resembles  a  bull's  eye ' ;    perhaps  ai^iAifi  is  the  plural 
of  this,  102rf,  a  drug  np  l/m.  fu^li  u,^Jbf!t,  '  with  whith 
they   paint   the  eyes';    of  m^Jlif,  the   genitive  would   be 
ui^aiiini..     Some  similar  forms  are  noticed,  MAG.,  ii,  414. 

uoAiin^atnil^  '  with  the  stairs  '  ia  instrumental  from 
uiMi'buinLJ.iin,  which,  from  the  gloss  on  ^A\»"im  ^g  know 
to  be  the  SA.  form  for  uw'hutnt.fa. 

inuat  =.  i^uf^.  In  MAG.,  ii,  23,  some  rather  complicated 
rules  are  given  for  the  use  of  the  article;  and  Armenian 
scholars  seem  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  import  of  this  ^ , 
which  Pakraduiii  (OA,  Grammar,  Venice,  1874,  pp.  (j--'2'i) 
clearly  regards  aa  the  sign  of  the  accusative,  whereas  in 
MAG.  this  view  is  branded  as  an  error.  In  SA.  an  •«  ia 
substituted  for  it,  and  tliis  clearly  represents  the  article. 
The  effect  of  this  affix  on  certain  forms  will  give  occasion 
for  some  observations. 
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^tAptTx  =  Ijiitbirtr.     Compare  the  glosses : 

X 

^(Lij)  oklLol :  ]  la] 

X  X 

And,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  e  conjugation  the 
1st  person  regularly  takes  /^  just  as  the  third  takes  m#* 
The  verb  &1t&i_  is,  as  appears  in  these  examples,  used  with 
Arabic  infinitives,  like  the  Turkish  c^^^^f ,  to  make  transitive 
verbs. 

ugutf^k  is  the  Turkish  <^0j.  The  Armenian  for  this  is 
i^Mt-gk .     In  MAL.  uihipfi  is  the  spelling  adopted. 

2. 

Story  of  Dinah,  f.  104rf. 

Jonui  u/funpinutptu  uttunjtU  'itatnaqkb  iiu$uatUiu  t  ptui^lfa  $uu 
tupfufibiu  P^n.^i.i^'b  /ft.  taofntUL.  Jhun  x  a.iniuu  tuu  tu^u^Lua 
LnMiiutaa^utKU   yntruuph    nu    tniuputL.    0-tun.utja-g   nu    ukugna  :     uttLutL. 

*  Dinah,  JacoVs  daughter.  "When  Dinah  was  born,  her 
mother's  brothers  took  and  cast  [her]  on  the  shore.  A  bird 
took  that  girl  (?)  and  carried  her  to  Egypt.  A  certain 
idolater  found  the  girl,  and  took  and  served  and  brought 
her  up.  The  girl  was  married  by  Joseph,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  other  children.' 

m^flt^ff'btu .  This  might  be  the  word  luq^filitul^li'b  given 
in  MAL.  (1865).  But  it  is  more  likely  that  some  words 
are  lost. 
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junywlui .  Perhaps  this  is  for  j-i^Ap  -  The  prepositwa 
J  only  survives  in  isolated  iiJioma  in  MA.,  but  is  sometimes 
employed  in  SA.;  106c,  .■iAiV>,^a.^Aj  t»  '^  fpt*  'he  drew 
roe  out  of  the  water  ' ;  ]  Orc,  ^oPjO'i  '^Qi  .  j  -  2!"^iy^3'"- 
^ni^nt^.  '^  iHip  ifinpui  'the  babe  leaped  in  iitcro  tnalrvi'; 
1171',  ^u.^  4Afc«  7-  ^ftpn,.ppru,  'it  is  good  for  food.'  -^-.1., 
according  to  MAL.,  is  obsolete  in  MA, 
m^[Aai .     Perhaps  this  is  corrupt. 

Ji%irff    for   i&^tujitjg  . 


r 


The  photographed  page  (f.  21  vcre,). 


iOQ^iiH]  -  etc. :  pwf'/r  '^Mjp .' 

Compare  the  gloss  21a,  "  io^io]  '  light  and  peace,'  fna 
otherwise  'vision  of  peace,'  pu.pL  ^l,„«,.p[A" ; 
in  the  next  gloss  lau  m.  paipfiuai .  Later  on  )l.h«  is  glossed 
puipni-ppb-  It  would  seem,  then,  that  p^ipl-  is  not,  as  at 
first   might   be   supposed,   a   mistake   for   •^•^p^   (cf,   'A\a, 

f'prjVlKO^,     iTni^paiuuilia     llip!(bg     ujuipff^lnL.      ^ui./iu^),     but     the 

SA.  for  '  peace.'  The  termination,  however,  seems  in- 
accurate. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  SA.  keeps  the  dipbthoDg  in  ^lyp 
(MA.  'i-'p),  whereas  in  most  words  it  is  reduced. 

-;■.■-*"■]  ,  etc. :  ^ltqj:u%u,fi .  Probably  this  is  to  be 
corrected  ^fi^J^lin^  {\  for  \).  This  word  is  the  plural 
of  the  participle  of   the  verb  •^L^'bf'i^.     That   a   participle 

'  The  Sjriac  irill  be  nbrid^,  as  il  Joes  uot  oncLtn  ihc  present  diMuuioa. 


— — <■  tisi-/^i>-ir 

<Ui.'i/.jU-,-»^...l.^:^' 
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in  tTiM/b  existed  in  SA.  is  clear  from  many  glosses.      Here 
we  may  give  a  few  of  them : — 


■]2>0p  ♦  ]<^>A^  {if-piTu/b ,  written),  1106. 
.)S£2£Q£)  :  ^M^l\2)  {^tugiTiub  ,  opened),  41c. 

^    y      9  f  T       ^  9  % 


Secondly,  polysyllables  in  SA.  often  form  their  plural  in 
1»lt ;  but  when  the  stem  ends  in  1»,  for  the  1»  of  the  termina- 
tion m  is  substituted.     Thus  : 

ifutpi^tt  'a  body';   plural  Jtup^mfi* 
^ou^u/ti  *  a  shepherd ' ;   plural  ^ufbmfi . 
ip  'a  horse*;   plural  i/ituUialf 

Thus  ^Ir^Jiuttmfi  is  SA.  for  ^b^lnui^  '  ridors,'  and  translates 
the  Arabic  *^^j.  The  singular  is  given  in  the  gloss  on 
VibOQ29  ^A^i/2u7r  (read  ^tr^iTui'b). 

That  the  Ist  person  of  the  present  of  the  e  conjugation 
takes  t  in  SA.,  has  already  been  seen ;  otherwise  the  verb 
(which  signifies  'I  increase,'  and  so  is  a  mistranslation) 
is  ordinary  MA.      The  word  for   'reward'    is  the  Arabic 


\^  loo)  :   fiu  ^iT. 

Whereas  in  ordinary  Armenian  we  have  nom.  e«,  ace.  2-w, 
for  *  I,'  '  me,'  SA.  usually  has  w,  s-e«.  Peculiar  forms 
of  the  pronouns  will  be  collected  in  the  grammar. 
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I^X]  ,  etc.  :   Jiti^  (unp^JfrJ'  l^fg  f  uff  ui/Sn^-      lunpHi[_  IS  MA. 

for  '  cock.' 
U^'l ,  etc.:   •l^pt.u.u.nJi, ,  bplin^u,.„li^„^-b. 

-\i^[  ■  nt.n.  ■•    uinLumi.,     ^urrjjilfbgtili.. 

IIHI :  Ji-r.f 

This  is  the  Arabic  JJU  . 


MA. 


•uuif.  ia  the  ordinary  spelling  of  i-jr  in  this  dialect.  «/> 
^(ru/1>  'which  upon  it'  is  perhaps  a  Syriaam.  The  word 
for  'ark'  is  the  Arabic  jjA;-fl, 

\\a[iuijliiut  stands  for  Jiu/ii^t^u^;  the  final  j  of  the 
diphthong  is  regularly  omitted  as  in  Polish  Armenian. 

IIom^  tSoZ  ^\s]  :  wflii'inu-j_  'a  sieve  for  meal,'  The 
translator  supposed  l'"^^*-"  to  be  a  gloss  on  ^o.s|. 

The  plural  of  ^mquip  is  ^u-quipt-f-  in  SA. :  the  />  ia  elided 
before  ■"  of  the  article.     This  means  'the  cities  of  Egypt.' 

Uosl :  ^i""  utuiLu.'bf,  '  many  camels.' 

Infra  ]^Vi .  is  glossed  -••ului  j  of  this  word  u,m>.m%{t  is  the 
plural.  It  is  the  Turkish  );0,  spelt  in  MA.  «t#.  The 
translator  thought  Uos)  a  second  plural  from  Jjl  'camels.' 
Hence  bis  addition  of  the  word  '  many.' 

iOQ^l ,  etc. :  .  .  Jf  (•<"Y^/>  t^-ifii^  pl.p,u%ui  fih^  uimWu  np 
filrtibu  Ifa-iai  '  do  not  bind  the  mouth  of  thy  ox  when  thou 
beatest  tlie  floor.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  letters 
*i,  t  ((/),  «  are  used  in  SA.  aa  though  they  were  pronominal 
Euflixes.  The  imperative  of  (uny^^is  (ufym  (f.  81^).  Tables 
will  be  given  in  Chapter  III. 
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ioal  oii=)T .  etc. :   ir<im  y«./,£<«««i. 

.4X0]  •  etc.  :  tfpif  a/t  t(l-^f'  •/numpli  i/l^w  '  a  worm  which 
falls  ui>oii  wood,' 

4^j7i^  Stands  for  ^m.  +  (il'^'^f  •  In  the  next  chapter  it 
will  be  seen  thiit  HA.  substitutes  (r  for  ^  at  the  beginning 
of  many  words.  The  following  1  is  omil[«d  for  euphony, 
as  in  eome  other  words. 

w'V-v] :  ^ib^J.    OA.  ^^-4-lAJ  '  to  swallow.' 

In  many  other  verbs  of  thci  form  wl-bj',  the  SA.  dialect 
substitutes   m    for    &,    and    elides    the    ut  ■      So    tTuAuiJ    for 

Ibid.  4fiJni.i^f.il.  ^"•.^w  '  the  stripes  of  being  beaten.' 
lo  AVright's  "Apocryphul  Act«,"  p.  ^73,  the  word  pos 
occurs,  connected  with  Im!^.  It  is  to  be  explained  from 
this  Armenian  word. 

li^al :  umaipbg .  This  is  the  Arabic  j— «  '  to  be  patient ' 
with  an  Armenian  termination.  It  is  of  frequeut  occurrence 
in  the  text. 

)A^a|,  etc.:  fipuipi^l,  miutuibf-  hmilfUg  ^ti_  'a  train 
of  ciiraelB  covered  thee.'     The  first  word  is  the  Arabic  Xai. 

^QilQloa'l ,  etc. :  ^«»  -p  «pp«  ^^mbp  ..^  ^u.^  fi(i, 
^  tfu-n(>p  'a  wood  which  the  worm  does  not  eat,  and  is 
not  ignited  by  the  fire.'  ^/""J  i^iii  seems  lo  stand  for 
ihe  ablative  of  ^/'""i . 

ll£il:  ^«.«K- 

)lS|>     etc.  :      ^nt.ifiyb!(Jl>'b     ^L^gm^m     ^uJjini.'b     Jl^m     .»<- 

Jkf^  'a  monument  built  in  the  middle  of  the  road  or  column 
or  tull  obelisk,  erected  aa  a  sign  in  the  road.'  The  first 
word  is  clearly  foreign,  and  indeed  an  Arabic  diminutive 
C-3 ,  probably  from  jjJ  {Dozy,  b.t.).  The  word  sp^-lt 
p4i'ifiuA  (or  i/.uipu.ti)  is  the  OA.  .^^.^aili  '  a  monument.* 
91iB  third  synonym  is  the  OA.  ^^plinpnq_.    The  change 
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of    ^    into    u    soems    extraordinary :    iu   Armenian    writing    I 
ijue  would  suppose  that  ^  and  ^  had  been  confused.  1 

^i^i^gai  or  ^"i-yiBjiK.     The   verb   whence  this  word  ii    I 
derived  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  signifies  '  to  make.' 
In  269(1  ^'^'k  is  glossed  ^nt  ^/•t^u> .      In  946  a  ^g^nV.  is 
said  to  be  liujimfi  [.li^]    "/»    i"*-  ^tpw  /**/>    '  a  carpenter     ' 
who  makes  yokes.'      In  95?i  ^^piu  iTiu-.'bf.ii^li  '  make  a  seal.' 
Perhaps  the  word  should  be  spelt  ^myt^.     I  can  find  no     | 
trace    of    it    in     either    the    MAL.    or    the    OAL.       But    J 
Mr.  Essayan  tells  me  that  it  is  derived   from  ^n<._p  in  the    ' 
sense  of  'splendour,'  and  is  used  in  the  province  of  Moosh. 

"With  the  spellings  Ji^  and  Jil~r  compare  the  MA.  Jl^ 
and  Ji^.  MAL.,  364.  /J-^^^l  standK  for  p •^•(.^•hJf.l. ;  the 
double  consonant  resulting  from  the  assimilation  is  some- 
times expressed ;   so     .O-itrKn  for  pmb  •^li . 

pa,1iip  is  the  well-known  OA.  and  MA.  paipip  'high': 
it  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  this  form.  We  shall  see 
that  many  of  these  adjectives  in  p  undergo  some  change 
in  SA.    Tlie  form  is  used  in  VHspurakan  {Arnks,  lf*92,  p.  I'in).     ' 

A™,..*-  stands  for  MA.  »-«i«4-  {MAG.,  ii,  6(5).    Compare  lOt/, 

^ia")  ,  etc. :  "bft^mb  Ifl/bh'b  ^JpnCli  Jip    u,j,qjf,1,  np  piuuif,^^ 

lia.Jh{,  iBL  ilniifip .  '  They  made  a  sign  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.     A  place  where  a  king  or  vizier  arrives.' 

m^^  stands  for  «iA^:  the  plural  is  i—u-ihp.  The  SA. 
dialect  avoids  the  employmeut  of  A  before  q_  wherever 
possible. 

^m-l^  stands  for  ^m.  +  .^or/l  for  ^-4.1^  =  ^u,„uA/,  ■ 
Several  examples  will  be  collected  lower  down  of  displace- 
ment and  misplacement  of  the  aspirate. 

M' etc- :.?•"/' • 
JDOm|,  etc.:  ^<i>»> 

•mosl ,  etc. :  ^bpurqai  u>L  '^u.puiofk-n  •  The  first  of  these 
words    is  spelt    ^lupLquj  itx   MA.,   u-pbitaj   or  wphqu^   in 
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i^lidy  derived   by  Liigarde   {Arm.  'S/ud.)   fro 


the 


Syriac  UasI  ■ 

^aia]:  Xupinni^  blifiJ".     This  ia  the  Arabic  JjJ^, 
■LlAmal,  ttc. :   fS[.,pl,-h   uAnu-b   np   «;.<./3%   .ff.«-;,-,»uj 

The  verb  seems  to  be  the  Ar.-Pers.-Turk,  jji-iJ  with  an 
Amieniau  terminatioii.  The  fifth  meuning  given  by  Redhouse 
is  'aoolloctiouof  lun'3.'  The  Iransposition  need  not  surprise  ua. 

ibqnt-ai  seems  to  represent  u  locative  tormiaattoa,  of  which 
some  other  examples  occur. 

^aiiol  ■  iC'^p'^i'l-'f'.  This  stands  for  the  Arabic  <—— -Is' , 
and  means  'I  do  well.'  The  word  iCtaputittp  ia  used  in 
SA.  generally  in  the  sense  of  'good.' 

^  OOI  .»fm1 :  ^i^j  tlfiaia.  •  He  laugbed  at  me,' 
It  is  clear  from  these  exannples  that  the  Syro-Armenian 
dialect  contains  a  great  number  both  of  grammatical 
peculiarities  and  of  words  which  are  at  present  unregistered 
in  works  on  the  Armenian  langnage.  The  chief  of  these 
it  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  tUe  rest  of  these  articles,  to 
collect.  It  will  appear  from  the  following  table  that  tbough 
there  is  soiue  difficulty  in  transcribing  the  Syriac  into 
Armenian,  there  ia  none  whatever  in  retraiiscribing  the 
Armenian  into  Syriac;  and  since  the  words  in  their 
Armenian  dress  will  be  far  more  familiar  to  scholars  than 
they  could  be  in  any  other  garb,  the  Armenian  writing 
will  be  adopted  throughout,  except  where,  owing  to  ex- 
ceptional spelling,  the  Syriac  form  ought  to  be  recorded. 


II.  TRANSLITERATION. 

The  system  of  transliteration  illustrated  by  these  examples 
is  as  follows : — 
I  =  soft  breathiog ;  muter  lectionis  for  m . 

i  =  4- 
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VI  =  7.- 

w'  =  tf,  i_,  and    (^  indiacrimiDately.     In   transliterating 
Turkish  words  tlie  writer  sometimea  uses   \i   for  — . 

i  =  -• 

en  =  ^  J  mater  lectionis  for  t  sometimes. 

0  =  ^,  •-;  mater  lectiouis  for  >■>.• 

1  =x. 


1 


=  *. 


*•  ^  Ji  mater  lectionia  for  ^. 
tD=  f  and^  indiscriminately.^ 

i  =  L- 

iO  =  ^. 
J  =». 

•£D=  ^  and_^  indiscriminately. 
^  =  p  and  ^  indiscriminately.* 
^  =  f  ■ 
s  =  n  and  ^  indiscriminately. 


2.  —  I  and  p  indiacri 


linately.* 


=./.. 


'  In  the  MS.  the 


has  bf en  used 


I  the  stroke  (three  cooneeled  liols}  il 
wing  to  the  diflicuK}'  of  printing. 


'  Mr.  Conybeare  tells  me  thai 
Bighleenth  centuriea  these  lett«n  m 


]  Arraenian  MSS.  of  11 
cooBlantlj  confused. 


aetenteeoth   snd 
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The  distinction  between  long  and  short  vowels  seems  to  be 
somewhat  arbitniry.  Words  in  which  •»  occurs  ore  written 
Bomelimcs  with  1 ,  sometimes  without  :  pm^jnp  '  a  city '  is 
written  y^,  ^li<3>  ^'^^  I'Vl^'  Within  a  word  i  is 
represented  sometimes  by  *,  soinetimes  by  j  ;  at  the  end  of 
a  word  it  is  regularly  represented  in  the  ablative  by  oi', 
in  some  other  cases  by  )  . 

The  semi-voire!  ^  is  rarely  represented.  Those  who  spoke 
this  dialect  could  not,  as  a  rule,  pronounce  two  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  required  some  stronger  vowel 
than  ji  :  this  is  ordinarily  ft  •  Thus  o^Jj]  is  written  for 
lA^mi.;  IoTll*!  (or  pbl/fiLif^;  Ifft^iip  for  l{^n._p  'a  balance'; 
'IVr^""""'  for  'Christos'j  fiummijihg  'he  created'  for 
tiatliqilig  {see  infra  for  the  change  of  i  to  «/) ;  ^{-it-^fi 
for  ifJnL^p  '  difficult ' ;  pi^tft  for  ^If^fr^i  '  a  friend.' 
Occasionally,  however,  other  vowels  serve  instead  of  /• .  The 
verb  c^'/^  {OA.  uin.'bki_)  is  regularly  written  with  t  for  its 
first  vowel:  ^ti™  'he  does.'  In  mJUffi^  'a  sponge'  we 
seem  to  have  a  derivative  of  the  OA.  verb  /tJi^li/^'to  drink.' 

Of  the  diphthongs,  f-i.  is  regularly  represented  by  j; 
e.g.  j2  stands  for  the  lerminiition  p^i.1:  In  monosyllablee, 
however,  '  takes  its  place :  thus  ^  for  J/JlI  *  snow '  (296), 
ft*  fnr  ufiLli  'a  column.'  In  the  word  ^if"-  'dispute*  the 
diphthong  is  represented  by  o  . 

*y  is  rendered  by  ',  e.g.  ,m^  for  fn/u  in  the  subscription  ; 
jQ^^  for  l/nju  '  a  virgin.' 

uL  and  fi^  are  unchanged :  in  the  case  of  the  former 
a  mater  lectionis  is  sometimes  written  after  the  ',  o  is 
sometimes  distinguished  from  «  by  the  mater  lectionis  o  : 
ordinarily  it  cannot  be  distinguished.  >)  stands  for  o^> 
'  a  day  '  and  n/t  '  who,  that.' 

The  diphthong  -•/  is  generally  reduced  to  •«  ;  see  infra. 
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The  number  of  letters  ordinarily  employed  to  repreaent 
tha  Armenian  38  is,  then,  ordinarily  17  +  5  vowel-sig^na,  or 
2'2  :  not  much  more  than  half.  Five  letters  of  the  Syriao 
alphabet,  .«,  ^,  t^,  *,  -O,  are  chiefly  employed  in  foreign 
words:  i|^  ni\r%  slands  for  If-uim^pu-p  'sodii,'  tbe  first  half 
of  which,  however,  is  Arabic ;  the  word  ^^^  LiQ  '  a  wheel ' 
{96,  lii)  is  probably  the  Turkish  JUJU  ;  in45rf,  -»p  ^ailo 
for  '  many '  the  second  word  represents  the  Persian  \j~^^, 
written  in  Armenian ^^^  (MAL.). 

»M  is  very  rare  in  Armenian  words  :  276,  »oli*»  and 
iotcOT  are  written  in  consecutive  lines,  representing  the 
hybrid  compound  ^mJUiLnp  'chaste,'  from  Arab.  \*=^ +  •.!•[• , 
with  which  ^a,j-uLap,  from  Arab.  W^,  is  synonymous  (s.v, 
IeiO]).  The  Arm.  for  'revenge'  'J-^^  is  written  with  uu 
in  30a. 

1  is  used  regularly  in  the  Armenian  word  for  'barren,* 

^Qioll,     ^J-«.i^    fglossed      np    i^^n.lu    ^^~.p    f,pf.).         This 

word  is  old,  hut  may  be  borrowed.  The  Turkish  word 
IjV.  '  a  fork '  is  spelt  ^^  (117M;  in  Arabic  words  aleph 
is  often  written  for  p  , 

Tbe  remaining  letters  >^  and  i  are  frequently  used  in 
place  of  L  and  JS,  and  in  some  words  regularly.  Thus  '•-^f- 
'  gold '  seems  always  to  be  written  ^.  A  .  The  verb  ^m/ilm^ 
and  its  derivatives  are  regularly  written  with  i^.  -ym-n 
'a  door'  is  ordinarily  spelt  jq^,  whereas  yn"-/"  in  the  phrases 
'ft  Y""-/'"'  ^'^■'  ^^  written  ioL.  The  words  fnj_  '  a  fever  '  and 
ifn^iTaTe  regularly  written  with  ^.  Other  worda  to  be 
noticed  are  As^  for  if.piiifiiu<  (36i,  etc.),  and  \i^  'a  pear' 
for  m4i>1i.!t  (366).  The  Turkish  pronunciation  of  t  would  seem 
to  have  affected  the  SA.  treatment  of  ^.'     Usually  this  *i 

'  Thus  Tuikiah  AiJi  'a  navo'  is  writlon   rvA?  ,  plural   ..UniAl  or 
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is  writteu  with  a  red  dot  iu  the  loop,  as  ia  tlio  Cursbuni 
writing  of  |^  =  t. 

The  employment  of  ,  for  JD  seems  to  occur  most  frequently 
in  cases  where  the  sibilant  comes  before  a  tenuis,  which  iu  the 
modt-rn  language  would  become  a  media.  _i ^"|o  ^*  •!  •'0;> 
stands  for  ^ mifini.^  uiumii  i.u/i.qti'h  'is  judged  here  and  there,' 
^l&tl  is  the  ordinary  spelling  of  u^ailtf^ '  to  kill';  vO^tl 
of  u.»««Lfl^;  4,01  of  ^«.u«r.  The  verb  ■^a.»«,ii^  and  ita 
derivatives  are  often  written  with  »,  e.g.  kjJtOl  for  "Jmuuil/r 
(29«). 

It  will  appear  from  the  table  that  the  shifting  of  the 
mediae  and  tenues  which  is  characteristic  of  Modern 
Armenian  characterizes  SA,  also.  There  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  inconsistency.  As  was  seen  above,  the 
copies  of  the  Armenian  translation  employed  by  the  scribe 
varied  somewhat :  he  notes  in  one  place  a  variety  in  the 
spelling  of  the  word  for  'wilderness,'  ^]j'l  and  ^fl , 
and  on  f.  16(7  the  genitive  of  this  word  is  ■  5*^]  <") ;  on  I17ft 
uA^uf  and  wtiyw  are  given  aa  varieties.  Even  in  foreign 
words  the  Armenians  seem  to  have  been  uncertain  whether 
to  pronounce  mediae  or  tenuea :  ^V\'  ^  written  for  the 
Arabic  Jl>--> ;  ouZ  for  the  Persian  >J  ;  »^io  for  the 
Persian  lzjV*  \  ^^^o]  for  the  Persian  •Vtj^,  Turkish  iimuil 
'  hope,'  In  Armenian  words  it  is  therefore  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  old  tenues  nnd  medials  preserved,  but  whether 
this  is  due  to  the  scribes  speaking  difiereut  dialects  is  not 
clear.  Caaesare;  r2(/,  >ajp/.  t  .O^oiol  for  i^vrnf-tT  'I  bind'; 
8(/,  ^Vrl2  for  (,!h^u,J- '  I  rejoice  ';  'Mb,  1m^i'c>^  for  p^Jprn-m 
'  be  mocka.' 

J.II.A.S.  I3;<s.  sc 
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The  old  tecues  are  most  frequently  retained  when  tney 
come  after  the  sibikate  ^,  o  ,  or  when  another  tenuis  follows  : 

yfeti)^  for  a.u»2_'  a  star.' 

^^Iq^Cqs  for  luoumaqu.%l,J' '  I  confcss.' 

.■.h^Kr\  for  i^uip  '  mind.' 

'^Iffl  tl  for  iiufuAbi^  •  to  kQL' 

..fiAQ  for  lyv^uiii^' worshipping.* 

Per  contra  the  familiar  word  «<^»  'nation'  is  regularly 
spelt  tMriHf  ^ai\ .  The  name  for  God  is  ordiaarily  spelt 
•£DO,£d)i  but  aometimes  .100^/) . 

Besides  these  there  are  atiU  acme  forms  of  spelling  which 
deserve  notice.  ^  is  represented  by  J3  in  ■1'";*"'"'  .'^^\ 
for  unilpi>lrgiA  (83i/).  u  la  represented  by  .2  in  *^^s!l 
for  /3<"Lu<^  (88a).  The  combination  aC^  ia  rendered  ^: 
e.g.,  otij;^^,  for  a%*;.,.tju,^  (gloss  r.n  OlsZZl) ;  cf.  ollS»^^ 
for  a*»lg«-..  (gloss  on  WlJ.\).  In  some  cases  the  letter  ^ 
seems  to  be  used,  as  in  English,  to  lengthen  the  vowel  a. 
Thus  t^L'^Ly]  is  frequently  written  for  \\q..^J'ni„i.f,  'eon  of 
Adam,'  '  man';  u^^^nu^^i^A/. ,  plural  of  uui/.^nLm^  (1036); 
•  (with  a  dot)  is  used  in  the  word  .U<^  i  S-a-^^t,  '  folded ' 
(participle  of  i—iLJ' '  to  roll ' :  the  phrase  in  which  it  occurs 
ia  Ijni.  ij'bL'ii  Jij^  huifiTa/b  ^u</<T&^>il.1/  '  they  place  in  folded 
garments,'  Syr.  fAzuA^). 

No  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  frequent  omission  of 
diacritic  points,  which  meets  us  in  all  alphabets  in  which 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  are  written.  Not  a  little  is 
curious,  however,  in  the  spelling  of  Arabic  words:  ^M^lol- 
which  has  been  quoted  above  for  u^--^' ,  seems  to  be  due  to 
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the  influence  of  modern  Syriac,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
explain  the  form.  Perhaps  tlD)D  and  fjkJDI\L,  for  ^S:>^  and 
^JJ,  come  from  the  same  source.     Turkish  c-5^  son  'end ' 

is  written  with  ^ :  f.  91d,  ^^a^^*^^  VfP^  ^? I  '  a^^^r  the 
end  of  the  moon.'  Turkish  vowels  are  represented  in  the 
spelling,  e.g.  oiOfiD  '  a  drove/  Turk,  ^jy^  (92c). 


{To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    The  Language  of  Somali-land. 

Dear  Prokessok  Rhys  Davids, — Dr.  Oust  called  attenlioii, 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  tbis  year,  to  the 
Somili  grammar  and  dictionary  lately  published  by  tha 
Rev.  Frere  Evan[^list«  de  Lorajasse,  and  quotes  some 
rpmarke  by  the  author  regarding  a  supposed  resemblance 
between  that  language  and  the  Dravidian  languages  of 
India.  M.  de  Larajasae  writes:  "Le  langage  des  peuples 
Indiens  qui  parlent  le  Concanim,  on  le  Tamil  ou  Tamiil, 
semble  avoir  quelque  affinity  avec  lu  langue  Somali  .... 
le  langage  Somali  u  de  si  grandes  ufHuil^s  avec  le  THmil, 
qu'un  Jladrassien  apres  quelques  sernuinea  est  capable  de 
comprendre  un  Somali," 

Having  spent  twenty-one  years  amongst  the  Dravidiaus 
of  the  South  of  India,  and  having  acquired  a  fair  colloquial 
acquaintance  with  Tamil  and  Telugu,  I  was  naturally  much 
interested  in  this  question,  and  examined  the  Somali 
grammar  and  dictionary  in  order  to  trace  the  resemblances 
alluded  to.  I  determined  first  to  skim  the  books  rapidly, 
and,  after  seeing  that  this  affinity  appeared  to  be  a  fact, 
to  go  carefully  into  the  subject  and  draw  up  lists  of  words 
wbich  seemed  to  have  a  common  origin. 

But  my  first  superficial  survey  has  given  me  no  en- 
couragement to  proceed.  I  see  no  likeness  whatever,  either 
in  words  or  structure,  sufficient  to  warrant  an  expenditure 
of  time  on  a  more  careful  esamiuation. 

A  lew  notes  may  be  deemed  of  use. 

There  are  certain  enphonic  changes  of  consonants  commoa 
to  the  Som&li  and  Dravidian   languages,   e.g.,  iulerchange 
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of  k  and  g  when  joined  to  hard  or  soft  consonanta. 
this  practice  ie  found  in  almost  all  languages. 

I  noticed  a  plural  formation  very  like  the  Tamil  {ablin 
'  father,'  luka  '  a  crow,'  have  their  indefinite  plurals 
ahbayal,  tuknyal) ;  but  the  definite  plurals  {ahbayasha,  tuka- 
j/asha)  in  SomSli  do  not  resemble  any  Dravidiaii  forms  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  nor  do  any  other  of  the  plural  forms. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Somali  seems  to  bear  no 
resemblance  to  Tamil.  In  affixes  and  eufhxes  delermimn^ 
gender  of  nouns,  in  the  plural-formations  (except  as  above 
noted),  in  case -for  mat  ions,  numerals,  pronouns,  manner  of 
forming  relatives,  declensions  of  verbs — in  all  these  I  see 
no  affinity  whatever.  There  is  one  point,  indeed,  where 
a  diversity  exista  so  striking  that  it  seems  to  present  positive 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  In  all  the  Bravidlan  languages 
with  which  I  have  come  in  contact  Ihe  vowel-sounds  »',  u, 
are  severalty  used  to  mark  things  present  in  time  or  place, 
and  things  past  or  distant — Ikkada  (Tel.),  iiigk^  (Tarn.), 
'here';  akkw/a  (Tel.),  atigH  (Tarn.),  'there.'  Ippudu 
(Tel.),  ippo  (Tam.),  'now';  iippudu  (Tel.),  appo  (Tarn.), 
'  then,'  This  formation  is  common,  I  believe,  to  all 
Dravidian  dialects,  and  invariably  the  vowels  are  used  in 
the  same  signification;  so  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
any  Dravidian  would  ever  transpose  them,  or  use  n-forms 
for  things  present  and  t-forms  for  things  past  or  distant. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  grammar  gives  us  as  the 
practice  in  Som&li-land  (p.  16),  This,  I  think,  may  be  used 
as  a  direct  argument  against  any  affinity  between  Somali 
and  Tamil. 

That  Tamils  rapidly  acquire  a  power  of  comprehending 
a  Somali  in  daily  conversation  is  not,  I  think,  a  matter  that 
need  cause  much  surprise.  From  early  youth  the  residents 
of  South  India  are  constantly  brought  into  contact  with 
dialects  and  languages  other  than  that  of  their  own  village 
or  town  ;  and  their  facility  for  picking  up  foreign  tongues 
is  very  remarkable. 

R.  Sewell. 


TATHAGATA. 


2.    Omar  Khavvam, 

Gofida,  Oiulh. 
June  14,  1898. 

Bbar  Sia, — In  his  paper,  "Fresh  Light  on  'Omar 
Khayyam,"  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  April,  189^, 
Dr.  Rosa  says  in  the  first  footoote  on  p.  359 :  "  No  one 
has  yet  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  translation  of  the  end  of 
this  line,"  The  words  referred  to  are  evidently  i:^-^  •*  t,^, 
and  Dr.  Robs  quotes  Vullers'  Lexicon  and  suggests  thpy 
refer  to  aome  game.  Having  no  means  of  access  to  the 
Lexicon,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  diacussos  the  phrase, 
but  a  simpler  trauslution  seems  possible.  The  word  Jj  is 
evidently  a  contraction  of  ,^  =  'yea,'  such  aa  occurs  in 
the  word  iilj  ^  Ji  ,Jj,  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole  line 
is — "  Oh  '.  (thou  who  hast)  gone  aud  come,  yea !  even  passed 
away." — Youra  faithfully, 

RiCHAKD    BtRN. 


To  the  ifon.  i 


Vf  thr  Ilo-jal  Jii, 


3.    Tathagata. 

Mom  CHER  Confrere  et  Ami, — M,  Chalmers  s'est,  dans 
le  num^ro  de  Janvier  dernier  da  Jourtial  of  the  Roynl  Asiatic 
8oeifti/,  appliqui^  S  interpreter  le  titro  '  Tathagata.'  Sa 
notice  a  suscit^  d'autres  communications.  Ce  petit  probleme 
parait  dveiller  en  ce  moment  quelque  curiosite.  Youloz-vous 
me  permettre  de  le  toucher  a  mon  tour  tres  brievement  et 
de  voua  soumettre  I'explication  que,  pour  ma  part,  jo  me 
Buia  donn^e  des  longtempa  &  nioi-m^rae  do  ce  mot  curieux? 

Les  interpretations  dc  Buddhaghosa  se  detruisent  I'une 
I'aul.re ;  leur  multiplicity  m€mc  ruine  leur  autorite.  Je 
dois  avouer  que  celle  que  propose  notre  savant  confrere  ue 
m'a  pas  convaincu  d'avuntage,  TiUha-agiitit  ne  pent  pas,  jc 
penae,  s'employer,  comme  il  le  vent,  pour  dire:  'qui  est 
parvcDu  4  la  vente.'     Agnta  ai^uifie,  non  pas  '  qui  parvieut ' 
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&  an  but,  mais  'qui  Tient,  qui  arrive'  14  oi  ee  trouve, 
sens  phyaique  ou  au  sens  id^al,  celui  qui  parle.  Surtout, 
tat/'d  ue  aignifie  pas  'la  verity ':  eimple  adverbe  II  correspond 
nniqtioment  d  notra  adverbo  'ainei.'  Los  derives,  comiue 
ritiitlui,  yiitlidlatliiim,  ne  nous  aulorisent  pas  plus  tk  lui 
atlribuer  le  sena  de  '  vrai '  ni  la  fonction  de  substantif, 
que  lo  jeu  da  moU  que  le  Mahunibbanosutta,  cit£  par 
II.  CbaTaiers,  tire  de  I'autithese  formelle  entre  lathdgata  et 
eitatka. 

A  priori  il  faut  se  garder  de  eupposer  aux  termes  tecbniques 
religieux  une  valeur  trop  mystique  ou  aeulemeut  trap  ex- 
pressive. Le  bouddhisjue  a,  dana  la  forme  sinon  dans  lo 
fond,  peu  invente ;  ses  innovations,  quand  on  en  pent 
conatater,  soiit  assez  torre  A  terre,  II  importe  surtout  de  na 
pas  s^parer  I'amilyae  d'un  njot  des  analogies  qu'on  Iiu 
pent  d^couvrir  dans  le  milieu  oil  il  est  employe. 

II  en  eat  une  qui  a'impose  ici,  c'est  ccUe  de  sugata.  J'ea 
conclua  d'abord  quo  lafliagala  est  compost  au  moyen  iagaia, 
Hon  de  agota :  k  cote  de  sugata  '  qui  eat  bien  alle,  qui  a  bien 
march^,'  faihagntu  '  qui  a  murohi^  ainsi.' 

Mais  pourquoi  '  aiusi,  de  la  sorte '  ?  Cettc  fa9oa  de  dire 
peut  parultrc  bizarre;  ellc  n'est  point  isolee. 

Je  rappello  tudrs  qui,  aoit  sous  la  forme  tddi,  en  p&H, 
soit  sous  les  formes  tadin,  tayin,  dans  le  Sanscrit  bouddhique 
(of.  MdliUKastu,  iii,  p.  543),  est  devenu  une  epith^te,  uu 
Equivalent  do  'arhat'  Kuivant  Cbilders  {s.  verb.),  le  mot 
aurait  d'abord  d^signe  Ics  disciples  du  Buddha  comme 
'scmblables  tL  lui';  il  aurait  par  la  suite  pria  I'acception 
plus  generale  et  I'affectation  technique  dana  laquelle  il  est 
familier  a  la  litti^raturc.  JIais.  outre  quo  I'epithete  est  aussi 
frequemment,  ou  plus  frequemmont,  appliquEe  au  Buddha 
lui-meme  qu'i  ses  tideles,  cctte  assimilation  dcs  disciples  au 
maitre  me  parait  peu  compatible  avec  le  penchant  ordinaire 
du  bouddbismo  ;  il  s'attache  a  niottre  le  Buddha  bora  de 
p:iir  parmi  tons  les  etres,  bien  pluljjt  qu'a  lui  assimilep  ses 
apotrca  meme  les  plus  vi^neros. 

Reportons  -  nous,  au  contrairo,  aux  vv.  94  et  95  du 
iJhammapada  que  Cbilders  a  lui-meme  cit^a, — et  il  serait 
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Sis^  de  fiignaler  d'autres  parallelea : — on  Toit  \k  combien  ISdi, 
r^uinant  un  d^veloppement  auterieur  {i/iissindriyini  sama- 
tham  gaf&ni,  etc.),  a  pu  ais^meiit,  du  sens  ^tjtuologique, 
passer  eL  ce  sens  indirect  et  di^riv^  do  'purfait.'  Aucua 
terrain  n'^tjiit  plus  I'avorable  &  de  pareilles  transitions  que 
ce  st}'le  bouddhique  oil  les  formules  sti-reotypees  sout  d'un 
u§uge  si  frequent  quo  des  racoourcis  y  devaicnt  plus 
qu'ailleurs  devenir  neccBsairea. 

Nulle  tigure  ne  tient  dans  la  terminologie  du  bouddbieme 
Tine  place  plus  importante  que  cette  notion  de  ta  'voie' 
[ni^rga),  qui  nicne  aoit  i.  I'iUu  mi  nation  parfaite,  soit  au 
nirvana:  I'uue  des  quatre  Veritas  I'affirnie;  lee  deacriptiouB 
mystiques  on  I^gendaires  en  Bont  un  theme  habituel  de 
developpement ;  des  images  secotidairea,  le  'depart'  pour 
la  bodhi,  les  '  yunas '  qui  conduisent  k  la  delivrance, 
s'eniprmitent  en  grand  nombre  a  cet  ordre  d'id^es.  Auasi 
I'expression  'sugata'  pour  designer  le  Buddha  n'a-t-elle 
juaiuis  ni  ^voille  d'tjtonnement  iii  suscile  de  controverae. 
'Tathagala'  n'en  est  qu'une  variant©;  sonde  d'ubord  aux 
descriptions  typiques  de  cette  voie  de  la  Perfection,  lo  terme 
s'est,  avec  Tbabitude,  d^tach^  do  ce  pr^lndc  qui  s'est  trouv^ 
sous-entendu ;  il  s'est  fix^.  dans  I'emploi  ub^olu  que  nous 
Connaissona. 

D'apres  M.  Chalmers,  tath&gntn  aurait  et^  d'abord  eppliqu^, 
non  au  seul  Buddha,  maia  k  tout  personnagu  que  ea  saintete 
destine  au  nirvjiija.  Si  ce  sentiment  est  fond^,  I'analogie 
entre  !es  destiiiees  de  tathdgaia  et  de  tddi  scrait  particulierc- 
ment  ^troite  rA,  decisive. 

Oette  analyse  implique,  en  revanche,  que  le  terme  est  propre 
an  bouddhiBme  ou  que  celui-ci  du  moins  I'a  recu  d'une 
doctrine  doot  il  seruit  soliduire.  M.  Chalmert^  constate  en 
effet  lui-raSme,  au  oommencement  de  son  article,  que  le 
mot  n'a  pas  el^  retrouv^  dans  la  litlt^rature  anlerii-ure  au 
bouddhisme.  Si,  done,  il  finit  par  admettrc  qu'Jl  aurait  ^t4 
familicr  aux  penseurs  ant^rieurs  &.  Gautama,  et  emprunt^ 
par  lui  &,  leur  terminologie,  ce  n'est  qu'une  impression 
personiielle  ;  de  ce  cbef  aucune  objoction  de  fjiit  ne  saunut, 
jusqu'it  nuuvel  urdre,  &tre  opposee  k  muQ  hypolb^se. 
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Je  V0T18  la  livre,  mon  cher  confrere,  vaille  que  vaflle. 
aura  au  moias  I'avaiitage  de  completer  ct  d'espliquer 
I'annotation  du  Mafaavaatii  a  laquelle  je  me  euis  refere  tout 
4  I'heure. 

Emile  Sekart. 


4.     The  Piprahwa  StCfa. 

Naini  Tal,  Augmi  16.  1898. 

My  dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  forward  this  list 
of  the  treasure  from  tho  I'iprahwa  Slupa,  now  presented  by 
Mr,  Pepp4  to  the  Indian  Museum,  in  continuation  of  ray 
article  which  appeared  io  the  July  number  of  this  JoumaL 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Peppe  has  retained  a  few  duplicates. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Indian  Museum  h^ve  been  usked  to 
distribute  some  duplicate  objects  to  the  Provincial  Muaeu(D| 
Lucknow,  aod  to  the  British  Museum. 

I  also  send,  packed  io  a  wooden  box,  a  plaster  cast  of  tlie> 
inscription  on  the  PiprJhwa  vase  prepared  and  kindly 
presented  to  me  by  the  Rev,  P.  C,  Jinavarmavansa.  Thi« 
gentleman,  who  was  known  to  the  lay  world  as  Prinee 
Prisdang,  cousin  of  the  King  of  Siam,  has  been  travelling 
for  some  months  in  India,  and  visiting  the  holy  places  of 
Buddhism. 

I  may  add  that  the  Government  of  India  has  offered 
the  bone  relics  found  in  the  Pipnlhwa  Stupa  to  H.M.  the 
King  of  Siam  for  distribution. — Yours  sincerely, 

V.  A.  Smith, 
Chief  Secretary  to  Government  N.W.P.  and  Oudh. 


Stone  toller. 

Crystal  bowl  3}  in.  in  diameter  and  3^  in.  higb,  with  a  hoIloR  Gsh  stuffed 

gold  ornaments  for  a  handle. 
Bt«ntita  tow  7j  iij.  high  and  4t  in.  in  diameter- 
Steatite  Taw  6  in.  high  and  4  in.  in  diamel«r. 
Steatite   /ofn-shaped    vbsmI,    with    well-fitting   lid,    5Jin.    high   and   5 J  in 

diameter. 
Bmall  steatite  round  boi  3}  in.  in  diameter  and  1  j  in.  high. 
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Purple  amethyst 

Transparent  crystal 

White  cornelian 

Pink  amethyst 

Yellow  topaz 

Metal 

White  crystal 

Purple  topaz 

Tellow  topaz 

Amethyst 

Small  garnet 

Caps,  pink  and  white 

Small  amethyst 

Bluish  crystal   . 

Lapis  lazuli 

Leases,  white  cornelian,  red  tips 

Small  coral  cups 

White  cornelian  leaves,  serrated 

Amethyst  drops 

Amethyst  leayes 

Stars,  red  garnet 

Topaz  stars 

Ifletal  stars 

White  star 

Crystal  beads 

Longheads 

Topaz  and  cornelian  . 

Cornelian,  long  bugle 

Lotus  seed-pods 

Pendant  . 


Jewelt,  etc, 

30  Deep  stars 

8  Pyramids . 
81  Topaz  bugle  beads 

2  Cornelian  bugle  beads 

2  Topaz  beads 

10  Topaz,  green 
6  Crystal     . 

9  Blue  pyramids 

11  Small  beads 
2  Flat  crystals 
2  White  pyramids 
2  Drops 
5  Red  cornelian 
4  Flat  beads 
2  Long  beads 

11  Ivory 

13  Bottle  containing  gold  and  silver 

28  leaf  stars. 

2  Box  containing  pieces  of  wood 

3  and  portion  of  a  silver  vessel 
20  Crystal  beads    . 

3  Amethyst  beads 

9  Pyramids 

1  Crystal  blocks 
28  Coral  cups 

2  Peppercorns 
8  Coral  beads 

33  Rolls  of  gold  leaf 

8  Box  containing  some  sort  of  salt 
1 


3 
6 
4 

67 

11 
2 
2 

13 
100 
7 
1 
2 
6 
4 

13 
1 


41 
5 
8 

13 
2 
3 

14 

46 


Omamenti  mounted  between  glati, 

1.  Gold-leaf  umbreUa  and  small  figure. 

2.  One  gold-leaf  piece,  1  solid  gold,  1  coiled  snake,  1  talc,  2  gold-leaf  stars, 

5  gold-leaf  rolls,  1  gold  trident,  1  gold  flower,  4  gold  beads,  8  tarnished 
flowers. 

3.  Seven  gold-leaf  stars,  1  silver  ditto. 

4.  Fifteen  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  leaf,  bright  and  tarnished  with  impression 

of  cross  on  each. 

5.  One  female  figure  on  gold  leaf,  1  elephant,  1  trident,  4  stars,  2  plain  pieces 

leaf,  1  curious  shaped. 

6.  Five  round  pieces  gold  leaf  with  lion,  trident,  and  cross,  2  in  silver,  2  silver 

with  cross,  3  gold  ditto. 

7.  Forty-one  pearls  of  different  sizes,  2  pieces  of  pearl. 
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8.  Thirtj-ons  large  beiidi,  pj-rgmids,  and  drops. 

B.  Forty-Beven  saiuUer  teudi,  etr. 
10.  Twentj-wrea  beade,  leaves,  ate. 
n.  Fiftj-foor  pieces  [Miral.  et«. 

12.  I'our  aerrated  lesvts,  7  smBtliyBt,  6  corneliaa.  2  green  malachile,  4  bUt  A 

13.  Tvreotf- four  pieces  :  I  bint  complian.  1  in  mBlnctute,  5  tridcota  amethyst  ai 

crfBtol,   2   pipcee   blue  stone,    1   Mrrstcd  cup  vitb  slalli,  3  comeJisn^  I 
3  pronged,  1  mother  of  pearl,  3  «tiu«,  1  iimelhvst,  3  leaves. 

14.  Forty  situs:  7  inlaid  or  porticoloiued,  12  purple  amethyst,  4  gimet,  fi  yellow,,  ' 

7  whits,  4  dark  metal. 


6,    The  Common  Tradition  of  BulmutsM. 

Since  Professor  H,  Old enberg's  suggestive  article  "tTeber  j 
deu  Lalita-Vistara "  (Berlin  Congress,  1881),  little'  has  beea  ] 
written  as  to  the  cuminoii  tradiiiou  preserved  to  ua  ia  j 
Sanskrit  and  the  Pali  literaturea  of  Buddiiistn. 

The  subjoined  note  has  suggested  itself  to   me   til   tlia.  m 
course  of  preparing  fasc.  2  of  my  edition  of  the   ^iX»Aa--\ 
tamiiccat/a.     This,  it   may    be    remembered,    is  a    work   on  I 
Mahfiyiina  doctrine,  compiled  by  (^anlideva  in  or  abmit  the 
eighth  century,  chiefly  from  much  older  Mahayaua  texts. 
The   Sanskrit    text  of   which   the  outline  is   now   given    is 
a  quotation  from  the  "  Bliagavati,"   a  work  often  cited  by 
^iiutideva,  and  one  whiob  I  have  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
with  one  of    the  recen.^ions  of    the  Prajiiuparamitil,*  and  it 
so  closely  coriesponds   with   the  f«xt  of    a  passage    in   the 
Mahiisatipatthiina-sutta  as   to  leave   no  doubt  that  the  two 
have   a  common   origin.      Variants   like   catvdri  phalakdni 
krlva    beside    cdtuminahapntlte,    which     was    Buddhagbosa's 
text,'  show  that  the   Mahiiyanist  did    not  adapt   from    the 
Piili    text   as    we    have  it.      On  the  other   hand,  while  he 


1  Sm,  however,  Feer,  J.P.T.S.,  1883,  p,  81 ;  Windisoh,  "  Mara  nnd  Buddha," 

^  Kiij.  Mitra's  t«it  of  the  Aahtusahasiika  recension  b:idly  needs  an   index; 
■  ■'     Buddhist  Text  Society  of  luilia  or  some  similar  society  print  one? 


Ihai 


ranslati^d  eitract   in   Warren.    '■Buddhism," 


hich  I  iiave  verifled  from  a  good  commeDlscj-MS. 
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inserted  little  pieces  of  Bectariaa  '  padding '  as  to  prnjiid- 
p'h-amiid,  I  believe  it  will  be  seen,  when  the  full  text,  at 
present  ia  the  press,  appears,  that  tbe  Mahiiyana  yersioa 
has  distinctly  superior  literory  form  in  point  of  tbe  absence 
of  these  vain  repetitions  that  disfigure  the  Pali.  Qiiuti:Ievii 
seemed  at  times  to  have  a  merciful  sense  of  the  value  of 
those  '  blessed  words'  pfj/dkin  and  p&rvin-ul. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  following  outline  of  tbe  parallel 
may  suffice : — 

MahiTsatipatthuna-suttii 
[Digha-n.   22''].   S7,  p.   27 
(ed.   Colombo,    188-3).    (Ir. 
by  Warren,  "  Buddhism," 
p.  360). 


Qikabusamuccaya,  cb.  xii, 
fol.  97a /«. 


puna  c'nparam,  bhikkhare, 
bhikkhuimmnevakai/aiiiijalhd- 
thitam  yatlidpanihUttin  ilhdtmo 
paecavekkliati.  attlii  imaamim 
.  .  .  vdyodhatit  it  [v.  infra], 
aeyyathapi  bhikkhafe  dakklio 
goghdtako  ed  goghdtakanlevdsi 
fd  gStiim  cadhitcd  cAtummnhi- 
pathe      bilaao     pafivibkqfitvd 


aua  emm  ecu  klw,  bhikkluiee, 
hhikkhu  imam  em  kdyam 
yathdihititm  yaihdpimihitam 
tUiiiuao  paecin-ekkhati  ]  attbi 
imaamim  kSye  pal/tarldhd/u 
apodh",  lejodh",  v&i/odAdia  ti  \  \ 
*iti  qijhattam  vd  kdye  k&rjd' 
nvpaaH  eiharaW. 


Bhagaratydm  apy  uklain  \ 
punar  aparant  Subhnte  hndkt- 
snivo  viaJidaaivah  prajndpdra- 
mildydm  caraim  imam  evam 
kdyam  yathdbhitam  pra/dad- 
ti  I  tadt/athdpi  ndma  Subhbte 
goghdtako  vd  yoghdlak&nlerdal 
vd  gam  hatvd  tikstfena  Saitrena 
caiDdri  pba/akdni  krtvdpralya- 
ce/!S'i(e  gtliito  'thacd  fiisanrui/f  \ 
cenm  eva  Sub/iiite  bodhiiiitteah 
prnjTidpdramitdydm  imam  tea 
kdyam  dbdttfso  yathdbhiUam 
prajandti  \  aaty  asmin  kdye 
pri-hiridhdtur  abd/idtur  api 
(yWA"  vdyudkdtur  aptti  |  pe.*\  \ 


1  It  is  to  be  reET«tted  tlinl  the  Pit 
■tnck  (ut,  Biupe  '18b9,  «t  sutta  13. 
Tceockn«r,  Ibiil.,  a32. 

■  It  i*  tbis  ■hurt  refmn  occiirrini;  tt  tbe  end  ul  aeh  eecliaa  of  tbb  ?iili 
[Wkmra.  356.  t6,  3(tn.  5.  etc.)  that  u  iirobnblj'  omitled  here  uid  below  bv  cha 


*  pe£jUun] '  at  the  Snuskrit. 
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[Ibid.,  §6.  p-  19=  Warren, 

^^^M 

p.  359.] 

fl|^H 

puna    c'aparam    bhikkhave, 

punar  apy  aha  \  tady^^^^^ 

Uikkbu    .    .    .    kayam   [here 

n&ma  Subhute  karsakaayti  m6«  ^M 

follow  a  list  of  thirty  out  of 

to4i    puma    n&nadkansati&ak^^ 

the  thirty-two  akaras '  [althi 

•     •     -                                     ^1 

^H 

duced  mth  the  same  words 

^^_^^B 

as  those  used  below],    seyyu- 

^^^^^^^ 

thapi  hhikkkace    uhhatomukha 

^^^^^^^ 

midoli      purd      ii&navihiUium 

^^I^^H 

dlianmsaa    .     .     . 

^1 

ami  tanihilA  ti  \  evam  eea  kho, 

ami  tatidnfd  ami  sarshapd  Hi  |  H 

bhikkhave,  hhikkhu  imam  eva 

evam  eca  bodhut"  rna/idn"  pro-  H 

kilyam  uddhcum  padatuld  .  .  . 

jnip&ramitdydm    eva    oaranit  H 

ii/ifim    mi    kdyam    urdhvtm  H 

paiiataldd.                                   H 

,    .    tiinappak&raMa    atueino 

,  ,  ndnaprakdmnydiuoer  i/athd-  ^M 

paccavekkhali  ]  aithi  imasmim 

bhaiam  praiyareksate  |   aantff  ^| 

kaye  kesa  [first  thirty  Sk^ras 

aamin  kdye  keid  romdni  nakhA  -^1 

ydvin  mastakam  mmtulungan 
aksig&tkam  karnagutham^  iti\ 

peW 


[Ibid.,  §8.] 

puna  c'aparain,  hh.,  hhikkhu  ptinar  aparam  Subhuie  bodhi- 
eeyyathapi  passeyn  sari  ram  salvah  imaidnagatah  paiyati 
airalhikdya  chadditam  ekdha-  ndndrupdni  mrlasarirdni  ima- 
matam  vd     .     ,  idne    'paviddhani     iavaiayane 

ekdhamrtdni  vd    .     .     . 


I  See  Khuddaka.prutha.  (3.  J.R.A.S..  s.s.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  311.  326. 

'  TheSB  lust  two  ahirat,  of  wlijoh  I  have  fouttd  menlii.n  ia  other  MflhaySni 
noika,  form  an  aililitiun  to  the  list  of  tliirtv-two.  A  similar  list  hnd  been  ritcd  in 
tbe  pnunge  immediately  nieceitiDg  the  present  eitracC  from  another  MuhnTiina- 
Butra:  und  aeveml  «iiniWr  citatione  occur  in  the  BodhiciujuvaUiatiki  (ed. 
Pouwin,  pp.  295,  3-21-5). 
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vinUnkam  ct'pulibalrq/atatn  \ 
to  imitm  nam  kiyam  iipasam- 
harali  atjam  pi  kho  kayo 
emmiikamino  etam  b/idei  etam 
aniU'tto  ti  iti  aJ/'/ialfam  ['  re- 
f  ruin '  as  I 


[89.] 
punar  c'aparam  .  ,  .  mri 
,  ,  k&kehi ,  .  khqi/amdno 


vinilakdni  cipui/akdni  cipaU 
makdni^  |  aa  imam  eva  kagam 
tatropueamharati  |  '  apam  apt 
kaiia  evamdhartnd  evamivabhd' 
vah,  eldtn  dharmatdm  vyaii- 
trtta '  iti  I 


punar  nparatn    .    .    .    vtrta- 
iarirdni  .  .  .  vikhdditini". 


The  same  details  are  gtme  through  in  both,  except  that 
tLe  Sanskrit  writer  runs  two  '  sh-at/iiktis  '  ('  cemeteries  ') 
into  one  and  otherwise  ubridges.  The  extract  from  the 
"  Bbttgavali "  ends  with  the  passage  corresponding  to 
the  conclusion  of   the  ninth  sieaihika. 

C.  Bendall. 


6,  "  The  Buddhist  Praiing  Wheel." 
In  a  book  which  lately  appeared  under  the  above  title, 
and  where  the  wheel  and  iU  symbolism  is  dealt  with  in 
other  systems  as  well  as  in  the  Jiuddhist,  I  referred  to  the 
existence  of  wheels  in  the  temples  of  Egypt.  One  authority 
for  them  is  Plutarch,  who  in  his  "  Life  of  Numa  "  touches 
upon  the  custom  of  turning  round  in  adoration,  and  siiggests 
the  following  explanation ;  "  Perbaps  this  change  of  posture 
may  have  an  fenigmatical  meaning,  like  the  Egyptian  wheels, 
admonisbiug  ua  of  the  instability  of  everythiug  human,  aud 

'  A  donbtfu]  funn:  cf.  HshiTjutp.  f  52. 

■  Noa.  T  and  8  (§  L4,  IS  of  the  Pili  e^tioD}. 

'  Tbe  StDskrit  equivalent  of  this  U  incapalKild,  ■  irord  not  prerionitj  knowR 
to  leiicons.  Tbe  exact  meaning  mbiob  to  b«  the  corner  of  a  remeten'.  where 
(u  wa  itill  Bad  in  coUDtrias  ai  far  west  a»  Brittanf  and  the  ranar;  Islea)  old 
lionea  are  thrown  and  left  eipcwd.  Jt  mnj  be  of  iotereat  to  record  that 
Dr.  BiiUer^  hut  commaiiieidioDs  to  me  were  two  pixtcurds,  written  SBth  and 
Slat  March  la«t  (oul}'  a  few  dajie  before  hia  death}.  He  shows  by  pasaa^es  like 
Ep.  Ind  ,  i,  108,  versa  So.  that  S'jtb.  u  '  chief  of  the  goblins,'  lutuiU  burial- 
eronula.  "The  Pali  tlmthikii"  (he  addty  "in  in  mjr  opinion  n  oanlmetion  of 
'titarathiki.  irhioh  ttonda  lot  iivapatktka  with  the  wflumns  of  mntinl  pa ;  cpr. 
•ira*af«  for  fj/Sfifla    ....    and  [fqi  the  cwitmction]  Sanskrit  vannni  tat 
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preparing  us  to  acquiesce  and  reel  satiefied  with  wnai 
turns  and  changes  the  Divine  Being  allots  us."  This  is 
Tague  as  to  what  the  wheels  were,  or  where  they  werft' 
placed,  but  a  paesiige  iu  Clement  of  Alexandria  confimw 
the  above  and  supplies  at  leaat  one  important  detail.  H* 
is  writing  on  the  use  of  symbols  by  the  Greeks,  and  says  I; 
"  Also  Dionysius  Thrax,  the  gramraaiian,  in  his  book' 
'Respecting  the  Exposition  of  the  Symbolical  Signification, 
in  Circles,'  says  expressly:  'Some  signified  actions  not  hj< 
words  only,  but  also  by  symbols:  by  words,  as  in  the  case 
of  what  are  called  Delphic  maxims,  "Nothing  in  excess," 
"Know  thyself,"  and  the  like;  and  by  symbols,  as  the  wheel 
that  is  turned  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  derived  from  the 
Egyptians.'"  ("Miscellanies,"  V,  viii.)  This  tells  us  thai 
the  wheels  were  iu  temples,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  adopted 
thera  from  the  Egyptians,  but  as  no  Egyptologist  of  repute' 
has  mentioned  them — up  to  the  present  no  representaliott 
or  allusion  to  them  has  been  found  in  ihe  hieroglyphics — - 
I  felt  doubtful,  and  hesitate  to  assume  any  certainty  oa 
the  subject.  Now  I  feel  more  confidence,  wbicb  ia  based 
on  a  communication  I  have  just  received  from  Profeawr 
Flinders  Petrie,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  so  important  that 
I  send  it  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  R.A.S.  The 
communication  consists  of-  two  passages  from  the  writings 
of  Hero,  or  Heron,  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus  and  Eurgetes,  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  n.c.  The  first  is  as  follows:  "Prop.  31. 
In  the  porticoes  of  Egyptian  temples  revolving  wheels  of 
bronze  are  placed  for  those  who  enter  to  turn  round,  from 
an  opinion  that  bronze  purifies."  The  other  is:  "Prop.  68. 
The  construction  of  a  shrine  provided  with  a  revolving 
wheel  of  bronze,  termed  a  purifier,  which  worshippers  ai-e 
accustomed  to  turn  round  as  they  enter." 

The  first  Prop.  31  is  accompanied  by  a  diagram 

of   the   wheel,   which    is    thin,   solid,   and     Q 

vertical. 
In  the  second  Prop.  68  the  wheel  is  thin,  and      aj 

vertical,  with  six  spokes. 
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With  Hero's  statements  before  na  it  may  be  taken  as 
altnoBt  a  cerlaintj  that  wheels,  which  could  be  turned  by  llie 
worshippers,  existed  in  the  templ«s  of  Egypt ;  and  we  may 
also  adopt  the  words  of  Dionysius  tlie  Tbraeian  that  these 
wheels  were  adopted  into  the  temples  of  the  Greeks :  these 
are  fairly  interesting  facts,  that  I  suspect  will  be  new  to  nio8t 
readers.  Still,  we  have  the  question  as  to  whether  these  wheels 
in  Egyptian  temples  were  of  Egj'ptian  origin,  or  imported 
irom  some  other  syatem.  If  the  latter,  from  what  system 
were  they  taken  P  The  wheel  was  commOD  to  Brahmaniera 
and  Buddhism,  and  it  may  have  been  derived  from  India. 
Professor  Flinders  Pelrie  is  inclined  to  this  view  of  the  case. 
In  his  explorations  of  last  season  he  found  a  Ptolemaic 
gmvestone  with  the  ffi  'V  wheel  and  a  trisula  upon  it, 
and,  to  use  hia  own  words,  "no  figures  of  the  Egyptian  gods." 
From  these  evidences  be  is  inclined  to  think  (hat  some  of  the 
Buddhist  missionaries,  at  the  time  of  Asoka,  must  have  found 
their  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  This  conclusion  would 
mean  a  great  deal,  and  would  require  still  more  eWdenre 
before  it  could  be  assumed  as  a  certainty.  It  may  he  pointed 
out  that  these  wheels  were  at  the  entrances  of  the  Egyptian 
temples;  and  that  the  wheel  was  the  principal  symbol  on 
the  top  of  the  gales  at  the  Sanchi  and  Bharhut  stiipas.  At 
p  116  of  my  book,  there  is  an  illuslration  of  a  small  bronze 
whe«I,  with  three  spokes,  from  Japan,  which  hears  a  very 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  wheels  as  described 
by  Hero.  Miss  Bird  saw  sixleen  of  these  wheels  in  the 
gateway  of  a  cemetery  in  Hakodate,  which  were  turned  by 
people  as  they  entered.  And  that  the  custom  is  an  ancient 
Buddhist  one  is  shown  by  iliss  Foley's  (now  Mrs.  Rhrs 
Davids)  letter  in  our  Journal  for  April,  1894,  p.  3S9.  She 
quotes  from  a  Sanskrit  Buddhist  text  a  passage  describing 
a  wheel  which  had  been  placed  in  the  grand  entrance 
gateway  of  a  temple  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era. 

William  SiMraou. 
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7.    A   Babylonian   Tablet   hefbrbing  to  the   Shari 
OF  Pkopkkty. 

A  very  fine  tablet  of  the  Coutract  class  is  that  belonging  ] 

to  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Bart.,  and  published  in  the  cutaloguo  1 

of  hia  "Inscribed  Babylonian   Tabieta,"  pt.  iii.     As,  sinoo  | 

I  translated  this  test,  the  number  of  these  documents  has  I 

greatly  increased,  several  improvements  are  possible  in  the  1 

rendering  that  I  gave  at  the  time,  and  I  therefore  repeat  1 
the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  text  here. 


Sir  IIekrv  Peek's  Catat-Oghe,  No.  14. 


SalSet  gao  ekiii  ugar  D.P. 

Kudma-ba-ni  D.S. 
ga>du-um  isten  gan  ekiu 

zitti  A-ah-ha-ti-Su-nu 
3. 1-faekilAniat"-I).P.Samas 

marat  Li-bi-it-Istar 
u  i-ta  ekii  BSI-Su-nu 


Three    g'lii,    a    field    of    the  ] 
territory  of  Xudma-banl, 

with  one  gtm,  a  field  that  ia 
the  share  of  Ahhat.i-sun 

beside  the  field  of  Am  at-Samas, 
daughter  of  Libit-Islar, 

and  beside  the  field  of  Bel* 


saku-gu  isten  nftr  Puratii 
6.  saku-su  sane  ki-ir-bi-tutn 

sinipu  sar  homset  zu  bet 

Sippar  D.S. 
isten  bar  sar  b^t  Kudma- 

ba-ni  D.8. 
9.  isten  alpu  isten  D.P.  mu- 

rum 
isten  abnu  'i-ku-se 
mi-im-mu     an-nu-u    zitti 

Eu-ub-bu-tu 


its  first  end  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, 

its  second  end  the  conimou 
ground. 

Two-thirds  of  a  icr  5  zu  (by) 
the  temple  of  Sippara, 

li  snr  (by)  the  temple  of 
Kudma-buni, 

one  ox,  one  young  bull, 

one  'ikme  stone, 
whatever  (there  is),  this  (is) 
the  share  of  Xubbutu, 
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12.  §a  it-ti  D.P.  Ibku-An-nu- 
ni-tum 
D.P.   Be-el-§u-nu  D.P. 

B61-ba-ni 
D.P.  Il-§u-ba-ni  D.P.  Ri- 
mu-um 
15.  A  D.P.  Marduk-na-si-ir 
ah-hi-su 
i-zu-zu  zi-zu  ga-am-ru 

Li-ib-ba-su-nu  ta-ab 
18.  IS-tu  pi-e  a-di  hurasi 
ana  matima  a-hu-um  a-na 
a-hi-im 

w 

]k  iragamu. 
21.  Ni§  D.P.  Samas,  D.P.  Aa, 

D.P.  Marduk, 
i^  Sa-am-su-i-lu-na  sarru 

it-mu-u 


which  with  Ibku-Annunituiu, 

B^l-sunu,  B61-bani, 
Il-su-bani,  R^mum, 


and   Marduk-nasir,   bis 
brothers, 

they  have  divided.     The  di- 
vision is  complete — 

they  are  satisfied, 

from  the  word  to  the  gold. 

In  future  brother  against 
brother 

shall  not  make  a  claim. 

The  spirit  of   8amas,   Aa, 
Marduk, 

and  Samsu-ilunathe  king  they 
have  invoked. 


Mahar  Da-du-sa  mdr  A- 

hu-um 
24.  ma^ar   fa-ri-du-um    ra- 

bi-a-nu-um 
mahar  Sin-i-din-nam  mar 

Ib-ku-Sa-la 
mahar  A-na-tum  mdr  Sin- 

a-bu-su 
27.  mahar  D.P.  Samas-na-si- 

ir-ab-li 


Before  Dadu-§a,  son  of  Ahum ; 
before  Taridum,  the  scribe ; 

before  Sin-idinnam,   son    of 

Ibku-Sala ; 
before  Anatum,  son  of  Sin- 

abu-su ; 

V 

before  Samas-nasir-abli. 


Iti  Guda-si-sa  utu  u-ussu- 

kam 
mu  us-sa  u§-sa-a-bi 
30.  ra(?).ra(?)  6  El-lil-Ia 


Month  lyyar,  day  18th, 

Year  after  that  after 
the     ...     of  the  temple 
of  Bel 
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Free  Rendering. 

Three  gan,  a  field  in  ihe  territory  of  Kudmtt-ban5,  with 
one  gan,  a  field  that  (was)  the  share  of  Ahhali-siinn,  (situated) 
beside  the  field  of  Amat-Sanas,  daughter  of  Lihit-Istar,  and 
beside  the  field  of  Bel-sunu,  its  first  end  (being)  the  river 
Euphrates,  (aud)  its  second  end  the  common.  Two-thirds  of 
a  snr  (and)  6  zu  (of  ground)  (by)  the  temple  of  Sippara. 
IJ  snr  (by)  the  temple  of  Kudma-bani,  one  ox,  one  young 
bull,  one  'iliuie  stone — all  this  is  the  fibare  of  Kubbutu, 
which,  along  with  Ihku-Annunitum,  B^l-sunu,  BSl-bani, 
Il-fiu-bani,  E^mum,  and  Marduk-nasir,  they  huve  divided. 
The  di^nsion  ie  complete — they  are  satisfied,  from  the  word 
to  the  gold.  They  shall  not  at  any  future  time  bring 
claims  against  each  other.  They  have  sworn  by  (liatnad,  ^a, 
Merodach,  and  Samsu-iluna  the  king. 

Before  Dadu-sa,  son  of  Ahum;  before  Taridum,  the  Bcribe; 
before  Sin-idinnam,  son  of  Ibku-Sala ;  before  Anatum,  son 
of  Sin-abu-Su;  and  before  SamaS-nasir-abli. 

Month  Tyyar,  day  18th,  second  year  after  the  (restoration  ?) 
of  the  temple  of  Bel. 

Eudma-bani  is  written  •-•A^  ?^  IHT  J^  ^-  That  this  is 
the  reading,  and  not  Tar-bani,  ia  implied  by  the  gloss  to 
-4-  ^  given  in  "W.A.I.,  in,  pi.  Ixviii,  1.  5-3(7.  The  god 
Kudma  seems  to  have  been  the  messenger  of  a  deily  named 
Gusilim.  In  all  probability  Kudma-buiii  was  a  suburb  of 
iSippura,  so  named  after  the  owner  of  some  ground  there. 
Instead  of  Kudma,  the  reading  Kutamma  is  also  possible. 

A-ah-ha-li-su-Du  in  line  2  ie  interesting,  as  it  shows  that 
the  vowel  is  long.     The  inner  tablet  omits  the  initial  a. 

lu  line  6  the  inner  tablet  has  "gifj^  X^  >^>  kir-hi-tum, 
for  the  ^  J$:i-  ^  t^  of  the  envelope. 

In  line  15  the  inner  tablet  has  —^  ^^"^T  "fl  ^'^^' 
Mar</nk-m-su;  for  the  --f  C;*!  .4  tl'T  ^,  Marduk- 
na-si-ir  of  the  envelope. 
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The  phrase  Uhba-iu  tdb  (line  17)  is  omitted  on  the  inner 
tablet. 

Instead  of  "  brother  against  brother  "  (line  19),  the  inner 
tablet  has  "  man  against  man." 

In  the  list  of  witnesses  the  variants  are  rabianu  (^Xl  ^ 
y]f  «3^)  for  rabianum,  ^{^  for  •^fl^Sfl  (both  pronounced  Sin) 
in  the  names  Sin-idinnam  and  Sin-abu-§u,  and  '^^,  sir, 

V 

for  ^yy  J^,  si'ir,  in  Samas-nasir. 

In  the  last  line  the  character  5?y,  S  or  bSt,  'house/  is 
omitted  in  the  inner  tablet. 

The  envelope  is  covered  with  the  seal-impressions  of  the 
witnesses  and  contracting  parties,  only  one  of  them — that 
of  Dadu-§a — having  the  name  of  the  owner.  The  subjects 
which  they  bear  are  interesting  from  a  mythological  point 
of  view,  two  of  them  bearing,  between  the  figures,  an 
emblem  in  the  form  of  a  six-fingered  hand,  and  another 
showing  a  deity  holding  two  cups,  the  streams  which  flow 
from  which  are  being  caught  by  two  little  figures,  each 
kneeling  on  one  knee  and  holding  cups  to  receive  the  sacred 
stream. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 
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The  Mantrapatha,  or  the  Prayerbook  of  the 
Apastambins.  Edited  by  M.  Winternitz.  First  Part. 
{Anecdota  Oxoniemia.  Aryan  Series.  Part  VIII.) 
(Oxford,  1897.) 

The  ritualistic  texts  of  India  certainly  belong  to  a  species 
of  literary  compositions  not  likely  to  grant  to  their  students 
an  immediate  reward  in  the  form  of  literary  enjoyment ; 
but,  dry  and  tough  as  these  texts  are,  their  value  in  eluci- 
dating a  very  important  aspect  of  religious  life  in  ancient 
India  is  not  to  be  underrated.  However,  before  any  safe 
results,  bearing  on  the  history  of  religious  development  in 
India,  on  Indian  chronology,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  different 
theological  schools,  can  be  derived  from  these  sources,  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  preparatory  work  to  be  done,  such  as 
really  philological  editions,  with  indexes  and  cross-references, 
and  proper  critical  apparatus. 

Dr.  Winternitz  offers  the  Indian ist  in  his  admirable 
edition  of  the  Mantrapatha  of  the  Apastambins  a  most 
valuable  contribution  in  this  direction,  especially  valuable 
as  the  present  text  forms  an  indispensable  complement  to 
the  same  scholar's  excellent  edition  of  the  Apastamblya 
Grhyasiitra,  published  in  Vienna  in  1887.  This  sutra-text, 
like  that  of  Gobhila,  does  not  give  the  Mantras  to  be  recited 
at  the  ceremonies  described,  but  refers  to  a  separate  collection 
of  Mantras,  without  which  (as  Dr.  Winternitz  says  in  his 
introduction  to  the  present  publication,  p.  xxxii),  the  siitrus 
are    hardly   intelligible.      This    collection,   known    as    the 
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Mantrapatha  (for  other  names,  see  Introd.,  p.  ix  sqq.),  fonns, 
as  is  well  known  to  students  of  Indian  ritualiam,  part  of 
the  Apostamba-kalpasiitra,  and  imiuediatety  precedes  praSaa 
27,  which  coniains  the  Grhja  ritual.  In  accordauce  with 
tlie  statement  of  Caundappa  carya,  a  commentator  on  the 
ApastanibaButras,  Dr.  Wiatemitz  takes  the  Mantrapatha 
to  form  praSnas  25  and  26  of  the  whole  corpus,  thus 
correcting  the  aiatement  of  Jlofrath  Buhler,  S.B.E.,  vol.  ii, 
p.  xii  {repeated  by  Professor  Oldenberg,  iu  his  Introductiou 
to  the  Grhyasiitrafl,  S.E.E.,  ■vol.  xxx,  p.  xxix,  and,  recently, 
by  Professor  Hillebrandt,  in  Biihler's  "Encyclopaedia  of 
Indo-Aryau  Researuh,"  voL  iii,  fasc.  2,  p.  28j,  that  only 
prosna  2ti  contained  the  Mautrapiitha. 

Of  very  great  interest,  and  hearing  on  important  points 
of  Indian  philology,  ia  Dr.  Winternitz'  discussion  in  his 
Introduction,  p.  xxxi  sqq.,  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Mantrapatha  to  the  siitra-text.  Dr.  Winternitz  accepts 
the  theory  established  for  the  nearly  parallel  caaa  of 
the  Mantrabriihniana,  in  its  relation  to  Gobhila's  Grhya- 
eijtra,  by  Professor  Kuauer,  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
edition  of  this  Grhya  -  text,  and  opposes  the  different 
view  held  by  Professor  Oldenberg  (S.B.E.,  vol.  xxx, 
p.  4  sqq.,  and,  with  reference  to  tlie  Mantrapatha,  p.  279), 
that  the  respective  Mantra  collections  and  the  siilra-texts 
were  "composed  together  and  on  one  common  plan," 
that  "  the  siitras  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  Mantra- 
patha, just  as  the  latter  text  seems  to  presuppose  the 
sfitras,"  According  to  Dr.  Winternitz  (p.  xxxii)  "the 
Grhyasiitra  not  only  presupposes  the  Mantrapatha,  but 
was  framed  after  it."  Even  if  wo  cannot  lay  much  stress 
on  the  argument  (p.  xxxiii)  that  Apasturaba,  when  using 
the  word  si-fam  (Grhyasutm,  8,  10),  wanted  to  correct 
a  current  division  of  sections  in  the  Mantraiwitha,  such  as 
the  now  existing  MSS.  present,  the  editor  cites  so  much 
evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  that  we  must  admit 
him  to  be  fully  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusiuu 
(p.  xxxviii)  that  "Apastauiba  is  neither  the  author  nnr 
the  compiler  of  the  Maatrapatha,  which  must  have  existed 
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u  an  independent  collection  be/ore  the  Grhyasutra  was 
composed." 

It  is  not  impossible,  as  Lr.  Wintemitz  hints  (p.  xxxviii), 
that  also  other  Grltyastitras,  besides  that  of  Apastamba  and 
of  Qobhila,  were  "  based  on  similar  prayerbooks,  or  Mantra 
coUections,"  just  as  tho  Vedio  Sambilas  preceded  the  Srauta- 
siitras.  In  any  case,  such  collections,  as  Dr.  Wiuternita 
points  out  (p.  xsn),  presuppose  a  Gfhya  ritual,  whilst 
it  must  be  verj'  much  doubled  whether  the  sUtrna,  in  that 
concise  Torm  we  now  find  them,  were  composed  at  the  time 
when  the  Mantra  collections  were  compiled.  And  as  to 
those  Mantrua  which  are  quoted  in  Apastamba's  Grbya- 
B&tra,  hut  arc  not  found  in  the  Mantrapatha,  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  later  developments  in  the  Grhya  ritual,  which 
bad  taken  place  after  ihe  establishment  of  tbe  Mantra  text. 

Out  of  the  590  Mantras  oocurriug  in  the  Muntrapiithu, 
the  editor  has  traced  2(ii  parallel  verses  from  different  Vediu 
Hamhitas  (and  Biiihmai^as).  Very  illustrative  ia  the  table 
(p.  xli)  showing  the  relation  of  the  Mantrapiillia  to  tbe 
Tuiltirtya  books,  the  Rgveda  and  Athurvaveda  Samhitaa. 
Along  with  other  evidences,  this  table  clearly  indicates  that 
the  Mantrapiitha  really  belongs  to  the  TaittirTya  school,  or, 
lit  any  rat-e,  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  same. 
Interesting  is  also  the  statement  (p.  xlii)  that  the  Grhya- 
siitraB  of  the  Black  Yajurvedu  have  many  more  Mantras 
in  common  with  tbe  Mantrapiitba  than  Grbyasiitras  of  the 
other  Vedas.  The  parallel  passages  which  the  editor  quotes 
in  his  critical  notes  to  the  text  will  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  students  of  the  different  Vedic  schools,  and  they  form 
a  valuable  contribution  towards  the  long-felt  desideratum 
of  a  Concordance  of  Vedic  Mantras,  such  as  Professor 
Bloomiield  is  announced  to  prepare. 

But  of  a  still  greater  value  with  regard  to  such  a  con- 
cordance, ia  the  very  accurate  form  in  which  Dr.  Winternitz 
gives  the  text.  The  leading  principle  in  his  work  is  a  very 
sound  one.  His  task  has  been  to  edit  the  Mantras  in  the 
form  he  thinks  them  to  have  borne  at  the  time  when  the 
Mantraputhii  was  compiled,  and,  cou^equeiitly,  he  does  not 
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enter  upon,  nay,  even  carefully  avoids,  cheap  emeadatiotiB, 
even  when  auch  would  undoubtedly  give  a  hetter  senae  or 
make  an  unintelligible  Mantra  quite  easy  to  understand, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  of  course,  mere  scribes'  oiislakea 
are  to  be  corrected.  It  must  bt*  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Mantras,  as  Dr.  Winternitz  justly  remarks,  having  been 
handed  down  through  centuTJes,  were  no  longer  understood, 
and  Boon  underwent  a  decay,  which  not  even  their  sacred 
character  could  prevent,  especially  as  they  were  not  iii 
charge  of  a  learned  priesthood,  but  constantly  repeated 
by  laymen  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties. 
It  is  clear  that  an  edition  on  auch  principles  is  far  more 
difficult,  and  requires  a  much  more  developed  philological 
acumen,  than  if  the  editor  deemed  himself  at  liberty  to 
correct  the  text  at  Lis  own  discretion,  and  simply  with 
a  view  to  establish  a  reading  giving  the  most  satisfaclory 
sense.  Dr.  Winternitz'  well-trained  mind  and  happy  philo- 
logical instinct  have  undoubtedly  helped  him  in  this  task  of 
no  common  delicacy.  A  detailed  examination  of  the  text 
would  require  much  more  time  than  the  reviewer  has  at 
his  command,  and  would  besides,  to  judge  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  edition,  only  lead  to  a  confirmation  of  the 
results  at  which  Dr.  Winternitz  has  arrived.  The  editor 
has  (p.  sv  sqq.)  devoted  an  extensive  discussion  to  the  more 
remarkable  grammatical  and  other  irregularities,  where  his 
careful  method  is  displayed  to  its  full  advantage.  In  a  great 
many  instances  the  decision  of  varioiis  readings  in  the  MSS. 
has  been  rendered  easier  through  the  lectio  adopted  by  the 
commentator,  Ilaradatta,  as  an  irregularity  which  he  points 
out  and  tries  to  explain  certainly  must  hold  a  high  authority. 
From  the  time  when  the  Mantrapiitha  was  compiled  to  the 
period  when  Haradatta  prepared  his  commentary,  alterations 
might  of  course  have  taken  place  in  the  text,  and  it 
may  even  be  presumed  that  during  the  period  preceding 
the  compilation  of  the  Mantrapiiiha  in  its  present  form 
the  wording  of  the  Mantras  had  been  changed.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  a  hopeless  task  to  make  out  the  oldest 
form  in  which  the  Mantras  appeared  among  the  Apastambius, 
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OP,  rather,  the  achoo]  to  wliich  ApaBtamba  confessed  himaelf 
to  belong  ;  jind  Dr.  Winternitz  Laa  in  such  doubtful  caaea 
wisely  confined  himself  to  establishing  the  reading  of  these 
formulas  at  the  time  of  their  coumentator. 

The  care  and  accuracy  bestowed  on  an  edition  based  on 
those  principles  find  an  ample  reward  in  the  great  services 
they  render  to  further  inveatigationa  in  the  domain  of  Indian 
philology.  The  irregularities  in  the  text  may  sometimes 
be  of  a  dialectical  character  and  thus  be  of  use  for  the 
study  of  Indian  dialects,  while  such  errors  as  are  due  to 
sheer  ignorance  form  a  valuable  critical  material  for  the 
right  understanding  of  the  relation  between  kindred  texts 
of  different  schools.  Such  mistakes,  moreover,  corroborate 
the  statement  frequently  made,  that  the  theologians  did  not 
always  understand  the  real  import  of  a  formula.  This  ia 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  connection  between  the  Mantra 
and  the  ceremony  it  is  intended  to  accompany  is  often  a  very 
loose  one,  or  baaed  on  utterly  superficial  grounds,  as  a  mere 
likeness  in  sound  without  a  congruity  in  meaning  (see,  e.g., 
p.  xsix  in  Dr.  Winternitz'  Introduction),  It  would,  of 
course,  be  of  great  interest  to  investigate  which  Mantras 
really  have  a  hearing  on  the  corresponding  ceremonies, 
and  of  what  nature  the  connection  between  the  ritualistic 
act  and  the  sacred  formulas  generally  is.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Dr.  Winternitz,  whose  authority  in  these  matters 
is  generally  acknowledged,  and  of  whoso  great  capacity  the 
present  edition  furms'hos  anch  ample  proofs,  will  enter  upon 
this  subject  in  the  second  volume  of  his  edition,  which  will 
contain  an  English  translation  of  the  Mantras  as  well  as 
Haradatta's  commentary  on  the  present  toxt. 

In  vol.  i  the  editor  gives  two  Appendices,  the  first  being 
a  Synopsis  of  the  Mantrapatha  and  the  Apastambiya  Grhya- 
sutra,  and  the  second  containing  parallel  passages  in  the 
Vedic  Samhitas.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  alphabetical 
Index  of  Mantras. 

The  editor  of  this  text,  as  well  as  the  Indology,  is  to  be 
highly  congratulated  upoa  this  very  valuable  contribution. 

J.  N.  Reltek. 
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Mahiisckits  Tt'Ens  de  l'Institut  dks  LANGtrEs  Orientai.es, 
d^crits  par  W.  D.  Smiknow,  Profesaeur  de  Turo 
&  I'Universit^  de  St.  P^tersbourg.  (Saint-Petersbourg, 
1897.) 

M.  W.  D.  Smiraow,  the  accomplished  Professor  of  Turkiah 
at  St.  Petersburg,  hua  published  a  detailed  and  interestingly 
written  Catalogue  of  the  Turkish  and  Turk!  MSS.  belonging 
tu  the  Eussian  Institut  des  Langues  Orientales.  The  collec- 
tion of  3ISS.  here  described  is  not  very  cxteusive,  consisting 
of  only  oiuety-eight  works,  aeventy-tbree  of  which  are  in 
Ottoman  Turkish,  the  reraaiuder  being  in  one  or  other  of 
the  Central  Asian  dialects.  Nor  is  there  among  the 
ninety-eight  any  work  of  unusual  interest,  either  on  account 
of  age  or  rarity  and  ini[)ortaQce. 

One  of  the  longest  of  Professor  Smimow'e  notices  (No.  41) 
is  devoted  to  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Turkish 
versified  translation  of  the  Shah-Ndme,  which  was  made 
for  Qa»su  Ghawri,  the  Memliik  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  was 
defcattd  and  skiu  by  the  Otl.omau  Sultii.i  St-lim  I  ia  9:^3 
(a.d.  1516).  This  translation,  of  which  a  complete  copy 
is  in  the  British  Museum  (Or,  1,126),  and  a  manuscript  of 
the  first  volume  (the  same  portion  as  is  in  the  Kussian 
Institut)  is  in  the  collectioa  of  the  writer  of  this  note,  is 
said  by  M,  Smimow  to  be  the  work  of  an  unknown  author, 
whom  Oriental  custom  has  compelled  to  efiiice  himself 
under  the  modest  anonymity  of  "  this  lowly  bedesmaii " 
(^lj^^i*^y).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  author,  following 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  Turkish  poets,  mentions 
his  name  in  the  prologue.  It  is  Sberif,  as  the  following 
couplet  shows : — 


"  Where  has  Sherif  such  standing 
That  Firdawsi's  words  should  be  upon  his  tongue  ?  " 
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AgaiB,  in  the  epilogue  we  read : 

^Lir  ^T  ^^ij^«Lj  ^^j—il  *  |<j^  ti-ij'  **=ry  fS'  ^ 

"  Sherif,  who  has  traoelated  the  book — 
Let  not  the  reader  caTil  at  him," 

In  the  preface,  a  few  linea  below  ihe  verse  already  quoted, 
the  writer  addresses  himself  as  'Seyyid.'  Theso  two  facta 
— that  hia  name  (or  pen-name)  was  Sherif,  and  that  he 
was  a  Seyyid  or  descendant  of  the  Prophet — are  all  that 
we  know  conueruing  the  Turkish  translator  of  the  Shah- 
Ndme ;  so  Professor  Smirnow's  description  of  him  as  an 
'inconnu'  is  after  all  not  very  wide  of  the  murk.  Professor 
Smirnow  ia  mistaken  in  thinkings  that  the  work  (or  rather 
that  portion  of  it  in  the  Inslitut)  was  finished  in  the  year 
952  (1545).  Aa  the  first  volume  winds  up  with  a  prayer 
for  the  prosperity  of  Sultan  Ghawn',  who  was  killed  in 
922  (1516),  the  date  952  is  manifestly  impossible.  The 
true  date  of  completion  is  given  in  the  subscription  to  the 
British  Museum  MS.;  it  is  913  (1507).  The  date  952, 
whiuh  Professor  Smirnow  finds  at.  the  end  of  his  copy,  does 
not  occur  in  the  other  MSS,,  and  is  po-sibly  that  of  the 
transcription  of  the  volume.  As  it  is  comparatively  rare 
to  meet  with  Ttirkisli  MSS.  embellished  with  miniatures, 
it  ia  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  three  above-mentioned 
MSS.  of  this  translation — the  only  copies  knowu — either 
are  so  decorated  or  have  been  executed  with  a  view  to 
Buoh  decoration.  In  the  St.  Petersburg  MS.,  while  two 
miniatures  alone  have  been  painted  in,  spaces  have  been 
left  blank  for  several  others;  the  British  Museum  copy 
once  contnined  seventy-four,  but  all  have  been  out  out ;  in 
the  third  MS.  there  are  thirty-three,  all  completely  liuished 
and  highly  elaborated. 

Another  volume  of  some  interest  is  No.  52,  the  Nigiristan 
of  Za'ifi.  This  is  not  a  translation  of  the  well-known 
Persian  work  (vith  the  same  title,  but  an  original  poom 
composed  by  the  author  as  a  distraction  from  the  sorrow 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of   his  &ix.  sous,  who  died  of  the 
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jiliigiio  within  tlie  space  of  twenty-four  days.  Professor 
Siiiirnow  is  inclined  to  think  this  MS,  unique ;  in  any 
case  the  work  ia  extremely  rare,  and  hitherto  practically 
unknown.  The  Ottoman  biographers  certainly  speak  of 
this  Za'ifi  (Pir  Muhamraed  bin-Evrenos),  to  whom  they 
attribute  a  Commentary  on  Sa'di's  GulistSn  ;  but  they  maka 
no  mention  of  any  work  of  his  entitled  Nigdristin.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author's  own  stiitement  this  poem  was  written 
in  959  (1552). 

No.  61  is  the  Diw&n  of  a  mystic  poet  called  Rusheni; 
this  !s  possibly  the  mystic  poet  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
the  biographer  Latifi. 

It  is  inexact  to  describe  No,  62,  the  Defter-i  'Asbq,  "Love's 
Register,"  of  Fdzii  Bey,  aa  an  introduction  to  that  aathor's 
other  erotic  poems.  It  ia  rpnlly  a  quite  independent  work, 
its  subject  being  the  story  of  the  succesaive  lovo  oSairs, 
ri'iil  or  fictitious,  in  wbich  the  poet  was  concerned.  It 
was,  however,  for  some  reason  never  completed,  only  four 
adventures  out  of  a  promised  twenty-two  being  given. 

In  No.  69  there  is  among  other  things  the  rare  and 
interesting  treatise  called  BulbuKye,  in  which  the  author 
Birri,  under  the  veil  of  an  allegory,  defends  the  Mevlevian 
dervishes  against  the  attack  made  on  them  by  the  orthodox 
party  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Catalogue  under  review  contains,  of  course,  many 
other  itema  of  interest,  which  Professor  Smirnow's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Turkish  literature  has  enabled  him  to 
describe  in  a  manner  which  is  always  suggestive  and 
instructive.  In  all  points  connected  with  the  description 
of  the  MSS.  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  work  of  thia  class  should 
be.  AVe  would  congratulate  the  learned  and  industrious 
author,  not  only  on  bis  valuable  and  interesting  volume, 
but  on  having  had  the  good  sense  to  write  in  French  instead 
of  Russian,  and  by  so  doing  having  immensely  widened 
the  scope  of  usefulneas  of  his  work. 
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Vie  be  Scltan  Hdsain  Baiqara.    Traduit  de  Khwiludttinir 
par  H.  Fekt6.     (Paris  :  Ernest  Leroux,  18^8.) 

This  is  a  traoslat.ion  from  the  HabTbu  -  s  -  siyar  of 
Khwandamir,  and  represents  the  first  part  of  that  author's 
life  of  Sult.iin  Husain,  the  ruler  of  Herat  from  1470-1506. 
Everything  which  will  throw  light  on  the  history  of  Persia 
during  that  period  deserves  to  be  welcomed,  and  M.  Ferte 
is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  courage  and  success  with 
which  he  has  grappled  with  Khwiind amir's  magniloquence. 
But  we  fear  there  is  not  much  in  the  book  to  attract  the 
general  reader.  Sultiln  Husaiu  was  no  doubt  a  great 
personality  and  his  Court  at  Herat  was  a  very  brilliant 
one,  but  his  character,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
attractive.  Shah  Ruth,  one  of  his  predecessors,  seems  to 
have  been  a  much  greater  man,  and  it  is  perhaps  a.  pity 
that  M.  Ferte  did  not  select  his  life  for  a  commencement. 
He  states  that  he  chose  Sultan  Husain  on  account  of  some 
remarks  by  M.  Defremery,  and  because  it  was  the  life  of 
which  KhwiindamTr  wa^  beat  qualified  to  speak.  An  earlier 
Orientalist  than  Defremery,  M.  Qualremere.  hhd  already 
drawn  attention  to  that  excellent  chronicle  the  Habibu-s- 
eiyar,  which  he  transhites  by  the  words  "  L'Ami  des 
biographies,"  and  which  he  describes  as  in  every  respect 
"  un  recueil  aussi  important  qn'instructif."  In  the  same 
article  (Notices  et  Extraits,  xiv)  M.  Quatreiuere  gives 
a  translation  of  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Shah  Rukh 
from  the  Persian  of  'Abdu-r-razKaq. 

Sultan  Husain  has  had  two  biographers  besides  Shwanda- 
roir,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  gives  a  much  more  interesting 
description  of  the  man  than  does  Khwjindamir.  This  is  Bitbar, 
who  in  his  Memoirs  devotes  many  pages  to  an  aoeount  of 
Sultan  Hnsain  and  his  Court.  It  does  not  appear  that  Babar 
ever  saw  him,  or  at  least  he  could  only  have  done  so  when 
a  child,  but  he  knew  all  about  him  and  was  doubly  connected 
with  him,  SuUiin  Husain  having  successively  married  two  of 
Babar'a  paternal  aunts,  and  Babar'a  favourite  wife  Muhaoi 
being  a  relative  of  Sultiin  Husain.    M.  Ferte  says  that  Babar 
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always  speaks  of  Sultiin  HuBain  with  respect  and  praise,  and 
this  tliough  the  latter  had  always  been  the  indefatigable 
enemy  of  his  grandfather  and  his  family.  But  both  these 
stiitementa  require  qualification.  Biibar'a  picture  of  Suljaa 
Husain  is  by  no  means  altogether  favourable  or  pleasing. 
He  praises  hira  for  hia  noble  descent  (which  resembled 
Biibar's  own)  and  for  his  bravery,  but  he  accuses  him  of 
drink  and  debauchery  and  eays  that  the  swift  ruin  of  hia 
descendants  was  the  result  of  God's  judgment  upon  him 
for  his  evil  deeds.  Neither  could  he  be  prejudiced  against 
Sultan  Husain  as  the  constant  foe  of  his  house.  Not  only 
was  he,  as  we  have  seen,  related  to  Sult.iiu  Husain,  but  ha 
must  have  looked  with  favour  upon  a  man  who,  though 
he  fought  with  his  grandfather  Abii  Sa'id,  yet  avenged  hie 
death  by  conquering  and  killing  hia  executioner,  Mirzu 
Tadgar.  The  other  biography  of  Sulliin  Iluaain  is  by 
Daulat  Shah,  and  comes  into  bis  "Lives  of  the  Poets" 
because  Suhiin  Husnin  was  himself  a  poet  and  the  author 
of  a  hagiology.  (Rieu,  Pars.  Cat.,  i,  ii51,}  It  has  beea 
translated  by  Silvestre  da  Sscy.  (Notices  et  Es traits, 
xiv,  262.) 

M.  Ferte  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  any  MS.  of 
the  Habib,  and  his  translation  is  made  from  the  Bombay 
lithograph.  Perhaps  this  may  account  for  some  mistakes. 
For  instance,  at  p.  5,  Badfu-z-zamTn  is  described  as  having 
fled  to  Qandahiir,  but  two  B.M.  MSS.  give  Qanduz  as  tho 
name  of  the  place.  In  a  note  to  p.  2  we  are  told  that 
there  is  a  pun  on  the  word  tir,  which  signifies  both  Mars 
and  an  arrow.  But  Tlr  is  the  planet  Mercury,  not  Mars, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  any  pun  is  intended.  In  note  5  to 
p.  5,  instead  of  "  torch  of  the  sovereign  family,"  the 
translation  should  be  "torch  of  the  family  of  Timur " 
(SiihihqiranT) .  At  p.  30  we  have  the  translation  "The  cry 
of  '  Be  on  guard  '  mounted  up  from  the  hnstions  to  the 
governor  of  the  5lh  Castle,"  and  we  are  told  in  a  note  that 
this  refers  to  Mars.  But  in  the  MSS.  the  word  is  "from," 
not  "to,"  the  fifth  (or  five),  and  surely  all  that  is  meant 
is  that  the  cry  of   "Be  on  the  alert"  went  up  from  all 
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the  five  fortified  gates  of  Herat.  At  p.  61  we  have  tbe 
Word  shnbnh  left  untrati slated,  and  it  is  stated  in  a  note 
that  the  word  -Ui  ia  not  to  be  found  in  Turk!  dictiouaries. 
The  same  word  occufb  in  the  Akbar-nSmu  {Bib,  Ind.,  ed.  i, 
H6,  three  lines  from  fool),  and  there  also  it  refers  to 
a  shower  of  arrows.  In  ibe  text  it  is  written  V^i  I'"' 
the  list  of  errata  corrects  it,  mmecessarily  perhaps,  to  *fi. 
The  word  seema  to  be  Persian  and  to  be  onomu  to  poetic  for  tbe 
whizzing  of  arrows.  Perhaps  ^— i  is  tbe  correct  form,  but 
Richardson  gives  both  shupashap  and  ehib.  Platts.  in  his 
Hindustani  Dictionary,  connti'cts  it  with  the  Sanskrit  root 
of  the  verb  'to  throw.''  At  p.  35  we  have  a  note  about 
Radkan  or  Hadegnn.  M.  Ferle  aays  he  has  not  been  able 
to  find  it  in  any  map.  He  cannot  have  looked  ut  many. 
Jle  will  find  it  in  E.  Eeclus'a  map  of  Persia  at  the  end 
of  vol.  ix  of  liis  Geography,  and  also  in  the  map  to  Curzon's 
Persia.  It  lies  N.N.W,  of  Mashhad,  and  was  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Ney  Eiias  in  hia  contribution  to  the  Il.A.8.  Journal 
about  Shaibiint'a  inscription. 

In  his  preface  M.  Ferte  speaks  of  Khwandamir  having 
accompanied  Muh.  Zamiin  Mirza  to  India,  and  having  shared 
Lis  fortunes  to  the  end.  But  though  Khwaudamir  may  have 
visited  India  along  with  Muh.  Zamiin  be  certainly  was  not 
with  him  till  the  end  of  the  prince's  life.  For  Khwiindaniir 
died  near  Miindii  in  941  (I^ilH)^  and  Huh.  Zaniiin  Mirza 
lived  till  946  (1539),  being  drowned  in  tbe  Gauges  after 
tbe  rout  of  Ohausa.  It  also  appears  from  Kliwandamir's 
account  of  Sult.un  Humiu's  descendants  that  Muh.  Zamiln 
joined  Biib:ir  many  years  before  the  latter  invaded  India. 

It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  II.  Ferte  will  go  on  with  his 
translation,  and  that  he  will  give  us  more  notes,  especially 
historical  ones.  It  is  a  fault — many  will  think  it  a  merit — 
that  French  scholars  give  few  notes.  For  instance,  Pavet 
de  Courteille  is  most  sparing  of  notes  in  his  translation  of 
Biibar'e  Memoirs.  Perhaps  when  M.  Fert^  gives  more 
notes,  he  will  explain  who  was  the  Payanda  Suliiiu  Begam 

'  8^1!  alfto  Vullnni  iii  4<I|  b>t.  i—^  und  (^li\^. 
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wlio  Lelped  her  nephew  Tadgiir  to  the  throne  of  ITerai, 
Surely  she  was  a  different  person  from  Sultan  Huaain'a 
wife,  but  we  do  not  know  whose  wife  or  daughter  ahe  was. 

H.  Bevekidge. 


Tdeaij;  of  the  East.     By  Herbert  Baytjbs.      8vo. 
(London:  Swan  Sonaeoschein,  1898.) 

In  "  Ideals  of  the  East "  Mr.  Baynea  aima  at  presenting  . 
Eaet«m  religious  thought  to  the  philosopher  of  the  West   I 
in  such  a  guise  that  ho  "  may  not  he  too  conscious  that   ] 
the  sublime  ideas  to  which  he  is  introduced  are  the  outcome 
of  B  thinker  wholly  unlike  himself,  both  in  language  and 
in  mind,"     lie  brings  to  his  task  keen  sympathy  with  the  , 
subject,  and  a  reading  so  wide  that  probably  few  schoUra 
would  be   prepared  to   give   au   adequate  uriticism  of  the  J 
whole  b'wk. 

The  ideuls  of  the  East  ure  classified  as  the  ethical,  tha  I 
metaphysical,  the  theosoplncal,  and  the  religious.  This 
classification  involves  some  cross-division,  as  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path  falls  under  the  first,  and  the  Buddhist 
Confession  of  Faith,  on  the  ground  that  it  implies  worship, 
under  the  last.  Mr.  Baynes'  method  is  to  give  an  account 
of  the  author  of  each  system,  or  the  book  in  which  it  is 
set  forth;  and  then,  because,  as  he  says,  "the  diction  of 
the  idealist  is  essentially  poetic,"  there  follows  a  metrical 
rendering  of  salient  points  in  the  doctrine.  The  book  does 
not  therefore  treat  exhaustively  of  any  philosophic  or 
religious  syatera,  either  io  itself  or  in  reference  to  other 
systems,  but  takes  from  each  that  which  Ciiii  be  expressed 
in  the  language  and  forms  of  the  West,  and  which  is  akin 
to  European  transcendentalism.  This  is  in  some  respects 
misleading,  as  language  and  metro  sometimes  suggest 
associations  which  do  not  beloug  to  the  originals :  but 
many  of  the  renderings  are  graceful,  and  the  passages 
chosen   are   in    themselves    beautiful,    and    appeal    to    the 
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common  religious  sense  of  liutnanity.  If  the  book  attracts 
those  who  would  be  repelled  by  Eastern  modes  of  exposition, 
and  leads  them  to  further  study,  it  will  do  a  good  work. 

C.  M.  R. 


AssvRiAK  Deeds  and  Documents  recording  the  transfer  of 
properly,  including  the  ao-oaJled  private  coutraets,  legEil 
decisions,  and  proclamations  preserved  in  the  Kouyunjik 
Collections  of  the  British  Museum,  chiefly  of  the  Seventh 
Century  b.c.  Copied,  collated,  arranged,  abstracted, 
annotated,  and  indexed  by  the  Bev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns, 
M.A.  Vol.  I :  Cuneiform  Texts.  (Cambridge :  Deightoa 
Bell  &  Co,,  1898.) 

It  is  something  that  rejoices  the  heart  to  see  a  book  of 
this  kind  produced  in  England,  by  a  native  of  the  country ; 
and  credit  is  not  only  due  to  the  author  for  his  painatakiag 
compilation  of  a  corpun  of  a  compsira lively  uninteresting 
section  of  Assyrian  literature,  but  the  Dukea  of  Devonshire 
and  Portland  are  also  to  be  congratulated  on  the  munificence 
that  they  have  displayed  in  paying  the  heavy  expenses  that 
this  publication  must  have  involved.  May  they  find  many 
imitators,  and  also  not  themselves  relax  in  such  a  good  work ! 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  texts  here  published  are  mainly 
of  the  nature  of  contracts.  Beginning  with  the  loan-tablets, 
which  are  generally  very  simple  documents,  the  compiler 
goes  on  to  publish  texts  of  a  more  complicated  nature — 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  slaves,  houses,  plantations,  fields, 
estates,  and  even,  apparently,  cities.  Others  are  grunts 
of  estates  by  the  Assyrian  kings  on  account  of  services 
rendered,  legal  decisions,  documents  of  the  nature  of  deeds 
of  gift,  etc.,  etc. 

Unlike  the  Bnbylonian  documents  of  the  same  kind, 
the  Assyrian  contracts  vary  but  little  as  to  their  form,  so 
that  they  are  not,  unfortunately,  by  any  means  so  instruttive 
as  those  of  the  southern  country.  In  spite  of  this  defect, 
however,   they   are  sufficiently   interesting    to   justify   the 
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present  work,  which  is  an  exceedingly  useful  and  ralnabla  1 
one  to  all  atudenta  of  Assyrian. 

^N^olwithstandln^  that  throughout  these  documents  special 
legnl  forms  peculiar  to  the  Aaayrian  scribea  are  found,  1 
a  certain  number  of  peculiarities  are  met  with  which  I 
strike  the  student.  The  chief  of  these  are,  that  the  forma  J 
uaed  seem  to  be  exceedingly  ancient,  that  a  few  of  them  1 
are  identical  with  forms  used  by  the  Babylonians  two  1 
thousand  years  before  Christ  or  earlier,  and  that  many  of  I 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  are  of  the  same  nature  aa 
those  of  Bubylonian  documents  of  the  saipe  early  date.  It  ' 
has,  of  course,  been  fully  recognized  that  Assyrian  civilizalioo  1 
had  ita  oiigia  in  Bubylouia,  so  that  there  is  nothing  J 
surprising  in  the  likenesses  that  exist  between  certain  of  J 
the  legal  forma  used  and  the  names;  the  noteworthy  thing] 
is  that  these  forms  and  names  seem  to  be  rare  or  wanting,  I 
Bt  the  time  the  Assyrian  documents  were  written,  in  I 
Babylonia,  the  land  where  they  bad  their  origin.  I 

The  following,  which  is  a  translation  of  the  first  tablet  4 
in  the  book,  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  a  large  number  oi  1 
these  texts : — 

"Sixteen  shekels  of  silver  from  Kisir-Assur  to  Abdi- 
Samsi.  He  has  taken  it  in  possession.  On  the  1st  day 
of  the  month  Tamiuuz  he  shall  repay  the  silver;  if  he 
repay  it  not,  to  its  fourth  part  it  shall  increase.  Month 
Nisan,  day  11th,  eponymy  of  Bel-ludari. 

"  Before  Girittu  ;  before  Nargi ;  before  Arad- Ban i turn," 

From  this  and  other  texts  it  would  appear  that  in 
Assyria  the  interest  on  money  lent  amounted,  as  u  rule, 
to  no  less  than  25  per  cent.  This  part  of  the  world  must, 
at  the  time  to  which  these  tablets  belong,  have  been  the 
paradise  of  the  moneylender.  In  Babylonia  interest  was 
at  the  rate  of  about  20  per  cent. 

Among  the  sales  of  slaves  we  meet  with  the  following 
interesting  text; — 

"Seal  of  NabiJ-ribtam-usur,  son  of  Amurdise,  the  Haaite, 
(acting)  through  Arad-Iatar,  of  the  city  of  the  Atfu  ; 
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"Seal  of  Tebfit&n,  his  son  ; 

"  Seal  of  Silim-Addi,  his  son  : 

"  (Th^se  nre)  the  masters  of  the  girl  sold, 

"  Nihl«sarBU  hiis  bought  Bfiltu-hasina,  daughter  of  NahO- 
rihtara-usur,  for  16  shekels  of  silver,  for  Sihi,  her  son.  She 
has  takeo  her  as  bis  wife.  She  is  the  wife  of  Sihfl,  The 
complete  money  has  been  paid.  Whoever  afterwards,  ut 
a  future  time,  shall  rise  up,  (and)  shall  make  a  claim, 
whether  Nabl-rihtam-usur,  or  his  eons,  or  his  grandsons, 
or  bta  brothers,  or  his  nephews,  or  his  representative,  or 
anyone  of  his,  who  shall  seek  to  proceed  at  law  a;rainst 
^iht^sarau,  her  sons,  (or)  her  grandsons,  shall  pay  10  shekels 
of  silver.     In  his  process  he  shall  not  have  the  word  (?). 

"Before  Sahpimiii,  the  president  (?) ;  before  Bel-sum- 
iddina,  sod  of  Ilu-danani ;  before  Isid-Bdlti,  son  of  Ati, 
the  kilu;  altogether  three  next  of  kin  (?),  who  (guarantee) 
the  woman  against  the  poasessioD,  the  hand,  the  profit,  the 
interest  of  Karmeu-niSd,  next  (of  kin).' 

"  Before  Amnrdise ;  before  liauitum  ;  before  Arud-Nanaa ; 
before  Butum-heSe;  before  ITasba-  .  .  .  ;  before  B?l- 
Barra  (?)-  .  .  .  ;  before  E-  .  ,  .  ;  before  Hal- 
.  .  .  ;  before  Abdi-  .  .  .  ;  before  Abdi-  .  .  .  ; 
before  Ulul&a ;  before  NQr-Samas ;  before  Putu-Paiti ; 
before  Ate'u  ;  before  N^ahQ-nadin-ftiiQ,  the  scribe. 

"Month  Elul,  day  1st,  eponymy  of  ASur-mata-taris," 

The  many  unusual  expressions  in  these  tablets  often  make 
the  translation  very  difficult,  and  the  renderings  of  tertaiu 
of  the  phrases  in  the  text  given  above  must  be  regarded  as 
doubtful.  Nevertheless,  the  rendering,  as  a.  whole,  is  trust- 
worthy. On  one  important  point  more  light  is  needed, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  true  status  of  the  woman  'sold.' 
In  order  to  make  it  read  well,  I  have  rendered  -^  siniiUln, 
and  ^  tflTc  •-<f<  aintmiiti,  as  if  they  stood  for  ailatu  and 
AsitdU  respectively ;  '  woman,'  which  is  the  real  meaning 
of  ainnUtu,  not  giving  any  adequate  sense  in  English.     It 

*  The  word  in  the  oiiginBl  is  ur^iu,  plumi  nrHufi.  It  iceBTis  lil-Tiilh  iitheii 
allied  la  0  person;  "  be  who  comn  Bllcr,"  bence  the  moming  here  lU^-^'i-fii^J. 
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t  %•  that  tlie  girl  was  sold  to  If  ihl^sama  for  her  aon, 
U»  eoocobinc,  ihough  the  wording  of  the  context,  and 
ntton  of  the  kindred,  of  the  girl,  seem  rather  to  be 
this    view,    eepecially  as    thp   use   of   certain   legal 
and    phrases    may     have    differed    in   Assyria    and 
On    the    other    hsind,   the    fact    that    she    is 
■wermeiited  as  having  more  than  one  '  master '   (the  word 
Uim    is  here    to    be    transcribed    as  plural,  is   Bpit«  of  the 
,  Absence  of  the  plural  si^)  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
nrl  was  retber  the  natural  daughter  of  MabCk-rihtam-usur  i 
tfQ  his  legal  daugbt«r. 
The    author    draws    attention,    in    his    preface,  to   tbs  J 
[  interesting  nature  of  his  No.  321,  which  is  a  compositioa  j 
f  for   manslaughter   or  murder,   in   which    the   person   who  j 
{  c«a^  the  death  of   the  man  was  to  give  a  slave-girl  i 
\  cotupen^atioD.     If  he  did  not  give  thiii    girl,  then,  to    all  j 
appearance,    be    was   himself    to    be    put    to   death    on    the  j 
L  grave  of  the  roan  that  had  been  slaiu  (inmina  sinnislii  Id  I 
I  v/iii,   ina    eU  qahuri  sa   S(imai:u   idiikii-iu,   "If  he   do  nut 
>  give   the  woman,  they   shall   kill   him  upon  the  grave  of  \ 
Samnku ").     Such,   at   least,   seems   to   be   the  purport  of 
this  very  interesting  and  unique  text 

Certain  of  the  contracts  referring  to  reaping  will  be  found 
to  confirm  what  I  said  in  my  paper  in  the  J.R.A.S.  for  July, 
1S97  (p.  592),  concerning  the  likeness  of  the  tablet  translated 
on  pp.  590-592  to  Assyrian  rather  than  to  Babylonian  forms 
of  expression,  Tlie  common  phrase  aiblit  beimu  ana  iilen  me 
iiiiie  reminds  one  of  the  similar  Babylonian  expression  ana 
diiii  siilsi  tep'itum,  ana  drhi  islen  beiinu.  Notwithstanding 
what  is  known  of  these  words,  the  exact  signification  is  still 
very  doubtful.  In  all  probability  they  refer  to  the  interest 
retained  or  renounced,  by  the  seller,  in  the  slave  sold. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  there  is  a  rich  harvest  to  be  reaped 
in  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties  and  the  witnesses  to 
these  documents.  The  well-known  Hebrew  word  for  'lord,' 
Adonai,  apparently  forms  part  of  the  interesting  name 
Adunaiz  or  Adunaizi  (f  tj  ^  ^^  pj  "r  ]  j?  C;^  ^.^  cf 
■Jff y)>  which  appears,  in  tablet  No.  31,  under  the  form  of 
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T  -II  cf,  i.e.,  the  character  for  '  lord "  followed  by  la.  The 
popularity  of  the  god  Ta'u  (=  Juh)  la  ulao  testified  t«  by 
each  names  as  Ya'ila,  "  Jah  U  God,"  Aii-bani,  "  Jah  is  my 
creator,"  Au-Aa,  "  Jah  is  Aa,"  Wilkaya,  "  counsel  of  Juh," 
Au-idri,  "Jah  is  ray  glory  (P),"  etc.,  et«.  The  names  of 
unusual  gods  also  occur  compounded  with  the  names  of  men, 
and  among  these  may  be  noted  Si'  in  such  names  as  Si'turi, 
Si'banik  (?},  Si'niiri ;  Zubi  (?)  in  Zubi-sidqi ;  Nashu'  in 
NaShu'-aali;  Suriba  in  Suriha-Aa,  "Suriha  is  Aa,"  and 
others.  To  sort  out  the  nationalities  of  these  various  names 
is  an  interesting  and  instructive  exercise. 

Kovr  and  then,  tcio,  one  coinea  across  new  or  unusual 
meanings  of  Akkadian  ideographs.  The  group  J  -^*  ^ 
-<T<  tfc  and  its  variant  |  JJ  ^  -<T<  ^.  ZarutJ,  show  that  the 
character  "-^^  could  be  read  zciru  as  well  as  ziru.  The  name 
T  -ET  -EIT  --^T  W  V,  ^  --f  ■  La.hi-ba-h..,-ui-ihi>'  which 
has  the  variant  f  «-£!  Itl  Ti  ^  ■"•^*  shows  that  the  character 
Jt5  '^  here  to  be  read  tiibtisa,  aorist  pu'ul  of  the  root  b&Su, 
'  to  be  ashamed,'  a  meaning  probably  given  to  it  on  account 
of  its  meaning  alno  '  dog,'  that  animal  being  held  as 
a  shameless  and  unclean  thing  by  most  nations  of  the  East. 
Another  interesting  variant  occurs  in  a  name  in  No.  307, 
translated  above.  In  two  places  it  is  written  I  -• f-  ^  »ff  ^ 
■^•■4R  fl  "^i  Nabu-ri-ih-tam-usur,*  but  in  line  9  we 
have  I  --f-  ^  ^ITI  ^'  indicating  for  ^JJI  the  meaning 
of  rihiu,  '  remainder.' 

The  texts  referring  to  the  two  wives  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
the  tablets  granting  rewards  to  the  generals  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  apparently  on  account  of  services  rendered,  will 
probably  be  read  with  interest.  In  the  secoud  volume, 
which  will  contain  translations  and  a  glossary,  a  list  of 
additions  and  corrections  will  be  given  by  the  author. 


'  --Muli.-m..  nol 


oA.  0  Odd." 

lalio.  (Jioli-ot  the  rest." 

10  it,m\lj  nliQ  surriTod  i 
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Zimmern's  article  in  tbe  Zeilndirijl  fur  Atayriohffte,  I 
eotitled  "  Ueber  Rhythmua  ini  Babylon iscb en,"  is  very 
interesting,  treating,  as  it  does,  not  only  of  the  poetry  ot 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  but  also  of  the  length  and 
accent  in  the  language  itself.  Spellings  like  bo-li-i-ka, 
iul-ma-ni-i-ka,  he  remarks  (following  Bezold),  introduce  the 
aooeDtuation  bHika,  sitimnmka.  Baiiii  for  hniinn,  ibnu  for 
ibniu,  ni-ku  for  arkiu,  show  accentuation  of  the  last  syllabi© 
iu  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  two  syllables. 

Instances  of  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable  are  exhibited 
in  the  aorist  and  the  iiuporatiTe:  ikiiul,  takiuii,  ilni,  etc., 
ku^&d,  bin't,  etc.  So  also  in  the  construct  oase  SnitiaS,  qirib, 
uz&n,  gimrdt,  pulhdt,  Subdt,  katdd,  kuSsud,  etc.,  et«.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  acoenlnation  of  such  words  and  forms  us 
vknesid,  ttsakiid,  kussid,  mukas^td,  ku&Sud,  iiaknn,  etc.,  is  i 
doubtful :  was  it  on  the  ultimate  or  the  penultimate  ? 

Such  a  form  as  na-sl-e-ir  (  =  iwsvr)  seems  to  imply  that  in 
the  permanaive  or  participle  of  the  kal  the  accent  was  on 
the  last  syllable,  and  there  are  ways  of  writing  the  present 
or  future  tense  that  imply  the  same  thing.  Definite 
evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  niphal  form  im-mnh- 
ha-a-(is,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  indication 
which  these  spellings  convey  are  correct.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  accent  often  depended 
on  intonation,  arising  from  emphasis  or  the  shade  of 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  I'urtber  additions  \a 
our  already  extensive  material  will  doubtless  determine 
many  questions  of  this  kind. 

" Konig  TtikulH  bil  nisi"  und  dk  "kutdhche  Sc/w/jfungs' 
kgetide."  This  is  an  article  by  Zimmern  upon  a  very 
interesting  text  published  by  Father  Scheil,  and  regarded 
by  him  as  referring  to  an  unknown  king  named  Tukulti- 
bel-nisi  (an  explanation  that  he  afterwards  withdrew), 
and  other  inscriptions  published  by  Winckler,  S.  A.  Smith, 
and  Bezold  in  the  Museum  Catalogue.  After  a  comparison 
of  the  tablet  published  by  Scheil  with  the  British  Museum 
tablet  K.  5,418a,   Professor   Zimmern  gives   in   hia   paper 
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•  transcription  and  translation  of  the  test,  na  revealed 
in  the  copies  of  tablets  tliat  lie  has  beea  able  to  use,  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  gives  an  account,  or 
part  of  the  account,  of  the  Cuthcan  legend  of  the  Creation, 
The  text  begins  with  a  reference  to  a  king  and  a  ruler 
who  was  lord  of  the  Anunnaki,  and  afterwards  apeafcs  of 
a  barbarous  people  who  drank  foul  water,  and  did  not 
drink  pure  water,  whose  understanding  was  warped,  who 
were  aecnstomed  to  overpower,  capture,  and  kill.  They 
were  people  with  the  bodies  of  bats,  and  men  with  faces 
of  ravens.  They  bad  been  created  by  the  great  gods,  and 
Buckled  by  the  deep  [tiamatu).  These  strange  people  seem 
to  have  owned  allegiance  to  seven  kings,  all  brothers,  sons 
of  a  father  named  Ilu-banini  (?)  and  a  mother  named 
Melili.  The  seven  brothers  are  named,  the  first  being 
called  Me-raangab  and  the  second  Medudu.  The  names 
of  the  others  are  mutilated  or  lost.  The  narrator, 
who  seenis  to  have  been  a  great  king,  and  who 
speaks  in  his  own  person,  made  sacritices,  and  in- 
quired of  the  gods,  who  commanded  him  to  go  forth 
against  these  fierce  and  terrible  people.  The  first  year  ' 
of  the  expedition  he  sent  out  120,000  warriors,  but  not 
one  of  them  came  baek  alive.  The  second  year  he  tried 
again,  and  sent  out  90,000  more,  with  the  same  result. 
The  third  year  he  sent  out  60,700  (?),  but  these  too  all 
perished.  In  bis  despair  and  anguish  of  heart  he  re- 
proached himself  on  account  of  the  misfortune  that  he 
had  brought  upon  his  land  in  sending  forth  to  their  death 
BO  many  of  his  people,  and  he  decided  that  be  would  now 
go  forth  to  meet  the  foe  himself.  The  record  here  becomes 
mutilated,  but  one  may  guess  that  he  was  suceeasful, 
especially  as  he  states  that  he  has  had  a  tablet  made  and 
a  memorial  inscribed  for  the  ruler  who  should  come  after 
him,  which  document  he  had  left  in  the  temple  of  l^-meslam 
in  Cuthah,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  Nergul. 

"  Look  upon  this  memorial-stone, 
Listen  to  the  words  of  this  memorial-stone. 
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Despair  not,  yield  not, 

Fear  not,  tremble  not. 

May  thy  foundation  be  firm, 

Mayest  thou  be  faithful  to  thy  wife ; 

Strengthen  thy  walls, 

Pill  thy  ditches  with  water, 

Into    thy    receptacles    cauae  thon    thy  grain,    thy  1 

silver,  thy  poaaesaions,  thy  goods, 
thy  weapons  (?),  atid  thy  I'urniture  to  enter." 

The  remainder  of  the  text  (five  mutilated  lines)  ia  ia  the, I 
•ame  strain  of  good  advice,  to  be  prepared  againal  ths  | 
coming  foe,  and  the  text  probably  ended  in  a  promise  ol  J 
Bucceas  provided  these  rBOomraondatioas  were  carried  out  1 
with  prayer,  ofiering,  and  sacrifice  to  the  fjods. 

The  word  wliich  I  have  above  traiislated  as  'bat' 
ifsur  harre,  literally  '  bird  of  the  caves,'  and  this  see; 
to  be  the  best  rendering  of  the  expreaaion.  If  this 
translation  be  correct,  it  would  show  that  in  the  Babylonian 
legends  there  existed  something  similar  to  the  Harpies  of 
Greek  mythology. 

M.  Alfred  Boisaier,  io  the  Rpctie  s^milique  edited  by 
M.  Halevy,  gives  some  interesting  notes  upon  certain 
inscriptions  from  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  accompanied  by 
tranalations.  The  first  refers  to  a  cylinder-seal  published 
by  M,  Menant  in  his  book,  "  Lea  Pierres  Gravies  de  la 
Haute  Asio,"  vol.  i,  pi.  iii,  No.  1.  This  object  waa 
discovered  by  Layard,  and  the  design  apparently  represents 
a  chieftain  with  followers,  captives,  and  spoils  of  war.  The 
author's  contention  that  the  inscription  accompanying 
this  scene  is  not  one  of  Bur-Sin's  (as  has  been  slated) 
seems  to  be  well  founded.  The  other  texts  treated  of  are 
prayers  of  the  Babylonian  king  yamas-sum-ukin,  brother 
of  ASsnr-bani-apli,  and  a  letter  in  which  this  ruler  is 
mentioned.  This  laat,  which  refers  to  a  person  thought  to 
be  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  givea  the  author  occasion  to 
quote   certain  texts   of    interest  referring   to   this   subject, 
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and  in  the  exorcism  in  one  of  them  there  is  a  reEerenoe 
to  the  little  aaucluary  that  the  Babylonians  and  Asayrians 
seem  to  have  stt  apart  in  their  dn-elliugs  to  the  god  of  the 
house,  like  the  Lutin  penatis. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


The  Soul  of  a  PEnpi.E.  By  n.  Fikldinq.  8vo;  pp.  363. 
(London :  Bentleys,  1898.) 

Thifl  ia  a  noteworthy  book.  The  author  not  only  disolaima 
any  scholarship,  he  boasts  of  being  indebted  to  no  one, 
except  Bigandet;  and  eveii  to  bim  only  in  the  paesagea 
quoted  as  to  the  lile  of  the  Buddha.  Himself  an  official, 
he  pointa  out  the  conventionality  and  ignorance  of  officials 
who  only  learn  "the  outside,  that  curiously  varied  outside 
which  is  so  deceptive";  and  though  he  had  books  sent  to 
him  from  England,  and  studied  them,  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  trust  them.  "Their  knowledge  has  been  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  dead  past,  mine  ia  from  the 
actualities  of  the  living  present.'*  But  his  book  ia  most 
valuable  as  one  more  proof  of  the  patent  fact  that  the 
past  is  not  dead  at  all,  but  very  much  alive  every  hour 
of  every  day  in  the  life  of  every  people,  and  in  the  life 
of  that  people  be  so  sy m path eti cully  describes. 

"  A  love  of  books  comes  only  to  him,"  says  Ihe  author 
(p.  126),  "  who  is  shut  always  from  the  world  by  ill- health, 
by  poverty,  by  circumstance."  But  those  familiar  with 
well-known  works  on  Buddliism  will  recognize,  in  many 
passing  expressions,  and  in  the  general  tone  of  the  present 
volume,  how  much  its  writer  has  been  indebted  to  books 
he  loves  so  little  ;  and  how  much,  aluo,  his  conclusiooB  tend 
to  confirm  and  amplify  the  best  and  most  important  of  the 
teachings  they  convey. 

Of  the  Buddha,  Mr.  Fielding  thinks  Cp-  26),  "  whatever 
he  was,  he  was  uo  philosopher  ....  Ilis  was  not 
an  appeal  to  our  reason,  to  our  power  of  putting  two  and 
two  together  and  making  them  Jice."  But  it  is  surely 
precisely  the  r6Ie  of  reason  to  show  us  that  two  and  two 
do    not    make    five;     and     however    frequently    Western 
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pliilosophies  have  degenerated  into  empty  logoraachiei^ 
however  wrong  the  conclusions  they  may  have  reached, 
yet  philoaophy  cannot  be  accurately  described  as  a  power 
of  seeing  things  wrongly.  And  this  logomachy  about  tha 
meaning  of  the  word  '  philosophy '  is  lost  sight  of  afterwards 
when  the  author  atlompte — -and  very  successfully,  too — to 
set  out  the  Buddhist  philosophy,  the  Buddhist  view  of  life. 
Chapters  iii  and  iv  and  all  the  closing  chapters,  xxi-xxv, 
are  full  of  suggoslive  remarks  on  this  subject.  And  they 
go  far  to  explain  what  has  seem  to  some  Western  minds 
R  hopeless  puzde — the  fact  that  a  philosophy  so  independent 
of  the  baits  that  catch  the  vulgar  should  nevertlieless  have 
gained  eo  great  an  influence  over  so  large  a  number  of  men. 

The  intermediate  chapters  give  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  views  and  practices  of  Burmese  Buddhists  ou  govern- 
ment, crime,  and  punishment;  huppioess,  prayer,  festivala, 
women,  divorce,  drink,  manners,  and  kindness  to  animals. 
Alt  this  is  written  with  much  sound  judgment,  and  with 
that  accurate  insight  which  ia  born  of  sympathy.  And  tht 
Buddhist  position  throughout,  though  often  so  strange  to 
Western  minds  that  it  is  dii&cult  to  understand,  is  set  forth 
in  a  simple  and  direct  style  that  adds  greatly  to  the  charm 
of  the  book. 

Such  qualities,  it  is  needless  to  add,  are  precisely  those 
which  distinguish  good  work  from  bad  in  those  attempts 
which  scholars  make  to  explain  the  origin  and  growth  of 
a  religious  movement,  or  the  history  of  a  people.  The 
dry-as-dust  scholar,  who  is  keen  about  petty  details,  but 
"  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,"  is  simply  a  parallel 
to  the  official  who,  immersed  in  petty  details,  sees  only 
the  outside  of  things.  And  the  rigtit  moral  to  draw  ia 
not  at  all  that  books  are  useless,  and  scholarship  con- 
temptible ;  but  that  in  all  attempts  to  explain  the  previously 
unknown,  the  successful  seeker  after  truth  must  utilize  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors  with  such  intellectual  grasp  and 
openness  of  mind  as  will  enable  him  to  penetrate,  beyond 
the  evanescent  phenomena,  back  to  the  real  causes  that 
underlie  them. 
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This  book,  tiJo^Uke  all  good  books — would  have  been 
impossible  without  its  forerunncra.  But  we  can,  never- 
theleas,  congratulate:  tbe  author  on  having  produced  the 
best  at-'count  ypt  available  to  us  of  the  real  inner  feelings 
of  one  of  the  many  rauos  subject  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. He  has  done  fur  Burma  what  Lafoardio  Hearn  has 
80  excellently  done  for  Japan. 

T.  W.  Rhvs  Davids. 


Handbook  for  Travellbks  in  India,  Buhma,  and  Ceylon. 
3rd  edition.     8vo  ;  pp.463.     (London:  Murray,  1898.) 

It  ia  desirable  in  calling  tbe  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  new  edition  of  this  well-known  and  admirable  handbook 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  some  additions  and 
alterations  for  a  eubsetjuent  issue.  In  describing  tbe  places 
mentioned,  the  historical  events  that  have  happened  there 
(the  knowledge  of  which  enhances  so  much  the  pleasure  of 
a  visit  to  them)  are,  as  regards  all  modern  history,  and 
especially  as  regards  the  events  of  the  Mutiny,  verj-  clearly 
dealt  with.  But  so  far  as  concerns  what  may  justly  be 
called  the  real  history  of  India — thai  is,  the  history  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  apart  from  that  of  the  Midiammadua 
and  English  invaders — very  little  is  said.  In  other  words, 
we  have  full  informaliou  about  the  events  in  which  the 
English  took  part,  and  a  good  deal  of  iuformation  about  the 
history  of  buildings  put  up  by  Ihe  Moslems,  but  scarcely  any 
at  all,  and  that  not  always  aecurale  or  up  to  date,  about 
tbe  history  or  meaning  of  the  monuments  erected,  from 
300  B.C.  to  1200  A.D.,  by  the  native-born  Indians  themselves. 
There  is  an  interesting  chapter,  among  the  Introduction 
Essays,  on  the  Mutiny,  illustrated  with  an  excellent  map. 
There  are  ulso  oswvys  on  the  Muhainmadans,  Hindus, 
Buddhists,  Sikhs,  and  Farsees.  That  on  the  Hindus  is 
meagre  and  thin ;  the  important  facts  of  the  general  history 
oi  India,  before  the  Moslems  came,  are  omitted ;  and  the 
apace  is  occupied  with  a  selection  of  remarks  about  Hindu 
beliefs   and   festivals   which   are  not  very  happily  chosea. 
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The  essay  on  tlie  Buddhists  ignores  the  result  of  the 
researches  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  though  it  occupies 
little  more  than  a  page  contains  several  atateinenta  which 
would  be  more  accurate  if  otherwise  expressed,  and  not 
a  few  absolute  errors.  The  Jains  have  uo  essay  devoted 
to  them,  though  their  remarkable  temples  and  monumentfl 
would  naturally  make  a  traveller  in  India  desirous  to  know 
something  of  them.  They  nre  confounded,  on  p.  Ivi,  with 
the  Buddhists,  their  especial  foes;  and  it  is  said  "their 
figures  of  Buddha  are  naked,"  which  is  very  much  as  if 
one  were  to  say  of  Roman  Catholics  that  their  figures  of 
Luther  are  painted. 

We  are  fully  awiire  that  all  such  historical  matter  is 
quite  subsidiary  to  the  main  object  of  such  a  guidebook, 
und  that  the  alterations  necessary  to  meet  any  rea»onablQ 
demands  in  this  direction  would  scarcely  require  altemtion 
in  more  than  a  score  of  pages  in  the  work.  But  this 
question  is  precisely  the  one  point  in  the  volume  on  which 
such  a  Journal  as  ours  should  espress  an  opinion.  And 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  add  that  tho  archaeological 
paragraphs  constantly  occurring  in  the  work,  and  the  plana 
and  sections  of  the  various  monuments  of  interest,  are  mostly 
excellently  done,  and  worthy  of  the  high  repute  which 
Murray's  Handbook  so  deservedly  enjoys. 


The  Akbahmama  of  Abu-l-fazl,  translated  from  the 
Persian  by  H.  Bevekii>oe,  i.C.S.  (retired).  Vol.  I, 
Fasc.  1.     {Calcutta:  Bibliotheca  Indica,  1897.) 

Ever  since  the  Calcutta  edition  of  the  Akhamamah  has 
been  completed,  it  has  been  hoped  that  the  onerous  ofBce 
of  making  its  contents  more  accessible  to  the  European 
public  by  a  translation  into  English  would  be  accepted 
by  some  competent  scholar.  At  length  this  undertaking, 
which  few  of  us  would  have  cared  to  enter  upon,  is  likely 
to  be  brought  to  a  happy  completion  by  the  energy  of 
Mr.  Beveridge.     All  scholars  interested  in  Indian  history 
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will  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
devoted  his  leisure  to  auch  an  arduoua  and,  in  many  ways, 
so  irksome  a  task. 

The  ninety-six  pages  of  this  first  inelalmetit  carry  ns  only 
to  pnge  31  of  the  Persian  text,  comprising  the  Introduction 
[l-3li} ;  Chapter  I,  on  the  signs  and  symbols  preueding 
Akbar'a  birth  (34-49) ;  Chapter  II,  on  the  birth  of  AkWr 
{50-68) ;  Chapter  III,  Akbar's  horoscope  according  to  the 
Gruek  method  (69-84) ;  Chapter  IV,  the  same  according 
to  Indian  astrology  (85-95) ;  Chapter  V,  another  horoscope 
by  Fathullah  of  Shlraz  (98). 

In  this  first  part  of  his  translation  Mr.  Bevoridge  has  had, 
in  addition  to  the  obscurity  inseparable  from  Abu-l-fa^l's 
Btyle,  overcharged  with  far-  fetched  allusion  and  cloudy 
metaphor,  to  wrestle  with  a  subject  fur  removed  from  present- 
day  knowledge,  namely,  that  of  astrology  and  the  casting 
of  horoscopes.  In  all  except  th«  first  elerea  pages  of  the 
(Persian)  text,  he  has  received  no  aid  whatever  from 
previous  workers.  Lieut.  Chulmers,  whose  manuscript 
translation  belonging  to  our  Kociety  has  been  placed  at 
Mr.  Beveridge'a  disposal,  after  giving  a  version  of  the 
Introduction,  passes  over  the  whole  of  the  crabbed  astro- 
logical lore,  and  does  not  resume  until  the  more  plain- 
sailing  narrative  portion  of  the  history  has  been  reached. 

To  pronounce  a  definitive  verdict  on  Mr.  Bcvoridge's 
translation,  so  far  as  published,  would  demand  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  Persian  literature  and  a  great  command 
of  Muhomedaa  science,  above  all  in  the  highly  technical 
brunch  of  astrology,  a  knowledge  to  which  I  can  make 
no  pretence.  Before  making  auch  an  attempt  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  text  and  of 
the  subsidiary  authorities  quoted  in  Mr.  Beveridge'a  notes 
an  amount  of  time  and  thought  equal  to  that  expended 
by  tho  translator  himself.  As  this  is  impossible,  I  must 
content  myself  by  saying  that  the  copious  notes  with 
which  every  page  is  furnished,  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  unstinted  labour  bestowed  by  Mr.  Beveridge  upon 
Ms    ta^.      Even    if    not    technically   perfect   (an    almost 
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HDttttainable   ideal),   his    rendering    must,   I    oonsij^ 
piMnuunced   iin  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  one  likely  to 
talce  a   high   place   in  the   clasa  of  literature  to  which  it 

When  about  to  commence  the  translation  of  worka  on 
Indian  history,  one  of  the  first  questions  to  enga^  our 
attention  is,  whether  we  shall  try  to  retain  something  of 
the  style  and  literary  effect  of  the  original,  or,  discarding 
tho  form,  content  ouraelvea  with  transferring  the  mere 
Bubstance  of  the  author's  story.  Mr.  Beveridge  has  elected 
for  the  first  of  these  courses;  and  in  so  doing  I  think  hg 
chose  rightly.  For,  after  ali,  much  as  the  European  reader 
may  be  repelled  by  the  over-elaboration  of  his  ornate 
periods,  Abu-I-fazl  is  stilt  in  Oriental  eyes  a  classic  writer 
and  a  model  of  all  that  is  excellent.  On  this  ground  alone, 
the  form  of  what  he  wrote  must  be  treated  with  some 
deference,  even  in  what  we  look  upon  as  its  defects,  and 
a  translator  should  aim  at  rendering  something  of  it* 
gorgeous  rhetoric,  in  spite  of  the  overloaded  effect  thereby 
produced.  Mr.  Beveridge  must  have  often  found  tha 
search  for  appropriate  adjectives  and  satisfying  synonyms 
a  weariness  to  the  flesh  ;  and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  how 
well  the  stately  march  of  the  sentences  has  been  maiutaioed, 
and  Abu-l-fn/l's  copious  use  of  every  artifice  in  rhetoric 
has  been  grappled  with;  while  the  version,  considered  as 
English  prose,  remains  to  a  wonderful  degree  clear,  im- 
pi-essive,  and  distinguished. 

For  tho  common  herd  of  Indian  writers  of  history,  those 
with  whom  I  am  best  acquainted,  I  should  advise  a  different 
treatment.  To  translate  them  at  length  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  time.  Many  of  them  are  mere  imitators  of 
Abu-1-Fazl,  and  as  is  usual  with  that  tribe,  they  exaggerate 
all  the  worst  defects  and  overlook  the  real  merits  of  their 
model.  With  their  stilted  tautology  is  blended  none  of 
the  weighty  thought  and  vast  reading  which  are  never 
altogether  absent  from  the  mightiest  sweep  of  Abu-1-FazI'a 
far-soaring  flight.  For,  however  arduous  a  task  it  may 
be   to   uniiddlo  it,  there   is  always   some  real  thought  or 
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nflaniog  wrapped  up  in  Abu-l-Fazl's  most  turtuous  scatence. 
But  with  bis  Ibllowers  and  imitatora  souad  t»kt.'a  llie  place 
of  Bense,  aud  two  words  ara  iDvariably  usod  when  0U6  would 
suffice.  A  literal  reproductioa  of  euch  bombastic  stuff  would 
be,  &a  Dogberry  would  say,  "most  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endur'd." 

Wm.  Irvine. 


Inscriptiosb  Mandmtes  des  codpbs  dk  Khoubair,  texte, 

traduction,  et  commentaire  pbilologique,  avec  quiitre 
appendioos  et  un  gloasaire,  par  H.  I'ogkon,  Consul  da 
France  k  Alep.  Premiere  partie.  pp.  103  and  31 
facalmiles.     (Paris  :  Imprimflrie  nutionale,  1898.) 

The  inscriptions  published  by  M.  Pognon  were  discovered 
at  Kboubair,  a  place  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  lower 
Euphrates,  and  were  found  on  some  terra-cotta  bowls. 
These  bowls  are  not  hollow,  but  apparently  solid  to  the 
brim,  and  it  ia  on  the  fiat  surfaces  of  these  that  the 
inscriptiona  appear.  They  were  placed  iu  the  ground 
either  upside  down  or  face  to  face  with  their  6at 
parts  touching  each  other.  If  the  bowls  were  found  only 
in  these  potiilions  there  is  much  in  favour  of  M.  Pognou's 
theory  that  they  were  used  lo  imprison  evil  spiriu,  as  the 
inscriptions  contain  nothing  but  incantations  to  exorcise 
the  demons  and  break  their  spell. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  book  M.  Pognon  gives  an 
abstract  from  a  work  by  Theodor  b,  Jihiiri,  a  Ne^torian, 
who  wrote  on  the  origin  of  the  Slaudaic  sect.  The  account 
given  by  him  of  the  creation  of  tho  world,  although  tallying 
on  the  whole  with  that  given  in  the  QinzA,  is  more  detailed, 
and  eeems  to  be  taken  from  some  Uaudaic  work  now 
unknown.  In  order  to  show  that,  according  to  Mandaic 
belief,  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  i'alse 
Ueesiab,  jVI.  Pognon  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Qiiisd 
which  refers  to  the  extension  of  Arab  rule,  and  in  which 
the  phrase  occurs,  "Until  the  brick  of  the  foundution  shall 
bear   witness   for   him   (the    false    Messias^"     M.   Pognon 
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riphtly   oonsidors  this   a   remarkable    sentence,   and    it   i* 

tnl^rvRtin^  to  perceive  that  it  is  an  application  of  a  passage 

in    the  Talmud   (Ta'anUh,  fol.  11"  :    cf.   HarfigS,  fol.  16">) 

M  follows :  "  Haply  man  Bhall  say,  who  will  bear  witnesa 

k  for  me  f    The  stones  and  beams  of  man's  house  shall  be»r 

k  witnoes  fof  him,  since  it  is  written  :  For  the  nioiie  shall  cry 

I  Ml     ^    tht    trail,    etc."     (Hub.,    ii,     II).       A    connection 

I  Iwtwwn  the  two  passages  is  beyond  doubt,  but  M.  Pognon's 

f   InKtaUtiou  *tw  la  fondatiou  (KH^^M  iD)  ia  not  quite  correct. 

H*  w  oUhtwub  inclined  to  place  confidence  in  Theodor'fl 

intonMllDa  M  to  the  person  of  the  founder  of  Mandaism, 

Wt  the  (|)Matiou  requires  etill  deeper  investigation  before 

rWsy   d«6Dit»   r«<>uit   can  be   arrived   at.     As   we  see  from 

I  tkv  pwuw^  in    the    Talmud,   other    factors    hare    to    be 

'    vtckMwd  with. 

U.  l>)|tlMH)'a  collection  comprises  tbirty-one  inscriptions, 
vf  wkich  k«  {fives  the  Mandaic  text,  a  French  translation, 
UlA  tX|it)M>H(<*ry  notes.  TLe  sameness  prevailing  in  most 
V^  lUvM  deprives  many  inscriptions  of  their  importance,  3'et 
tttv  nulhor  was  right  not  to  omit  any  from  his  publicatioiu 
TWv  are  written  in  spiral  lines,  beginning  from  the  centre. 
S.>iiui  of  them  are  incantations  for  the  healing  of  sick 
(>i'isi'ns.  M.  Pognon  is  undoubtedly  correct,  in  his  supposi- 
\\y-\\  that  the  occurrence  of  the  Arab  name  Yazid  points 
ttt  llio  period  after  the  conquest  of  the  Iraq  by  the  Arabs. 
In  ml  appendix  he  treats  of  the  proper  names,  which  furnish 
ttuiplo  material  for  mythological  as  well  as  linguistic  research. 
The  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  are  very  well  done.  The 
outiiidos  of  a  number  of  the  bowls  show  crude  drawings  of 
figures  with  uplifted  arms,  to  all  appearance  representing 
the  persons  on  whose  behalf  the  incantation  is  made. 

Tho  nature  of  Mandaic  orthography  makes  conjecture 
difficult.  The  author,  who  has  done  good  work  in  the  same 
field  before,  has  been  very  happy  in  bis  corrections,  although 
tboro  arc  some  words  wliich  are  not  quite  explained.  It 
iteems  that  on  p,  7,  1,  12  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  Nipl 
should  be  read  fcClST  (also  in  Petermann's  edition  of  the 
liiiizA,  p.  243,  1,  2).      The  get-up  of  the  book  is  worthy 
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of  the  place  in  which  it  was  printed.  It  will  no  doubt 
form  a  strong  inducement  to  take  up  the  not  very  widely 
spread  study  of  Uaudaic  lore,  and  scholars  will  look  forward 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Supplements  to  the  volume  and  the 
glossary  in  particular  with  great  expectations. 

H.    HlKSCHFEE.D. 


BovDDHisME :  Etudes  et  MAxfiRiAux.  [Lnuis  i>e  l.* 
Valleb  Pou&SiN.  4to;  pp.  417.  (London:  Luzac  &  Co., 
1898.)  Ertrait  itu  tome  LV  ties  JU^nioirrs  eonroiiuK'i  et 
M4moire»  des  sarattls  ^Iran/jeri,  publies  par  rAeaiUinte 
rOf/ale  de»  sciettcet,  ties  UttrfH,  et  dea  beaiix-arls  dt> 
Selgique,  1898.] 

This  work  consists  of  three  parts — (1)  an  essay  on  the 
history  of  Buddhism,  ("2)  an  essay  on  tantric  literature, 
together  with  the  text  of  a  tantrie  work,  the  Adikm-innpra<i'ipa. 
and  an  analysis  of  its  conteiits,  and  {}i)  an  edition  of  the 
commentary  on  the  ninth  chapter  of  llie  Bodhicnri/avatdrn. 

The  Sanskrit  works  here  published  for  the  firat  time  are 
of  considerable  importance  for  the  history  of  Northern 
Buddhism,  and  M.  Poussiu  as  editor  deserves  our  thanks 
for  what  is  evidently  a  careful  and  trustworthy  piece  of 
work.  The  few  remarks  here  possible  will  be  directed 
rather  to  the  two  essays — {1)  on  the  history  of  Buddhism 
generally,  and  ('^)  on  that  particular  phrase  of  the  iit/iMj/ana 
commonly  called  tantric. 

The  theses  which  M.  Poussin  undertakes  to  maintain  are 
sufficiently  startling.  He  protests  against  the  view  very 
generally  accepted  that  the  Piili  scriptures  are  the  best 
extant  representatives  of  Buddhism  in  an  early  fonn.  and 
contends  that  the  Northern  scriptures  preserve  the  traces 
of  a  far  older  slute  of  things.  He  also  lays  stress  on  the 
importance  for  the  comprehension  of  early  Buddhism  of 
a  study  of  the  tantras — works  which  have  been  universiilly 
regarded  as  not  only  extremely  late  in  ]»oint  of  date,  hut 
also  as  embodying  ideas  of  an.  essentially  non- Buddhistic 
character,  due  entirely  to  foreign  imporlation.    The  discussion 
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of  these  propositions  raises  a  number  of  questions  on  whicli 
greiit  diversity  of  opinion  exists  fliuong  the  best  qualified 
Btufleiits  of  }iuddhii^m.  It  must  suffice  here  to  take  ona 
or  two  main  points  only,  and  to  view  them  iu  the  light  of 
evidence,  the  validity  of  which  will  in  moat  caeea  be  equally 
admitted  by  M.  Fouasin  himself. 

In  the  first  place.  Why  are  we  no  longer  to  regard  the 
Piiti  Bciipturea  aa  pourtraying  an  early  form  of  Buddhism  P    \ 
M.  Pousein  soys : — 

{p.  30,)  "Le  canon  pali  fut  eci-it,  nous  dif-on, 
sous  le  regne  de  Vattagiimani,  aux  euvirous  da 
commencement  de  notre  ere," 

(p.  3.)  "  La  formation  doa  Ecritures  et  la  vie  dit 
Multre  d'apres  des  document«,  qui  dateut  du  1"  ou  du 
4*^  siecle  de  notre  ere,  c'est  uiie  entreprise  iUiisoire." 

(p.  32.)  "  On  a  cru  trouver,  dans  lea  litres 
d'uuvragea  aacrea,  cites  par  un  ^dtt  ct  recommand^s 
&  I'attentioQ  des  fiddles,  la  preuve  de  rexiatt-'nco 
&  cette  epoque  reculee,  des  Ecritures  canunique6 
singbalaiaea.  M.  Senart  declare  cett«  conclusion 
iniidmissible,  et,  sans  nul  doute,  avec  raiaon  .... 
Miiis  .  .  .  .  ce  fait  demeure  incontestable  que 
1(.'3  bouddhistea  du  3'  siecle  avant  notre  ^re  pos- 
sodaiont  des  livrcs  ecrits,  ou  sus  par  cfcur,  entoures 
d'line  veneration  particuli^re  et  qu'on  tenait  pour 
n'veles,  .  .  .  .  ila  contenaient  en  germo  lea 
Ecritures  depuis  canoniques." 

(Id.,  itote.)  "Les  inscriptions  ne  prouvent  pas 
I'unti quite  du  canon  de  langtie  palie,  mais  ellea 
demontrent  I'anciennet^  des  Ecritures  (SiitraB  et 
V  in  ay  as)." 

Leaving  aside  nil  discussion  of  the  date  here  assigned 
to  the  formation  of  the  Southern  canon — a  date  which  will 
certainly  not  be  universally  accepted — we  may  notice  that 
M.  Poussin  admits  (1)  that  works  which  formed  the  basis 
of  subsequent  canonical  books  actually  existed  in  the  third 
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cenhiry  B.C. — how  miict  earlier  we  know  not,  simply  because 
we  happen  to  have  no  earlier  inscriptions;  and  (2}  that 
at  that  period  these  works  were  regarded  with  a  peculiar 
veneration  and  held  to  be  revealed. 

The  manifest  deductions  from  these  admissions  are  (1)  that 
the  Southern  Buddhist  scriptures,  even  if  modern  in  form — 
a  point  by  no  means  prove<l — may  certainly  be  ancient  in 
substance;  and  (2)  that  works,  which  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  n.c.  were  regarded  as  inspired,  must 
have  existed  for  some  very  considerable  time  previonsly  in 
order  to  gain  this  repute.  Scriptures,  other  than  the  actual 
words  of  the  Master  or  the  accounts  of  his  immediate 
disciples,  are  not  accepted  as  inspired  without  the  sanction 
which  is  only  given  by  age  and  the  approval  of  generulions. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  inherently  absurd  about  the 
date — eirca  380  b.c. — usually  assigned  to  the  earliest 
Southern  Buddhist  scriptures  in  thtir  original  form.  So 
much  will  be  admitted.  The  question  is:  What  reasons 
have  we  for  holding  that  the  Piiti  scriptures,  as  we  have 
them,  are  untrustworthy  representatives  of  these  originals  P 

This  is  M.  Pousain'e  main  point.  Eeferring  to  the 
general  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Southern  canon, 
he  says  (p.  4) :  "  Cette  pieuse  hypothese  no  tient  pas  conire 
les  fails,"  Now  what  are  these  "  facts  "  ?  Apparently  they 
are  chiefly  two:  fl)  The  phihuophical  cast  of  Buddhimn  as 
rfpreseiifed  in  the  PdU  books  neceaaril!/  presii}}po»e»  the  prr- 
e;ri«tence  of  an  earlier,  simpler,  more  popular  form.  (3)  Eridtnce 
derived  from  the  inscriptions  af  Ahka  and  the  Bharhiit 
sculptures. 

Let  us  examine  these  separately.     (1)  M.  Poussin  says : — 

(p.  35.)  "  L'edifice  ing^nieux  des  Singhalais  repose 
en  derni^re  analyse  sur  une  srrie  de  conceptions  d'un 
caractere  scolastique,  lesquelles  aupposent  d'autrea 
idees  plus  simples ;  Texamen  de  ces  conceptions 
entraine  une  concluaiou  importante  :  I'untiquit^  des 
idees  mahiiyiiniBtes,  conclusion  qui  sera  confirmee  par 
r^tude  des  sources  du  nord." 
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Now  whether  this  ia  a  fact,  or  whether  thU  is  aBsamption 
pure  and  simple,  depends  entirely  on  the  evidence.  WhHt 
evii^euce  ia  there  to  prove  that  Buddhism  was,  in  its  origin, 
a  "  popular "  religion  ?  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
M.  Pousain  had  thought  fit  to  give  us  an  orderly  statement 
of  the  fit«pa  by  which  hia  examination  of  these  "  scholastio 
conceptions"  has  led  him  to  this  important  concliiaion.  Ha 
has  nowhere  done  ao,  and  vo  search  in  vain  through  hia 
large  quarto  to  discover  the  path  for  ourselves.  He  really 
seems  to  argue  that  "such  is  the  case,  because  it  must  be 
ao" — an  application  of  the  argument  from  necessity,  which 
ia  certainly  not  in  pifice  here.  It  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  in  direct  opposition  to  M.  Poussin's  view  that  what 
we  do  know  of  Buddhism  during  the  period  for  which  we 
have  documentary  evidence,  and  that  what  wo  can  infer 
from  the  analogy  of  other  Indian  religions,  alike  tend  to 
the  opposite  conclusion,  viz.,  tbut  the  "philosophical"  form 
ia  early  and  the  "popular"  form  late.  Can  anyone  deny 
that  the  whole  history  of  Buddhism  has  been  marked  by  an 
ever- increasing  power  of  adapting  itself  to  il^  surroundioga 
and  of  assimilating  popular  ideas  ?  Docs  anyone  suppose 
that  the  popular  phases  of  Brahmanism  are  not  immensely 
later  than  the  philosophical  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  sometimes 
possible  to  trace  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other — for 
instance,  from  the  f/oga  of  the  earliest  Upanishads  to  the 
yoga  of  the  sectarian  Upanishads  ?  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  Buddhism  was  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Its  object  waa  the  same  as  that  of 
other  Indian  religions  of  the  period — the  attainment  of 
freedom  from  the  never-ending  round  of  mundane  existences  ; 
und  the  means  by  which  this  object  was  to  be  attained 
was  the  same — the  knowledge  of  the  Truth.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  about  the  intimate  connection  which  exists 
between  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  as  represented  in  the 
Pali  scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the  earliest  UpaDiehads; 
and  even  in  terminology  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  this  form  of  Buddhism  and  the  Satapathabrahmana, 
What  valid  reason  can   be   given  for  supposing   that   the 
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teaching  of  the  Buddha  waa  not  primarily  addressed,  like 
that  of  the  rishis  of  the  earliest  Upanisliade  and  of  the 
SatapatbahrahmaDa,  to  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  few, 
and  only  extended  later  to  the  poor,  uneolightened, 
unreasoning  masses?  With  regard  to  the  popular  con- 
tamination of  Buddhism,  no  one  will  dispute  the  truth  of 
8  statement  of  M.  Senart,  which  is  quoted,  curiously  enough, 
by  M.  Pouasin  (p.  44)  in  favour  of  his  own  view,  but  which 
in  reality  clinches  the  argument  against  him  in  merciless 
fashion : — 

"  II  a  de  tout  temps  exiate  dans  I'lnde,  au-dessous 
du  niveau  b  rah  man  i  que,  une  couche  profonde  d'idees, 
de  croyances,  et  de  traditions  ....  qui,  uu 
prix  de  bien  des  retoucUes,  ont  conquis  Snalemeut 
leur  place  dans  le  cadre  officiel  de  k  constitution 
religieuao." 

Precisely,  these  popnlar  ideaa  "ont  conquia  finalement 
leur  place."  Like  the  thorns  ia  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
they  have  sprung  up  and  choked  the  pure  uncontaminated 
"Word.     This  is  tlie  story  of  luditin — and  other — religions. 

(2)  With  much  that  M.  PouBsin  says  in  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  the  inscriptions  of  ASoka  and  llie  Bharhut 
sculptures  probably  everyone  will  agree;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  bears  on  his  argument  that  the  Pali  scriptures 
are  untrustworthy  representatives  of  an  early  form  of 
Baddhism.  The  inscriptions  of  ASoka  certainly  show  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  Buddhist  sects  at  that  period. 
But  has  anyone  ever  seriously  denied  this?  These  sects 
in  the  Southern  Church  no  doubt  go  back  to  a  very  early 
period ;  but  they  probably,  for  the  most  part,  acknowledged 
the  same  scriptures.  Like  the  sects  of  Protestantism  at 
the  present  day,  they  chiefly  differed  as  to  their  inter- 
pretation of  tliese  scriptures.  The  sculptures  of  Bharhut 
no  doubt  illustrate  stories  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  the  Jillukus;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  BuddLibta 
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of  a  particular  locality  should  not  Iiave  einboiiiwl  io  !h« 
decoration  of  their  stfipas  a  host  of  local  le^nds  attd 
Iradiliona.  One  does  not  nttauh  too  much  imfiortance  to 
the  subjects  depicted  in  the  stained -glass  windows  and  the 
monkish  carvings  of  our  ancient  cathedrals  as  evidence  of 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  contemporary  Christianity  ! 

M.  Fouasin's  second  essay  oo  tantrism  is  a  minute 
inveBligation  of  a  very  unpleasant  subject.  He  is  constantly 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  such  an  investigation  for 
the  proper  comprehension  of  early  Buddhism  ;  but.  when 
one  seeks  in  his  essay  for  any  adequate  reasons  for  this 
belitf,  there  are  none,  absolutely  none,  to  be  found.  He 
admits  that  many  books  of  the  Northern  canon  are  free 
from  alt  traces  of  these  doctrines;  and  he  quotes  (p.  7t>, 
note  2)  the  opinion  of  Professor  Kern  that  tantrism  can 
scarcely  have  flourished  before  700  a.d.,  as  it  is  unknown 
to  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims.  These  are  certainly 
very  cogent  reasons  for  the  prevailing  belief.  What  has 
M.  Poussin  to  eay  to  the  contrary  ?  The  only  vestige  of 
an  argument  whicb  he  adduces  ia  based  oa  a  paeaago  quoted 
(p.  7H,  note  2)  from  Taranatha  (foriiit  circa  1608  a.p.)  ; 
and  as  M.  Poussin  will  not  admit  the  evidence  of  the  Pi5Ii 
scriptures  for  events  which,  according  to  his  view,  preceded 
them  by  some  five  centuries,  so  he  will  surely  not  attach 
too  much  importance  to  this  statement  of  Tiininiitha,  which 
refers  to  a  condition  of  affairs  existing  some  sixteen 
centuries  before  his  time.  What,  then,  does  Tiiranalha's 
statement  amount  to?  He  says  that  the  tantric  doctrines 
and  practices  are  coeval  with  the  inaliayann,  but  that 
they  were  originally  kept  with  great  secrecy.  If  this 
proves  anything,  it  tends  to  show  that  these  Ideas  were 
secretly  and  gradually  introduced  into  Buddhism,  and 
it  would  incline  us  to  regard  the  whole  mahayana  as 
comparatively  late. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  at  length  with  M.  Ponssin's 
main   propositions,  and   to   set  forth   some  of  the  i 
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which  would  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  general 
acceptance.  It  only  remains  to  express  admiration  for  the 
Tery  wide  and  varied  learning  which  this  book  shows,  and 
for  the  brilliance  with  which  it  is  written.  Unfortunately 
the  brilliance  is  too  often  of  that  kind  which  seems  to 
delight  in  raising  imposing  superstructures  on  very  in* 
adequate  foundations. 

E.  J.  Bafson. 
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I.  Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.  JoTTRNix  AsiATiauE.     Serie  ix,  Tome  xi,  No.  2. 

F^er  (L.).     Kokalika. 

Courant  (M.).    Stdle  chinoise  du  royaume  de  Ko-kou-iye. 

Parisot  (M.).     Le  dialecte  de  Ma'lula. 

Serie  dl,  Tome  xi,  No.  3. 

Chayannes  (£.).  Yoyageurs  chinois  chez  lea  Khitan  et 
lea  JoutcheD. 

Parisot  (M.).     Le  dialecte  de  Ma'lula. 

II.    ZeITSCHBIFT  deb  DeUTSCHEN  MORGENLAITDISCHSN  GeSELLSCHAPT. 

Band  Hi,  Heft  2. 

Mann  (0.).  Quellenstudien  zur  Geschichte  des  Ahmed 
Sah  Durrani. 

Spiegel  (F.).     Die  alten  Beligionen  in  Eran. 

Huart  (CL).     Le  t^ri  au  temps  de  Timour. 

Bacher  ( W.).    Das  j  iidiscli-bucharische  Oedicht  Chudaidad. 

Vloten  (G.  van).     Zur  Abbasidengeschiehte. 

Mahler  (£.).     Der  Schaltcyklus  der  Babylonier. 

Bohtlingk  (0.).     Miscellen. 

Foy  (Willy).     Avesta. 

Aufrecht  (Th.).  Bemerkungen  zu  Bohtlingks  Indischen 
Sprixchen. 
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Bobtlingk  {O.).     Naditragliches  zu  RV.  10,  95.  8. 

Oppert  (J.).     Der  Kiilender  der  alten  Perser. 

Thomas  (J.  W.).     The  Indian  Game  of  Chess. 

Aijfrocht  (Th.).  tJber  einen  ei  gen  turn  lichen  Gebrauch 
von  ^. 

Francko  (H.).  Die  Refipektssprache  ini  Ladaker  tibetischea 
Dialekt. 

Brockelmann  (C).     Noohmals  Landauer. 

Laufer  (B.).     Titni  indischo  Fubeln. 

Badluff  (W.).     Zqiu  Kudatku  Bilik. 


II.    OBiTWARir  NoncBS. 


Thfodor  Scliultza. 

"We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of  1 
74,  of  Ober-preaidiulrath  Theodor  SchuUze,  the  translator  ' 
of  the  Dhammiipada  into  German  and  the  author  of 
"  Vedanta  und  Buddbiaraua."  Formerly  in  the  Danish 
service,  he  entered  the  German  service  after  the  war,  and 
rose  to  a  high  position  in  Berlin.  Always  interested  in 
philosophical  thought  and  in  ethical  progress,  he  was 
a  diligent  student  of  so  much  of  Indian  speculation  as 
is  accessible  in  translations ;  and  looked  forward  to  the 
influence  of  the  Vedanta,  and  especially  of  Buddhism,  in 
Europe  as  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  ethical  life  and  as  full 
of  promise  for  ethical  progress  in  the  future.  The  book 
in  which  he  gives  the  reasons  for  his  faith  is  full  of  value 
for  the  Indianist,  and  deserves  to  be  much  more  widely 
known,  as  containing  many  acute  interpretations  and  many 
suggestive  comparisons  witli  European  writers  (Schopenhauer 
especially,  but  also  with  Christian  writers  on  Ethics).  The 
deceased  scholar,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  just  finished 
a  translation  into  German  of  Locke's  Essay,  and  this  ia 
now  in  the  press. 


DB.   E.   fl.    LANDI9. 


Dr.  E.  B.   LandU. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Landia,  at  Chemulpo,  Corea,  we  tnvo 
lost  a  member  iu  the  prime  of  life  aod  just  when  he  v/tvi 
beginning  to  give  us  the  results  of  years  of  hard  work, 
and  to  be  known  as  au  authority  on  the  languages  of  and 
matters  connected  with  Corea. 

£Ii  Barr  Laadis  was  bora  in  Lancaster,  Fa.,  America, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  took  Lis  degree  in  me<licine.  After  being  some  time 
Assistant  Phy§ician  at  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Lancaster, 
he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  that,  feeling 
anxious  to  devote  himself  to  missionary  work,  he  joined 
the  mission  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Corea  as  a  medical 
missionary,  engaging  in  1890  to  serve  there  for  five  years. 
From  the  day  of  his  landing  till  his  death  he  gave  himself 
up  to  his  medical  work  and  to  studying  the  Chinese  and 
Corean  languages  and  the  people  of  the  country,  their 
history,  customs,  beliefs,  and  lines  of  thought;  realizing, 
what  is  too  often  not  thought  of,  that  the  first  step  iu 
missionary  work  is  to  get  to  understand  all  about  the 
people  whom  one  wishes  to  influence.  ^Vith  this  in  view 
he  lived  in  a  small  native  house  as  a  Corean,  without  any 
European  surroundings  save  Lis  books.  Having  a  re- 
markable tuleut  for  languages,  a  keen  delight  in  all  sorts 
of  antiquarian  research,  aud  a  simple  pleasant  manner  with 
the  people,  he  succeeded  in  becoming  proficient  in  the  Corean 
vernacular,  a  good  Chinese  scholar,  and  a  trusted  friend 
of  the  natives,  so  that  he  acquired  a  large  stock  of  informa- 
tion about  the  oouutry,  especially  in  the  way  of  hislory, 
folklore,  and  demonology.  Bishop  Corfe  writes :  "  The 
industry  with  which  he  attacked  Chinese  literature  and 
Corean  colloquial,  the  kindliness  of  his  manner  to  Coreans, 
enabled  him  to  be  the  most  remarkable  as  he  was  the  most 
hardworking,  versatile,  and  successful  member  of  tho 
miasioD  staff.  Hia  income  never  exceeded  £00,  which 
was  all  I  could  give  him,  and  with  which  be  was  always 
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quite  content,  mnnaging  (I  know  not  how)  to  save  money 
from  it  to  support  a  Corean  lad,  whom  he  adopted  as  his 
son,  and  to  buy  himself  books  which  always  iHustrat«d 
his  love  of  antiquarian  learning.  He  was  much  attracts 
to  Corean  folklore,  and  wrote  papers  thereon.  His  knowi 
ledge  of  Chinese  script  promised  to  be  phenomenal  :  I  novt 
knew  a  man  who  in  so  short  a  time  managed  U>  ocquif^ 
80  many  characters."  Another  witness  of  his 
"  he  loved  the  people,  arid  they  are  not  easy  to  love,  i 
lie  acquired  a  knowledfje  of  Ihe  people  such  as  had  1 
rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  hy  auyone  in  Corea." 

Shortly  before  his  death  Dr.  Landis  sent  to  the  Koyq 
Asiatic  Society  a  valuable  com  muni  cat  ion,  "  Biographiofl 
Kotes  of  Ancient  Corea,"  containing  notices  of  the  Ruieif 
of  Corea  from  b.c  2365  to  a.d.  925,  i.e.,  the  Sin  La, 
Ko  Kou  Eye,  the  Paik  Chyei,  and  the  Ka  Rnk  KoJ 
Dynasties.  Unfortunately  room  could  nnt  be  found 
the  paper  at  the  present  time  in  the  Journal,  but  it  i 
one  which  well  shows  the  author's  great  diligence  an^S 
scholarship.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Dr.  Landisd 
work  as  a  medical  man  or  missionary,  but  it  may  1 
mcutionfd  th;it  the  services  ho  renfiered  tn  the  sick  and 
wounded  during  the  Chino-Japan  War  were  coDspicuous, 
and  were  recognized  by  the  Governments  of  both  nation*, 
and  the  Emperor  of  China  conferred  on  him  the  Order 
of  the  Double  Dragon. 

O.  C. 


III.    Notes  and  News. 

Malakhand  Carvings. — The  two  plates  on  the  adjoining 
page  have  been  prepared  from  photographs  (kindly  lent  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope)  of  two  of  the  carvings  exhibited  to 
the  Society  at  the  meeting  of  Tuesday,  Nor.  9,  1897,  aa 
reported  in  the  Journal  for  the  current  year,  p.  211. 
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IsDrAN  Institute,  Oxford.  —  Dr.  Liiders,  Aasiatant 
Librarian  at  the  Indian  Institute,  has  received  the  appoiiit- 
ment  of  Privat-doceot  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 

India  Office  Libraby.— Mr.  Thomas,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  co-translator  with  Professor  Cowell  of  Bai^a's 
Harsa  Carita  (published  in  our  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
Series),  has  been  appointed  Sub- Librarian  to  the  India  Office, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wade. 

Mrs.  Boub,  the  editor  of  the  text  of  the  Saaanavamsa, 
and  author  of  the  article  on  "  Women  Leaders  of  the 
Buddhist  Reformation"  in  the  Journal  for  1893,  pp.  517 
and  763,  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Berne. 

British  Museum. — Mr.  Bendall,  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
at  the  University  College,  London,  has  retired  from  his 
appointment  in  the  Department  of  Oriental  printed  books 
and  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  lie  has  held  for 
the  last  sixteen  years.  He  will  now  devote  himself  to  the 
publication  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Tests. 

The  Hodgson  Drawings  at  Pakis.— In  the  Mhnoires 
priienth  d  I'Acadimie  dts  Imerijiihm  [I."  ser.,  tome  xi) 
M.  A.  Foucher  has  published  a  "  Catalogue  des  Peintures 
N^palaises  et  Tibetaines  de  la  Collection  B.-H.  Hodgson 
d  la  Bibliotb^quo  do  I'lnstttut  de  France."  It  Is  rather 
surprising  to  find  no  allusion  in  this  paper  to  the  prior  one 
by  M.  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire  in  the  Journal  <irs  Sfirants 
for  1863  (F^v.,  pp.  96-1 12  ;  Mars.  pp.  175-189).  M.  Foucher 
says,  in  a  parenthesis  (p.  6),  that,  according  to  a  note  found 
in  the  case,  the  collection  of  paintings  was  sent  to  the 
Institute  in  1866 ;  and,  in  a  footnote,  with  reference  to 
Sir  W,  W.  Hunter's  statement  that  it  was  in  1858,  and  in 
support  of  the  later  date,  he  adds  that  the  manuscript  notes 
explanatory  of  the  drawings  were  found  in  a  separate  case 
from  that  containing  the  paintings.  But  M.  Barlhelemy 
St.-Hilaire'a  account  refers  to  the  whole  collection,  paintings, 
drawings,  and  copies  by  BajmiLnsinb,  with  the  explanatory 
legends  in  Sanskrit  by  the  Bandya  Amrita-nanda ;  and  if 
in  the  Institute  in  1862,  they  could  not  have 
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been    presented   oaly   in   1866.      An    examiDation    of   tiift!l 

douation  record  of   the  luatitute  would  at  once  have  fixed  I 
the  exact  date.  1 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  examined,  with  much  interest,  1 
thia  Hodgson    collection,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with  i 
the  opinion,  previoualy   expressed  by   M.    Barthelemy    St.-    ] 
Hilaire,'   that  as  very  important  illustrations  of  Duddhist   ] 
iconography,  authoritatively  explaioed,  these  pictures  should 
be  published  in  full,     No  description  or  catalogue  can  supply 
this  desideratum.     And  now,  when  good  reproductions  caa    1 
be  published  so  cheaply,  there  should  be  no  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  making  them  available  to  students.  I 

J.   BuRQESS.  I 

The   Coptic  Vsksioi*   of   the   New    Tebtamkst,   with    ] 
Introduction,  Critical  Apparatus,  and  English  Translation.    ] 
(O.tford ;   Clarendon  Press.) — This  elaborate  edition  of   iba    1 
Memphitic   Gospels    has    received    a    warm   welcome   from 
scholars  interested  in   Coptic    and    in    the  criticism  of  the    I 
New  Testament.     The  personality  of  the  editor  is  familiar   j 
to  Orientalists,  and  why  he  should  have  concealed  it  in  hia    ' 
work   is  a  puzzle;    it  is  certain   that  his  reason  cannot  ba 
the  desire  to  evade  responsibility;    and  the  trouble  which 
he  took  to  obtain  the  best  guidance  for  the  various  parts 
of   hia  work,  his   painstaking  collations  of  MSS.,  and   hia 
faithful  rendering  make  it  exceedingly  unlikely  that  any 
judgment  passed  on  hia  execution  of   hia  design    will   be 
other  than  sympathetic.    Surely  the  Arabic  name  Mankariua 
(p.  xcvii)  atanda  not  for  the  Lalin  Mercuriua,  but  for  the 
Oreek  Macariua? 

Alankaka  Literature.  —  In  Part  II  of  "Notes  on 
Alahkara  Literature"  {Udbhata's  text),  please  make  the 
following  corrections : — 

I.    5.     Instead   of    "  pratharaaih   paryupasitah "    read 
"pramathaih,"  etc. 
7.      For  "  shtavargena  "  read  "  tavargena." 

G.  A.  J. 

'  See  also  /oh™,  ef  Indian  Art  and  Itidatlry,  July,  1888. 
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Tub  Vizian.\gr\m  Sanskrit  8briss,  under  the  Buperin- 
tendence  of  Arthlr  Vrnis,  M.A, Oxon,  Principal 
of  Sanskrit  College,  Benares. 

This  excellent  Series  owed  its  existence  to  tlie  enthusiasin 
and  liberality  of  the  Mabarajii  of  Vijayanagara,  and  the 
first  volume  appeared  in  1890,  the  year  in  which,  under 
the  same  distinguished  patronage,  the  issue  was  commenced 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  Rig-Vfia-SamhUa  edited  by 
Professor  F.  Max  Miiller.  And  now,  while  still  in  its 
infancy,  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  E.  J,  Lazarus  &  Co,, 
Benares,  wiite  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  death 
of  the  Maharaja,  the  Series  has  come  to  an  end.  Will  not 
Borae  other  of  our  enlightened  Indian  Princes  corae  forward 
and  assume  the  financial  responsibility  hitherto  so  nobly 
borne  by  one  of  themselves  P  In  these  days  it  is  useless 
to  look  for  help  from  the  Government  of  India  in  work  of 
this  kind ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  more  iu  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things  that  India's  ancient  literature 
should  be  preserved  from  extinction  by  the  efforts  of  ber 
own  sons.  The  splendid  atlempt  in  this  direction  made 
by  the  late  Mahiideo  Chimuiiji  Apte,  of  Bombay,  and  the 
large  sums  expended  by  him  on  the  undertaking,  are  still 
fresh  in  our  memories.  The  following  works,  all  complete, 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  Series  under  notice : — 

Appayadikahita's    Siiidhintahia,    with    extracts    from    the 

SrTkrshniklatiikiira  of  Acyutokrshnanandatlrtha. 
The  Paticapadikd  of  Padmapuda. 
The  PaTicapuitikuriraram  of  Praka^tman,  with  extracts  from 

the  Tattviiflipana  and  Bhiivaprukasika. 
The  Bhilshi/a  of  PraiSastap.lda,  with  Sridhara'a  Njayakandall. 
The  Yirarnnaprfiiiuyamhgrahn  of  Vidyiirunya, 
The    Baptapinliirthi    of    Sivuditya,    with    the    commentarj' 

Mitabhiishini. 
The  tfydi/amaHJarl  of  Jayantabhatta. 
The  NyS.ya*(iti-m,  with  Vutsyay-ana's  Bhiishya,  and  extracts 

from  the  Nyiiyavartika  and  TiilparyatTka, 
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The  Br/iaisam/itid  of  Yariihamihira,  with  the  comtueaUry  e 

Bbattotpala. 
The  Veddntakalpalarii  of  Amalanaoda. 
The  Veddntakalpalaruparimala  of  Appajadikshita. 
The  Nyayamrlikatdtpari/atika  of  Yucaepati  Mifira. 
The  Spandapradipikii  of  Utpalacurya. 

G.  A.  Jacob. 
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TO   THE   MEMBERS 

ili)t  Bo^m  ;aBiatic  Siotitt^. 


It  will  be  in  your  recollection  ttiit  lust  year  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Aiiiatio  Sooiety  ESliibUHhed  a  Ju>>ilee  Gold 
Medfti,  to  be  awarded  every  third  year,  as  an  encouragement 
to  Orieutal  learning  amongst  Kugliah-speaking  people 
throughout  the  world ;  and  tliat  to  meet  the  expense 
contributiouH  were  iuvited  from  Members  of  the  iSocieiy. 

A  beautiful  design  was  prepared,  and  dies  engraved,  by 
Mr.  Pinches;  the  first  Medal  was  awarded,  on  the  report 
of  a  Committee  of  Seleelion,  to  Professor  Cowell,  and  was 
presented  to  him  by  Lord  Reay  at  a  Special  Genenil 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proceeding-^  of  which  will  be 
found  reported  in  our  Jourual  for  July. 

The  expenses  already  incurred  have  amounted  to  £tiO. 
The  first  list  of  subscriptions  came  to  £10U,  leaving  a 
balance  in  liand  of  £40.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
providing  a  Medal  will  amount  to  upwards  of  £'H,  and  aa 
it  is  to  be  given  every  third  year  the  annual  espenditure 
will  1)6  about  £8.  A  capital  sum  of  £300  will  therefore 
be  required,  that  is  to  say,  £260  in  excess  of  the  balance 
in  hand. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  expense  incurred  in 
founding  the  Medal  should  be  met  from  a  permanent  fund, 
and  it  is  thought  that  fur  this  object  the  Members  of  the 
Society  may  be  disposed  to  contribuie,  either  by  donations 
or  by  subscriptions,  lor  a  term  of  years.  Any  contributions 
will  be  gralefully  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary,  and 
published  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

A.  N.  WOLLASTON. 
Jail/,  1806.  ChairmanQf  CvnuniUee. 
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FIRST   LIST    OF    STIBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot 

Mr.  B.  H.  Baden-Poirell... 

MoEB.  A.  Barth 

Frofesaor  Sendall 
Mr.  II.  BeTOridj,'o      ... 
Mr.  E.  L.  BraDdrutli 
Mr.  E.  G.  Browne    ... 

Mr.  R.  Biini      

Dl.  0.  Codringrtoo    ... 
ProtftMorE.  B.Cowdl 
Dr.  E.  N.  Cost     ... 
Frotessor  Doddijt  . . . 
Bir  M.  E.  Grant  DttS 

Mr.J.  F.  Fl«t 

Mr.  B.  W.  Ftnier    ... 

Dr.  M.  GaBter   

CiipUin  Getiiti  , 

Mr,  E.  J.  W.  Oibb  ... 

Mn.  Gibeou       

Sir  Fcedoriclt  Goldamid 
Mujor-Oeaersl  Goaset 

Mr.  R.  Giifflth 

Mr.  R.  Heap     

-  %a  W,  WilBun  Hnntra 


Mr.-^ 


.  Itv; 


Mr.  II.C.  KuT 

Mr.  J.  Ki'imedj 

Hi«  Hijibaesi!  EernbiViirmii 
Mr.  F.  W.  Lnwrenca 
Dr.  G.  W.  I^ilner   ,. 
Mr.  Giij'Le  Strange. 
Mrs.  Lewiu 


Mr.  R.  Ullev    

Mr.  W.  McDooaU    

ProfeooT  D.  Hargnliouth 
Mr.  C.  J.  Marantti   ...     ... 

I'rof.  Barbier  Je  Mejiiard... 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mcwutla 

>Str  M.  Manier-Williami ... 

Sir  Williain  Moir     

I'mlutsor  F.  Mux  Mul]«r ... 

Mr.  H.  A.  E.  Nml    

Mrs.  Pliramer    

Mr.  W.  J.  Pri'iwlerput    ...     i 
The  PrBsicient,  Lord  Rony 
Thn  Msniue»«  o(  Ripon   ...     : 

Mr.  J.  O.  Scott ■ 

M»na.  :enulo  SeOflrt 

Mr,  R.  8«w«il   

Mr.  0.  U,  TBWW7   

l4iiut,.roloiielR.C.Toniplc 
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Oxford  Univertity  and  UniveriHij  College,  London  t 
Dancliffe,  £uUrtg  Comwtm. 
1 818        fiiHACHEV,  'Williiira ,  Oriental  Club,  Ranorrr  Square,  W. 

1893  •§Stkonb,    S.    a.,  Librarian    to   the  ffoute    of   Lord*, 

ProftMor  of  Arabic,    Unirenity   College,   London. 
1891       STnB»T,  Ed.  T.,  25,  Holland  Villat  Road.  W. 
Hon.       1892  Sduanoala  Maha  Kaiaka  Uhhahse,  Vidyodaya 

College,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1893  *tSviSTi  SoBHASA,  H  U.H.  Prince,  Bangkok,  Siam. 
1895     •Sykes,  Percy  M,,  H.B.M.  Consul,  German,  Perita. 


1875  *fTAGOBE  SocEENDEO  MoHUN,  Kajuh  Bahadur,  Uus.D., 
Caleulia. 

1896  *Taul  Ram,  Gungaram,  Zemindar,  Dera  Itmail  Khan, 

Pan/ah. 
410  1896     *Takaku,su,  Jyan,  Ph.D.,  207,  Motomachi,  Kobe,  Japan. 

1897  "Taliiot,    WiiltiT  Stualey,    SMlement    Office,    Jhelum, 

Panjah. 
1897     *Tatb,  Gcorgf  P.,  Indian  Siiriey  Department,    Camp, 
Jangehahi,  Siiid. 
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1893  ♦Taw  Sets  Ko,  2,  Loiter  Street,  Rangoon, 

1883  Tawnet,  C.  H.,  The  Librarian,  India  Office  \   South- 

lands,  Weyhridge, 

1894  ♦Tatloe,  Amdd  C,  Uppingham,  Rutland. 

1880  ♦fTATLOR,  The  Rev.  Charles,  D.D.,  Matter  of  St.  John's 

College,  Cambridge. 

1879  *§Temple,  Lieut-Colonel  R.  C,  C.I.E.,  Commissioner  of 

the  Andamans. 

1881  t^HEOBALD,  W.,  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon. 

1880  ♦fTHOEBUKN,  S.  8.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Fanjah. 

450  1881     §Thornton,    T.    H.,    C.S.I.,    D.C.L.,   23,    Bramham 

Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Hon.      Tiele,  Professor  C.  P.,  University,  Leiden. 
1859  *tTiBir,    The    Rev.    Anton,    Ph.D.,    23,   Park  Place, 

Oravesend, 
1892     *ToLMAN,    Professor    H.    C,     Vanderhilt    University, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. 

1895  ♦fTRAVANCoRE,  H.H.  Rama  Varma,  G.C.8.I.,  Mahdraja 

of  Travancore. 
1879    *Tbott£b,    Coutts,    Athenaeum    Club;    10,    Randolph 
Crescenty  Edinburgh. 

1884  ♦Tbotteb,    Lieut.-Col.    Henry,    C.B.,   H.M.    Consul- 

General^  Galata,  Roumania. 
1884    fTuPNELL,  H.,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Wimbledon  Park. 
1891     rruppEB,  C.  L.,  C.S.I.,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Punjab 

Government,  Lahore. 

1882  ♦TJniiPtJB,    His    Highness    Fateh    Singhji    Bahadur, 

Maharana  of,  G.C.S.I. 

460  1897     *Vakil,   Nadiesh    Roman ji,    32,    Southampton   Street, 

Strand, 
1884    ♦Valentine,  The  Rev.  Colin  8.,  LL.D.,  77,  Momingside 

Park,  Edinburgh. 
1884  ♦fVASADEv,    Madhar   8amarth,    R.    R.,    B.A.,    Balliol 

College,  Oxford. 
Hon.       1892  Vassiliee,  Professor  V.  P.,  The  University,  St. 

Petersburg. 

1883  Vebnet,  F.  W.,  6,  Onslow  Gardens,  8.W. 

1827     t^^^^Nj  ^-  H-  S->  Irewan,  St.  Cohmb,  Cornwall. 
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Hon. 
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■Wace,  The  Eev.  H.,  D.D.,  22,  Oordan  SpMir§,  fT.iXM 
*W40Hi,    DiuBha    Edalji,    87,     TZbrniy    Boad,    I'ori  | 

Hombai/, 
'tWiDDBLL,   L.   A.,  LL.D.,   Surgeon-Major,    MediMi  \ 

CoUfge,  Caleulla. 
§Wii.House,  M.  J.,  28,  HamillQn  Tarraea,  N,W. 
'fWiUHKN,   H.    Cv,     12,     Qtt/iiwy    Strttf,     Camhridgtf.i 

Maai.,  U.S. 
'^Watteos,  T.,  /fi£«  China  Cangular  Servine:    CUvtlami  1 
Mainion*,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing. 
Webkb,  ProffSKor  A.,  66,  Riltiritrasie,  Berlin. 
West,  E.  W.,  MapU  Lodge,  TTat/ord. 

1892  gWEBT,  Sir  Raymond,  K.C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  VicB.PttBsiDBirr,  , 

Chtttvrjielti,  College  Read,  Iferwooi. 
1878    *WE»rM*coTT,  E,  Vesey,  B.A.,,  Commmiorur  of  HxeiUf  1 

Bengal  Pmideney,  India. 
1882       WniNFiELD,  E.  H.,  5i.  Margaret't,  Beulah  Hill. 

1893  *'WnrrEH0U9B,  F.  Cope,  8,  Cleceland  Row,  St.  Jatne*'. 
1868  ♦t^'n-t-'^"*-  The  Rev.  Thomaa.  Rewari,  Panjah. 

HoM.       1896    WiNBMCB,    Pro!,    E.,    Ifi,    Waivertifatulratu,   ' 

4B0  1876  tS'WotLisroN,  A.  H.,  C.I.E.,  India  Offue;    Glen  mO,    ' 

Wah„fr. 
1896     •Wood,  J.  Elmsloy,  55,  South  Clerk  Street,  Ii'etcington, 
Edinburgh. 

1894  •Wright,  H.  Nelson,  Collector,  Dehra  Bun,  N.W.P. 
1894       Wilde,  C.  H.,  S.  Eensington  Museum. 


484   1897     *ZAiBAif,  George,  Cairo,  Egi/pt. 
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Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  K.C.S.I.,  Aligarh, 
1866     Professor  T.  Aufrecht,  Eeidelherg. 

1894  Mons.  A.  Barth,  Paris. 

Professor   Ramkrishna   Qopal    Phandarkar,    C.I.E.,    Pikna^ 
Bombay. 
5     1873     Professor  Otto  von  Bohtlingk,  St.  Petersburg, 
1885     Professor  J.  G.  Buhler,  C.I.E.,  Vienna. 
1893     Professor  Henri  Cordier,  Paris. 

1895  Professor  0.  Donner,  Hehingfors. 
The  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Shanghai. 

10     1890     Professor  V.  Fausboll,  Copenhagen. 

1866     Don  Pasettal  de  Gagdngos,  Madrid. 

1885     Professor  Be  Goeje,  Leiden. 

1893     Professor  Ignaz  Goldziher,  Buda  Pest. 

1890     Conte  Comm.  Angelo  De  Gubematis,  Italy. 
15    Professor  K.  Kern,  Leiden. 

1873     Professor  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Paris. 

Professor  F.  Max  Miiller,  Oxford. 

1895     Professor  Friedrich  Miiller,  Vienna* 

1895  Professor  Ed.  Naville,  Geneva. 
20     1890     Prof.  T.  Noldeke,  Strassburg. 

1866     Professor  Jules  Oppert,  Paris. 

1896  Professor  Baron  von  Rosen,  St.  Petersburg. 
Professor  Eduard  Sachau,  Berlin. 

1892  Professor  Schrader,  Berlin. 

25     1892  M.  fimile  Senart,  Paris. 

1892  Sumangala  Maha  Nayaka  Unnanse,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1895  Professor  Tiele,  Leiden. 

1892  Professor  Vasilief,  St.  Petersbourg. 

1866  Professor  A.  Weber,  Berlin. 

30     1896  Professor  Windisch,  Leipzig. 

Note. — The  nnmber  of  Honorary  Members  is  limited  by  Role  9  to  thirty. 
Those  in  italics  are  deceased,  and  the  vacancies  thos  occasioned  will  be  reported 
to  the  annual  meeting  in  May. 


H.E.  The  Marqnis  Maha  Yotha. 


JOURNAL    OF    THE    ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOOI 


Abebystwith.    Unitebsitt  Oollegb  of  Wales. 
Andoyee  Theological  Semikaby,  Mass. 
AsTOB  Libbaby,  New  York. 
Athen^um  Club,  Pall  Mall. 
Benabes,  QtJEEN's  College,  India. 
Beblik  Eoyal  Libbaby. 

BiBMINGHAM    CeNTBAL   FbEE   LiBBABY. 

Bbeslau  Unxyebsity  Libbaby. 
Bbiohton  Public  Libbaby. 
10  Bbitish  &  Foreign  Bible  Society,  46,  Queen  Victoria  I 
Caibo  Kheditial  Libbaby. 
Cincinnati  Public  Libbaby. 
Columbia  College  Libbaby,  New  York. 
Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue. 
Copenhagen  Unitebsity  Libbaby. 
East  India  United  Sebyice  Club,  16,  St.  James's  Sq 
Flobence.    Biblioteca  Nazionalb. 
Geneva.     Bibliotheque  Publiqub. 
Geological  Society  of  London. 

20   GoTTINGEN  UnIVEBSITY  Li^BABY. 

Halle  TJnivebsity  Libbaby. 

Habvabd  College. 

Jena  TJnivebsity  Libbaby. 
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Melbourne  Public  Libbabt. 

Munich  Uniyebsity  Libbabt. 

Naples  ITniybbsitt  Libbabt. 

Newcastle-ow-Ttne  Fbee  Public  Libbabt. 

Newcastle-ow-Ttwk  Litebabt  and  Philosophical  Societt. 

OxpoBD.     The  Indian  Institute. 

Pbabodt  Institute,  U.S.A. 

Pennstlvania  Unitebsitt  Libbabt. 

Philadelphia,  Libbabt  Compant. 
40  Pbinceton,  New  Jebset,  IT.S.A.,  Theological  Seminabt. 

San  Fbancisco  Pbee  Public  Libbabt. 

Stbasbubg  Unitebsitt  Libbabt. 

Stdnst  Fbee  Libbabt. 

Tubingen  Unitebsitt  Libbabt. 

United  Sebvice  Club,  116,  Pall  Mall. 

Upsala  Unitebsitt  Libbabt. 

Washington  Catholic  Unitebsitt  Libbabt. 
48  ZuBiCH  Stadt  Bibliothek. 


NoU. — There  are  many  other  libraries  which  sabscribe  thronffh  the  bcpoksellen. 
The  Secretary  would  be  much  obliged  by  the  Libraiians  of  such  libraries  sending 
him  their  names  to  be  added  to  the  aboye  list. 
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STANFOBO  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES               1 
CECIL  H,  GREEN  LIBRARY 
STANFORD.  CALIFORNIA  94305-6004 
|415|  723-1493 

All  books  moy  be  recollod  oflor  7  doyi                 1 
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